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INTRODUCTION   TO  VOLUME  11.  (1840).i 

With  the  incoming  of  the  "  New  Year,"  we  com- 
mence the  second  volume  of  our  Journal^  and  we  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  it  affords,  to  proffer 
cordial  and  friendly  greetings  to  our  patrons  and 
readers,  and  to  salute  with  fraternal  kindness,  all, 
every  where^  who  are  enlisted  in  the  great  cause  of 
advancing  human  welfare,  through  the  medium  of  a 
more  thorough,  enlarged,  and  perfect  education  of  the 
whole  people. 

This  is  an  occasion,  upon  which,  by  immemorial 
custom,  the  conductor  of  a  periodical  is  privileged  to 
call  his  readers,  as  it  were,  around  him,  and  to  speak  to 
them,  almost  with  domestic  familiarity,  of  himself  and 
his  cause,  of  his  past  successes  and  discouragements, 
and  of  his  motives  and  purposes  for  the  future ;  —  in 
fine,  after  toiling  a  year  for  his  subscribers,  he  is  in- 
dulged with  an  hour  for  himself,  of  egotism  and  self- 
complacency. 

We  will  not  stretch  this  personal  prerogative,  oh  this 
occasion,  nor  weary  our  auditors  with  over  much  speak- 

1  The  Prospectus  of  the  Common  School  Joyrnal  (1838)  may  be  found 
in  Volume  II. ,  page  1,  of  this  oollection. 
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ing  upon  our  own  feelings  or  concerns.  While  we  may 
have  had  too  much  success  for  repining,  we  have  realized 
far  too  little  for  boasting.  If  flattery,  and  the  sweet 
incense  of  applause,  be  the  desire  of  any  one,  let  him 
attach  himself  to  some  party  or  faction,  whose  moral 
test  of  measures  is,  their  subserviency  to  a  private  end ; 
but  let  him  withdraw  from  a  field  of  exertion,  where  so 
^  many  adverse  views  are  to  be  conciliated,  and  where 
a  faithful  and  conscientious  performance  of  duty  will 
rouse  into  activity,  and  marshal  in  hostile  array  against 
^  *■'     \  him,  not  only  the  interests  of  the  selfish,  but  the  preju- 

dices of  the  well-meaning.  Whoever  strives  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  mankind  by  adjuring  them  to  make 
temporary  sacrifices  for  benefits  that  are  prospective, 
however  valuable  and  enduring ;  or  to  resist  the  seduc- 
tions of  present  pleasure,  even  for  a  glorious  reversion 
of  future  good,  is  training  himself  in  the  school  of 
humility  and  forbearance,  rather  than  in  that  of  pride 
and  triumph.  Or,  if  we  may  change  the  form  of  phrase- 
ology, we  would  say,  that  the  general  nature  of  man- 
kind is  the  same  out  of  the  water  as  in  it ;  and  whoever 
I  plunges  in  to  rescue  a  drowning  man  is  in  not  a  little 
danger  of  being  made  to  explore  the  bottom  himself. 

This  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  such  opportunity 
and  ability  as  we  have  possessed,  have  been  unreserv- 
edly and  strenuously  devoted  to  the  service  of  our 
readers,  and  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  unitedly 
engaged.  The  whole  editorial  charge  of  this  paper, 
and  all  the  incidental  expenses  belonging  to  it,  we 
have  voluntarily  and  gratuitously  assumed,  — in  order 
that  we  might  reach  aJC^a.ss__of_pej^8ons,  who  never 
before  have  been  addressed  on  the  momentous  subject 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  their  off- 
spring.    But  pecuniary  gain  was  no  part  of  our  motive 
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in  undertaking  the  work,  and  therefore,  no  disap- 
pointment has  been  experienced ;  —  and,  if  life  and 
health  are  spared  us,  we  shall  not  be  deterred  from 
prosecuting  our  editorial  labors,  on  the  same  terms^  for  .  y 
another  year.  To  speak  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  \ 
solemn  subjects,  to  which  their  attention  has  never  J 
been,  in  any  systematic  or  persevering  manner,  before/ 
called ;  to  rouse  them  to  the  consideration  of  interests 
more  noble  and  enduring,  than  any  of  those  which, 
with  insatiable  avidity,  they  are  pursuing ;  to  attempt 
to  turn  their  attention  to  their  offspring,  and  to  those 
essentials  in  the  welfare  of  their  offspring,  compared 
with  which,  wealth  is  a  bauble,  and  the  loudest  blast  of 
fame,  but  as  a  fleeting  voice  of  the  night-wind ;  to  make 
some  of  the  crowd  of  mankind  believe,  that,  however 
keenly  they  may  enjoy  their  present  pleasures,  there  is 
a  part  of  their  nature,  which  as  yet,  they  have  not  ex- 
plored, where  treasures,  both  enduring  and  exhaustless, 
may  be  found ;  to  call  upon  them  to  adopt  such  practi- 
cal measures,  —  to  do  such  actual  deeds,  —  as  will  lead 
to  domestic  well-being,  to  social  order,  to  the  ascend- 
ancy of  principle  over  passion,  to  patriotism,  and  to 
philanthropy,  which  is  more  than  patriotism  ;  —  these 
were  our  purposes,  and  we  hold  it  to  be  a  part  of  the 
everlasting  ordinances  of  Heaven,  that  efforts  for  such 
ends  cannot  be  without  requital. 

No  one  can  cast  the  swiftest  glance  over  the  field  of 
educational  labor,  as  it  existed  in  this  State  three  years 
ago,  without  discovering  dangers,  from  open  and  from  I 
covert  attack,  from  marshalled  array  and  from  secret 
ambush,  to  be  encountered  by  any  one,  who,  with  sin- 
cerity and  zeal,  should  enter  it,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming its  abuses ;  —  dangers,  personal  to  himself  and 
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I  to  the  cause  of  his  affections.     Not  a  step  could  be 

.    ^  taken,  but  some  adverse  interest  would  be   alarmed. 

y   :        .  ,  Had  the  schoolhouses  in  the  fourteen  counties  in  the 

State  been  put  up  at  auction,  there  was  many  a  gentle- 
'  man's  mansion,  in  each  of  them,  which  the  whole  pro- 

ceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  schoolhouses  of  his  county, 
''        would  hardly  have   been  sufficient  to  purchase.     Yet 
• '  '  •  r         to  call  upon  the  people  to  rebuild,  r^podel,  or  repair 
\\  ^'^     these  ruinous  edifices,  and  to  incur  the  necessary  charges 
< '  in   making  them   suitable   for  the  purposes  of  their 

erection,  was  deemed  far  less  gracious,  than  the  gratui- 
tous flattery  concerning  the  perfection  of  their  schools, 
with  which,  for  years,  they  had  been  pampered,  free  of 
expense.     If  the  doctrine  were  advanced,  that  a  teacher 
of  youth,  —  a  builder  up  of  the  immortal  temple  of  the 
spirit,  —  was   not  a  spontaneous   production  of   the 
earth,  but  must  be  prepared  for  his  office  by  toil  and 
study,  and  the  aid  of  many  other  minds ;  were  there 
not  some  of  the  six  thousand  teachers  in  the  State  who 
would  look  with  inverted  sympathies,  upon  suggestions 
;      '        of  improvement,  that  threatened  a  respectable  occupa- 
*     '    tion  and  a  desirable  income  of  their  own  ?     There  are 
\  f'     '  .        tough  problems,  in  this  world,  and  it  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  for  all  of  the  teachers  to  adjust  the  moral 
relations  between  their  own   monthly  wages  and  the 
welfare  for  life  of  their  neighbors'  children.     But  there 
were  stronger  and  more  active  pecuniary  interests  than 
these,  already  in  full  possession  of  the  field.     Hundreds 
\    r'  ^    of  authors  and  compilers  of  school-books,  —  of  copy- 
Tight  ownei's,  and   agents  and  vendera,  stationed  in 
every  town  all   over  the  State,  —  some  of  whom  had 
the  feeling  of  paternity,  and  others  the  att;\chment  of 
interest  for  the  school-books,  in  which  so  vast  and  per- 
manent a  trade  is  carried  on  ;  —  all  these  stood  almost 
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ill  an  attitude  of  natural  hostility  towards  the  originators 

and  the  agents  in  any  work  of  improvement  or  reform. 

Then,  again,  a  vast  portion  of  the  wealthy  and  a  large      V 

majority  of  the  members  of  the  learned  professions,  had  r'^^^^^f  '  * 

withdrawn  their  own  children  from  the  public  schools,  ^'^^^  i 


w   * 


had  established  independent  seminaries  of  instruction 
for  them,  and  had  not  only  turned  over  the  administra- 
tion of  these  schools  to  the  hands  of  men,  possessed  of 
less  intelligence  and  less  means,  than  themselves,  but 
had  drawn  to  their  own  service  the  more  competent 
portion  of  the  teachers ;  and  to  some  extent,  therefore, 
had  detached  these  teachers  from  the  common  cause, 
if,  indeed,  they  had  not  placed  them  in  a  position, 
adverse  to  its  interests.  Nor,  in  the  most  rapid  enumer- 
ation of  difficulties  and  dangers,  can  it  be  overlooked, 
that,  as  the  system  of  public  instruction  has  relation  to 
temporal  things,  and  therefore  would  arouse  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  whose  mindswere  wholly  fastened  upon 
temporal  objects:  so  it  has  certain  relations  to  man*8 
highest  hopes  and  destinies,  and  therefore  all  move- 
ments connected  with  it,  would  be  jealously  watched 
by  all  men,  who  claimed  to  have  these  interests  in  their 
particular  keeping;  —  especially  so,  if,  in  any  case, 
their  own  peculiar  modes  of  keeping  them  had  been 
mistaken  for  the  great  interests  themselves.  Nor,  in  a 
great  community  like  ours,  where  views  and  opinions 
seem  to  exhaust  all  possible  forms  and  complexions ;  — 
where  ignorance  and  error  claim  an  equal  right  to  judge 
and  to  speak,  with  knowledge  and  wisdom,  can  it  be 
thought  strange,  if  some  were  found,  who,  from  obliquity 
of  intellect  or  perversity  of  feeling,  should  stand  ready 
to  assail  any  system  or  any  administrators  of  any 
system,  from  the  mere  pleasure  they  might  derive  from 
the  activity  of  ill-disposed  faculties.     Whoever,  three 
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years  ago,  was  stationed  at  the  helm,  or  had  embarked 

ill  this  service,   in  any  capacity,  and   looked  abroad 

,         ^      '  towards  any  point  of  the  compass,  must  have  seen  a 

^i'^*^      .  ^^        iiorizon,  filled  with  jjxPP^  ^IfiBients  of  0T>pf)Hitinp^  ready, 

'   "  perhaps  to  be  gathered  into  a  tempest  to  overwhelm 

him,  —  perhaps  only  to  expend  their  forces  here  and 

there,  in  fitful  gusts  and  squalls,  —  the  types  of  petty 

,  anger  and  ill-will,  rather  than  the  symbols  of  might. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  and  ungrateful  to  recount 

these  —  we  may  almost  call  them  —  natuial^ouiSSi^^ 

doubt   01^  pppij^ition,  and  then  to   stop.     There   is   a 

*'      large  compensatory  account,  to  be  cordially  acknowl- 

\  r     '^  \  *       '  edged.     There  have  been  many  earnest,  zealous,  marir 

loving  men  in  the  community,  —  ready  not  only  to  speak, 
/v^  but  to  act,  ready  not  only  to  ask,  but  to  give,  —  for  the 
improvement  of  instruments,  processes,  or  agents,  in 
this  last,  noblest,  most  precious  fruit  of  civilization,  — 
the  universal  education  of  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  man.  In  every  place  there  are  teachers, 
holding  comprehensive  views,  and  alive,  to  their  in- 
most heart,  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
manner,  in  which  the  almost  creative  functions  of  a 
teacher  should  be  exercised ;  —  ready  to  labor  with 
their  whole  faculties,  while  they  can  do  any  good,  — 
equally  ready  to  stand  aside  and  give  place  to  any  one 
who  can  do  more  good  than  themselves.  Nor, —  after 
making  some  exceptions,  —  do  we  believe  that  the 
gnawiiigs  of  avarice  have  so  far  eaten  out  humanity 
from  the  hearts  of  authors,  that  they  are  willing  to 
^'  stand  in  the  market-place  and  sell  misguiding,  per- 
nicious books,  to  dwarf  and  darken  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, for  the  profits'  sake ;  as  a  villainous  victualler 
would  sell  poisonous  food  in  the  shambles,  reckless  of 
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the  disease  or  death  it  might  occasion.  Professional  ^ 
uieo,  and  men  of  wealth,  also,  are  seeing  more  clearly, 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  return  to  the  Common  School, 
and  to  place  there  their  children,  that  is,  their  treasures, 
that  where  their  treasures  are,  there  may  their  hearts 
be  also.  One  clergyman  has  publicly  declared,  that 
lie  felt  bound  to  exert  all  his  powers  to  provide  as  good 
a  school  for  the  children  of  his  parishioners,  as  he  would 
for  his  own.  Another,  in  a  public  report,  made  by  the 
school  committee  to  the  town,  has  uttered  this  generous 
sentiment:  ^*  Your  committee  have  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  they  would  not  employ  one  to  teach  the 
children  of  their  neighbors,  to  whom  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  commit  their  own  children  for  instruction.'" 
So,  too,  there  are  men,  —  devoted  lovers  of  truth,  ear- 
nest for  its  propagation,  differing  undoubtedly  from  us, 
as  from  each  other,  on  some  collateral  points,  respecting 
which  good  men  are  unhappily  divided  in  opinion,  — 
yet  who  have  extended  to  us  a  full  measure  of  charity 
and  confidence.  To  them,  be  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments forever  given.  Happily,  there  are  men,  —  and 
the  number  of  them  is  increasing,  —  who  can  combine 
the  exercise  of  an  enlarged  charity  towards  the  opinions 
of  others,  with  an  unwavering  adherence  to  their  own. 
On  the  whole,  then,  we  congratulate  our  friends  and 
coadjutors,  upon  the  fact,  that  the  cause  of  education  in 
this  State,  gives  indications  of  fulfilling  its  progressive  ^ 
nature.  We  believe  that  a  new  set  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings has  begun  to  circulate  through  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  our  community,  and  is  restoring  benumbed 
limbs  and  organs  to  life.  As  reflecting  men  look 
around  them,  they  see  the  unspeakable  blessings  of 
intelligence  and  morality.  In  contrast  with  these, 
they   see  the    unspeakable   evils    of   error  and  vice. 
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They  see  that  all  learned  men  die  out  of  the  world, 
while  all  who  come  into  it  are  ignorant.  They  see, 
-  that  time  removes  the  wise  and  the  good  from  the 
.  prosecution  of  their  beneficent  labors,  while  all  who 
come  forth  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  occupy 
their  places  upon  earth,  are  neither  wise  nor  good,  but 
only  capable  of  being  made  so  ;  that,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, they  may  be  made  wise  and  good  and  fitted  to 
carry  on  towards  perfection  the  blessed  works,  already 
begun,  —  or,  unlike  them,  they  may  be  left  to  demolish 
and  corrupt  whatever  has  been  worthily  accomplished ; 
—  and  whether  they  are  to  be  the  one  or  the  other, 
depends  mainly  upon  the  favoring  or  the  adverse  in- 
fluences, to  which  they  are  subjected,  in  the  early  years 
of  life. 

Men,  too,  who  take  any  enlarged  view  of  the  couree 
of  nations  and  the  destiny  of  the  human  race,  see  that 
a  new  era  has  opened  upon  the  world.     The  history  of 
the  future  is  to  be  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
past.     The  stream  of  time  is  changing  its  direction. 
It  is  about  to  pass  through  moral  regions,  such  as  in  its 
whole  previous  course,  since  it  broke  from  the  original 
fountain,  it  has  never  traversed  before.     We  must  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  move  with  safety,  through  the  new 
realms  we  are  entering. 
c    X'The  education  already  given  to  the  people,  creates 
C    ^^the  necessity  of  giving  them  more.     What  has  been 
I  done,  has  awakened   new  and   unparalleled  energies; 
jand  the   mental  and   moral  f  or ces,'*  which   have   been 
roused  into  activity,  are  now  to  be  regulated.     These 
forces  are  not  mechanical,  which  expend  their  activity 
and   subside  to  rest.     But  they  are  spiritual   forces, 
endued  with  an  inextinguishable  principle  of  life  and 
progression.     The  coiled  spring  of  the  mechanic  loses 
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power  as  it  unwinds: — but  the  living  soul  of  man,  once 
conscious  of  its  power,  cannot  be  quelled;  it  multiplies 
its  energy,  and  accelerates  its  speed,  in  an  upward  or 
downward  direction,  forever.  Our  age  has  unwonted 
strength,  and  is  advancing  to  greater ;  but  it  wants  the 
spirit  of  docility  and  teachableness.  Wisdom  must  be 
constituted  its  guardian.  Let  us  think,  betimes,  that 
power  and  freedom  may  be  a  curse  as  well  as  a  bless- 
ing; that  knowledge  is  but  an  instrument,  which  the 
profligate  and  flagitious  may  use,  as  well  as  the  brave 
and  the  just. 

If  hereditary  prepossessions  are  discarded,  there  is 
need  of  profounder  counsels  in  the  formation  of  our 
own  judgments.  It  is  said,  by  some,  that,  in  this  age 
and  country,  everything  is  unsettled ;  that  maxims  in 
conduct,  and  truths  in  morals,  which  had  passed  current 
and  unquestioned  for  ages,  must  here  be  analyzed  and 
examined  again ;  that  the  great  axioms  of  life  must  be 
demonstrated  anew,  to  be  saved  from  denial  and  scepti- 
cism. And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Truth,  indeed, 
is  eternal;  but  the  minds  which  sought  it  out,  and  lived 
by  it,  are  gone.  New  minds,  ignorant,  weak,  erring, 
disturbed  by  passion,  have  succeeded  to  their  places. 
The  old  truth  must  be  taught  to  the  new  minds,  or  it 
can  have  no  power  over  them.  Truths,  no  matter  how 
momentous  or  enduring,  are  nothing  to  the  individual, 
until  he  appreciates  them,  and  feels  their  force,  and 
acknowledges  their  sovereignty.  He  cannot  bow  to 
their  majesty,  until  he  sees  their  power.  All  the  blind, 
then,  and  all  the  ignorant, — that  is,  all  the  children, — 
must  be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  perceiving  and 
admitting  truth,  and  acting  according  to  its  mandates. 
It  is  not,  then,  that  truths  are  unsettled,  but  that  we 
are  allowing  a  race  to  grow  up,  to  come  upon  the  stage 
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of  life,  to  afiFect  society,  in  all  its  sacred  and  endearing 
relations,  —  to  be  society  itself,  —  who  have  never 
been  led  to  the  temple,  where  Truth  dwells,  whose 
eyes  have  not  been  opened  to  that  divine  vision,  who 
have  been  taught  to  pay  no  homage  to  the  goddess, 
and  are,  therefore,  unworthy  of  her  consecration.  Let 
the  hearts  of  the  fatherSy  then^  he  turned  towards  the 
children. 
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INTRODUCTION   TO  VOLUME  III.  (1841). 

In  commencing  the  third  volume  of  the  Common 
School  Journal,  under  circumstances  not  the  most 
flattering  to  editorial  hope  or  pride,  we  improve  the 
opportunity  to  make  some  exposition  of  our  views  and 
purposes.     Hitherto    this   Journal    has    been    wholly 
devoted  to  the  great  but  neglected  cause  of  Education. 
We  believe  the  most  captious,  in  politics  or  theology, 
have  discovered  no  ground  for  exception  in  any  of  its 
pages.     And  although  we  attribute  its  narrow  circula-) 
tion,  and  its  limited  patronage,  in  no  small  degree  toi 
its   entire   abstinence   from  all   those   exciting   topics . 
which  hold  captive  the  public  ear;  yet  for  the  future, 
as  for  the  past,  we  are  resolved  not  to  sound  one  party 
note,  though  its  utterance  should  win  all  ears  to  our 
interest  and  favor. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  generally  appear  in 
obedience  to  some  decided  command,  expressed. by  a 
portion  of  the  community.  Some  special  cause  labors 
to  be  heard,  and  the  press,  with  its  thousand  voices,  is 
summoned  to  proclaim  it.  The  particular  interest  pre- 
exists, the  particular  work  follows  to  promote  that 
interest;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  political  economists, 
the  demand  creates  the  supply.  This  Journal  had  a 
different  origin.  It  was  sent  forth  to  awaken  a  general 
attention  to  the  most  important  of  subjects,  because  no 
such  general  attention  preexisted.  The  friends  of  the 
cause  it  espoused  were  too  few  and  scattered  to  repre- 
sent a  public  voice.     It  went  abroad,  therefore,  not  to 
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answer  an  expressed  popular  want,  but  in  the  hope  of 
* — '  making  the  greatest  of  all  popular  wants  known  and 
heeded.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  these  pur- 
poses, it  has  been  sustained  for  two  years,  at  no  incon- 
siderable expense  to  its  editor,  in  addition  to  the  labor 
expended  upon  it ;  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  first 
number  of  the  third  volume  is  now  issued. 

This  perseverance  may  appear  to  be  folly ;  but  we 
trust  we  can  commend  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  wise. 
It  may  appear  hopeless;  but  to  us  it  opens  a  boundless 
field  of  hope.  It  may  present  us  in  the  character  of  an 
obtruder ;  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  our  aim 
and  object  make  us  worthy  of  a  friend's  reception  and 
^   '    welcome.  .  '   '  ^ 

r.  f-  '     .       t    '      '^^  ^ 

.  ^  '  .     EFFECT   OF   ATTEMPTING   TO  DEFINE   TRUTH    BY  LAW, 

AND  TO   PERPETUATE  IT   BY   POWER   AND   WEALTH, 
INSTEAD  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

When  Protestantism  arose,  freedom  of  opinion  for 
each,  and  tolerance  for  all,  were  the  elements  that 
gave  it  vitality  and  strength.  Without  these,  it  could 
not  have  prevailed.  The  avowed  doctrine  of  Catholi- 
cism was,  that  men  could  not  think  for  themselves ; 
the  avowed  doctrine  of  Protestantism  was,  that  they 
could.  Otherwise  Protestants  would  still  have  been 
slaves,  though  with  new  masters.  If  their  leader  were 
to  be  held  infallible,  he  might  as  well  have  resided  in 
Rome  as  in  London.  What  difference  did  it  make, 
whether  he  were  called  Pope,  or  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
if  with  either  title  he  were  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the 
soul's  destiny  ? 

But  when  Protestantism  triumphed,  it  forthwith 
denied  its  own  principles.     It  had  declared  the  right 
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of  protesting  against  Catholicism;  but  it  now  denied 
the  right,  and  punished  the  act,  of  protesting  against 
itself.  Out  of  this,  eventually,  came  the  exile  of  the 
Puritans  and  the  colonization  of  New  England.  Prot- 
estantism confiscated  religious  estates,  monasteries,  and 
all  the  vast  domains  of  the  Church  that  had  been  ;  but  it 
appropriated  them  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
that  was  to  be.  It  had  claimed  the  right  of  free  thought 
notwithstanding  the  laws  of  its  ancestors ;  but  it  for- 
bade the  exercise  of  free  thought  to  its  posterity.  The 
vast  wealth,  which,  under  the  preceding  domination,  had 
been  set  apart  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  to  perpetuate  its  doctrines  through 
all  time,  it  declared  to  have  been  fraudulently  taken  and 
fatally  appropriated ;  and  on  this  ground  it  was  seized ; 
but  the  new  possessors  reappropriated  it  in  the  same 
way,  to  maintain  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  hierarchy, 
which  themselves  had  established,  and  to  perpetuate  a 
.  set  of  their  own  doctrines  through  all  time.  Here  was 
the  commission  of  a  nefarious  wrong ;  a  scheme  not 
to  promote  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  to  establish, 
upon  everlasting  foundations,  a  faith  prejudicated  to 
be  true.  Thus,  in  more  enlightened  times,  and  by  more 
enlightened  men,  —  nay,  by  the  very  men  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  injustice  of  the  dark  ages,  —  that 
injustice  was  repeated. 

But  in  regard  to  property  and  the  entailment  of 
opinions  by  means  of  it,  the  great  ethical  idea  had 
never  then  been  recognized,  that  the  earth  belongs 
equally  to  the  successive  generations  of  men,  that  are 
created  to  inhabit  it.  The  use  of  the  earth,  and  not  its 
fee  simple^  belongs  to  each  generation,  as  it  comes  into 
existence.  Were  it  not  for  this  principle,  the  unparal- 
leled absurdity  would  follow,  that  any  man,  by  obtaining 
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possession,  during  his  brief  residence  upon  the  globe,  of 
any  portion  of  its  surface,  or  of  its  products,  might 
entail  and  dedicate  that  portion  till  the  day  of  doom, 
to  support  any  whim  or  freak  of  his  own ;  and  that  all 
who  came  after  him  would  be  bound  to  execute  his 
purposes.  A  fact  in  English  history,  once  serious,  now 
ludicrous,  will  illustrate  this.  At  the  time  when  a 
belief  in  the  horrible  doctrines  of  witchcraft  was  on 
the  wane,  a  violent  believer  in  that  fanaticism  fore- 
boded ill  from  its  decline,  and  therefore  bequeathed  a 
large  sum  of  money,  in  perpetuity,  the  annual  income 
of  which  was  forever  to  be  appropriated  to  pay  for  an 
annual  address  in  support  of  witchcraft.  How  much 
better,  if  that  money  had  been  devoted  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  the  young,  to  exorcise  bigotry  and  preju- 
dice, by  the  only  modern  mode  of  casting  out  devils, 
that  is,  by  a  good  education,  and  then  to  have  sub- 
mitted the  question  of  witchcraft  to  a  matured  reason 
and  conscience  ! 

But  if  any  one  man  has  the  power  to  give  a  per- 
petual destination  to  any  property  that  he  may  chance 
to  possess ;  which  one^  let  us  ask,  in  the  genealogical 
line,  shall  have  this  power,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest  ?  The  right  to  decide  must  be  equal  in  all ;  and 
when  the  right  of  decision  is  equal,  the  right  over  the 
subject  matter  of  the  decision  must  also  be  equal ;  and 
hence  no  one  man,  or  one  generation,  can  decide  these 
questions,  definitively,  for  all  his  or  their  successors. 
On  account  of  the  relation  which  Nature  has  estab- 
lished between  parent  and  child,  and  of  the  obligation 
of  the  former  to  support  the  latter,  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  encouraging  industry  and  frugality  in  all,  this 
principle  of  the  equal  right  to  the  earth  by  its  succes- 
sive generations,  is  so  far  modified,  as  to  allow  every  man 
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to  dispose  of  his  property  at  the  time  of  his  decease ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  direct  its  application  for  a  limited 
period  afterwards.  This  is  the  medium  between  an 
endless  ownership  by  one  man,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
agrarianism  on  the  other.  But  in  no  case  does  the  law 
of  Nature,  or  the  law  of  any  nation,  which  follows  the 
law  of  Nature,  allow  any  one  man  to  label  a  continent 
or  an  acre,  an  imperial  crown  or  a  shilling,  with  his 
name,  and  to  say  that  it  shall  be  devoted  through  all 
coming  time  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  will,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wills  of  the  hundreds,  or  the  thousands,  of 
others  who  may  come  into  its  possession  after  him.  It 
has  been  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  false  principle 
of  confining  all  future  ages  within  the  circle  drawn  by 
a  preceding  age,  that  ethical  and  religious  truth  has 
made  such  slow  advances,  compared  with  what  it  might 
have  made,  in  a  country  abounding  with  such  splendid 
talents,  and  where  almost  illimitable  means  have  been 
consecrated,  —  or  rather,  desecrated,  —  to  sustain  it. 
As  well  and  as  justly  might  the  savages,  who  roam 
about  the  head-springs  of  the  Mississippi,  make  binding 
laws  to  define  and  regulate  the  use  of  its  copious 
waters,  when,  as  they  descend  through  a  continent, 
they  reach  the  shores  of  art  and  civilization. 

It  was  thus  by  setting  apart  vast  masses  of  property, 
charged  with  the  accomplishment  of  a  special  purpose, 
that  the  errors  of  men  were  made  to  outlive  their 
authors.  It  was  thus  that  conflicting  dynasties  of 
opinion  were  established,  each  munificently  endowed 
with  revenues ;  each  animated,  as  far  as  human  power 
could  animate  it,  with  the  capacity  of  perpetual  exist- 
ence, and  then  bequeathed  to  after  times,  —  a  disas- 
trous heritage  of  error,  discord,  and  crime.  But  were 
those  men,  in  that  stage  of  the  world's  progress,  when 
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the  human  mind  had  but  just  burst  from  its  an- 
cient thraldom,  and  before  any  of  its  faculties  had 
recovered  from  the  blinding  and  benumbing  influences 
of  its  long  captivity,  —  can  there  be  any  men,  living  at 
any  period  of  the  world's  progress,  —  so  miraculously 
qualified  to  hold  final  jurisdiction  of  the  great  questions 
of  time  and  eternity,  and  so  clearly  commissioned  to 
reveal  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Incomprehensible  Mind, 
that  they  are  authorized  to  frame  a  mould  in  which  all 
human  opinions  are  thereafter  to  be  cast?  Cannot  the 
human  intellect,  laboring  with  clearer  vision  upon 
ampler  materials,  —  cannot  the  heart,  disburdened  of 
some  of  the  impurities  which  now  sensualize  its  best 
conceptions,  —  cannot  the  mighty  evolutions  of  Nature, 
revealing  from  time  to  time  some  great  criterion  of 
truth,  —  cannot  all  these,  at  some  more  auspicious 
period,  add  to  the  opinions  of  men  some  new  element 
of  truth,  or  purge  them  from  the  contamination  of 
some  ancient  error?  The  fundamental  error  has  been, 
that  each  one  of  various  conflicting  systems  claimed 
to  have  arrived  at  perfection ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
each  denounced  all  repugnant  systems  as  wrong.  But 
each  of  those  conflicting  systems  cannot  be  the  sole 
repository  of  truth.  Each  cannot  set  contradictory, 
yet  just  limits,  to  human  faith  ;  yet  each,  in  the  vain 
imagination  of  its  founders,  was  to  be  the  coeval  of 
time  and  the  centre  of  a  universal  conformity.  Each, 
having  attained  infallibility,  was,  by  its  own  laws,  to 
remain  stationary  and  unchangeable  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  futurity  and  the  advancements  of  the 
race.  Nay,  though  the  heavens  should  be  opened,  once 
and  again,  and  a  more  full  revelation  should  descend 
from  above,  to  dispel  all  doubt  and  delusion  from  the 
minds  of  men,  these  institutions,  by  virtue  of  their  own 
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immutable  provisions,  must  survive,  still  announcing 
their  exploded  oracles,  and  giving  to  ancient  errors  the 
triumphal  honors  of  a  restoration. 

Since  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
conformity  to  the  existing  standard  has  been  the  saving 
virtue.  The  discovery  of  new  truths  has  been  resisted, 
and  their  promulgation  punished.  Men  have  not  been 
rewarded  for  the  wisdom  that  would  have  discarded 
error,  but  for  the  vigor  which  has  defended  it.  The 
brand  of  illegality  and  of  infamy  has  been  stamped 
upon  the  honest  operations  of  the  human  intellect, 
wherever  their  results  differed  from  the  legal  formulas. 
A  following  out  of  conscientious  trains  of  thought,  and 
a  declaration  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they  led, 
have  furnished  more  tenants  for  the  dungeon,  more 
victims  for  the  executioner,  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. And  even  when  civilization  had  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  the  instruments  of  torture  were  regarded 
only  as  dreadful  objects  of  curiosity,  their  use  was  super- 
seded by  disfranchisement ;  by  withholding  patronage 
and  disdaining  companionship ;  by  open  denunciation 
and  secret  maligning ;  by  thwarting  and  baf9ing  all 
the  enterprises  and  hopes  of  honest  industry  and  honor- 
able ambition.  We  say  again,  look  at  Great  Britain,  a 
country  marching  in  the  van  of  European  civilization ; 
—  in  England,  one  faith  is  established  by  law ;  in 
Scotland,  another;  while  Ireland  has  been  scourged 
and  tortured  to  madness,  to  compel  it  to  adopt  a  faith 
which  it  was  never  sufficiently  educated  to  understand. 
Splendid  talents  have  been  retained,  vast  contributions 
levied,  not  for  the  noble  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is 
truth,  but  to  defend  and  diffuse  contradictory  systems, 
prejudicated  to  be  true.  For  each  of  these  images  of 
truth  support  and  homage  are  demanded ;    and  that 
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which  is,  and  from  its  nature  must  be,  one  and  uni- 
versally  the  same^  becomes  discordant,  repugnant  to 
itself,  and  changes  form,  features,  and  the  very  ele- 
ments of  its  being,  as  we  cross  the  narrowest  river  or 
channel.  When  the  believers  in  these  different  images 
have  feared  that  they  could  not  commend  them  to  their 
successors,  they  have  called  in  the  authority  of  the  law, 
to  sustain  the  infirmity  of  the  idols.  If  the  power  of 
the  law  could  not  accomplish  the  object,  then  institu- 
tions must  be  established,  where  the  youth,  who  were 
designed  to  exercise  a  predominant  influence  in  society, 
might  be  assembled,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained 
into  free,  athletic,  and  candid  men,  who  might  make 
wider  and  wider  excursions  over  the  world  of  knowl- 
edge, and  bring  back  more  of  those  elementary  truths, 
from  which  truths  of  a  higher  order  could  be  deduced ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  minds  imbued  witii 
the  prejudices  of  the  instructors'  minds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  their  intellectual  frame  distorted  and 
weakened,  so  that  they  might  halt  and  limp,  just  as 
their  teachers  halted  and  limped,  and  might  check 
their  onward  progress,  whenever  their  guides  grew 
weary,  though  the  most  glorious  prizes  of  the  moral 
universe  should  lie  in  full  prospect  before  them.  It 
was  for  this  end  that  the  Jesuits'  colleges  were  founded, 
in  Europe ;  —  not  for  the  purpose  of  quickening  the 
mental  vision  of  the  thousands  of  youths,  who  crowded 
within  their  walls,  so  that  they  might  behold  more  and 
more  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  universe,  and 
thus  comprehend  more  and  more  of  the  perfections  of 
the  Infinite  Architect ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
more  closely  to  the  eye  of  the  pupils  the  painted  glass 
of  a  creed,  and  of  substituting,  in  their  delineations 
of  Divine  power  and  wisdom,  the  feeble  and  distorted 
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sketches  of  men  for  the  transcendent  proportions  and 
coloring  of  the  original.  At  brief  intervals,  too,  whole 
countries  were  swept  for  gold,  the  pride  of  the  living 
and  the  fears  of  the  dying  appealed  to,  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  funds,  to  be  devoted,  through  all  the  unknown 
changes  of  futurity,  to  make  men  believe  just  so  much, 
and  disbelieve  just  so  much,  as  their  ancestors  believed 
or  disbelieved.  Not  only  were  schools  established  for 
the  training  of  young  men,  but  even  children  of  the 
tenderest  age,  at  that  period  when  their  impressible 
minds  are  almost  equally  receptive  of  error  and  of  truth, 
were  made  to  decide,  dogmatically  and  definitively, 
upon  the  nature  and  attributes,  the  past  history  and 
the  future  purposes,  of  that  Being,  who,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  His  wisdom,  charges  even  His  angels  with 
folly. 

In  contrast  with  this,  how  beautifully  does  the  history 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost  exemplify  the  unity  of  the 
Gospel  spirit,  when  the  apostles  ^'  were  all  with  one 
accord  together ;" — and  though  they  spoke  but  a  single 
tongue,  yet  "men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
— Parthians  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus 
and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
parts  of  Lybia  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome, 
Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians,  —  every 
man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language,  — his  own 
tongue,  wherein  he  was  born  ! " 

EFFECT     OF     ATTEMPTING     TO     DISCOVER     TRUTH     BY 

CANDID   INQUIRY. 

But_let._us_turn  from  tnis gainful  subject  fifxonteiP- 
plation^to  see  what  has  been  done,  and  with  what 
success,   in    relation   to  other   subjects  of  human    in- 
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y  quiry ;  and  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  derive  some 
^  wisdom  from  all  the  follies  of  the  past.  When  an 
earnest  disputation  arose  among  philosophers  respect- 
ing the  sphericity  of  the  globe,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  France  instituted  a  commission,  which 
visited  Lapland  and  Peru,  and  measured  a  degree  of 
.latitude  near  the  pole  and  under  the  equator.  The 
measurement  being  efifected,  the  dispute  was  quelled; 
and  the  fact,  once  ascertained,  led  to  important  con- 
clusions in  science.  When  some  most  interesting 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  were  unexplained,  those 
astronomers,  who  first  improved  their  instruments  of 
observation,  obtained  the  enduring  honors  of  a  discov- 
ery. An  instance  of  this  course  of  proceeding  may  be 
instructive.  The  planet  Herachel  was  seen  as  early  as 
1756,  and  was  then  enrolled  among  the  fixed  zodiacal 
stars.  Having,  in  the  course  of  its  annual  revolution, 
changed  its  place,  some  English  astronomers  considered 
it  a  lost  star.  But  when  Herscliel,  in  1781,  dropped 
his  "  sounding  line  "  into  the  heavens  and  rediscovered 
it,  the  French  astronomers  contended  that  it  was  a 
comet.  But,  as  telescopes  were  improved  and  further 
observations  made,  its  true  nature  was  ascertained; 
and  now,  it  needs  no  law  of  the  state,  nor  professorship 
in  a  college,  to  prove  its  character.  But  suppose  the 
philosophers  of  that  day  to  have  been  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  their  contemporary  religious  partisans,  —  then 
the  advocates  of  the  different  doctrines  would  respect- 
ively have  founded  an  academy,  with  an  unalterable 
charter,  endowed  it  by  princely  donations,  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  professors  of  their  own  school, 
and  bound  them,  forever,  to  teach, — in  France,  that 
the  planet  was  a  comet,  in  England,  that  it  was  a  lost 
star.     To  exterminate  unbelievers,  appeals  would  have 
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been  made  to  the  power  of  the  government.  In  one 
country,  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  would  have 
been  renewed ;  in  the  other,  the  flames  of  Smithfield 
rekindled.  And  when  the  nations  had,  by  exile  and 
fire,  exterminated  the  philosophical  heresy  at  home,  no 
obstacle  would  have  remained  to  the  equipment  of 
armies  and  navies  for  a  mutual  warfare,  —  each,  pro- 
fessedly, for  the  extension  of  the  only  true  faith,  but, 
actually,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  false  one.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  elements  of  the  planet  would  have  been 
uncalculated ;  the  irregularities  of  the  solar  system, 
unexplained ;  the  science  of  astronomy,  with  the  de- 
pendent sciences  of  geography  and  navigation,  incom- 
plete ;  the  arts  depending  upon  all  these  sciences,  post- 
poned; the  infinite  wisdom  of  Him  who  has  so  perfectly 
marshalled  the  planetary  worlds,  unknown  ;  and  the 
earth,  which,  with  a  thousandth  part  of  the  sacrifice, 
might  have  been  beautified  into  a  paradise,  would  have 
been  blackened  by  the  fires  of  persecution  and  the  con- 
flagrations of  war. 

If  those  momentous  questions  are  ever  to  be  cor- 
rectly decided,  which,  for  ages  past,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  rack,  the  fagot,  and  the  dungeon,  and  they 
could  not  decide,  —  which  the  blood  of  all  the  martyrs 
has  failed  to  decide,  —  which  the  power  of  kings,  aided 
by  the  wealth  of  nations,  has  failed  to  decide ;  — .if 
these  questions  are  ever  to  be  correctly  decided,  with- 
out supernatural  agency,  it  must  be  by  each  party's 
laying  aside  its  exclusiveness,  its  pride,  its  infallibility, 
its  contempt,  and,  by  the  union  of  all  in  some  noble 
plan,  to  give  to  another  generation  fitter  attainments, 
greater  capacities,  and  that  without  which  all  other 
means  are  worthless  —  minds  free  from  prejudice,  and 
yearning  after  truth. 
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It  is  not  with  any  invidious  spirit,  that  we  have 
drawn  illustrations  from  passages  in  the  history  of  our 
mother  country ;  we  have  done  so  only  because,  from 
the  greatness  of  that  nation  and  the  identity  of  our 
language  with  hers,  her  history  affords  passages  more 
conspicuous  and  more  familiar  than  any  we  could  have 
selected,  as  admonitory  lessons,  from  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  Both  further  from  home,  and  nearer 
home,  modern  history  abounds  with  similar  warnings. 
Almost  all  men  have  joined  in  the  warfare  of  parties, 
while  the  explorers  after  truth,  independent  of  party, 
have  been  few. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  TO  DIS- 
COVER TRUTH,  AND  TO  RAISE  UP  MINDS  CAPABLE 
OF   UNDERSTANDING   IT? 

Unhappily,  we  cannot,  in  this  country,  claim  ex- 
emption from  the  same  errors,  in  regard  to  any  of  the 
great  departments  in  the  highest  interests  of  man.  From 
the  commencement  of  our  government,  —  nay,  before 
that  commencement, —  the  individuals  of  the  commun- 
ity, with  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  cause  they  es- 
poused, decided  the  most  important  questions,  with  the 
least  possible  inquiry  or  consideration ;  and  questions 
which  have  now  convulsed  the  country  for  nearly  half 
a- century,  are  yet,  apparently,  as  far  from  being  settled, 
as  when  they  first  arose.  The  parents  contended  while 
they  lived,  bequeathed  the  contention  to  their  children 
when  they  died,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  later 
descendants.  How  immensely  different  would  have 
been  the  result,  if,  from  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  grand  aim  had  been  to  train  the  then 
rising,  but  now  risen,  generation,  to  profoundness  of 
thought  and  rectitude  of  purpose  I 
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What  dispassionate  spectator  of  our  Presidential 
struggles  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  has  not  been  com- 
pelled to  think,  a  thousand  times,  if  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  ignorance,  and  the  selfishness,  and  the 
depravity,  which  each  party  has  charged  upon  its 
opponents,  was  true,  that  we  need,  that  we  must  have, 
a  better  intellectual  and  moral  education  for  the 
young,  —  for  those  who  are  so  soon  to  be  summoned 
to  act  upon  similar  questions,  and  with  similar  ex- 
posures and  temptations,  or  that  this  country  is  fast 
verging  to  ruin ;  and,  if  one  hundredth  part  of  these 
mutual  recriminations  be  not  true,  what,  then,  must 
be  the  depravity  of  the  community  that  utters  or 
endures  them  ?  ^ 

While  the  whole  forces  of  society  are  thus  expended 
in  political  and  polemical  warfare,  —  while  all  the 
potent  enginery  which  the  mechanic  arts  have  con- 
ferred upon  men,  is  turned  into  batteries  for  more 
effective  and  far-reaching  destruction ;  it  is  in  sorrow 
and  humiliation  that  we  ask.  What  is  done  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  rearing  up  a  generation  more  able  to 
discover,  and  more  willing  to  adopt,  whatever  is  true, 
and  thus  of  delivering  these  various  and  hostile  parties 
from  the  dominion  of  errors,  which,  certainly  all  but 
one  of  them,  perhaps  all  of  them,  are  battling  to  pro- 
tect ?  Is  each  one  of  them,  while  its  present  members 
live,  to  go  on,  reviling,  persecuting,  excommunicating, 
anathematizing  all  its  opponents;  and  then  to  curse 
posterity  by  inflicting  upon  them  both  the  will  and 
the  organized  means  of  making  the  warfare  eternal  ? 

1  Daring  one  of  the  late  Presidential  contests,  the  editor  of  a  Paris 
paper  announced  to  his  readers,  that  he  had  just  received  a  file  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  and  was  sorry  to  learn,  from  their  perusal,  that  the  two 
rival  candidates  for  the  Presidency  were  the  two  greatest  rascals  in  that 
country. 
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Is  it  not  a  plain  corollary  from  our  belief  in  the  per- 
fections of  God,  that  no  department  of  the  universe  has 
been  so  constituted  by  Him  that  it  can  ever  be  suc- 
cessfully administered  without  intelligence  and  virtue  ? 
The  universe  was  not  constructed  upon  party  prin- 
ciples; it  can  never  be  successfully  administered  upon 
'^^l.'^\  them.  To  produce  intelligent  and  virtuous,  not  parti- 
\^     ^   fr  ^'*^  san,  minds,  then,  should  be  the  great  object  of  every 

"^  one  who  believes  in  the  Divine  Being,  and  in  human 

responsibility.  But  this  is  never  the  aim  of  partisans. 
Their  eternal  cry  is,  Let  us  prevail,  and  all  opposition 
be  crushed.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  holy  and  beauti- 
ful form  of  Truth  is  torn,  —  not  in  twain  only,  but 
twice  in  twain,  —  and  shares  the  horrible  fate  of  a 
traitor  in  the  old  Roman  camps,  to  whose  four  out- 
spread limbs  four  wild  horses  were  harnessed.  What 
endless,  infinite  good  would  have  been  realized,  ere 
this,  if  the  wealth,  the  time,  the  talents,  which  different 
parties  have  expended  in  transfusing  their  own  special 
and  peculiar  opinions  into  the  unprejudiced  minds  of 
the  young,  had  been  expended  in  instilling  the  love  of 
truth,  and  in  training  the  intellect  to  seek  for  wisdom, 
as  "  the  principal  thing  I " 

But  it  is  not  the  cause  of  truth  only,  and  all  the 
happiness  which,  according  to  the  very  constitution  of 
things,  flows  from  a  perception  of  it  and  an  obedience 
to  it,  that  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  arrogance  and 
the  malevolence  of  party  spirit,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment of  human  interests  it  has  ruled.  By  it  the  world 
has  been  converted,  as  it  were,  into  a  jungle  of  wild 
beasts.  A  comparison,  among  men,  of  those  views  in 
which  they  concur,  always  gives  an  impulse  to  the 
kindly  feelings.  A  coincidence  of  opinion  is  a  bond  of 
attachment.     But  by  forgetting  everything  which   is 
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matter  of  common  belief,  and  holding  the  attention 
steadfastly  fixed  on  points  of  dissension,  all  the  dis- 
social and  repellent  feelings  of  the  mind  are  roused 
into  vigorous  activity.  Pride,  uncharitableness,  and 
revenge,  at  length  usurp  dominion  over  the  soul,  and 
man  finds  bis  conceptions  of  the  demons  of  another 
world  realized  in  the  character  of  his  brethren  in  this. 
Well  might  the  immortal  Milton  break  forth  with  that 
startling  exclamation,  — 

"O  shame  to  man !  devil  with  devil  damned 
Firm  concord  holds ;  —  men  only  disagree, 
Of  creatures  rational/^ 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 

We  maintain  that  domestic  and  social  affections, 
reason,  conscientiousness,  and  susceptibilities,  by  which 
we  can  be  made  to  venerate  and  reverence  all  that  is 
divine  and  adorable,  constitute  parts  of  our  being ;  and, 
were  all  our  faculties  wisely  trained  and  developed,  and 
brought  within  those  influences  which  are  ever  ready 
to  act  upon  them,  instead  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
earth  ever  being  searched  in  vain  to  find  five  righteous 
men,  they  might  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  many  who 
were  not  righteous.  Though  the  qualities  of  our  minds 
arrange  themselves  along  an  ascending  scale,  3'et  each, 
even  the  lowest,  must  receive  a  proportionate  attention 
and  cultivation,  or  the  perfection  of  the  highest  will  be 
impaired.  There  is  a  gradation  and  a  symmetry  among 
the  faculties,  and  a  corresponding  gradation  and  sym- 
metry among  the  duties  which  result  from  their  pos- 
session. Their  basis  is  upon  the  earth;  but,  like  the 
ladder  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  patriarch,  they  reach  to 
heaven.  The  performance  of  some  duties,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  subordinate  in  their  nature,  is  still  a  pre- 
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requisite  to  the  ability  to  perform  others  of  a  superior 
grade.  In  such  cases,  the  means  is  temporarily  con- 
verted into  the  end.  It  is  our  duty,  by  industry  and 
frugality,  to  provide  a  competency  for  our  physical  sub- 
sistence, and,  by  practising  temperance  in  all  things,  to 
obtain  an  insurance  from  nature  upon  continued  health 
and  prolonged  life ;  because,  without  these  possessions^ 
the  duties  of  a  superior  grade  will  either  be  imperfectly 
performed  or  wholly  omitted.  So  far  as  this  first  class 
of  duties  is  not  prerequisite  and  subsidiary,  it  is  a 
higher  duty  to  refine  the  taste,  to  quicken  and  irradi- 
ate the  faculties  of  fancy,  wit,  and  genius.  It  is  a  still 
higher  duty  to  master  and  appropriate  the  common 
treasures,  which,  from  age  to  age,  have  been  gathered 
into  the  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge;  to  endue  the 
intellect  with  prudence,  sagacity,  and  wisdom ;  to 
purify  its  vision  and  enlarge  its  circuit,  that  it  may 
move  over  the  hitherto  unexplored  regions  of  science 
and  art,  like  that  spirit,  which,  in  the  beginning,  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  out  of  chaos  educed 
light,  and  order,  and  harmony.  But  there  are  still 
nobler  elements  mingled  in  our  being;  and  hence, 
there  are  still  higher  duties  summoning  us  to  action. 
The  social  and  benevolent  and  moral  affections ;  the 
sentiment  of  justice ;  the  feeling  of  consanguinity  with 
all  our  race,  giving  us  a  sense  of  personal  propriety  in 
all  that  is  good,  by  whomsoever  wrought,  or  whereso- 
ever existing,  prompting  us  to  succor  all  remediable 
distress,  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  needy  and  keep 
back  cold  and  hunger  from  their  dwellings,  to  visit  the 
bed  of  sickness  and  break  the  strength  of  pain,  to 
supply  the  deprivations  of  the  senses  or  of  the  reason, 
to  cultivate  an  after-growth  of  happiness  in  bosoms 
where  the  first-fruits  have  been  consumed  in  the  fires 
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of  a£Qiction  ;  —  these  are  exalted,  hallowed  capacities ; 
they  are  the  summit  and  glory  of  our  being  ;  they  lie     ^     !^  ^  '-  , 
upon  the  confines  of  divinity.     The  agency  of  the  cor-  '  ^^ 

poreal  powers,  in  all  their  quickness  and  vigor,  is  bi>t 
subordinate,  —  yea,  the  loftiest  powers  of  the  intellect 
are  but  ministerial  and  executive,  in  relation  to  the 
social,  benevolent,  and  moral  attributes.  The  per- 
fection of  the  physical  and  intellectual  capacities, 
indeed,  consists  in  their  adaptation,  as  means  and  in- 
struments, to  promote  our  reverence  for  God,  our 
benefactions  to  man,  our  regard  for  every  order  of 
sentient  beings.  The  bestowment  of  such  capacities 
was  worthy  the  munificence  of  Heaven.  It  is  only  by 
the  just  guidance  and  cultivation  of  these,  that  we  can 
realize  that  incomputable  wealth  of  happiness  of  which 
our  being  is  made  susceptible.  Their  free  expansion, 
their  ever-increasing  energy,  is  the  consummation  of 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  our  existence. 

The  law  of  charity  and  benevolence,  therefore,  which 
results  from  our  very  structure,  organization,  and 
wants,  is  universal  and  eternal.  It  sends  out  from  our 
bosom,  in  eveiy  direction,  a  living  nerve,  that  reaches 
the  circumference  of  being;  but  it  graduates  and  ap- 
portions our  sympathies  over  the  whole,  according  to 
our  ability  and  opportunity  to  do  good.  This  law 
recognizes  none  of  those  geographical  boundaries  where 
nation  leans  against  nation,  nor  knows  of  any  region  of 
the  globe,  nor  any  complexion  of  its  inhabitants,  that 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  obligations.  It  is  not  of 
periodical  recurrence,  imposing  its  commands  only 
upon  anniversaries  or  days  of  splendid  ceremonial,  and 
then  to  be  suspended  until  the  completion  of  another 
cycle.  It  is  not  restricted  to  our  contemporaries,  but 
reaches  backward  into  the  past,  and  forward  into  the 
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future.  The  feeling  which  it  inculcates  towards  the 
great  benefactors  of  the  race,  in  whatever  age  they 
may  have  toiled  or  combated,  is  a  glowing  sentiment 
of  gratitude  and  veneration.  The  battle-field,  where 
the  patriot  fell;  the  scaffold,  where  truth  sustained 
the  martyr ;  the  cell,  where  the  sage  was  nightly  rapt 
in  contemplation,  forecasting  the  welfare  of  his  kind,  — 
become,  in  the  imagination,  consecrated  scenes.  They 
speak  to  the  heart  with  the  power  of  a  religion,  pro- 
claiming that  the  truest  gratitude  for  deeds  of  benig- 
nity is  to  imitate  them,  and  that  the  sincerity  of  our 
admiration  is  tested  by  the  emulation  it  kindles.  Na- 
tions, in  their  collective  capacity,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  amenable  to  this  law,  because  each  generation  holds 
its  immunities  and  institutions,  not  by  an  absolute 
tenure,  but  in  trust  for  those  other  parts  of  the  same 
nation  whom  the  providence  of  God  shall  appoint  to 
succeed  them.  To  transmit  to  posterity  demoralizing 
laws,  deteriorated  institutions,  or  licentious  manners, 
to  send  among  them  any  auxiliaries  of  prejudice,  or  to 
preoccupy  their  minds  with  any  bias  against  fair  inves- 
tigation, is  an  infraction  of  the  Eternal  principles  of 
justice.  The  government  which  strives  to  propagate  a 
creed  through  all  succeeding  times  by  a  moral  ap- 
paratus, skilfully  devised,  to  reward  the  vicious  and  to 
seduce  the  virtuous  predilections  of  men,  commits 
more  open  treason  against  the  majesty  of  truth,  than  if 
it  had  striven  to  propagate  the  same  creed  among  its 
contemporaries  by  inquisitorial  enginery.  Nor  is  the 
range  of  this  law  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
human  family.  Wherever  there  is  a  nerve  to  vibrate 
with  pleasure  or  pain,  from  him  "  who  walks  erect  and 
looks  on  heaven,"  down  to  the  lowest  insect,  it  bids  us 
acknowledge  the  creative  power  and  sustaining  care  of 
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a  common  Parent,  and  not  to  hold  any  part  of  his     n 
workmanship  as  beneath  our  regard.     It  was  in  a  true 
spirit,  that  the  poet  said,  — 

'*  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  fiiends 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm/* 

It  is  this  law  of  love,  whose  obligations  are  thus 
comprehensive  and  fitly  apportioned,  which  it  should 
be  the  primary  object  of  our  lives  to  fulfil,  and  the 
tendency  of  all  direct  and  indirect  education,  —  of  all 
our  manners,  habits,  and  institutions,  —  to  inculcat.e 
upon  children  and  transmit  to  posterity.  Then  and 
then  only,  whatever  may  be  the  party  names  we 
assume,  or  the  pretensions  we  make,  shall  we  act  in 
unison  with  that  spirit  which  proclaimed  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

ALL  AFFECTIONS   AND  IMPULSES  MUST   BE  GUIDED  BY 

INTELLECT. 

But  we  turn,  for  a  moment,   to  explore  another  —     '   '  ,  J 
source  of  human  error  and  misery.     The  poet  Burns  .  f*    v 

condensed  the  pathos  of  history  into  two  lines,  — 

«*Man*s  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.'* 

But  it  is  some 'mitigation  of  the  pain  inseparable 
from  a  realization  of  this  truth,  to  reflect,  that  no  in-  /  - 
considerable  part  of  the  calamities  and  crimes  which 
make  up  the  ^^  infinite  of  agonies  "  of  the  human  race, 
has  resulted  from  ignorance,  from  weakness  of  in- 
tellect, from  the  misguidance  of  right  feelings,  and  not 
from  a  licentious  indulgence  in  wrong.     Virtuous  im- 
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pulses  are  not  enough  to  insure  happiness ;  men  must 
use  their  virtue  wisely.  When  vice,  open  and  un- 
masked, begins  its  ravages,  men  rally  for  its  extermi- 
nation ;  but  how  often  do  they  cheer  on  misguided 
virtue,  though  its  acts  are  suicidal;  yea,  though  it 
results  in  such  misery,  that  men  begin  to  deny  the 
existence  of  virtue  itself  I  If  our  desires  i  after  human 
welfare  are  pure  and  fervent  as  ever  glowed  in  a 
seraph^s  bosom,  yet,  if  all  illusive  appearances  be  not 
scrutinized  and  avoided,  if  all  illicit  means  be  not 
spurned,  the  activity  of  those  desires  will  only  make 
havoc  of  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind.  All  are 
familiar  with  many  of  the  delusions  of  the  bodily 
senses.  The  most  extraordinary  of  them  have  been 
collected  and  explained,  under  the  appellation  of  "  Nat- 
ural Magic;"  and  these  are  so  numerous  as  to  fill  a 
large  volume.  Philosophers,  misled  by  their  senses, 
taught,  for  thousands  of  years,  that  the  globe  was  a 
plane,  and  the  firmament  a  diurnally  revolving  sphere. 
And,  until  a  period  comparatively  recent,  those  shin- 
ing worlds  that  emblaze  the  canopy  of  heaven,  —  each 
the  attestation  of  Omnipotence,  —  were  regarded  as 
tinsel  ornaments,  wherewith  the  earth's  dome  was 
bespangled;  —  or,  still  worse,  were  implements  for  the 
insane  divinations  of  the  astrologer.  Well  does  Fon- 
tenelle  say,  "  What  follies  should  we  not  have  been 
repeating  this  day,  had  we  not  been  anticipated  in  so 
many  of  them  by  the  ancient  philosophers  1  " 

There  are  mental  delusions  also,  of  which  it  is  as 
difficult  to  disabuse  the  intellect  and  the  affections, 
-.as  to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  bodily  organs.  The 
Spartans  did  not  legalize  theft  because  no  rights  of 
property  were  recognized  at  Lacedsemon,  but  because 
vigilance,  artifice,  and  stratagem,  among  that  warlike 
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people,  were  deemed  paramount  virtues,  and  worthy 
to  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  any  others.  The 
Roman  matrons  did  not  mingle  their  plaudits  with 
those  of  their  ferocious  husbands  at  the.  gladiatorial 
combats  because  they  had  no  human  sympathies  to 
be  shocked  at  such  terrible  spectacles,  but  because, 
in  their  minds,  as  in  their  language,  ^*  valor "  and 
"virtue"  were  synonymous;  and  their  idolatry  of 
martial  glory  found  delightful  excitemeut  in  witness- 
ing acts  of  brutal  heroism  and  the  power  of  physical 
endurance.  No  people  ever  fell  into  polytheism,  or 
the  worship  of  idols,  because  they  were  void  of  the 
spirit  of  devotion.  The  homage  paid  to  sylvan  or  to 
mountain  divinities,  to  beasts,  and  birds,  and  hideous 
reptiles,  to  stocks  and  stones,  scarcely  shapen  into  the 
resemblance  of  any  living  thing,  only  demonstrates  the 
irrepressible  workings  of  veneration  in  hearts  that 
"  run  o'er  with  worship."  All  pagan  nations,  from  the 
polished  Athenian  to  whom  the  Apostle  preached,  to 
the  dwarfed  barbarians  that  live  upon  the  borders  of 
the  frozen  pole,  and  fight  with  night  and  storm  for  the 
means  of  a  scanty  subsistence,  have  erected  altars  to 
.  an  "  Unknown  God."  No  nation  ever  legalized  the  un- 
natural crimes  of  infanticide  or  parricide,  or  made  it  a 
religious  duty  for  a  widow  to  burn  herself  upion  the 
funeral  pyre  of  her  husband,  because  they  were  with- 
out natural  affection,  but  because  they  looked  at  these 
enormities  through  an  uninstructed  or  a  misinstructed 
intellect.  These  are  not  amongst  the  sins  which  men 
commit  after  they  know  better.  It  was  fancied  good, 
sanctifying  actual  ill.  It  was  patriotism,  virtue,  and  a 
sense  of  duty,  following  the  false  lights  of  an  ignorant  or 
perverted  mind.  To  prevent  the  extinction  of  human 
happiness  by  a  recurrence  of  calamities  like  these,  — 
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to  put  an  end  to  perversions  in  human  conduct  which 
now  exist,  and  which  inflict  calamities  hardly  inferior 
id  these,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  ignorance  from 
which  they  arose.  We  are  not  among  those  who  hold 
that  knowledge  is  a  sovereign  cure  for  all  the  ills  of 
mankind.  Men  do  less  well  than  they  know.  The 
whirlwinds  of  passion  often  obscure  the  brightest  sun- 
shine of  knowledge.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
disposed  strenuously  to  maintain,  that  many  errora  and 
transgressions  which  have  been  charged  to  a  perversity 
of  disposition,  are  wholly  referable  to  a  deficiency  in 
intelligence.  Blind  men  and  bad  men  equally  miss 
the  best  objects,  —  the  former  from  inability,  the  latter 
from  disinclination,  to  see  them. 

THE  DUTY   OF    ALL  GOOD  MEN,   AND  THE  REWARD 

FOR  ITS   PERFORMANCE. 

To  the  patriot,  then,  who  desires  the  well-being  of 
his  nation  ;   to  the  philanthropist  who  labors  for  the 
happiness  of  the  race;  to  the  Christian  who  includes 
both  worlds  in  his  comprehensive  survey;  —  is  not  the 
path  of  dutj'^  clear  and  radiant  ?     Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  wise  and  the  good  of  all  parties  to  forget  their  per- 
sonal animosities  and  contentions;  to  strike  the  ban- 
ners of  party;   to   unfurl   a  flag  of  truce;   to  come 
together  and  unite  in  rearing  new  institutions,  or  in 
giving  new  efficiency  to  old  ones,  for  the  diffusion  of 
^      useful   knowledge;   for   the   creation    of    intellectual 
.  ability ;   for  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  concord ; 
\  for  giving  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  better 
^  ^      /  means  of  discovering  truth,  higher  powers  of  adyo- 
'       .    eating  it,  stronger  resolutions  of  obedience  to  it,  than 
we  have  ever  enjoyed,  or  possessed,  or  felt?     Is  it  not 
time  for  jiartisans  and  separatists,  of  whatever  name, 
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to  learn  a  nobler  language  than  faction  teaches  ?  For 
clamor,  and  convulsion,  and  persecution,  for  the  ^^wind, 
and  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire,"  in  which  the  spirit 
of  God  does  not  dwell,  may  not  the  past  suffice ;  and 
for  the  future,  can  we  not  listen  to  the  ^^  still  small 
voice  "  of  reason  and  conscience  ? 

Experience,  judgment,  and  faith  proclaim,  that  the 
invigoration  of  the  intellect,  and  the  culture  of  all  the 
higher  affections  and  susceptibilities  of  our  nature,  will 
open  new  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  happiness  and 
of  wisdom  for  the  rising  generation.  Our  attainments 
are  no  measure  of  their  capacities.  The  humap  soul  is 
to  be  appreciated,  not  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what  it  is 
capable  of  becoming.  Hence  its  law  of  expansion  and 
progress  is  its  richest  endowment.  To  be  the  proprie- 
tors of  faculties  which  are  strengthened  by  their  own 
delightful  exertions ;  which  can  collect  knowledge  at 
will,  and  elaborate  that  knowledge  into  wisdom ; — to  be 
the  proprietors  of  affections  which  may  be  dilated  more 
and  more,  until  they  become  like  a  house  with  ^^many 
mansions,"  for  the  residence  of  every  form  of  beauty 
and  of  goodness ;  —  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  self-execut- 
ing law,  which,  for  every  new  act  of  virtue  or  attain- 
ment in  intelligence,  sends  a  new  thrill  of  pleasure 
through  the  soul; — this  is  the  voice  of  God,  sounding 
through  the  depths  of  our  being,  imparting  strength, 
uttering  promise,  and  commanding  us,  if  these  sublime 
capacities  have  not  been  developed  in  ourselves,  not  to 
neglect  their  cultivation  in  our  offspring. 

How  wonderfully  has  this  attribute  of  expansion  and 
development  been  exemplified  in  the  progress  of  the 
useful  arts,  which  have  risen  from  the  rudest  contriv- 
ances of  a  barbarous  age,  to  those  combinations  of 
power  and  skill,  by  which  a  single  individual  can  now 
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add  more  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
than  could  once  be  accomplished  by  the  united  labors 
of  a  nation !  How  many  sciences,  ministering  to  the 
dignity  and  enjoyment  of  the  species,  have,  in  later 
times,  been  evolved,  of  all  the  elements  of  which,  the 
ancients  for  so  many  centuries  held  unconscious  pos- 
session !  And  has  our  Beneficent  Father  wrought 
upon  this  magnificent  scale,  with  regard  to  our  inferior 
faculties,  but  reversed  the  economy  of  his  providence 
with  regard  to  all  the  higher  elements  of  our  being? 
Has  he  given  us  minds,  at  first  ignorant  and  helpless, 
but  filled  up  the  measure  of  goodness  by  enduing  those 
minds  with  the  power  of  indefinite  progression,  yet 
created  affections  which  from  the  first  pulsations  of  life 
are  doomed  to  commence  the  downward  progress  of 
waning  and  decay  ?  Deductions  from  the  history  of  all 
the  faculties  forbid  the  supposition.  There  is  impiety 
in  the  belief.  The  explanation  lies  here.  No  one  of 
the  faculties  has  ever  been  carried  forwards  towards 
perfection,  without  the  aid  of  systematic,  zealous,  and 
collective  effort.     But  systematic,  zealous,  and  coUect- 

/  ive  efforts  fo  liberalize  the  feelings,  to  demolish  the 
barriers  supposed  to  exist  between  men  of  different 
fortunes,   stations,   complexions,    and    opinions,   have 

<never  yet  been  made.  The  records  of  history  contain 
no  such  redeeming  page.  For  conquest  and  rapine,  the 
Alps  have  been  scaled ;  but  between  men  of  different 
faith  there  are  Alps  hitherto  insuperable.  It  has  been 
by  privation  and  sacrifice,  by  enduring,  yearning  effort, 
—  efforts  unshrinking  from  danger,  unseduced  by  all 
the  blandishments  of  the  world,  that  the  arts  and 
sciences  have  been  brought  to  their  present  state  of 
perfection.  How  fervently  has  genius  striven  to  reach 
his  bright  creations  of  eloquence  and  poesy !  — 


{,* 
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"  Wringing  from  lava-veins  the  fire 
That  o'er  bright  words  is  poared ; 
Learning  deep  sounds,  that  make  the  lyre 
A  spirit  in  each  chord/^ 

^  j 

And  who  can  compute  or  foresee  the  success  of  similar  ^  A 

efforts  for  social  ends?  Let  a  power  of  analysis  and 
combination  be  applied  to  the  great  subject  of  educa- 
tion, at  all  comparable  to  that  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  physical  and  abstract  sciences,  and  the  reign  of 
temperance,  liberality,  rectitude,  and  piety,  will  be 
extended  as  far  beyond  its  present  limits,  as  the  domin- 
ion of  civilized  man,  who  converts  all  the  laws  of 
nature  into  instruments  of  power,  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  savage,  to  whom  the  most  splendid  manifesta- 
tions of  those  laws  are  only  so  many  sources  of  superati- 
tion  and  debasement.  Here  is. a  field  which  has  yet. — 
scarcely  been  entered.  Here  is  a  theatre  for  the  noblest 
displays  of  the  wisdom  of  the  lawgiver.  Here,  too,  for 
all  those  who  feel  within  themselves  irrepressible  long- 
ings for  unattained  yet  attainable  good,  a  career  is 
opened,  —  we  will  not  say  for  ambition,  for  that  is  now 
almost  a  dishonored  name,  -^  but  for  that  true  glory, 
whose  flame  can  only  be  lighted  at  the  skies. 

Over  the  whole  world,  wherever  taste,  wit,  fancy, 
skill  —  wherever  the  prizes  of  intellect  in  any  of  its 
varied  combinations  —  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
rivalry,  there  sudden  excellence  has  crowned  its  efforts; 
and  could  the  social  and  benevolent  affections  bind  the 
energies  of  men  in  an  alliance  for  their  advancement, 
our  common  nature  would  no  longer  suffer  under  the 
ignominious  but  uncontroverted  remark,  that  while  we"",  . 
look  forward  to  age  for  wisdom,  we  must  look  back-' 
ward  to  childhood  for  happiness.  No  longer  would  it 
be  quoted,  as  a  proverb,  that,  while  the  rational  powers 
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gain  strength  and  solidity  with  advancing  years,  the 
generous  impulses  of  youth  become  dormant,  its  sym- 
pathies irresponsive,  and  the  currents  of  affection, 
which  in  early  life  overflow,  on  every  side,  soon  gather 
themselves  into  fewer  and  narrower  channels,  until  at 
last  the  waters  are  exhausted,  and  the  fountain  is  sealed. 
Nor  would  he  any  longer  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy, 
who  does  not  survive  his  early  and  disinterested  attach- 
ments, who,  as  years  glide  on,  acquires  new  senses  and 
new  anodynes,  by  which  he  discovers  and  heals  the 
wounds  of  humanity,  —  whose  benevolent  feelings,  in 
fine,  only  emulate,  in  their  growth,  his  intellectual 
powers;  —  nor  would  men  account  for  the  appearance 
of  such  a  mortal  upon  earth,  by  calling  him  a  sacred 
visitant  from  heaven. 

•*  The  spirits  of  the  just  who  bend  from  high. 
Wide  o'er  this  earthly  scene,  their  partial  eye. 
When  first,  arrayed  in  Virtue's  purest  robe. 
They  saw  her  Howard  traversing  the  globe. 
Mistook  a  mortal  for  an  angel-guest, 
And  asked  what  seraph  foot  the  earth  impressed.'*'* 

By  a  rational  and  conbcientious  use  of  the  means  put 
into  our  hands,  an  era  may  be  ushered  in,  when  the 
appearance  of  such  a  spirit  as  animated  a  Howard,  a 
Washington,  and  a  Wilberforce  will  no  longer  be 
deemed  a  prodigy,  and  to  be  accounted  for  only  on 
supernatural  principles. 

( 

CONCLUSION. 

The  tendency  of  the  preceding  remarks  must  be 
obvious,  and  therefore  our  application  of  them  may  be 
brief. 

In  the  flrst  place,  if  there  must  be  institutions,  asso- 
ciations, combinations  amongst  men,  whose  tendency 
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is  to  alienation  and  diseord ;  to  whet  the  angry  feelings 
of  individuals  against  each  other ;  to  transmit  the  con- 
tentions of  the  old  to  the  young,  and  to  make  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  dead  survive  to  the  living;  —  if  these  things 
must  continue  to  be,  in  a  land  calling  itself  Christian ; 

—  let  there  be  one  institution,  at  least,  which  shall  be 
sacred  from  the  ravages  of  the  spirit  of  party,  —  one 
spot,  in  the  wide  hind,  unblasted  by  the  fiery  breath  of 
animosity.  Amid  unions  for  aggression,  let  there  be 
one  rallying  point  for  a  peaceful  and  harmonious  co- 
operation and  fellowship,  where  all  the  good  may  join, 
in  the  most  beneficent  of  laboi*s.  The  young  do  not 
come  into  life,  barbed  and  fanged  against  each  other. 
A  blow  is  never  the  salutation  which  two  infants  give, 
on  meeting  for  the  first  time.  By  a  proper  training, 
the  kindly  feelings  may  be  kept  uppermost.  Those 
powers  may  be  cultivated,  which  have  the  double  bless- 
ing of  bestowing  happiness  on  the  possessor  and  on 
the  race.  The  Common  School  is  the  institution  which 
can  receive  and  train  up  children  in  the  elements  of  all 
good  knowledge,  and  of  virtue,  before  they  are  sub;^ 
jected  to  the  alienating  competitions  of  life.  This 
institution  is  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  by  man ; 

—  we  repeat  it,  the  Common  School  is  the  greatest  dis^ 
covery  ever  made  by  man.  In  two  grand,  characteristic 
attributes,  it  is  supereminent  over  all  others ;  —  first, 
in  its  universality ;  —  for  it  is  capacious  enough  to 
receive  and  cherish  in  its  parental  bosom  every  child 
that  comes  into  the  world ;  and  second,  in  the  timeli- 
ness of  the  aid  it  proffers ;  —  its  early,  seasonable  sup- 
plies of  counsel  and  guidance  making  security  antedate 
danger.  Other  social  organizations  are  curative  and 
remedial ;  this  is  a  preventive  and  an  antidote ;  they 
come  to  heal  diseases  and  wounds;  this  to  make  the 
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physical  and  moral  frame  invulnerable  to  them.  Let 
the  Common  School  be  expanded  to  its  capabilities,  let 
it  be  worked  with  the  efficiency  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble, and  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  in  the  penal  code 
would  become  obsolete ;  the  long  catalogue  of  human 
^^'  "  ills  would  be  abridged ;  men  would  walk  more  safely 
by  day;  every  pillow  would  be  more  inviolable  by 
night;  property,  life,  and  character  held  by  a  stronger 
tenure ;  all  rational  hopes  respecting  the  future  bright- 
ened. 

And,  lastly,  we  deem  it  to  be  the  true  office  of  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press  to  soothe,  and  not  to 
exasperate,  the  passions  of  men  ;  wherever  there  is  any 
subject  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  to  pour  upon  it  a  mild 
and  steady  radiance,  and  not  to  build  war-fires  around 
it,  for  by  such  light  its  merits  will  never  be  truly  seen ; 
and,  above  all,  to  join  with  one  accord  in  diffusing  that 
zeal  for  knowledge,  that  spii-it  of  impartiality,  and 
those  aids  to  progress,  by  which  other  generations  will 
be  qualified  to  establish,  upon  the  basis  of  eternal 
truth,  the  questions  that  now  convulse  the  world. 
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INTRODUCTION   TO  VOLUME   IV.  (1842). 

The  commencement  of  the  first,  or  of  any  succeeding 
volume,  of  a  periodical,  must  always  be  a  step  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance  to  its  Editor.  He  thereby 
enters,  not  only  into  a  legal,  but  into  a  kind  of  honor- 
ary relationship  with  his  readers,  pledging  a  certain 
amount  of  his  time,  labor,  and  talent,  for  the  ensuing 
twelvemonth,  to  gratify  their  tastes,  or  to  provide  for 
their  amusement  or  edification.  He  offers,  as  it  were, 
to  become  a  host,  and,  in  inviting  his  readers  to  become 
his  guests,  he  virtually  promises  to  spread  before  them 
a  succession  of  repasts,  both  tasteful  and  salutary, 
whatever  amount  of  labor  or  of  expense  the  prepara- 
tion may  cost  him.  And  this  undertaking  he  cannot 
honorably  break  or  rescind,  except  from  the  occurrence 
of  circumstances,  both  of  weighty  import,  and  unfore- 
seen at  the  time  of  the  engagement. 

Before  taking  the  pen  to  write  an  Introductory  to 
a  proposed  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Common  School 
Journal,  we  have  revolved  these  considerations  in  our 
mind,  in  the  spirit  of  one  who,  before  going  to  war, 
sitteth  down  and  counteth  the  cost.  In  the  midst  of 
other  engagements  and  duties,  we  find  that  the  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  this  undertaking  are  not  fanciful, 
nor  fabricated  of  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of." 

In  the  first  place,  the  arduousness  of  the  labor,  as 
the  editor  of  every  periodical  well  knows,  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  naught.  He  has  no  calendar  in  which 
he  can  slide  the  days  backwards  or  forwards  to  suit  his 
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convenience.  The  unpitying,  inexorable  recurrence  of 
the  stated  periods,  at  which  the  successive  numbers 
must  be  issued,  whether  there  be  time,  or  health,  or 
brain  for  the  work,  imposes  a  yoke  on  personal  liberty, 
and  exacts  a  task  from  the  mind,  not  lightly  to  be  sub- 
mitted to.  With  the  certainty  of  time,  the  messenger 
must  be  on  its  way ;  and  though  the  welcome,  on  its 
arrival,  be  ever  so  light,  yet  its  absence  at  the  appointed 
season  will  be  condemned  as  severely,  as  though  a  for- 
tune were  staked  on  the  punctuality  of  its  coming. 
Editors,  indeed,  would  be  happy  men,  could  they 
rightfully  suppose  that  the  joy  of  their  subscribers,  on 
the  reception  of  their  work,  were  to  be  measured  by 
the  loudness  of  their  complaints  for  a  missing  number. 
Again,  the  prospect  of  a  recompense,  in  some  form 
of  profit  or  praise,  is  a  stimulus  to  other  enterprises; 

fhxxt  how  few  are  the  men  who  have  added  aught  to  their 
^      I  fortune  or  their  fame,  by  the  most  devoted  services  to 

KjiiQ  neglected,  the  almost  outcast  cause  of  Education  I 
Let  no  literary  Swiss,  or  false  philanthropist,  enlist 
under  this  banner.  He  will  find  himself  fighting  on 
the  losing  side.  Honors  are  reserved  for  combatants 
in  other  fields.  Complimentary  tokens  are  voted  by 
dignified  legislators,  statues  and  monuments  are  erected, 
a  nation  pours  out  its  heart  in  fervid  song  and  elo- 
quence, in  praise  of  the  chieftains  who  have  slaughtered 
their  fellow-men  in  battle ;  but  the  tops  of  the  mount- 
ains are  scarcely  yet  gilded  with  the  morning  light  of 
that  day,  when  mankind  shall  transfer  their  homage 
from  the  destroj'^ers  of  their  race  to  those  champions, 
who  go  not  forth  with  the  sound  of  the  clarion  or 
trump,  but,  with  lowly  and  obscure  labor,  seek  the 
amelioration  of  the  human  race  by  a  bloodless  victory 
over  ignorance,  and  error,  and  crime. 
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The  young  men  who  are  mounting  the  steps  that 
lead  upward  to  the  stage  of  life,  are  ambitious  of  hasty 
fortunes  or  honors.  Hence  they  embark  in  those  spec- 
ulations which  promise  the  quickest  returns  for  invest- 
ments and  profit ;  —  or,  more  commonly,  for  profit 
without  investment.  Their  souls  are  absorbed  in 
watching  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
prices  in  the  market-place.  From  these,  the  education- 
ist has  little  to  expect  either  of  aid  or  sympathy.  They 
may  smile  at  his  simplicity,  they  may  deign  to  com- 
mend his  good-natured  enthusiasm,  but  they  pass  by  to 
their  counter  and  their  merchandise.  Speak  to  them 
of  acquiring  a  stock  of  knowledge  adequate  to  make 
life  useful  and  happy,  and  they  will  ask,  how  much 
semi-annual  interest  it  will  pay ;  speak  to  them  of  lay- 
ing up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  they  will  inquire  at 
what  rates  they  are  taken  at  the  United  States  mint. 

As  little  has  the  educationist  to  hope  from  the  politi- 
cal aspirant,  sighing  for  the  '^  most  sweet  voices "  of 
the  people.  He  has  bought  a  ticket  in  the  lottery  of 
Fame,  and  looks  for  a  speedy  distribution  of  the  prizes. 
He  cannot  appreciate  the  value  of  anything  so  remote 
as  the  fate  of  the  rising  generation.  He  regards  the 
next  election  as  his  day  of  final  account,  and  is  too 
much  busied  in  preparation  for  it  to  attend  to  other 
concerns.  When  the  destiny  of  that  day  is  determined, 
he  enters  into  the  elysium  of  success,  or  is  more  en- 
grossed than  ever  in  escaping  from  the  purgatory  of 
defeat.  In  either  case,  he  has  no  leisure  nor  aid  for 
the  improvement  of  that  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  the  people  which  mends  or  mars  all.  There  is 
another  species  of  the  same  genus,  indeed,  who  have  a 
wonderful  facility  in  accommodating  themselves  to 
circumstances.      They  send  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
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successful  competitor,  on  whichever  side  he  may  be 
found ;  for  if,  say  they,  in  a  republican  government, 
the  majority  is  always  right,  why  should  not  we  always 
be  found  upon  the  right  side?  On  neither  of  these 
classes,  —  and  who  has  taken  their  census  ?  —  can  the 
friends  of  education  rely. 
'  ^  The  doubtful  issue  of  an  enterprise,  —  especially 
.    when  the  doubt  sometimes  seems  merging  in  hopeless- 

'.ness,  —  is  too  formidable  a  discouragement  to  be  over- 
looked. Despair  cannot  work.  There  must  be  a  chance 
of  accomplishing  the  end  designed,  or  Perseverance 
herself  dies.  Since  this  Journal  was  commenced,  — 
now  three  years  ago,  —  many  others,  having  the  same 
general  object  in  view,  have  been  born  and  buried. 
Amid  the  innumerable  excitements  which  overspread 
the  land,  —  transient  and  trivial  as  most  of  them  were, 
—  they  found  no  ear  unappropriated,  no  fibre  of  the 
public  heart  which  some  projector  had  not  already  put 
into  vibration,  and  tuned  to  his  own  purposes.  Though 
the  disciples  of  this  cause,  therefore,  have  lifted  up 
their  voices  in  the  city,  yet  they  have  been  like  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  for  there  have 
been  none  to  hear  them. 

In  view  of  these  discouragements  and  obstacles,  we 
feel  that  we  should  not  merit  the  appellation  of  the 
"slothful  man,"  though  we  should  exclaim,  "There  is 
a  lion  in  the  way."  Perhaps,  however,  if  a  lion  does 
confront  us,  there  are  weapons  and  a  spirit  wherewith 
to  meet  and  vanquish  him. 

Set  over  against  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  are 
the  motives  to  encounter  them.     The  resisting  forces 

;  may  be  great,  but  the  impelling  forces  may  be  greater. 

,  And  if  ever  there  was  a  cause,  if  ever  there  can  be  a 
cause,  worthy  to  be  upheld,  by  all  of  toil  or  sacrifice 
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that  the  human  hand  or  heart  can  endure,  it  is  the^ 
cause  of  education.  It  has  intrinsic  and  indestructible 
merits.  It  holds  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  its  embrace 
as  the  protecting  arms  of  a  mother  fold  her  infant  to 
her  bosom.  The  very  ignorance  and  selfishness  which 
obstruct  its  path  are  the  strongest  arguments  for  its 
promotion,  for  it  furnishes  the  only  adequate  means  for 
their  removal.  It  is  worthy,  therefore,  to  be  urged  for- 
ward over  the  dead  obstacles  of  listlessness  and  apathy, 
and  against  the  living  hostility  of  those  sordid  men 
who  oppose  its  advancement  for  no  higher  reason  than 
that  of  the  silversmiths  who  trafficked  in  the  shrines  of 
the  goddess  Diana,  and  who  would  have  quenched  the 
holy  light  of  Christianity  for  all  mankind,  rather  than 
forego  their  profits  upon  idol-worship. 

Animated  by  these  feelings,  we  again  enroll  our^ 
selves  as  a  soldier  in  this  cause,  —  not  in  the  presump- 
tuous expectation  that  we  can  achieve  aught  that  is 
worthy  of  its  name  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  with- 
out hope  that,  while  we  uphold  its  banner,  others  may 
rally  around  it,  and  bear  it  on  to  victory. 

Education  derives  arguments  for  its  support  from  a 
more  comprehensive  range  of  considerations  than  ever 
united  their  advocacy  for  any  other  human  interests 
Health,  freedom,  wisdom,  virtue,  time,  eternity,  plead 
in  its  behalf.  Some  causes  have  reference  to  temporal 
interests;  some  to  eternal;  —  education  embraces  both. 

The  view  which  invests  education  with  the  awful 
prerogative  of  projecting  its  consequences  forward 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  illimitable  future,  will 
not  be  objected  to  by  the  champions  of  any  religious 
creed.  Those  who  believe  that  the  destiny  of  the 
human  soul  is  irrevocably  fixed  for  weal  or  woe  by  its 
state  or  condition  when  its  exit  from  life  is  made, — 
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who  believe  that,  as  it  is  then  sanctified,  or  unregener- 
ate,  it  must  go  out  from  this  world,  through  an  oppo- 
site avenue,  and  into  an  opposite  eternity,  —  will 
equally  believe  and  maintain  the  tendency  of  intellect* 
ual  and  moral  guidance,  or  neglect,  especially  during 
the  impressible  period  of  youth,  to  turn  its  course  into 
the  broad,  or  into  the  narrow  way.  Those,  also,  who 
believe  that,  although  the  soul  should  enter  the  spirit- 
ual world  "  unhouselled,  unanointed,  unanealed,**  yet 
that  it  will  not  be  cut  off  from  hope,  but  will  be  allowed 
to  pass  through  other  cycles  of  probation, 

*'  TUl  the  foul  crimes  done  in  its  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away/^ 

will  of  course  believe  and  maintain  that,  the  lighter 
the  burden  of  sin  which  weighs  it  down,  at  its  entrance 
into  another  life,  the  sooner  will  its  recuperative  ener- 
gies enable  it  to  rise  from  its  guilty  fall,  and  to  ascend 
to  the  empyrean  of  perfect  happiness.  There  is  still 
another  class,  who  interpret  the  Scriptures  to  promise 
universal  beatitude  to  the  whole  human  race,  at  the 
instant  of  death.  They  maintain  that  the  soul  leaves 
every  earthly  impurity  in  the  foul  tabernacle  of  flesh, 
where  each  had  polluted  the  other  during  life,  and  at 
once  springs  aloft  to  be  robed  in  garments  of  purity. 
But  even  they  do  not  suppose  that  the  spirit,  though 
ransomed  and  cleansed  by  omnipotent  grace,  can  over- 
leap the  immense  moral  spaces  it  has  lost,  and  at  once 
engage  in  the  services  of  the  upper  temple,  with  that 
seraphic  ardor  which  burns  in  bosoms,  where  its  flame 
had  been  kindled  while  yet  on  earth.  In  other  words, 
if  the  dogma  of  the  theologians  were  true,  that  there 
are  in  heaven  seven  orders  of  celestial  spirits,  they  will 
allow,  that  a  wretch  who  died  perpetrating  sacrilege 
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with  his  hands,  and  blaspheming  God  with  his  tongue, 
cannot,  at  once,  and  without  a  single  rehearsal,  strike 
the  harp  and  sing  hosannas  in  unison  with  the  highest 
perfected  spirits,  but  must  forever  be  somewhat  pro* 
crastinated  in  his  ascent  from  order  to  order,  in  the 
celestial  hierarchy. 

In  regard  to  Intellectual  Education,  no  man  can 
offer  a  single  reason  for  arresting  its  progress,  and  con- 
fining it  where  it  now  is,  which  would  not  be  equally 
available  for  reducing  its  present  amount.  He  who 
would  degrade  the  intellectual  standing  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  level  of  Ireland,  would  degrade  Ireland  to 
the  level  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  of  the  Batta 
Islands.  Nor  could  even  the  rank  of  savage  life  claim 
any  immunity  from  still  lower  debasement.  In  the 
*'  lowest  deep,"  there  would  be  some  whose  selfishness 
would  demand  the  opening  of  a  still  ^Mower  deep." 
There  would  be  no  halting  post  until  the  race  had 
reached  the  limits  of  degradation  in  troglodytes  and 
monkeys,  and  the  godlike  fiiculty  of  reason  had  been 
lost  in  the  mechanism  of  animal  instinct.  The  useful 
and  elegant  arts  that  minister  to  the  comfort  of  man, 
and  gladden  his  eye  with  beaut}^  poetry  and  eloquence 
that  ravish  the  soul ;  philosophy  that  comprehends  the 
workmanship  of  the  heavens,  and  reads,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  leaves  of  a  book,  the 
records  of  myriads  of  ages  gone  by ;  language  by  which 
we  are  taught  by  all  the  generations  that  are  past,  and 
by  which  we  may  teach  all  the  generations  that  are  to 
come ;  —  all  these  would  be  sunk  in  oblivion,  and  all 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Bacon, 
and  Newton,  and  Franklin,  would  be  to  chatter  and 
mow,  to  burrow  in  a  hole,  and  crack  nuts  witli  the 
teeth.     Such  is  the  catastrophe  to  which   we  should 
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come,  could  those  prevail,  who  would  make  the  present 
/]       «       horizon  of  human  knowledge  stationary. 

.Physicn^  Rfli]fiftjjnn  is  not  only  of  great  importance 
on  its  own  account,  but,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  seems  to 
be  invested  with  the  additional  importance  of  both 
( ^  \  intellectual  and  moral ;   because,   although   we   have 

frequent  proofs,  that  there  may  be  a  human  body  with- 
out a  soul,  yet,  under  our  present  earthly  conditions  of 
existence,  there  cannot  be  a  human  soul  without  a 
body.  The  statue  must  lie  prostrate,  without  a  pedes- 
tal ;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  pedestal  is  as  important  as 
the  statue. 

The  present  generation  is  suffering  incalculably 
■binder  an  ignorance  of  physical  education.  It  is  striv- 
ing to  increase  the  number  of  pleasurable  sensations, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  great  laws  of  health  and 
life,  and  thus  defeats  its  own  object.  The  sexes, 
respectively,  are  deteriorating  from  their  fathers,  and 
especially  from  their  mothers,  in  constitutional  stamina. 
The  fifteen  millions  of  the  United  States,  at  the  present 
day,  are  by  no  means  five  times  the  three  millions  of 
the  revolutionary  era.  Were  this  degeneracy  attribu- 
table  to  mother  Nature,  we  should  compare  her  to  a 
fraudulent  manufacturer,  who,  having  established  his 
name  in  the  market  for  the  excellence  of  his  fabrics, 
should  avail  himself  of  his  reputation  to  palm  off  sub- 
sequent bales  or  packages,  with  the  same  stamp  or  ear- 
mark, but  of  meaner  quality.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
present  race,  as  compared  with  their  ancestors,  — short 
in  length,  deficient  in  size  and  weight,  and  sleazy  in 
texture.  The  activity  and  boldness  of  the  sanguine 
temperament,  and  the  enduring  nature  of  the  fibrous, 
which  belonged  to  the  olden  time,  are  succeeded  by 
the  weak  refinements  of  the  nervous,  and  the  lolling, 
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lackadaisical,  fasliionable  sentimentality  of  the  lym- 
phatic. The  old  hearts  of  oak  are  gone.  Society  is 
suffering  under  a  curvature  of  the  spine.  If  deteriora- 
tion holds  on,  at  its  present  rate,  especially  in  our 
cities,  we  shall  soon  be  a  bed-rid  people.  There  will  be 
a  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows  this  side  of  Acheron  and 
the  Elysian  fields.  Where  are  the  young  men,  and, 
emphatically,  where  are  the  young  women,  who  promise 
a  green  and  vigorous  age  at  seventy  ?  The  sweat  and 
toil  of  the  field  and  of  the  household  are  despised,  and 
no  substitute  is  provided  for  these  invigorating  exer- 
cises. Even  professed  connoisseurs,  who  lounge  and 
dawdle  in  the  galleries  of  art,  and  labor  to  express  their 
weak  rapture  at  the  Jove-like  stature  and  sublime 
strength  of  Hercules,  or  at  the  majestic  figure  of  Venus, 
beneath  whose  ample  zone  there  resides  the  energy 
which  prevents  grace  from  degenerating  into  weak- 
ness, —  even  they  will  belie,  in  dress  and  contour,  all 
the  power  and  beauty  they  profess  to  admire.  There 
is  a  general  effeminacy  in  our  modes  of  life,  as  com- 
pared with  the  indurating  exposures  of  our  ancestors. 
Our  double-windows ;  our  air-tight  houses ;  our  heated 
and  unventilated  apartments,  from  nursery  to  sleeping- 
room,  and  church ;  the  multitude  of  our  garments  of 
fur,  and  down,  and  woollen,  numerous  as  the  integu- 
ments around  an  Egyptian  mummy,  —  beneath  which 
we  shrink,  and  cower,  and  hide  ourselves  from  our  best 
friend,  the  north-west  wind;  our  carriages,  in  which 
we  ride  when  we  should  be  on  foot;  —  all  these  enervat- 
ing usages,  without  any  equivalent  of  exercise  or  exposure^ 
are  slackening  the  whole  machinery  of  life.  More 
weakly  children  are  born,  than  under  the  vigorous  cus- 
toms and  hardy  life  of  our  fathers ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  significant,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  these  puny 
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children,  under  our  tender  and  delicate  nursing,  are 
reared  than  was  formerly  done.  A  weak  cohesion  still 
exists  in  many  a  thread  of  life,  which,  under  the  rough 
handling  of  former  times,  would  have  been  snapped. 
Amid  hardship  and  exposure,  the  young  were  tough- 
ened or  destroyed.  Nature  passed  round  among  them, 
as  a  gardener  among  his  plants,  and  weeded  out  the 
blasted  and  mildewed.  She  shook  the  tree,  till  the 
sickly  fruits  fell  off.  She  did  not  preserve  these,  as 
the  stock  from  which  to  produce  the  still  more  degraded 
fruits  of  a  second  season.  But,  under  the  modern  hot- 
house system,  the  puny  and  feeble  are  saved.  They 
grow  up  without  strength,  passing  from  the  weakness 
of  childhood  to  that  of  age,  without  taking  the  vigor  of 
manhood  in  their  course.  By  the  various  appliances 
of  art,  indeed,  the  stooping  frame  can  be  kept  upright 
and  the  shrunken  be  rounded  out,  into  the  semblance 
of  humanity.  But  these  cheats  give  no  internal,  organic 
force.  Though  the  arts  of  bolstering  up  the  human 
figure,  and  of  giving  to  its  unsightly  angles  the  curvi- 
linear forms  of  grace,  should  grow  into  a  science,  and 
its  practice  should  be  the  most  lucrative  of  professions, 
yet  not  one  element  of  genuine  beauty  or  dignity  will 
be  thereby  gained.  Such  arts  can  never  bestow  elas- 
ticity and  vigor  upon  the  frame,  nor  suffuse  "the 
human  face  divine  '*  with  the  roseate  hues  of  health. 
The  complexion  will  still  be  wan,  the  pulse  feeble,  the 
motions  languid.  The  eye  will  have  no  fire.  The 
imagination  will  lose  its  power  to  turn  all  light  into 
rainbows.  .  The  intellect  will  never  be  sufficiently 
expanded  to  receive  a  system  of  truths^  and  single 
truths  cut  out  from  their  connections,  and  adopted 
without  reference  to  kindred  truths,  always  mislead. 
The  affections  will  fall,  like  Lucifer,  from  the  upper,  to 
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fasten  upon  objects,  in  the  nether  sphere.  In  a  word, 
the  forces  of  the  soul  will  retreat  from  the  fore-head  to 
the  hind-head,  and  the  brow,  that  '^  dome  of  thought, 
and  palace  of  the  soul,"  will  be  narrow  and  "  villain- 
ously low ; "  for  it  is  here  that  Nature  sets  her  signet, 
and  stamps  her  child  a  philosopher  or  a  cretin.  Here 
she  will  not  suffer  her  signatures  to  be  counterfeited, 
for  neither  tailors  nor  mantua-makers  can  insert  their 
cork  or  padding  beneath  the  tables  of  the  skull. 

We  have  now  pointed,  as  with  the  finger  and  rapidly,  ( 
towards  those  grand  relations  in  which  mankind  stand ' 
to  the  cause  of  education.  These  relations  lie  all 
around  us.  They  connect  us  with  the  universe  ^f 
matter,  and  with  the  universe  of  mind;  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  our  possessing  knowledge,  for  it  is 
only  by  knowledge  that  we  can  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  objects  to  which  we  are  related.  These  truths 
also  point  to  the  future ;  and  hence  the  necessity  that 
we  should  regulate  our  conduct  according  to  them, 
for  every  act  of  life  is  a  step  carrying  us  further 
towards,  or  further  from,  the  goal  of  our  being. 

To  promote  this  object,  at  once. so  comprehensive 
and  so  enduring,  is  among  the  first  duties  of  govern- 
ments ;  it  is  also  among  the  fii*st  duties  of  individuals. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  great  and  powerful,  in  their  broad 
sphere  of  action ;  and  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the 
humble  and  obscure,  in  their  narrower  circle.  Let 
every  one  contribute  "  according  to  his  abilit)'^." 

The  labor  of  another  year,  in  endeavoring  to  advance 
the  well-being  of  our  fellow-men,  through,  enlighten- 
ment, and  the  impulse  of  higher  motives,  is  the  mite 
which  we  propose  to  cast  into  the  "  treasury  "  of  the 
Lord.  We  ask  others  to  cast  in  of  their  abundance. 
We  ask  all  to  receive  into  their  minds  the  great  idea  \ 
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of  social  improvement,  to  contemplate,  and  strive  to  im- 
body  in  human  form,  the  sublime  law  of  progression,  — 
the  possibility  and  the  practicability  of  an  ever-upward 
^^scension  in  the  scale  of  being.  The  race  can  be  made 
happier  and  better  than  it  is.  There  are  innumerable 
sufferings  which  spring  from  ignorance.  This,  knowl- 
edge will  dispel,  and  relieve  multitudes  who  are  now 
tormented  with  unnecessary  and  gratuitous  pain.  There 
are  innumerable  sufferings  springing  from  fountains  of 
perverted  feeling,  which  have  no  necessary  existence, 
which  are  no  part  of  the  inevitable  lot  of  humanity. 
These,  like  the  debasing  customs  of  savage  life,  like 
the  foul  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  paganism,  can 
be  cast  off,  as  a  garment  which  we  have  outgrown. 
There  are  ten  thousand  existing  causes  of  misery  and 
crime,  which  need  not  be  reproduced  and  perpetuated 
in  the  coming  generation.  Many,  nay,  most,  of  the 
burdens  which  mankind  have  borne,  which  we  now 
bear,  may  be  lightened,  before  they  are  cast  upon  our 
successors.  Save,  O,  save  the  myriads  of  innocent 
beings  who  are  just  landing  upon  the  shores  of  time  ;  — 
save  them  from  the  contaminations  of  the  world  into 
which  they  are  sent ;  teach  not  their  unpolluted  lips  to 
utter  curses,  nor  their  hands  to  uphold  injustice,  nor 
their  feet  to  wander  in  forbidden  paths.  Even  those 
who  take  the  darkest  views  of  human  nature,  and  who 
proclaim  the  most  fearful  auguries  concerning  its  ulti- 
mate destiny, — even  they  will  admit  that  the  young 
are  less  vicious  than  the  old;  that  childhood  has  a  sim- 
plicity  and  an  ingenuousness  which  intercourse  with 
the  world  corrupts  and  debauches.  They  will  admit 
that  there  is  a  guilelessness,  an  uncalculating  affection, 
'  a  sensibility  to  wrong,  in  the  breasts  of  the  young, 
■    which  the  arts  and  customs  of  the  world  deprave  and 
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harden.  It  is  we,  who,  by  our  ignorance  and  our 
apathy,  by  our  parsimony  and  our  pride,  create  in  them 
diseases  which  even  the  brute  creation  do  not  suffer, 
because  they  do  not  abuse  the  natures  which  God  has 
given  them.  Why  should  we,  who,  in  our  considerate 
moments,  would  not  punish  even  the  wretch  suspected 
of  crime,  until  guilt  is  fastened  upon  him  by  indubita- 
ble proof,  and  who,  even  then,  profess  to  pity  him,  as 
he  meets  the  just  retributions  of  a  violated  law,  —  why 
should  we  lead  children  astray  by  our  evil  customs  and 
practices,  and  bring  down  upon  them  those  penalties, 
which,  in  the  self-executing  law  of  God,  will  assuredly 
follow  transgression?  To  punish  the  innocent  has 
been  regarded  with  abhorrence  and  execration  in  all 
ages  of  the  world;  but  to  tempt  innocence  to  the  com- 
mission of  those  offences  which  incur  punishment,  is 
far  more  cruel,  because  guilt  is  infinitely  worse  than 
the  punishment  which  avenges  it.  Why  should  inno- 
cent childhood  be  tormented  with  pains  not  of  its  own 
procuring,  — with  pains  which  the  follies  and  the  vices 
of  ancestors  seem  to  have  prepared,  and  made  ready 
against  its  coming?  Why  should  the  new-born  genera- 
tions be  ushered  into  a  world  worse  than  themselves ; 
to  breathe  in  physical  and  moral  contaminations  which 
they  did  not  scatter ;  to  die  of  maladies  engendered  by 
those  who  should  have  been  their  protectors  and  guard- 
ian spirits? 

It  is  in  our  power  to  rescue  children  from  these 
calamities.  It  is  in  our  power  to  guard  them  from  the 
contagion  of  guilt,  from  that  subtilest  of  poisons,  an 
evil  example.  They  can  be  restrained  from  entering 
paths  where  others  have  fallen  and  perished.  No  rude 
child  of  ignorance,  left  to  himself  in  the  wild  wilder- 
ness where  he  was  born,  ever  reached  to  a  thousandth 
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part  of  that  depravity,  which  has  been  achieved  as  a 
common  thing,  by  those  whose  birthplace  was  in  a  land 
of  boasted  civilization.  Civilization,  then,  has  not 
accomplished  its  object.  It  has  g^ven  more  power  than 
rectitude,  —  the  ability  to  perform  great  things  without 
that  moral  sovereignty,  before  which  the  greatest  and 
grandest  achievements  stand  condemned,  if  not  conse- 
crated by  goodness. 

And  here  we  would  inquire  what  sphere  of  patriotic 
exertion  is  left  open  for  the  lover  of  his  country,  but 
the  sphere  of  improving  the  rising  generation  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  more  perfect  and  efficient 
system  for  their  education?  We  call  our  fathei*s 
patriots^  because  they  loved  their  country  and  made 
sacrifices  for  its  welfare.  But  what  was  their  country? 
A  vast  tract  of  wilderness  territory  did  not  constitute 
it.  It  was  not  unconscious,  insentient  plains,  or  rivers, 
or  mountains,  however  beautifully  and  majestically 
they  might  spread,  or  flow,  or  shine,  beneath  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  Their  country  was  chiefly  their 
descendants,  the  human  beings  who  were  to  throng 
these  vast  domains,  the  sentient,  conscious  natures 
which  were  to  live  here,  —  and  living,  to .  enjoy  or 
suffer.  The  question  with  them  was,  whether  this 
should  be  a  land  of  liberty  or  bondage,  of  light  or  dark- 
ness, of  religion  or  superstition.  It  was  to  redeem  and 
elevate  the  millions  who,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
should  people  these  wide-spreading  realms,  that  they 
engaged  in  a  cause  where  those  who  suffered  death 
seemed  to  suffer  least,  where  the  survivors  most  chal- 
lenge our  sympathy.  But  we  have  no  battles  to  fight 
by  land  or  sea,  against  a  foreign  foe.  We  have  no 
fathers,  or  brothers,  or  sons,  in  the  camp,  suffering  cold, 
and  hunger,  and  nakedness.     We  have  no  edifice  of 
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government  to  rear,  with  exhausting  study  and  anxiety. 
These  labors  are  done  and  ended,  and  we  have  entered 
into  the  rich  inheritance.  What,  then,  shall  we  do 
that  we  may.  be  patriotic?  How  shall  our  love  of 
country,  if  any  we  have,  be  made  manifest?  How,  but 
by  laboring  for  our  descendants,  —  not  in  the  same 
way,  but  with  the  same  fidelity,  as  our  fathers  labored 
for  us?  Otherwise,  there  is  no  moral  consanguinity 
between  ourselves  and  them.  Otherwise,  we  are  not 
of  their  blood,  but  gentiles  and  heathens,  boasting  a 
lineage  which  our  acts  and  lives  belie.  It  is  mockery 
to  say,  "  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father,"  while  we 
perform  the  deeds  of  pagans.  The  only  sphere,  then,"^ 
left  open  for  our  patriotism,  is  the  improvement  of  our  / 
children,  —  not  the  few,  but  the  many ;  not  a  part  oi 
them,  but  all.  This  is  but  one  field  of  exertion,  but  it 
opens  an  infinite  career ;  for  the  capacities  of  mankind 
can  go  on  developing,  improving,  perfecting,  as  long  as 
the  cycles  of  eternity  revolve.  For  this  improvement 
of  the  race,  a  high,  a  generous,  an  expansive  education 
is  the  true  and  efficient  means.  There  is  not  a  good 
work  which  the  hand  of  man  has  ever  undertaken, 
which  his  heart  has  ever  conceived,  which  does  not 
require  a  good  education  for  its  helper.  There  is  not 
an  evil  afflicting  the  earth,  which  can  be  extirpated, 
until  the  auxiliary  of  education  shall  lend  its  mighty 
aid.  If  an  angel  were  to  descend  from  heaven  to  earth, 
on  an  errand  of  mercy  and  love,  he  would  hasten  to 
accomplish  his  mission  by  illuminating  the  minds  and 
purifying  the  hearts  of  children.  The  Saviour  took 
little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them ;  he  did 
not,  by  any  miraculous  exertion  of  power,  bar  up  all 
passages  to  sin  and  error,  and  at  once  make  mankind 
the  passive  recipients  of  perfection.     He  left  it  for  us 
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to  be  agents  and  co-workers  with  him  in  their  redemp- 
tion. He  gave  to  us,  not  so  much  the  boon  of  being 
blessed,  as  the  more  precious,  the  heavenly  boon  of 
blessing  others.  For  this  end,  an  instrument  has  been 
put  into  our  hands,  fully  adequate  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  divine  a  purpose.  We  have  the  power  to 
train  up  children  in  accordance  with  those  wise  and 
benign  laws  which  the  Creator  has  stamped  upon  their 
physical,  their  intellectual,  and  their  moral  nature; 
and  of  this  stewardship  we  must  assuredly  give  account. 
May  it  be  rendered  with  joy,  and  not  with  sorrow ! 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOLUME  V.   (1843). 

With  mingled  feelings  of  encouragement  reflected 
from  the  past,  and  of  hope  shining  out  from  the  future, 
we  commence  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Common  School 
Journal. 

We  trust  that  it  is  no  proof  of  arrogance  to  believe 
that  this  Journal  has  already  accomplished  some  good, 
nor  any  evidence  of  presumption  to  look  forward  to  its 
accomplishing  more.  And  under  what  higher  or  more 
inspiring  motives  can  a  man  labor,  than  those  of  good 
done,  and  good  expected  ? 

In  an  introductory  article,  like  the  present,  may  we 
not  be  allowed,  as  in  former  years,  to  enter  into  some 
general  considerations  respecting  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  great  work  of  education  ?  Our  intention  is,  that 
this  volume  shall  contain  more  of  detail,  of  specific 
instruction  and  precept,  respecting  modes  and  processes 
of  teaching,  than  any  of  its  predecessors  has  done.  On 
the  present  occasion,  therefore,  will  it  not  be  appro- 
priate to  indulge  in  a  few  contemplations  of  a  more 
general  and  comprehensive  character,  of  which,  even  in 
his  most  minute  and  formal  operations,  the  educator 
should  never  lose  sight?  Though  sailing  but  short 
distances,  from  port  to  port,  yet  our  course  must  be 
directed  by  the  great  lights  in  the  sky. 

Since  our  last  Annual  Address,  several  periodicals 
devoted  to  this  cause  have  ceased  to  exist,  having 
failed  from  want  of  patronage.  Among  the  number 
was  that  able  and  well-conducted  work,  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal.     This  failure  of  others,  how- 
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ever,  prompts  us  to  persevere,  lest,  in  the  silencing  of 
its  advocates,  the  cause  itself  should  be  forgotten. 

That  this  noble  causQ  is  postponed,  and  thrust  aside, 
is  the  very  reason  why  we  should  labor  the  more  to 
rescue  it  from  neglect.  The  indiflference  with  which  it 
/is  regarded  by  the  multitude,  measures  the  energy  of 
v^the  efforts  needful  for  its  promotion.  The  activity 
of  its  friends  must  be  co-extensive  with  the  apathy  of 
others.  It  is  the  cause  whose  worth  remains  unrecog- 
nized that  demands  a  champion.  As  witnesses  of  the 
famazing  indifference  which  pervades  the  public  mind 
respecting  its  highest  interests,  we  see  the  extent 
of  the  reformation  to  be  effected.  The  inference  from 
others'  lukewarmness  is,  not  that  we  are  to  be  cold, 
but  that  we  should  be  fired  with  a  oompensating  zeal. 
The  mass  of  mankind  are  not  always  to  be  sensual, 
grovelling,  groping  in  intellectual  darkness,  and  mis- 
taking their  bane  for  their  bliss,  because  their  vision  is 
too  dim  to  distinguish  between  them.  They  are  not 
always  to  be  tormented  with  superstitious  fears, 
because  they  cannot  understand  the  language  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness  which  is  everywhere  speaking  around 
them ;  or,  what  is  still  worse,  to  cast  aside  all  restraints, 
indiscriminately,  in  order  to  escape  the  thraldom  of 
causeless  apprehensions.  It  is  impiety  towards  Heaven 
to  suppose  that  such  is  the  irreversible  condition  of 
the  human  race. 

HUMAN  GO-OPERATION  ESSENTIAL  TO  HUMAN 

HAPPINESS. 

But  here  a  great  truth  bursts  upon  us :  —  God  loves 
us  too  well  to  satisfy  our  wants  independently  of  our 
own  exertions.  If  he  should  immerse  us  in  passive 
enjoyments,  the  keenest  delights  would  soon  lose  their 
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zest,  and  pall  upon  our  sated  desires.  Should  he  volun- 
teer to  rescue  us  from  the  consequences  of  our  own 
folly  or  blindness,  without  co-operative  efforts  on  our 
part,  we  should  soon  become  so  besotted  as  to  be  heed- 
less of  danger,  and  so  impotent  as  to  be  unable  to 
escape  it.  Hence  he  has  benevolently  endued  us  with 
powers,  so  that  we  can  put  forth  exertions  for  our  own 
welfare,  and  placed  us  in  a  system  of  things  where  our 
highest  welfare  can  never  be  reached  without  those 
exertions. 

This  law  of  voluntary  effort,  as  essential  to  the  high- 
est reach  of  enjoyment,  is  stamped  on  every  part  of 
our  nature.  We  can  never  feel  the  keenest  relish  for 
food  or  beverage,  except  we  ourselves  have  sharpened 
the  appetite  that  is  to  taste  them.  The  most  luxurious 
viands  are  little  better  than  a  loathing  to  the  palate  of 
the  slothful ;  while  manly  exercise  and  honest  toil  nec- 
tarize  the  homeliest  provisions.  Among  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  intellect,  there  are,  and  there  can  be,  none 
so  rich  as  those  which  are  bought  and  paid  for  by 
study.  It  is  only  after  the  profoundest  contemplation, 
the  solitary  vigil,  the  intense,  unrelaxing  persistence 
of  thought,  that  the  new-discovered  truth  bursts  upon 
us,  with  the  most  brilliant  and  long-enduring  splendor. 
A  spider  may  draw  a  line  as  exact  to  geometrical  truth, 
as  those  which  Newton  discovered  in  the  motions  of 
the  spheres;  but  does  that  creature  derive  from  the 
exercise  of  its  instinct,  a  conscious,  fervid  delight,  like 
that  which  ravished  the  soul  of  the  astronomer,  when, 
after  long  strivings  and  reachings,  he  grasped  the 
principle  which  controls  the  planetary  movements;  or 
when,  with  his  own  hand,  he  wove  the  brilliant  tissue 
of  the  rainbow?  Emphatically  does  this  principle  hold 
true  in  regard  to  all  the  happiness  pertaining  to  the 
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moral  aflfections  or  sentiments  of  our  nature.  No  joys 
thrill  the  soul  so  deeply,  or  so  long,  as  those  which  flow 
from  generous  self-sacrifice.  If  any  man  aspires,  not 
merely  to  the  highest  post  of  honor,  but  to  the  Iiighest 
rewards  of  bliss,  let  him  enlist  as  one  of  the  life-guards 
of  Truth,  when  she  is  menaced  by  danger.  In  vain  do 
they  talk  of  happiness  who  never  subdued  an  impulse 
in  obedience  to  a  principle.  He  who  never  sacrificed 
a  present  to  a  future  good,  or  a  personal  to  a  general 
one,  can  speak  of  happiness  only  as  the  blind  do  of 
colors.  These  principles,  —  few,  though  of  mighty 
import,  —  must  be  kept  in  view  by  all  who  would  act 
as  guides  and  counsellors  for  any  portion  of  their 
fellow-beings;  —  whether  the  mother  in  her  nuraery, 
the  teacher  in  his  school,  or  the  philosopher,  promul- 
gating truths  to  regulate  the  vast  concerns  of  mankind. 

'  The  highest  service  we  can  perform  for  others,  is  to 

Uielp  them  to  help  themselves. 

AroS  DERIVED  FROM  NATURE  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

But,  after  all,  Nature  has  assigned  limits  and  condi- 
tions to  the  powers  she  has  given.  Unfurnished  by 
the  instrumentalities,  unbreathed  upon  by  the  efflu- 
ences of  Nature,  man  can  accomplish  nothing.  He 
works,  but  it  is  her  energies  which  are  working  around 
him  and  within  him.  This  is  not  less  the  doctrine  of 
the  philosopher  than  of  the  apostle,  —  "  Work,  —  for 
it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you."  There  are  two  forces, 
—  man,  and  the  agencies  that  encompass  and  pervade 
him.  These  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  In  a  state 
of  human  perfectibility,  they  would  perfectly  coincide 
and  harmonize.  A  state  of  human  imperfection  is 
nothing  more  than  man  struggling,  either  ignorantly 
or   wilfully,   against   the   conditions   of   his   being,  — 
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against  the  laws  of  the  system  in  which  he  is  placed. 
But  when  man  becomes  the  antagonist  of  Omnipotence, 
how  suddenly  does  destruction  overwhelm  him  I  His 
hand  is  no  more  impotent  to  intercept  the  thunderbolt 
and  hurl  it  back,  in  defiance,  to  the  skies,  —  his  com- 
mand is  no  more  powerless  to  arrest  the  earth  as  it 
bears  him  around  in  its  orbit,  —  than  his  soul  is  to  sus- 
pend the  moral  laws,  or  to  evade  the  moral  conditions, 
upon  which  his  happiness  has  been  made  dependent. 
He  created  neither  himself  nor  the  system  in  which  he 
finds  himself-  He  cannot  pervert  or  bend  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  that  system  from  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny. 
His  only  alternative  is  to  conform  himself  to  it, —  that 
is,  to  the  will  of  Him  who  made  it. 

^,  NECESSITY   OF   GENERAL  LAWS. 

Now,  is  it  not  obvious  that  a  system  so  stupendously 
comprehensive,  embracing  ourselves,  —  body,  intellect, 
spirit,  —  as  one  party,  and  all  the  resistless  agencies  of 
nature  and  of  the  Author  of  nature,  as  the  other  party, 
— embracing  existences  which,  though  not  co-eval  in 
their  beginning,  are  to  be  co-eternal  in  their  duration ; 
— is  it  not  obvious  that  the  infinite  relations  of  such  a 
system  must  be  arranged  and  administered  by  laws  as 
fixed,  as  immutable,  as  eternal,  as  the  Being  who 
created  them?  Otherwise,  would  not  that  system 
instantaneously  become  chaos  ? 

WHAT   EDUCATION   IS. 

To  know  these  laws,  and  to  be  animated  with  a  dis- 
position voluntarily  and  lovingly  to  obey  them,  is  to  be 
educated.  Not  to  know  them,  or  not  voluntarily  and 
lovingly  to  observe  them,  is  to  be  uneducated,  or  mis- 
educated.     To  know  and  to  observe  one  of  them,  is  to 
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be  educated  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  infinity ;  or, 
rather,  it  is  to  be  uneducated  in  the  proportion  of 
infinity  to  one.  To  finish  education,  then,  must  be  to 
study  the  last  problem  in  the  volume  of  immensity ;  it 
is  to  close  the  last  day  in  the  calendar  of  eternity ;  it  is 
to  comprehend  all  that  the  Omnipotent  has  done,  to 
understand  all  that  the  Omniscient  knows.  To  have 
finished  education  in  any  part  of  this  life,  is  the  boast 
and  complacency  only  of  fools.  The  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  is  as  boundless  as  the  universe,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  education  as  enduring  as  immortality. 

There  is  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  palpable  mode 
of  illustrating  the  vastness  of  the  work  of  education. 
It  consists  in  an  enumeration  of  things  to  be  learned. 
If  time  and  the  occasion  permitted,  it  would  be  an 
agreeable  exercise  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous of  the  fields  of  knowledge  that  lie  around  us, 
and  with  the  names  and  some  of  the  properties  of 
which  we  have  been  made  acquainted  by  the  great  dis- 
coverers of  our  own  and  of  other  times.  Every  depart- 
ment of  nature,  every  class  and  family  of  objects, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  rational  or  irrational,  is 
the  foundation  of  a  science,  — that  is,  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  facts  and  principles  which  bear  a  definite 
relation  to  each  other.  There  is  a  science  founded  upon 
the  human  body,  and  upon  each  of  its  senses.  There 
is  a  science  for  the  intellect,  another  for  the  passions  or 
propensities,  and  another  for  the  moral  sentiments. 
There  is  a  science  which  embraces  the  relations  of  men 
to  each  other,  and  another  science  for  the  relation  they 
bear  to  their  Creator.  There  is  a  science  for  each 
great  department  of  the  animated  world ;  for  the 
insects  that  bask  in  the  sunbeam  or  creep  upon  the 
earth ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  flood,  of  the  field,  of 
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the  air.  There  are  sciences  for  all  ranks  of  vegetative 
life,  from  the  hyssop  that  groweth  upon  the  wall,  to 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  There  is  a  romantic  and  mag- 
nificent science  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
by  which  the  successive  layers  that  compose  the  solid 
crust  of  the  globe,  —  deep  down  as  human  art  has  ever 
yet  won  its  adventurous  way,  or  as  the  upheaving  con- 
vulsions of  nature  have  disclosed  its  recesses  to  the  gaze 
of  man,  —  are  found  to  be  so  many  leaves  of  a  volume 
whereon  are  inscribed  the  slow-written  records  of  its 
history  for  countless  centuries.  There  are  sciences, 
also,  for  its  minerals,  its  rocks,  its  waters.  Some 
objects  have  various  sciences,  founded  upon  their  dif- 
ferent elements  or  properties ;  as  the  atmosphere,  for 
instance,  which  has  one  science  in  relation  to  the  lungs, 
founded  upon  its  different  ingredients;  another  in 
relation  to  the  ear,  founded  upon  its  laws  of  vibration; 
another  in  relation  to  winds,  founded  upon  its  density 
and  temperature;  another  in  relation  to  dynamics, 
founded  upon  its  gravity  and  expansibility,  and  so  of 
other  properties.  There  is  a  science  for  the  heat  that 
warms  us,  for  the  light  which  gladdens  our  eyes,  for 
the  electric  fluid  as  it  flashes  its  exhilarations  along  our 
nerves,  or  coruscates  in  the  Northern  Aurora;  and 
there  is  a  science  as  kindred  to  devotion  as  to  knowl- 
edge, which  is  founded  upon  the  greater  and  lesser 
lights  in  the  encompassing  Armament. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  and 
luminous  of  an  infinite  variety  of  works  by  which  we 
are  surrounded ;  yet  each  science  founded  upon  them 
has  a  depth  and  an  expanse  of  principle  and  of  fact 
sufficient  to  fi^  the  longest  and  most  assiduous  life 
with  delightful  and  instructive  employment.  Di£Ferent 
tastes  or  talents  prompt  the  devotees  of  knowledge  to 
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select  different  fields  of  investigation,  but  no  division 
of  labor  can  so  apportion  the  inquirers  as  to  compass 
the  whole.  Every  explorer,  on  his  return,  reports  that 
an  unknown  realm,  —  a  terra  incognita^  —  stretches 
onward  beyond  the  spot  where  he  erected  his  furthest 
standard  of  discovery.  Far  outward,  beyond  the 
extremest  verge  which  his  strength  could  attain,  the 
expanding  horizon  shut  down,  not  exterior  to,  but  upon 
the  object  he  would  have  reached ;  and  could  he  have 
approached  that  limit,  the  horizon  would  have  receded 
and  disclosed  a  still  unoccupied  domain.  All  pioneers, 
towards  whatever  point  of  the  compass  they  direct  their 
steps,  and  however  diversified  the  wonders  they  dis- 
cover, bring  back  the  common  report  that  the  outposts 
and  frontiers  of  knowledge  have  reference  to  them,  the 
explorers,  and  not  to  the  subjects  of  their  exploration. 
The  outer  boundary  or  circumference  of  which  they 
speak,  is  that  of  their  vision,  and  not  of  nature's  works. 
It  was  only  in  the  infancy  and  poverty  of  knowledge 
that  men  claimed  to  have  reached  its  Ultima  Thvle. 

What  a  grand  and  instructive  moral  may  we  derive 
from  this  survey !  It  is  here  that  the  Creator  speaks 
to  our  senses,  not  less  than  to  our  souls,  of  his 
immensity.  Here  he  teaches  his  infinite  attributes  by 
illustration,  making  them  not  only  spiritually  intelligi- 
ble, but  visible,  tangible,  palpable,  —  forever  revealing 
more  than  we  have  compassed,  and  lifting  the  clouds 
from  an  unexplored  territory  beyond,  whose  vastness  is 
always  proportioned  to  the  altitude  from  which  we 
view  it.  He  trains  the  inquiring  mind  to  the  habit  of 
expecting  more  as  it  sees  more,  and  thus  the  revelation 
of  our  own  expanding  capacities,  and  of.the  inexhausti- 
bleness  of  the  Creator's  works,  becomes  the  daily 
lesson  of  our  lives.     Infinitely  less  would  have  sufficed 
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to  fill  the  longest  life  with  employment,  and  the  loftiest 
heart  with  devotion ;  but  this  excess  and  redundancy 
were  necessary  to  exemplify  the  attributes  of  the 
Infinite  Author. 

Some  parts  of  this  universal  knowledge  are  neces- 
sary to  our  daily  well-being,  while  others  minister  only 
to  our  occasional  and  profounder  contemplations.  A 
beneficent  Providence  has  ordained  that  what  is  most 
essential  may  be  most  easily  acquired.  Health  is  more 
essential  than  astronomy,  and  therefore  its  laws  are 
more  easily  learned.  Common  sense  is  better  than 
genius,  and  hence  its  bestowment  is  more  universal. 
Society  might  subsist,  and  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  hap- 
piness, without  any  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages 
or  of  the  higher  mathematics,  but  it  cannot  endure, 
in  any  tolerable  state,  without  honesty ;  and  therefore 
honesty  may  be  more  cheaply  and  universally  incul- 
cated, than  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  the  differential  calculus, 
can  be  taught.  In  the  benign  order  of  the  creation, 
necessities  are  first  provided  for,  —  embellishments, 
superfluities,  luxuries,  afterwards,  if  at  all. 

In  a  practical  and  limited  sense,  then,  the  process  of 
education  is  the  orderly  and  symmetrical  development 
and  strengthening  of  all  our  powers,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion and  cultivation  of  such  a  knowledge  and  purpose 
as  will  enable  us  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  benign  and 
wonderful  laws  of  the  system  in  which  we  are  placed. 
Here  we  may  see  delineated  and  colored,  as  on  a  chart, 
the  successive  stages  in  the  work  of  popular  education. 
That  on  which  the  continuation  of  human  existence  is 
founded,  is  first  to  be  attended  to,  because,  without  it,  as 
a  basis,  no  institution  for  secular  knowledge,  for  morality, 
or  for  religion,  can  stand.  This  is  as  plain  as  that  we 
must  fix  our  fulcrum  before  we  can  raise  our  weight. 
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V"  THE  BODY. 


The  body  comes  first  in  order  as  a  means,  though 
last  as  an  end.  It  is  first  in  order,  because  with  an 
unsound  physical  organization,  with  obtuse  senses  and 
unmanageable  nerves,  the  energy  and  purity  of  an 
angel's  spirit  would  be  crippled  and  in  bondage.  Dis-^ 
ease,  suffering,  unnatural  bereavement  from  premature 
death,  are  the  consequences  of  a  violation  of  physical 
or  organic  laws.  And  these  consequences  are  visited 
equally  upon  the  body,  whether  the  laws  of  health  and 
life  have  been  violated  through  ignorance  or  through 
perversity ;  because  it  is  our  duty  to  learn  as  well  as 
to  obey,  and  we  are  punished  for  ignorance  as  well  as 
for  undutifulness.  And  though  these  calamities  affect- 
ing the  body  should  sweep  over  the  world  like  a  flood; 
though  every  sense  should  become  a  living  wound,  and 
every  organ  and  joint  a  rendezvous  for  pain ;  though 
mankind  were  smitten  with  disease  for  their  transgres- 
sions of  the  laws  of  health,  until  the  earth  should 
become  one  vast  lazar-house,  — yet  we  should  have  no 
right  to  expect  a  miracle  for  our  healing.  First  knowl- 
edge, and  then  obedience,  must  be  like  the  sprinkling 
of  paschal  blood  upon  the  lintel  and  door-posts  of 
every  house,  if  we  expect  the  angel  of  destruction  to 
pass  by. 

THE    INTELLECT. 

1.  The  Acquisition  of  Ability.  —  There  is  a  twofold 
object  in  the  training  of  the  intellect.  One  is  to 
quicken  its  perceptions ;  to  enable  it  to  see  effects  in 
causes,  and  conclusions  in  premises ;  to  endue  it  with 
inventive  ability,  that  it  may  devise  new  modes  for 
doing  with  facility,  cheapness,  and  despatch,  what  before 
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had  required  cost  and  a  series  of  laborious  processes ; 
and  also  that  it  may  achieve  works  before  impossible. 
The  other  object  is  to  store  the  mind  with  that  useful 
information  which  others  have  sought  out  and  placed 
within  our  reach,  and  which,  being  now  the  common 
property  of  mankind,  every  man  may  come  to  the 
treasury,  and  appropriate  to  himself  whatever  share  be 
will. 

The  intellect  is  the  light  of  the  mind.  The  appetites, 
impulses,  affections,  sentiments,  —  whatever  we  please 
to  call  them,  —  have  their  objects  of  desire ;  but  they 
know  not  how  to  obtain  them.  The  intellect  points  out 
or  devises  the  means  by  which  their  ends  can  be 
reached.  They  inform  the  intellect  what  they  want; 
the  intellect  discerns  and  adopts  the  measures  necessary 
to  their  gratification.  The  intellect  performs  the  office 
of  a  pilot ;  but  what  shall  become  of  the  vessel  and  its 
treasures,  if  the  pilot  is  blind? 

The  difference  between  men  in  regard  to  their  bodily 
vigor,  fleetness,  dexterity,  is  great,  but  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  differences  in  their  intellectual 
strength  and  sagacity,  — ■*  in  their  celerity  and  grasp  of 
thought.  The  physical  difference  between  a  race  like 
Goliah,  Hercules,  or  Ajax,  and  a  race  of  pygmies,  is 
incomparably  less  than  that  between  such  luminaries  as 
Bacon,  Newton,  Franklin,  and  the  mental  glow-worms 
who  require  surrounding  darkness  in  order  to  become 
visible*  Swift's  story  of  the  Brobdingnagians  and  the 
Lilliputians  is  hyperbole  and  a  caricature,  because  we 
have  never  seen  such  disproportions  in  the  stature  of 
men ;  but  had  his  comparison  been  instituted  between 
different  intellects,  then,  though  the  inequality  had  been 
a  thousand  times  greater,  we  should  have  recognized 
nothing  but  literal  truth  in  the  picture.    What  profound 
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and  difficult  problems  one  mind  will  solve  before  another 
can  comprehend  the  terms  which  express  them !  To 
what  altitudes,  over  what  an  expanse  .of  thought,  will 
one  mind  fly,  while  the  wings  of  another  are  vainly 
striving  to  lift  it  from  the  earth  !  With  what  beauty, 
variety,  brilliancy,  one  soul  will  flash  and  coruscate, 
while  another  wears  forever  the  same  lifeless  and  leaden 
hue !  Mystery  is  a  word  of  no  fixed  and  universal 
signification  ;  for  what  is  an  inscrutable  mystery  to  one 
mind,  is  simplicity  itself  to  another.  In  the  race,  in 
the  ring,  in  the  game,  we  see  the  difference  between 
speed  and  sluggishness,  between  dexterity  and  clumsi- 
ness, between  a  vision  like  the  eagle's  and  one  like  the 
bat's;  but  these  disparities  become  insignificant  when 
we  contrast  the  perceptions  of  a  mope  with  the  mighty 
capacities  of  a  genius  or  a  sage.  A  puny  arm  may 
take  a  hammer,  and  >tap,  tap,  tap,  pat,  pat,  pat,  with  it 
upon  a  rock,  to  the  utmost  of  its  strength,  but  no  glim- 
mer of  fire  shall  follow  its  strokes,  though  it  should 
tick  on  forever ;  but  let  a  strong  man  wield  the  same 
instrument,  and  strike  the  same  substance,  and  at  the 
first  sweep  of  his  gigantic  arm,  the  hidden  fires  shall 
stream  forth,  as  though  he  had  crushed  a  star!  And 
thus  will  a  feeble  mind  labor  forever,  but  still  in  vain, 
to  accomplish  what  a  strong  one  will  perform  at  will. 

2.  The  Acquisition  and  Utility  of  Knowledge, — The 
second  object  of  intellectual  education  is,  that  of  storing 
the  mind  with  knowledge.  The  discoveries  of  knowl- 
edge in  any  one  age  have  been  few ;  but,  when  once 
discovered,  knowledge  is  imperishable,  immortal. 
Hence  we  have  the  accumulations  of  all  the  ages  that 
have  passed,  and  these  form  a  treasury  which  no  man 
can  exhaust.     It  is  open  to  himself,  it  is  open  to  his 
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offspring  and  to  their  offspring  in  endless  succession. 
All  are  heirs,  excepting  those  who  disinherit  them- 
selves. 

AH  knowledge  is  useful,  though  all  is  not  equally  so. 
It  may  be  misused,  or  abused,  —  as  the  fire  which  tem- 
pers wintry  winds  may  be  misused  to  kindle  a  confla- 
gration ;  —  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  knowledge 
itself,  or  of  its  discoverer,  but  of  the  possessor,  who 
abuses  it.  When  some  one  asked  Dr.  Franklin  of  what 
ase  some  of  his  profound  scientific  speculations  could 
be,  he  replied  by  asking,  "  Of  what  use  are  babies  ?  '* 
If  a  man  has  no  capacity  of  looking  more  than  six 
months  into  futurity,  it  becomes  not  only  a  practical  but 
a  very  sensible  question  for  him^  —  '*0f  what  use  are 
babies?  "  and  if  he  should  chance  to  have  one,  he  would 
do  well  to  exchange  it,  pound  for  pound,  with  some 
shepherd  or  swineherd,  and  obtain  other  live  stock, 
which,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  might  be  turned  to 
such  a  practical  account,  as  he  would  be  able  to  appreci- 
ate. But  if  a  man  has  mind  or  ability  to  look  forward, 
and  see  a  feeble  infant,  under  fit  processes  of  education, 
unfolding  into  a  public  benefactor,  —  into  a  Washington 
or  a  mother  of  Washington,  —  then,  instead  of  an 
argument  to  prove  its  value,  he  needs  capacities  to 
appreciate  its  worth.  In  regard  to  the  uses  of  knowl- 
edge, the  difficulty  consists  not  in  pointing  them  out, 
but  in  knowing  where  to  begin  and  when  to  finish.  An 
attempt  to  describe  the  uses,  pleasures,  blessings,  of 
knowledge,  would  be  like  an  attempt  to  clasp  the  huge 
round  earth  in  our  arms ;  —  we  should  fail,  not  because 
there  is  no  earth,  but  because  of  its  vastness.  When 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  said  that  all  he  wanted  his 
boys  to  know  was,  how  to  count  a  hundred  dollars  and 
to  row  a  boat  to  New  Orleans,  he  did  not  tliink  that  if 
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others  had  not  known  vastly  more  than  this,  there 
would  have  been  no  dollars  to  count,  nor  New  Orleans 
to  go  to. 

Let  me  ask  the  man  who  undervalues  all  educational 
means,  whether  his  own  knowledge,  —  such  as  it  is,  — 
is  worth  anything  to  him.  Is  it  of  any  service  to  him 
to  know  the  way  to  mill  ?  To  this  an  affirmative  reply 
would  be  folly,  if  some  one  else  had  not  known  how  to 
build  a  mill.  And  to  construct  a  mill  which  will  do  its 
work  with  cheapness,  exactness,  and  despatch,  requires, 

—  if  it  be  a  water-mill,  —  that  some  one  should  have 
had  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  all  the  fundamental 
laws  of  mechanics,  with  the  motion  and  pressure  of 
fluids,  the  inertia  of  bodies,  the  means  of  accumulating 
many  small  forces  upon  a  given  point,  and  of  diffusing 
a  great  force,  existing  at  a  single  point,  over  extensive 
surfaces.  Now,  this  leads  back,  not  only  through  all 
modern  improvers  of  machinery,  but  to  the  time  of 
Archimedes  and  Euclid ;  because  the  principles  which 
their  profound  minds  brought  to  light  are  in  operation, 
not  merely  in  the  flour-mills  of  Buffalo  or  the  cotton- 
mills  of  Lowell,  but  in  the  simple  hand-mill,  which 
assists  in  preparing  the  beverage  for  the  morning  meal. 

—  Or,  if  it  be  a  steam-mill,  then  chemical  as  well  as 
mechanical  knowledge  has  been  required  for  its  con- 
struction ;  and  without  the  labors  of  Priestley  and 
Davy,  of  Arkwright  and  Fulton,  his  knowledge  of  the 
way  to  mill  would  have  been  worthless. 

Again,  is  it  any  benefit  to  a  man  to  know  of  a  mar- 
ket-place where  he  or  his  servant  can  find  food  for  his 
appetite  as  soon  as  he  has  an  appetite  for  his  food  ?  — 
no  matter  whether  that  market  may  be  at  the  corner 
of  the  next  street,  or  at  the  centre  of  the  village,  or  at 
the  metropolis  of  the  State.      Certainly  not,  if  that 
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market  had  not  been  supplied  with  commodities  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Now,  to  mention  but 
one  prerequisite  to  the  existence  of  this  market,  —  the 
art  of  navigation  must  have  existed,  or  it  could  not 
have  been  supplied  with  tea  and  coffee,  with  sugar  and 
rice,  with  the  cooling  and  delicious  fruits  of  the  tropics, 
or  with  its  various  other  articles,  whether  beverage, 
aliment,  or  condiment.  But  the  art  of  navigation 
requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  forces,  of 
naval  architecture,  and  of  geography,  but  of  astronomy 
also.  The  mariner  could  not  have  found  a  secure  way 
from  a  port  on  the  other  continent  across  the  pathless 
ocean  to  our  shores,  without  the  pre-existence  of  that 
scientific  knowledge  which  was  wrought  out  by^  the 
minds  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton. 
His  landmarks  are  not  on  the  earth,  but  in  the  sky.  In 
vain  would  he  set  his  watch  on  the  silent  deck  of  the 
vessel,  if  God  had  not  set  Orion  and  the  Pleiades  to 
watch  in  the  firmament  above,  and  had  not  also  created 
god-like  intellects  to  discover  their  paths  through  the 
heavens.  Navigation  also  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
optics,  or  the  laws  of  light ;  and,  of  course,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  telescope. 
When  a  ship  has  been  driven  by  adverse  winds  and 
currents  until  her  path  is  wound  into  a  coil,  and  crossed 
and  tangled  in  inextricable  confusion,  it  is  knowledge 
alone  which  can  lift  the  sextant  to  the  skies  and  tell, 
within  a  hand-breadth,  on  what  spot  in  the  waste  of 
waters,  in  what  direction,  and  how  far  from  home,  the 
voyager  may  be.  When  the  vessel  is  buffeted  by  a 
tempest,  and  the  waves  smite  it  with  their  Titan  blows, 
and  the  impending  thunder-cloud  overhangs  it,  like  a 
downward-pointing  volcano  of  the  skies,  what,  then, 
would  become  of  itself  and  its  freight  of  human  lives, 
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if  the  builder  had  not  studied  the  cohesion  and  strength 
of  materials,  and  all  the  varied  action  and  reaction  of 
assailing  and  resisting  forces ;  or  if  the  electrician  had 
not  known  how  to  prepare  a  conductor  which  would 
turn  the  lightning  aside?  Without  all  this,  of  what 
value  would  a  knowledge  of  the  way  to  market  be,  or 
where  the  market  to  go  to?  Again,  let  us  ask  the 
questioner  of  the  utility  of  knowledge,  whether  it  is  of 
any  service  to  him  to  know  how  to  tell  the  time  of  day, 
or  of  night,  by  a  clock.  But  the  affirmative  answer 
which  he  must  give,  would  be  false,  unless  some  artist 
could  have  made  that  instrument;  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  even  of  moderate  perfection,  it  pre- 
supposes a  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  dryness  and 
moisture,  of  heat  and  cold,  upon  different  materials ;  — 
it  even  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  relative  attracting  forces  of  sun,  and 
moon,  and  planets.  Before  the  hands  of  the  time-piece 
could  be  taught  to  indicate  the  revolving  hours  of  the 
day  upon  the  dial-plate,  the  philosopher  must  first  have 
studied  the  dial-plate  of  the  skies  on  which  the  hours 
of  eternity  are  measured. 

And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  all  the  useful  arts,  and  to 
all  the  revelations  of  science.  Had  the  great  illumina- 
tors of  mankind  been  contented  with  a  less  degree  of 
knowledge,  whatever  proportion  had  been  deducted 
from  the  extent  of  their  acquisitions,  just  so  much 
must  have  been  deducted  also  from  the  value  of  our 
limited  attainments. 

Knowledge,  indeed,  has  the  highest  economical  or 
money  value.  If  its  pecuniary  worth  were  understood, 
and  it  were  for  sale  in  the  market  or  at  the  brokers' 
shops,  no  other  commodity  would  be  in  such  demsind, 
nor  would  any  stocks  be  quoted  at  so  high  a  premium. 
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Were  such  the  case,  those  hoarders  and  misers  who 
now  decry  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  loudest, 
would  be  the  most  eager  competitors  for  its  possession. 
Knowledge  possesses  a  pecuniary  value,  because  it 
enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many,  and  accom- 
plishes in  a  day  what  would  otherwise  require  years. 
Bodily  we  are  weak ;  it  is  through  the  mind  only  that 
we  are  strong ;  and  the  race  waxes  great  and  powerful 
just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  mental  cultiva- 
tion. The  Anaks  of  mankind  are  not  the  men  of  great 
bodies,  but  of  great  souls.  Among  the  Jews,  a  day's 
journey  was  thirty-three  miles ;  now,  two  hundred,  or 
even  three  hundred,  can  be  performed.  Twenty-eight 
pounds  has  been  called  the  load  of  a  marching  soldier, 
and  twenty  miles  a  day's  march,  but  a  mechanic  now 
makes  a  machine  which  will  transport  a  hundred  tons, 
and  which  travels  its  twenty  miles,  not  in  a  day,  but 
in  an  hour. 

^^An  ancient  historian  states,  that  the  mere  labor  of 
raising  from  the  ground  the  stones  which  compose  the 
great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  and  fastening  them  in  their 
proper  places,  occupied  100,000  men  for  twenty  years ; 
and  this  number  was  exclusive  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  hewing  and  transporting  the  materials. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  same  labor  might  be 
performed  by  36,000  men  using  the  steam  engines  of 
England,  in  a  single  day ; "  that  is,  by  about  one-third 
of  the  number  of  men,  in  less  than  one  six-thousandth 
part  of  the  time.  It  is  true  that  it  would  cost  some- 
thing to  build  the  engines,  but  their  value  would  hardly 
be  lessened  by  a  single  day's  work. 

What  would  the  ancients  have  thought  of  some 
mighty  animal,  —  some  hippogriff,  —  which  could  take 
a  vessel  of  a  thousand  tons,  and  sweep  onward  with 
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her  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  then  return,  laden 
with  the  productions  of  other  countries,  to  the  place 
of  departure  ?  Yet  this  marvel,  in  our  day,  is  continu- 
ally performed ;  —  not  performed,  however,  by  any 
fabled  monster  or  being  of  supernatural  powers,  nor  by 
the  strength  of  human  muscles,  —  for  if  the  physical 
might  of  all  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  the  race 
could  be  concentrated  in  one  arm,  it  would  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  —  but  it  is  performed  by  the 
'mightier  power  of  the  mind.  Knowledge  is  the  only 
sorcery  used. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  men  is  few 
who  think  there  is  already  too  much  knowledge  in  the 
world,  and  who  deem  it  the  first  duty  of  patriotism  to 
extinguish  existing  lights  rather  than  to  kindle  more. 
Supposing  such  to  be  the  case,  yet  all  these  views  are 
jiist  as  applicable  to  those  who  would  counsel  us  to 
stop  where  we  are,  or  who  would  slacken  our  speed  in 
the  career  of  improvement,  as  they  are  to  such  as  would 
countermarch  mankind  towards  barbarism.  Nay,  these 
views  are  just  as  applicable  to  those  who  would  bate 
one  jot  or  tittle  from  our  highest  e£forts  to  accelerate 
progress,  as  they  are  to  those  who  would  sound  a 
retreat.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  large 
and  influential  class  in  this  country  who  express  gen- 
eral satisfaction  or  contentment  with  what  has  been 
done,  but  are  hostile  to  further  measures  for  improve- 
ment. These  constitute  the  stand-atill  party.  But  the 
stand-still  party  would  have  stood  as  still  at  any  other 
point  in  the  progressive  advancement  of  mankind  as  at 
this.  Five,  fifty,  five  hundred,  or  five  thousand  years 
ago,  had  they  lived,  their  motto  would  have  been,  for 
the  evil  as  well  as  for  the  good,  — "  Ask  for  the  old 
paths.''     With  this  class,  the  fashion  in  which  their  last 
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coat  was  cut  ought  to  be  the  fashion  for  all  coats  till 
doomsday.  They  would  have  advocated  the  standing 
posture  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  when  scarcely  one  hun- 
dred men  in  all  England  could  read  a  verse  in  the 
Bible.  In  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate  they  would  have 
applauded  the  crucifixion,  because  the  ushering  in  of 
Christianity  was  an  innovation  of  the  movement  party. 
And  among  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies,  when  every  man, 
like  a  tree,  was  doomed  to  fill,  through  life,  the  place 
in  whieh  he  was  born,  they  would  have  belonged  to 
the  Old  School.  Had  such  men,  in  fine,  been  born 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  they  would  have  remon- 
strated against  the  innovation  of  his  returning  beams ; 
or,  if  born  in  Noah's  ark,  would  have  protested  against 
the  subsiding  of  the  deluge. 

THE   MORAL   NATURE. 

But  the  finishing  work,  the  highest  and  noblest  office 
of  education,  pertains  to  our  moral  nature.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  perceptions  of  infinite  intel- 
ligence would  always  be  coincident  with  the  prompt- 
ings of  infinite  goodness ;  and  that  a  being  endowed 
with  these  attributes  would  see  that  whatever  would 
best  promote  the  highest  good  of  all  others,  would  best 
subserve  his  own  ;  —  and  hence  there  could  be  no  con- 
flict between  selfishness  and  benevolence  in  such  a 
mind.  But  we  are  creatures  whose  intelligence,  at  best, 
is  limited.  We  have  dropped  our  sounding-line  but  a 
few  fathoms  into  the  depths  of  omniscience,  and  our 
race  has  not  yet  fulfilled  even  one  of  those  great  cycles 
of  time  which  are  but  seconds  in  the  calendar  of  eter- 
nity. Besides,  among  all  the  works  of  God,  there  is 
nothing  so  heterogeneous  and  self-contradictory  as  the 
nature  of  man.     Now,  he  blasphemes  with  the  impiety 
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of  a  fiend,  now  he  adores  with  the  fervor  of  a  seraph. 
With  one  faculty  of  his  nature,  he  burns  with  destruc- 
tion and  revenge  ;  with  another,  he  melts  at  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  callow  brood,  or,  in  sympathy,  suspends  his 
step,  lest  an  insect  should  be  crushed  by  his  foot-fall. 
That  figment  of  the  ancients  was  an  inadequate,  though 
a  just,  representation,  even  of  a  good  man,  which 
likened  him  to  a  charioteer  drawn  by  steeds,  one  of 
whom  had  wings  by  which  he  would  soar  to  heaven, 
while  the  weight  of  his  fellow  held  him  to  the  earth. 
Under  all  the  influences  which  human  art,  and  nature, 
and  Providence,  shed  around  us,  it  is  the  work  of  edu- 
cation to  reduce  these  conflicting  powers  to  harmonious 
action.  Let  us  not  deny  that,  with  the  aids  which 
Heaven  vouchsafes  to  all  who  seek  for  them,  the  appe- 
tites and  propensities  of  the  young  can  be  subjected  to 
the  restraints  of  reason  and  conscience.  Let  us  not 
say,  the  pupils  are  intractable  and  incorrigible,  until 
the  teacher  has  ceased  to  be  ignorant  and  heedless.  If 
benevolence  were  half  as  much  stimulated  as  the  love 
of  gain  now  is,  —  at  the  fireside,  the  table,  the  market- 
place, and  in  all  the  walks  of  business,  —  the  days  of 
oppression  and  injustice  would  soon  be  numbered.  If 
all  the  counsels,  the  examples,  the  institutions  of  the 
world,  were  as  skilfully  adapted  to  develop  the  con- 
science of  the  child,  as  they  are  to  arouse  his  ambition, 
his  love  of  applause  and  of  power,  the  history  of  the 
world  would  be  written  henceforth  as  the  history  of 
another  race.  What  sublimer  sight  can  ever  attract  the 
gaze  of  angels  to  the  abode  of  mortals,  than  that  of  a 
man  possessed  of  power  which  no  other  human  power 
can  overcome,  or  surrounded  by  darkness  which  no  eye 
can  penetrate,  —  with  no  barrier  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  intensest  desire,  save  an  invisible,  impal- 
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pable,  intangible  moral  law,  and  yet  he  stretches 
forth  his  hand,  not  to  grasp  the  unprotected  prize,  but 
to  smite  the  legions  that  would  tempt  him  to  offend. 
And  if  higher  spirits  look  upon  this  glorious  spectacle 
with  complacency,  must  they  not  regard  with  equal 
delight  the  moral  efforts  of  those  who  produce  it  ? 

But  to  accomplish  these  great  objects, — to  ward  off 
diseases  from  the  body,  and  errors  from  the  mind,  and 
endue  both  with  greater  majesty  and  force  ;  to  promote 
the  sentiments  of  benevolence,  justice,  reverence,  to  an 
undisputed  supremacy  in  our  spiritual  nature,  so  that 
they  may  rule  our  impulses  and  affections,  as  a  benig- 
nant patriarch  would  preside  over  his  family; — all 
this  requires  a  degree  of  knowledge,  skill,  wisdom,  pur- 
ity, of  which  the  world  is  yet  most  lamentably  deficient. 
Let  it  be  understood,  too,  that  such  great  ends  can 
never  be  effected  without  severe  and  long-enduring 
labor.  God  can  speak  whatever  he  will  into  existence, 
but  man  must  work  into  existence  whatever  good  he 
desires.  And  hence  the  necessity,  not  merely  of  a  gen- 
eral aim  or  resolve  to  effect  a  noble  object,  but  of 
learnijig^or  devising  the  means  by  which  it  can  be 
attained.  ^ 

It  would  rescue  education  from  much  unjust  dis- 
paragement, and  would  greatly  enhance  its  claims  up- 
on the  attention  of  the  wise  and  good,  if  men  would 
consider  how  necessary  a  knowledge  of  all  its  detailed 
processes  and  subordinate  principles  must  be  to  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution,  and  how  little  has  yet  been  done, 
on  the  part  of  the  community  at  large,  to  acquire  this 
knowledge.  Every  operation,  however  magnificent  it 
may  be,  is  only  a  collection  of  efforts  individually  mi- 
nute.    If  we  would  execute,  or  even  perfectly  compre- 
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hend,  any  work,  its  details  must  first  be  mastered. 
Take  a  ship,  for  instance,  —  that  beautiful  messenger- 
bird  between  nations,  an  object  which  painting  and 
poetry  love  like  a  child, — and  consider  what  wearisome 
mechanical  processes  must  precede  the  birthday  of  its 
perfect  beauty ;  —  how  much  culling  and  sorting  of 
materials,  how  much  sawing  and  hammering,  how  much 
carpentry  and  smith-craft,  before  its  graceful  buoyancy 
and  its  imperial  strength  are  united  in  a  form 

'*  Which  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life." 

And  thus,  in  all  cases,  are  a  series  and  combination  of 
minute  efforts  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
grand  result. 

Of  those,  then,  who  have  the  spirit  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  human  amelioration ;  who  desire  to  abate  the 
unnecessary  evils  which  now  prey,  like  a  vulture,  upon 
the  happiness  of  mankind ;  who  yearn  for  human 
regeneration,  and  cannot  be  contented  to  take  their 
departure  from  this  world,  until  they  have  added  some- 
thing to  its  happiness,  and  subtracted  something  from 
its  miseries  ;  —  of  all  these  we  most  earnestly  solicit  an 
attention  to  the  principles  and  the  processes  on  which 
the  greJit  work  of  education  must  be  conducted ;  and, 
^  however  feeble  and  insu£5cient  our  efforts  may  be,  we 

will  endeavor  to  throw,  here  and  there,  a  beam  of  light 
along  their  paths. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOLUME  VI.   (1844). 

We  present  to  our  Readers  and  Patrons  the  congrat- 
ulations of  the  season,  — not  as  an  unmeaning  compli- 
ment, but  with  the  sincerest  wishes  for  their  health 
and  happiness,  their  knowledge  and  virtue. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  past,  the  systems 
of  Public  Instruction,  prevalent  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  have  attracted  much  of  American 
attention;  and  a  highly  laudable  curiosity  has  been 
evinced,  on  the  part  of  intelligent  and  liberal-minded 
men,  to  become  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  work- 
ings. Some  persons,  it  is  true,  in  the  plenitude  of  a 
Chinese  self-conceit,  have  added,  "Why  seek  among 
other  nations  for  any  improvements  of  our  own  ?  Are 
not  we  the  freest,  and  greatest,  and  wisest  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Have  we  not  —  not  Abraham, 
but  —  the  Puritans  and  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  to 
our  fathers  ?  Why,  above  all  things,  should  the  enlight- 
ened citizens  of  a  Republic  seek  aid  in  the  cause  of 
education  from  the  benighted  subjects  of  a  mon- 
archy ?  " 

It  is  long  since  the  great  epic  poet  of  the  Remains 
uttered  the  wise  sentiment,  "-Fa8  est  ah  haste  doceri^^' 
—  Learn  even  from  your  enemies.  Sacred  writ  com- 
mands us  to  learn  even  from  the  brute  creation :  "  Go 
to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  —  the  broad  spirit  of  which 
injunction  is,  learn  from  anybody,  learn  from  anything, 
get  wisdom,  whether  from  friend  or  foe.  "  Wisdom  is 
the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom." 
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As  Editor  of  this  Journal,  and  acting  in  an  official 
capacity,  as  a  kind  of  public  co-operator  or  Counsellor 
in  whatever  pertains  to  popular  education,  we  have 
long  yearned  for  this  wisdom,  and  desired  it  above 
rubies.  We  have  never  exhorted  others  to  acquire 
knowledge  upon  this  great  theme,  but  every  word  we 
have  uttered  has  come,  as  with  a  violent  rebound,  upon 
our  own  heart,  echoing  deep  and  long,  "  Get  knowledge 
thyself."  We  have  never  exposed  what  seemed  to  us 
short-sighted  and  untoward  measures  for  advancing 
the  cause,  but  a  voice  within  has  cried,  ^^May  there 
not  be  others  to  whose  illuminated  eye  your  more 
extended  vision  is  the  vision  of  the  mole ;  may  there 
not  be  other  plans,  conceived  by  genius  or  wrought 
out  by  experiment,  compared  with  which  yours  are 
toilsome  or  circuitous  ?  Look,  then,  to  the  right  hand 
and  to  the  left.  Explore  every  field  that  promises 
remuneration  for  the  search.  Ascend  every  eminence 
and  survey  the  land.  Nay,  if  you  can  obtain  one  new 
instrument  of  greater  efficiency  for  the  work,  or  dis- 
cover one  new  idea,  cross  the  ocean  to  make  it  your 
own." 

We  have  obeyed  the  monitions  of  this  voice.  We 
have  visited  every  one  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
towards  which  any  glimmering  of  new  light,  on  this 
subject,  has  invited.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  have  been 
gratified  and  instructed  by  the  investigation.  The 
instruction  has  been  two-fold,  that  of  warning  as  well 
V  as  that  of  example.  Europe  exhibits  beacons  to  terrify, 
as  well  as  lights  to  guide.  Over  some  of  the  fairest 
fields  that  God  ever  planted,  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
the  flood  of  ignorance  has  rested  for  thousands  of  years, 
deepening  and  corrupting  from  age  to  age,,  until  now. 
No  tongue  of  man  can  describe,  nor  mortal  imagination 
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conceive,  the  foul  and  hideous  forms  of  poverty,  and 
wretchedness,  and  crime,  which  have  been  engendered 
in  the  waters  of  this  Dead  Sea.  Some  men,  indeed, 
possessed  of  talent  and  intelligence,  and,  in  the  world's 
opinion,  accounted  wise,  after  witnessing  the  attempts 
to  reclaim  these  wastes,  and  seeing  the  dreadful  shapes 
of  miseiy  and  vice  that  have  been  revealed,  have  aban- 
doned the  enterprise  in  disgust.  But  what  else  could 
a  reasonable  man  expect,  if  the  waters  of  the  Asphalt- 
ine  Lake  were  to  be  drained  off,  but  to  find  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  at  the  bottom  ?  And  the  labor  of 
removing  the  ruins,  occasioned  by  former  transgres- 
sions, must  be  completed,  before  a  new  creation  of 
health  and  loveliness  can  be  begun.  Shall  we,  then, 
suffer  the  same  judgments  to  fall  upon  our  own  land ; 
or,  by  foresight  and  timely  exertion,  shall  we  avert 
them  ?  Have  we  not  enough  of  righteous  men,  in  all 
our  cities,  to  save  them  ?  The  condition  on  which  the 
cities  of  the  plain  would  have  been  spared,  was  not 
restricted  to  those  cities  alone,  nor  confined  to  one 
spot  of  earth,  or  to  one  point  of  time  ;  but  it  is  of  uni- 
versal application,  and  the  order  of  Divine  Providence 
extends  it  to  all  places  and  all  times;  and  whatever 
people  or  community  can  avail  itself  of  that  condition, 
shall  be  saved. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  condition  of 
education  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  and 
among  the  great  divisions  of  their  religious  sects,  is  the 
index  and  exponent  of  their  condition,  in  all  other 
respects.  Learn,  as  to  any  nation,  or  denomination, 
what  has  been  done  to  develop  intelligence  and  improve 
the  morality  of  its  masses,  and  you  already  know,  as  a 
general  fact,  the  relative  amount  of  their  happiness, 
and  of  their  advancement  in  all  the  real  constituents 
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of  a  people's  welfare.  The  thermometer  does  not  indi- 
cate more  truly  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  nor 
the  barometer  its  weight.  There  is  no  other  criterion 
so  general,  so  infallible.  The  indicia  of  a  nation's  wel- 
fare are  not  necessarily  to  be  found  in  its  locality  or  in 
its  natural  resources,  in  its  wealth  or  in  its  power,  in 
the  number  of  victories  which  its  heroes  have  won,  or 
in  the  number  of  epics  which  its  bards  have  written. 
A  nation  may  be  potent,  like  Russia,  and  still  be  a 
nation  of  miserable  bond-men  and  bond-women.  A 
nation  may  be  magnificent  in  its  exterior,  like  Great 
Britain,  and  still  be  tortured  in  all  its  vitals  b}'  the 
pangs  of  want  and  deadly  wounds.  Nor  are  the  num- 
ber of  great  men  whose  names  adorn  the  annals  of  a 
people  a  test  of  the  enviableness  of  their  condition. 
Frederick  the  Great  could  fill  his  palaces  with  men  of 
genius,  while  his  subjects  were  perishing  by  famine 
and  sword.  If  eligibleness  of  condition  were  enough, 
what  spot  on  the  two  continents  is  better  situated  than 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean? And  yet,  on  all  these  shores,  there  is  not  a 
government  nor  a  city  where  a  wise  man  or  a  father 
would  wish  to  live  himself,  or  to  leave  his  children. 
But  in  some  of  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  marshes  of  Holland  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  there  are,  or  have  been,  communities,  who, 
in  the  possession  of  intelligence,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
competency,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  virtues,  might 
well  regard  life  as  a  blessing.  And  there  are  now 
some  countries  in  Europe,  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  look  upon  with  pity,  almost  with  averaion,  which 
are  advancing  more  rapidly  in  all  the  constituents  of 
human  welfare,  than  the  most  favored  nations  of  any 
part  of  the  old  world  have  heretofore  advanced.     All 
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these  differences  of  condition  and  of  promise  are  refer- 
able to  one  decisive,  all-controlling  standard,  —  the 
greater  or  less  amount  of  mind-developing,  character- 
forming  education  they  have  enjoyed.  This  is  the  cri- 
terion, the  touch-stone.  Decide  by  other  tests,  and 
you  err;  decide  by  this,  and  history  will  ratify  the 
judgment. 

In  some  other  form  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter,  offer 
to  the  public  the  results  of  our  inquiries  into  the  con- 
dition of  public  schools,  the  modes  of  instruction,  and 
the  spirit  manifested  by  that  body  of  men  who  take 
upon  themselves  the  formation  of  human  character  as 
it  exists  in  the  impressible  periods  of  childhood  and_^ 
youth.     But  all  that  we  can  propose  within  the  limits  ^ 
of  an  Introductory  Article,  —  and  by  way  of  informing  , 
our  readers  that  we  have  not  been  playing  truant  dur- 
ing a  temporary  absence  from  our  post,  — is  to  present  i 
a  few  general  sketches,  and  a  few  statistical  facts  con- 
cerning the  educational  condition  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  perhaps  dimly  to  shadow  forth 
some  of  the  more  obvious  consequences  of  its  cultiva- 
tion or  neglect.     Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that,  from 
such  a  general  survey,  some  lessons  of  practical  wisdom 
may  be  derived  ? 

So  far  as  the  number  of  children  at  school  indicates 
the  amount  of  education  given,  —  at  best  a  very  fallible 
criterion,  — that  number,  for  several  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  is  said,  on  pretty  good  authority,  to  be  nearly 
as  follows :  In  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  Norway, 
Denmark,  the  number  at  school  may  be  set  down  as 
1  to  6  or  7  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  France  and  Belgium, 
about  1  to  10  or  12  ;  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  1  to  11 ; 
in  Spain,  1  to  346 ;  and  in  Russia,  1  to  656. 
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ENGLAND. 

Among  those  European  countries  which,  with  any 
propriety,  can  be  called  civilized,  England  is  the  only 
one  which  has  no  system  for  the  general  education  of 
its  people.  In  proportion  to  its  population  it  expends 
more  for  education  than  any  other  country  in  Europe  ; 
but  this  expenditure  is  for  classes,  and  not  for  the  whole. 
The  consequence,  of  course,  is,  an  appalling  degree  of 
inequality  in  the  condition  of  its  subjects.  The  highest 
educational  refinement  exists  side  by  side  with  the 
most  brutish  ignorance.  The  most  elegant  literary 
culture  shines  out  among  communities  who  cannot  speak 
their  native  English  tongue  in  a  manner  to  be  under- 
stood by  Englishmen.  Schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties, where  the  profoundest  acquaintance  with  classical 
literature  and  with  all  its  libraries  of  annotation  and 
commentary  is  obtained,  contrast  with  hovels  within 
which  a  book  was  never  seen,  and  whose  occupants 
could  not  read  one  if  they  had  it.^  A  thirst  for 
knowledge  in  a  few,  and  a  patronage  of  it  by  the 
government,  which  prompts  them  to  invade  the  eternal 
solitudes  of  either  pole,  and  to  break  through  the 
phalanx  of  disease  and  death  that  guards  the  head- 
springs of  the  Niger,  is  applauded,  and  its  objects  pur- 
sued at  immense  expense,  while  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  around  who  do  not  know  whether  the  land 
of  their  nativity  is  an  island  or  a  continent.  There 
may  be  seen  the  loftiest  orders  of  hierarchy,  —  bishops 
and  archbishops,  and  the  Defender  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  —  with  such  miserable  impostors  and  dupes  as 
Courtenay    and    his    followers.     There    is    a    church 

>  The  book-shelves  of  one  English  library,  it  is  said,  are  more  than 
ten  miles  in  length. 
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establishment  twenty  thousand  strong,  possessing  an 
annual  revenue  of  eight  millions  sterling,  with  thousands 
of  native  born  subjects,  arrived  at  manhood,  who  never 
heard  the  name  of  Christ.  Such  are  the  headings  of 
only  a  few  chapters  in  the  terrific  volume  of  English 
inequality.  This  is  the  condition  of  a  country,  in  all 
whose  multitudes  of  churches  that  Book  is  weekly  read, 
which  declares  that  God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men.  The  source,  origin,  cause,  of  all  this  is,  the 
neglect  of  the  masses  by  the  possessors  of  wealth  and  of 
power;  —  mainly  and  primarily,  the  neglect  of  the 
education  of  the  masses.  That  attended  to,  all  else 
would  have  been  changed.  A  few  noble-souled  individ- 
uals have  attended  to  it,  sought  to  foster  and  promote 
it,  given  money  and  time  to  accomplish  it;  but  not  the 
whole,  nor  even  any  one  class.  The  clergy  have 
neglected  it,  forgetting  that  eternal  truth,  that  God  is 
a  "  God  of  intelligence  as  well  as  of  love,  and  that 
exalted  purity  requires  no  less  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  than  the  purity  and  warmth  of  the  affection." 
The  great  land-holders,  the  powerful  lords  of  the  soil, 
have  neglected  it.  They  advocate  and  defend  the 
radical,  fundamental,  and,  in  the  end,  destructive  error, 
that  the  masses  of  men  are  by  nature  incapable  of  self- 
government;  and  hence,  by  virtue  of  their  theory,  all 
necessity  for  inculcating  the  virtues  of  self-control,  for 
imparting  that  interior  light  of  intelligence  which  can 
guide  and  direct  every  man,  is  superseded.  The  great 
commercial  classes  of  the  nation  have  never  been 
brought,  like  the  clergy  and  the  land-holders,  into 
immediate  proximity  and  contact  with  the  children  of 
the  realm,  and  so  they,  as  a  body,  have  paid  no  attention 
to  the  rising  generation  around  them.  In  later  times, 
a  new  department  of  labor  has   been   opened,  a   new 
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order  in  society  has  arisen,  —  the  manufacturers,  —  who 
have  not  only  lived  among  children,  like  the  land-owners 
and  the  ecclesiastical  body,  but  have  prosecuted  a  kind 
of  business  in  which  the  services  of  children  could  be 
made  available.  This  was  a  new  epoch.  Enterprise, 
the  love  of  gain  of  this  nation,  had  before  acted  upon 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  kingdom 
of  nature,  and  made  them  all  tributary  to  its  wealth. 
Here  the  spirit  of  cupidity  was  brought  to  act  directly 
upon  human  beings,  upon  children.  To  gratify  his 
passion,  Herod  sacrificed  only  children  under  two  years 
of  age,  —  helpless,  unconscious,  too  young  to  suffer 
through  the  torments  of  fear,  or  the  crushings  of  hope. 
But  the  English  manufacturer  suffers  children  to  reach 
the  age  of  hope,  of  fear,  of  conscious  suffering;  and 
then !  —  Moloch  himself  was  a  god  of  long-suffering,  of 
tenderness,  of  boundless  love,  compared  with  them. 
They  have  tortured  the  body  with  years  of  pining, 
watching  and  hunger.  They  have  pinched  it  with  cold, 
and  dwarfed  and  deformed  it  in  all  its  proportions. 
The  calm,  restorative  night,  —  that  beautiful  season 
which  God  has  appointed  and  inwrought  as  an  organic 
fact  into  the  very  structure  of  the  universe,  for  the 
rest,  refreshment  and  growth  of  His  children,  —  they 
have  stricken  from  the  order  of  nature.  Through  its 
long  watches  they  have  bound  children  to  their  wheels. 
They  have  stived  them  in  hot,  suffocating  rooms ;  when 
exhausted  nature  failed,  they  have  plied  the  hellish  lash. 
They  have  cut  their  pittance  of  compensation  down, 
and  down,  and  down,  to  the  very  minimum  point  of 
existence,  because  they  could  not  work  as  long  as  water 
and  steam.  More  than  this,  they  have  deprived  them 
not  only  of  the  joys  of  childhood  and  the  pleasures  of 
knowledge,  but  of  the  consolations  of  religion  and  the 
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hopes  of  immortality,  that  they  might  coin  their  souls 
as  well  as  their  bodies  into  gold.  Let  any  one  read  the 
report  of  the  English  Factory  Commissioners  and 
Factory  Inspectprs,  and  he  will  say  that  the  Fejee 
Islanders,  the  Garibs,  or  the  most  ferocious  tribes  of 
cannibals  that  prowl  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  thousands 
of  miles  from  the  confines  of  civilization,  ought  to  send 
missionaries  to  England,  to  raise,  if  possible,  the  English 
manufacturer  to  their  own  level  of  humanity.  Under 
this  manufacturing  system,  forms  of  privation,  of 
su£Fering  and  crime,  have  grown  up,  such  as  have  never 
before  been  known  in  any  part  of  Christendom  or 
heathendom.  We  have  ourselves  seen  some  of  the 
abodes  in  which  the  victims  of  this  system  congregate, 
—  houses,  so  called,  erected  on  narrow  courts,  —  courts 
opening  at  one  end  only  upon  a  street,  —  framed  back 
to  back,  with  one  story  under  ground,  with  no  means  of 
ingress  or  egress  but  through  a  front  door,  through 
which  all  the  refuse  and  offal  of  the  house  must  be 
daily  cast  into  an  unpaved  court,  to  ferment  and  breed 
putrescence,  and  darken  the  heavens  with  its  exhalations 
of  disease  and  death.  This  mode  of  building  is  not 
confined  to  a  solitary  block  or  group,  but  in  some 
places,  —  at  Manchester,  for  instance,  within  and  with- 
out the  town,  —  squares  and  acres  are  covered  with 
such  dwellings,  and  such  only.  From  their  pallets  of 
straw  in  these  wretched  sties,  as  we  learn  from  the 
above-mentioned  reports,  children  of  the  tenderest  age 
are  scourged  up  to  travel  three  miles  on  foot  to  be  at 
their  tasks  by  daylight  in  the  morning.  At  noon, 
children  still  younger  are  sent  to  carry  them  an  apology 
for  a  meal.  We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  these  victims  of  avarice  and  oppression  live,  less  like 
human  beings  than  like  a  knot  of  eels  in  their  slime. 
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The  horrible  disclosures  recently  made  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  children  in  the  mines,  almost  through- 
out the  mining  districts  of  England,  are  another 
record  of  the  same  turpitude  and  enormity.  But  it  is 
painful  to  record  these  atrocities  and  sufferings.  We 
wish  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  consequences  of  such 
a  systematic  neglect  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  of  children,  and  to  deduce  a  moral  in  reference 
to  our  own  duties.  The  victims  of  this  neglect  have 
now  become  so  numerous  that  the  paupers  are  one  in 
twelve  of  the  population  of  England.  The  frequency 
and  the  enormity  of  crime  have  materially  reduced  the 
value  of  life  and  property.  This  little  island  of  Great 
Britain  has  already  planted  daughter  colonies  of  con- 
victs and  malefactors  in  the  islands  of  three  great 
oceans, — the  Indian,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Atlantic, — 
yet  her  selfish  institutions  breed  them  at  home  faster 
than  she  can  convict  and  export  them ;  and  when  we 
left  England,  in  October  last,  portions  of  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms  were  in  commotion,  and  the  government 
was  marching  large  bodies  of  troops  into  Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  Wales  to  put  down  insurrections  by  the  sword. 

The  moral  we  derive  from  these  facts,  in  reference  to 
our  own  country,  is,  the  duty  of  every  class  of  men, 
and  of  every  individual  man,  to  do  whatever  in  him 
lies  for  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation, —  not  to  talk 
only,  but  to  act ;  not  to  preach  only,  but  to  practise, 
lest  those  terrible  retributions,  which  God,  by  his  eter- 
nal laws,  has  denounced  against  such  offences,  come  also 
upon  us.  Every  farmer  or  mechanic  who  stints  his 
child  of  knowledge,  because  he  can  mint  his  bones  and 
sinews  into  money ;  every  manufacturer  who  beats 
children  as  though  they  were  merely  live  instead  of  dead 
machinery,  who  does  not  allow  them  a  full  measure  of 
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time  for  rest,  a  full  measure  of  time  for  food,  a  full  meas- 
ure of  time  for  sleep,  and,  above  all,  a  full  measure  of 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  mind  and  heart,  is  traitor- 
ous to  the  institutions  of  his  country ;  or,  what  is  worse, 
he  is  preparing  a  class  of  men  who  will,  in  the  end,  per- 
petrate more  treason  against  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
than  it  is  possible  for  any  one  man,  individually,  to  com- 
mit. The  common  criminal  has  but  two  hands  ;  the  man 
who  cherishes  ignorance  lifts  many  hands  against  his 
country. 

It  would  be  as  repugnant  to  our  own  feelings  as  it 
would  be  opposite  to  truth  to  include  every  English 
manufacturer  in  this  sketch  of  the  class.  There  are  a 
few,  —  however  painful  to  use  words  of  limitation,  we 
must  say  there  are  only  a  few,  —  who  prove  that  they 
are  humane  and  rational  men.  A  few  miles  from 
Liverpool,  for  instance,  there  is  the  large  establishment 
owned  by  the  Messrs.  Rollins,  who  have  for  years 
maintained  a  school  for  all  the  children,  and  kept  open 
a  reading-room  for  all  the  adults,  upon  their  premises. 
They  give,  not  money  only,  but  time  and  personal 
encouragement ;  for  one  of  the  brothers  meets  with  his 
operatives  in  the  evening,  instructing  them,  aiding 
their  inquiries  and  giving  countenance  to  their  lauda- 
ble efforts  for  self-improvement.  Had  England  such  an 
aristocracy  as  this,  she  would  then,  indeed,  be  "  happy 
England."  At  what  a  bargain  might  she  exchange 
her  lords  by  the  score  for  one  real  nobleman  like 
these  I 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  has  had  what  may  with  strict  propriety  be 
called  a  system  of  education,  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
By  a  clause  introduced  into  an  act  of  parliament,  no 
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longer  than  a  man's  thumb,  it  was  declared  *^  that  a 
good  and  sufficient  school  shall  be  erected  and  main- 
tained in  every  parish."  How  many  of  her  Burnses 
and  her  Cunninghams,  how  much  of  the  well-being  of  her 
inhabitants,  and  the  celebrity  of  her  literary  name 
throughout  all  lands,  does  she  owe  to  this  brief  provision. 
To  her  it  was  the  fiat,  "  Let  there  be  Light !  "  But 
her  schools  have  not  been  what  they  should  have  been. 
In  populous  cities,  and  especially  in  great  manufactur- 
ing districts,  she  is  suffering  many  of  the  evils  of  the 
sister  kingdom.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  one 
third  part  of  the  children  of  the  country  are  educated 
in  the  parish  schools.  A  portion  of  the  rest  are  edu- 
cated in  private  schools  ;  a  portion  not  at  all. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  consequences  even  of  partial 
neglect,  when  long  continued,  we  give  the  following 
anecdote,  on  the  authority  of  the  Queen's  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  Scotland.  He  told  us  that,  a  few  months 
ago,  two  benevolent  gentlemen  in  one  of  their  large 
towns,  wishing  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  around  them,  brought  together  eighteen 
young  men,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  in 
order  to  give  them  some  rudiments  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction.  They  put  the  question  to  the 
young  men  collectively :  "  Where  was  the  birth-place 
of  Jesus  Christ?"  Not  one  of  them  answered;  all 
looked  blank  and  stupid  and  said  nothing.  By  and  by 
the  interrogators  observed  the  countenance  of  one  of 
them  to  be  lighted  up,  and  thinking  that  he  was  ready 
to  reply,  the  question  was  put  directly  to  him, 
"  Where  was  Jesus  Christ  born  ?  "  —  to  which  he  an- 
swered, ''Paisley." 
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HOLLAND. 

For  many  years  past,  Holland  has  maintained  an 
efficient  system  of  public  schools.  Their  instruction 
seemed  to  us  somewhat  less  thorough  than  that  of  Scot- 
land, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  general,  — that 
is,  the  schools  sustained  by  the  government  embrace  a 
very  much  larger  portion  of  the  population  than  is  done 
by  the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland.  Though  there  is 
no  law  in  Holland  prescribing  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, yet,  these  methods  are  very  uniform,  being  almost 
all  copied  from  those  of  Mr.  Prinsen,  the  head  of  the 
celebrated  Normal  School  at  Haarlem.  Mr.  Prinsen 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  lawgiver  for  Holland  on 
the  subject  of  schools,  and  is  indeed  almost  a  Napoleon 
among  schoolmasters.  There  are  two  Normal  schools 
in  Holland,  one  at  Groningen,  the  other  that  of  Mr. 
Prinsen,  at  Haarlem.  The  fact  that  the  methods  of 
the  latter  have  been  so  generally  adopted,  though  the 
other  is  the  older,  seems  to  show  that  an  intelligent 
community,  and  especially  teachers,  whose  minds  have 
been  liberally  trained,  can  decide  between  different 
systems;  and  one  would  think  that  this  fact  might 
serve  also  to  show  that  we  are  in  no  danger  at  home 
of  having  all  our  methods  of  instruction  stereotyped 
by  our  Normal  sghools,  and  all  our  teachers  stamped 
by  the  same  die,  like  coins  struck  in  the  same  mint. 

BELQIUM. 

Since  Belgium  separated  from  Holland,  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  her  schools  have  been  neglected,  and 
they  have  lately  been  described,  by  Mr.  Ducpetiaux,  as 
follows : 

"  Instruction  in  our  schools  is  generally  faulty  and 
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incomplete,  and  little  merits  the  praise  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  best  tiling  that  can  be  said  in 
its  favor  is,  that  it  is  better  than  no  instruction  at  all, 
and  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  see  children  sitting 
on  the  benches  of  a  school,  even  although  they  be  doing 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  than  to  behold  them  working 
mischief  in  the  streets.  They  are  taught  to  read,  write 
send  figure  a  little  ;  to  teach  them  less  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble. We  speak  here  of  primary  schools  in  general,  and 
affirm  that  those  who  attribute  a  moralizing  influence 
to  the  majority  of  these  schools,  deceive  themselves  in 
a  manner  the  most  strange  and  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  class  whose  children  are  the  pupils  in  these 
seminaries.  A  degree  of  instruction  so  limited,  so 
meagre,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  none  whatever ;  and  it 
is  impossible  that  things  should  be  in  a  better  case, 
seeing  that  the  education  of  the  teachers  themselves  is 
of  the  most  imperfect  kind.  Barely  do  those  persons 
know  the  little  which  they  undertake  to  impart ;  and 
they  have,  generally  speaking,  the  most  superficial 
notions  of  those  methods  of  instilling  knowledge,  which 
they  impudently  attempt  to  apply  in  the  case  of  those 
only  a  little  more  ignorant  than  themselves." 

Now,  however,  a  law  for  Public  Instruction  has  been 
enacted,^  by  virtue  of  which  there  is  to  be  a  complete 
organization  of  schools.  At  the  head  of  the  system  are 
to  be  two  Normal  schools. 

PRUSSIA,  ETC. 

But  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  world  in 
regard  to  education  are  the  Protestant  states  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  Luther's  reformation  which  gave  being 
and  birth  to  their  systems  of  public  schools.  To  eman- 
cipate mankind  from  Catholicism,  he  held  it  to  be  nec- 

»  September  23, 1842. 
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essary  that  mankind  should  read  the  Scriptures.  To 
enable  them  to  read  the  Scriptures,  universal  education 
was  necessary;  and  nothing  could  secure  universal 
education  but  common  schools. 

One  must  study  the  history  of  Prussia  to  understand 
the  magnitude  and  formidableness  of  the  obstacles 
which  the  cause  has  had  to  encounter  in  that  kingdom 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Even  now  there  are 
those  who  detract  from  the  prerogatives  of  education 
as  a  means  of  conferring  talent,  power,  wealth,  the  arts, 
prosperity,  upon  a  people ;  and  they  cite  Prussia  as  a 
proof  that  a  nation  may  have  as  elaborate  a  system  of 
common  schools  as  talent  can  devise  or  unlimited 
power  enforce,  and  yet  be  behind  other  nations  having 
no  such  system,  in  invention,  in  historical  ^claty  in 
everything  that  makes  it  feared  for  its  power,  and 
envied  for  its  splendor.  Why  should  Prussia,  say  they, 
with  all  its  model  systems  of  public  instruction,  be  so 
much  inferior  to  England  in  the  useful  arts,  and  to 
France  in  the  exact  sciences  ?  As  was  said  above,  to 
understand  these  things,  one  must  understand  the 
history  of  Prussia.  In  the  year  1797,  when  Frederic 
William  III.  ascended  the  throne,  the  condition  of 
Prussia  was  most  deplorable.  The  resources  of  the 
people  had  been  exhausted  to  pay  the  hire  of  foreign 
mercenaries.  All  offices  were  conferred  upon  the 
families  of  the  nobility.  No  incentive  to  honorable 
ambition  was  held  out  to  the  people  at  large.  Civil 
despotism  sucked  the  life-blood  from  the  body  of  the 
people  like  a  vampire,  and  religious  despotism  rode 
their  spirits  like  an  incubus.  As  to  worldly  enterprise 
and  the  desire  of  bettering  one's  condition,  so  strong 
in  the  heart  of  man,  the  community  suffered  under  the 
most  debasing  and  discouraging   influences  from  the 
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imperfect  or  corrupt  administration  of  justice.  Some 
of  these  evils  were  removed  by  that  monarch,  but  the 
sorest  of  them  all  continued  till  many  years  later.  In 
1806,  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena  was  fought.  Napo- 
leon expended  himself  here,  and  left  not  an  unbroken 
bone  in  the  whole  body  of  his  antagonist.  Up  to  this 
period  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  Prussia  were 
serfs,  —  absolute  bond-men  and  bond-women,  —  of 
course  weak,  spiritless,  without  resilience.  But  it  was 
the  good  fortune  of  Frederic  to  have  one  or  two  great 
men  in  his  councils.  Von  Stein  and  Hardenburg  are 
names  that  will  live  forever  in  Prussian  history. 
Within  the  next  three  years,  under  their  influences, 
these  serfs  were  emancipated,  elevated  into  owners  of 
the  soil  they  tilled,  and  made,  comparatively,  freemen. 
This  was  like  a  new  creation  of  millions  of  men.  It 
was  a  new  creation  of  millions  of  men.  To  one  who 
looks  at  the  deep  causes  of  things,  it  was  as  visible  and 
palpable  an  act  of  creation  as  though  the  minister  had 
stood  forth,  and,  at  the  wave  of  his  hand,  millions  of 
men  had  started  from  the  earth,  and  rent  the  air  with 
their  shouts  of  joy.  It  was  by  the  arm  of  these  new- 
born men  that  Prussia  was  first  enabled  to  cope  with 
Napoleon.  It  was  with  these  new-born  men  that  she 
pursued  him  to  Paris,  in  1814.  It  was  by  these  at  last 
that  the  fat«  of  Waterloo  was  decided. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  nation,  having  had  such  wars 
to  maintain,  could  not  at  once  recover  itself.  After 
the  body  has  been  depleted  almost  to  its  last  drop,  it 
requires  time  even  for  a  vigorous  constitution  to  form 
new  blood.  Besides,  Prussia  was  not  a  commercial 
nation,  and  therefore  could  not  gather  into  her  co£Fers 
the  wealth  which  other  nations  had  earned.  She 
was  not  a  manufacturing   nation,  and  so   could   not 
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iDvite  the  world  to  come  to  her  marts  and  leave  their 
gold  in  exchange  for  her  products.  She  was  an  agri* 
cultural  nation,  without  a  marine,  and  must,  therefore, 
await  the  wants  and  the  policy  of  others. 

Here,  then,  are  reasons  enough  for  the  comparative 
backwardness  of  Prussia.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  is 
not  yet  wholly  awakened  from  the  lethargy  consequent 
upon  so  long  a  period  of  oppression.  Its  limbs  were 
made  torpid  and  stiff  by  the  thongs  that  had  bound 
them,  and  hence  it  is  that  its  feet  are  not  yet  swift  in 
the  race  of  competition,  nor  its  hands  cunning  in  the 
works  of  art.  If  we  stand  at  a  prison  door  and  see  a 
captive  brought  forth  from  a  long  captivity,  we  ought 
not  to  expect  to  see  him  leap  and  dance  for  joy ;  we 
ought  rather  to  expect  that  fainting  and  sinking  will 
follow  the  debility  of  bondage. 

But  now  we  hesitate  not  to  sa}*"  that  Prussia  and 
some  of  her  sister  states,  where  the  work  of  education, 
after  the  Prussian  model,  is  going  on,  are  rising  more 
rapidly  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  than  any  other  of 
the  nations  in  Christendom.  Their  growth  is  a  surer 
growth.  It  is  less  liable  to  disaster  or  retrogression ; 
and  though  Prussia  herself  is  still  nominally  a  despot- 
ism, yet  we  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  to  predict,  that, 
on  the  very  first  crisis  which  arises,  she  will  effectually 
assert  her  right  to  a  free  constitution,  and  will,  at  that 
time,  have  the  intelligence  that  can  safely  administer 
and  enjoy  it.  This  improving  condition  of  her  people 
she  owes  to  her  schools  ;  —  nay,  more,  the  schools  have 
wrought  out  this  great  social  revolution,  in  defiance  of 
many  adverse  influences.  The  schools ^have  lifted  up 
the  people,  though  weighted  down  by  many  burdens. 
The  schools  have  been  educating  the  childhood  of  the 
nation.     The  people  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  born 
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till  they  were  emancipated.     They  are  now  rapidly 
maturing  into  the  vigor  and  intelligence  of  manhood. 

The  only  just  mode  of  considering  Prussia  and  some 
of  the  other  German  states,  is,  not  to  compare  them 
with  nations,  a  part  of  whose  population  has  for  cent- 
uries been  acting  under  the  stimuli  of  freedom,  but 
with  other  nations  whose  systems  of  education,  if 
systems  they  have,  are  as  yet  unanimated  by  the  spirit 
of  reform.  Compare  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wurtemburg, 
for  instance,  with  Bohemia,  Austria  proper,  Italy,  and 
we  shall  see  what  education  has  done  for  the  former. 

LANGASTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Lancasterian  system,  or  that  of  monitorial  in- 
struction, prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  It  is  used  in  many  of  the  private 
establishments  in  France,  but  it  is  considered  that  the 
French  government,  by  its  order  of  25th  April,  1884, 
"dividing  all  primary  schools  into  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,"  was 
meant  as  its  death-blow  in  that  country. 

In  Prussia,  and  in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the 
subject  of  education  is  best  understood,  the  Lancasterian 
method  of  instruction  is  most  condemned.  Substan- 
tially the  same  opinion  prevails  throughout  Holland. 
Dr.  Diesterweg,  the  head  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at 
Berlin,  and  a  great  authority  in  Prussia,  travelled,  a 
few  years  since,  to  Denmark,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  examining  certain  celebrated  schools  in  that  country, 
where  the  Lancasterian  system  was  followed  and  highly 
approved.  He  has  published  an  account  of  his  journey. 
Although  he  went  with  a  strong  predilection  in  favor 
of  the  plan,  yet  he  now  entirely  renounces  his  former 
opinion,  and  declares  that,  after  having  thoroughly  ex- 
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amined  the  schools  in  Denmark,  he  utterly  condemns  the 
system  as  reducing  the  education  of  the  people  to  mere 
mechanical  repetitions,  without  any  culture  either  of 
the  heart  or  of  the  understanding.  From  what  we 
have  seen  of  Lancasterian  schools,  we  entirely  concur 
in  this  opinion,  and  hope  never  to  see  that  system 
adopted  in  this  country. 

COMPENSATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Nothing  can  show  more  conclusively  the  inadequate 
estimate  placed  upon  the  services  of  teachers  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  than  the  lowness  of  the  com- 
pensation awarded  to  their  labors. 

In  Ireland,  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  to  which  the  following  salaries  are 
attached : 

MALES.  PSB  AMNUM. 

1st  (or  highest)  class £20 

2d  •*        16 

3d  "        12 

FBKALBS.  PKB  ANNUM. 

Ist  (or  highest)  class £16 

2d  *•        12 

3d  «*        10 

Mistresses  to  teach  needle- work 6 

In  addition  to  these  sums,  they  receive  certain  fees 
from  their  pupils;  but  as  no  children  are  obliged  to 
attend  school,  these  fees  must  be  small,  for  the  fact  of 
demanding  a  large  fee  would  effectually  exclude  all 
children  from  the  school. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  teachers  of  the  parochial 
schools  in  Scotland  receive  an  average  of  about  £82  a 
year  as  their  salary.     The  residue  of  their  income  is 
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made  up  from  tuition  fees.  These  fees  are  not  detei^ 
mined  by  law,  but  here,  as  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  self- 
regulating  principle ;  for  if  the  teacher  asks  too  much, 
it  would  so  diminish  the  number  of  his  pupils,  that  he 
would  receive  less  from  the  few  at  a  high  charge,  than 
from  the  many  at  a  low  one. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  there  exists  in  Scotland  a 
society,  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  "for  the 
relief  of  widows  and  children  of  burgh  and  parochial 
schoolmasters."  This  society  was  incorporated  early 
in  the  present  century.  All  burgh  and  parochial  school- 
masters are,  by  law,  members  of  it  from  the  moment 
they  receive  their  appointments.  Each  member  is 
obliged  to  pay  annually  a  certain  sum  to  its  fund,  and 
in  consideration  of  this  payment,  his  widow,  if  he 
leaves  one,  and  her  children,  if  children  survive  her,  are 
entitled  to  draw  an  annuity  from  the  fund.  Within 
certain  prescribed  limits,  it  is  optional  with  the  mem- 
bers to  contribute  more  or  less,  but  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  to  which  their  representatives  are  entitled  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  their  annual  subscription. 
No  widow  or  family,  however,  can  draw  more  than  £25 
per  year. 

There  are  many  details  of  minor  importance  respect- 
ing this  corporation,  for  which  one  must  look  to  the 
act  of  parliament  and  to  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of 
the  society. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1842,  the  total  accumu- 
lated fund  or  capital  belonging  to  the  society,  was 
£54,297. 13«.  5d.,  (about  $250,000.) 

Taking  a  broad  and  statesman-like  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  it  not  clear  that  it  would  have  been  far  better 
to  give  such  competent  salaries  to  schoolmasters,  that 
each  one,  by  prudence  and  good  management,  could 
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not  only  support  himself  and  family  during  his  term  of 
public  service,  but  could  also  leave  a  competency  for 
his  survivors?  The  whole  scheme  is  an  attempt  to 
mitigate  those  evils  of  poverty  which  the  penurious- 
ness  of  the  schemers  first  inflicts.  It  is  not,  like  a 
common  insurance,  a  provision  against  casualties  or 
unforeseen  and  uncontrollable  disasters;  but  it  compels 
each  one,  however  poor  or  unfortunate  he  may  be,  or 
however  small  his  salary,  to  contribute  to  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  divided  among  all,  merely  on 
the  contingency  of  being  a  widow  or  an  orphan, — not 
on  the  contingency  of  actual  want,  nor,  in  case  of 
actual  want,  on  its  happening  through  misfortune  or 
the  sufferer's  own  improvidence. 

The  stipends  of  the  teachers  of  public  schools  in 
France  are  not  better  than  in  Scotland. 

In  Prussia,  notwithstanding  the  elevated  character 
of  the  teachers,  their  compensation  is  no  better.  .  .  . 
In  1824,  of  18,140  country  school  teachers,  12,088  had 
an  income  of  less  than  one  hundred  rix  dollars,^  that 
is,  two  thirds  had  this  small  income.  There  were  5,074 
who  had  an  income  of  between  one  hundred  and  two 
hundred,  and  only  983  a  higher  income  than  two  hun- 
dred. [Eighteen  had  an  income  of  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred,  and  this  is  the  highest.] 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  school  teachers  has 
increased,  and  their  salaries  have  slightly  improved. 

To  prevent  the  destitution  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  teachers,  resulting  from  such  penurious  salaries,  vol- 
untary societies  have  been  formed  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  similar  to  the  one  in  Scotland,  already 
described.  For  instance,  in  Frankfort,  the  yearly  pen- 
sion of  the  family  of  a  deceased  teacher  is  twenty  rix 

^  A  rix  donar  is  equal  to  about  eighty  cents  of  our  money. 
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dollars;  in  Potsdam,  ten;  in  Saxe-Weimar,  twelve;  in 
Anhalt-Bernburg,  where  the  Duke  Alexius  Frederic 
Christian,  in  1829,  appropriated  a  capital  of  twenty-five 
thousand  rix  dollars,  which  has  since  increased  to  fifty 
thousand,  the  widow  of  a  teacher  who  received  the 
lowest  salary,  if  she  has  children,  receives  forty-one  rix 
dollars,  and  the  pensions  vary  according  to  the  salary 
of  the  husband  and  the  number  of  children. 

The  Prussian  teacher,  however,  commonly  has  a 
dwelling-house,  which  is  always  a  part  of  the  school- 
house,  and,  in  the  country,  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
garden,  or  a  small  farm.  In  regard  to  Prussia,  it  is  also 
to  be  considered  that  the  expense  of  living  is  much  less 
than  with  us.  In  Prussia,  too,  but  few  of  those  avenues 
of  distinction  lie  open  which  here  excite  and  attract 
the  ambition  of  youth.  There,  all  laws  proceed 
from  the  king ;  there  is  no  legislation,  and,  of  course, 
no  legislative  hall,  no  rostrum,  where  aspirants  for 
fame  can  hope  to  address  the  vast  audience  of  contem- 
poraries and  posterity.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  there  are  no  open  courts  where  the  keen  legal 
strife  of  advocate  with  advocate  and  jurist  with  jurist, 
draws  multitudes  around  to  admire  and  applaud. 
Hence,  throngs  of  talented  young  men,  such  as  with 
us  are  attracted  to  the  forum,  to  spend  their  lives  in 
the  contestations  of  the  law ;  or  to  the  political  arena, 
to  engage  in  a  death  struggle  for  the  prizes  of  office, 
there  seek  and  find  a  serene  and  noble  path  of  duty  in 
devoting  their  lives  and  talents  to  the  education  of  the 
young.  In  our  own  country,  where  many  paths,  all 
brilliant  with  the  trophies  of  opulence  and  renown, 
allure  the  youth  of  the  land,  there  is  no  other  way  to 
secure  a  fair  proportion  of  the  genius  and  erudition  of 
the  community  for  the  department  of  teaching,  than  to 
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requite  its  services  with  a  fair  share  of  all  the  honors 
and  emoluments  which  society  has  to  confer.  And 
never,  until  this  is  done,  shall  we  see  the  teacher  in 
possession  of  his  rights,  and  education  fully  invested 
with  its  high  prerogatives. 

Were  it  not  a  fact  obtruding  itself  everywhere  upon 
our  senses  and  absolutely  burned  in  upon  our  minds,  we 
should  say  beforehand  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  race  of  mankind  to  regard,  with  contempt  or 
indifference,  the  sacred  work  of  education ;  or  to  treat 
with  discredit  or  neglect  those  who  are  appointed  to 
this  ministry.  Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the 
original  nature  of  man,  the  fact  seems  equally  amazing 
and  inexplicable.  If  we  regard  the  race  as  virtuously 
inclined,  as  spontaneously  seeking  to  pay  homage  to 
their  Maker,  and  to  do  good  to  their  fellow-men,  then 
why  should  we  pass  by  with  indifference  this  most 
efficient  instrumentality  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God, 
and  for  spreading  peace  and  good-will  over  all  the 
earth  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  pronounce  them  to 
be  wholly  degraded  and  corrupt  by  nature,  still,  the 
education  of  children  would  so  promote  the  mere 
objects  of  worldly  prosperity  that  we  should  suppose 
even  selfishness  itself  would  use  it  as  its  most  efficient 
instrument.  In  fine,  if  the  natural  dispositions  are  all 
evil,  how  great  is  the  necessity  of  education  to  counter- 
act them ;  and  if  good,  why  should  they  not  be  aided 
by  the  best  possible  culture  ? 

For  what  is  the  office  of  the  true  teacher  ?  Does  he 
not  stand  before  minds  wherein  exists  only  the  capa- 
bility of  thought,  and  store  them  with  ideals  of  society, 
of  nature,  and  of  God,  which  otherwise  they  would 
never  have   had?    Does  he   not  fill   dark  voids  and 
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abysses  of  soul,  which  but  for  him  would  forever  have 
been  a  waste  and  vacuity  ?  Does  not  his  spirit  move 
over  unformed  capacities  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  as 
once  the  spirit  of  God  did  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  reduce  the  chaos  to  order  and  harmony  ?  How 
nearly,  then,  is  he  a  creator !  How  nearly  does  his  work 
resemble  that  of  the  Omnipotent!  In  the  beginning, 
God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light  I "  and,  instantly,  out  burst 
the  splendor  of  a  myriad  suns,  and  the  original  darkness 
did  not  flee,  but  was  annihilated.  In  every  child's 
mind  there  is  original  darkness ;  in  every  child's  mind 
there  is  a  first  out-breaking  of  light.  Into  the  vacant 
souls  around  him,  the  teacher  pours  knowledge.  To 
these  souls  it  is  as  though  every  truth  was  a  sun,  and 
therein  darkness  had  no  more  an  abiding-place.  The 
work  of  creation  consisted  in  filling  the  void  spaces  of 
immensity  with  worlds,  and  peopling  these  worlds  with 
races  receptive  of  truth  and  error,  capable  of  bliss  and 
of  woe.  When  the  teacher  builds  up  some  grand  and 
splendid  system  of  truth  in  a  pupil's  mind,  as  of 
astronomy,  for  instance,  lighting  up  a  central  sun  in 
an  imagination  where  all  was  darkness  before,  adding 
planet  and  satellite  in  their  appropriate  order,  and 
endowing  each  ideal  symbol  of  the  material  structure 
with  attractive  and  repellent  forces,  until  they  wheel 
majestically  and  harmoniously,  within  his  mind,  as  to 
some  unbidden  music  of  their  own ;  is  it  not  a  contem- 
plation at  least  only  second  to  that  sublime  spectacle, 
when  the  sun  was  created  to  rule  the  day  and  the  moon 
and  stars  to  rule  the  night,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  ?  Such  knowledge  to  each  child  is  as 
new-born  and  perfect  as  was  the  first  gleam  of  that 
radiance  which  invaded  primeval  night.  The  teacher 
is  also  surrounded  by  moral  susceptibilities,  which,  at 
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first,  are  little  more  than  blank  and  inane,  —  a  space 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  residence  of  pure  sentiments 
and  holy  afiFections.  But  when  he  develops  and 
nurtures  them  into  mercy  and  tenderness  and  devotion, 
is  it  not  more  beautiful  than  when  the  bland  zephyr  of 
heaven  first  passed  over  Eden,  and  evolved  verdure  and 
flower  and  perfume  from  the  dark  and  insentient  mould 
of  the  nascent  Paradise  ?  And  this  the  teacher  does, 
until  companies  of  great  and  good  men  rise  up  and 
stand  around  him, — an  everlasting  galaxy  in  his 
heaven  of  glory.  Such  is  education,  —  to  educe  order 
from  chaos,  to  give  knowledge  for  ignorance,  to  collect 
vagrant  ideas  into  a  system  of  truth,  as  star-dust  is 
formed  into  a  sun,  —  to  apparel  the  waste  places  of  the 
soul  with  beauty,  —  to  call  up  benevolence  and  affection 
and  devotion,  —  and  to  send  happiness  abroad  over  the 
earth  and  through  eternity. 

Were  the  teacher  what  he  should  be,  he  could  never 
remain  unrewarded  or  unhonored.  Were  he  what  he 
should  be,  he  would  himself  raise  up  a  generation  of 
men  to  praise  and  to  bless  him.  But  for  this  he  must 
task  his  intellect  to  master  all  the  philosophies  of  men, 
and  kindle  his  soul  at  the  altar  of  God. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN   EUROPEAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  different  or  opposite  religious  instruction  given 
in  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  the  different  modes 
adopted  to  enforce  religious  creeds  or  opinions  upon 
the  young,  would  of  themselves  furnish  material  for  a 
chapter,  or  even  for  a  book.  Of  course,  therefore,  we  can 
here  merely  glance  at  the  subject. 

In  Holland,  no  instruction  whatever,  strictly  and 
technically  religious,  is  given  in  the  public  schools, — 
no  creed,  no  form  of  religious  faith,  no  dogma,  nothing 
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claiiiiing  to  be  an  epitome  of  all  Divine  truth,  is  taught 
or  enjoined.  The  Bible  is  not  even  allowed  to  be  read. 
The  only  religious  exercise  which  we  witnessed  in  its 
schools  was  a  prayer.  At  the  morning  opening  of  a 
very  large  school,  a  signal  for  silence  was  given  by  the 
teacher.  A  boy,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  was 
named ;  each  scholar  closed  his  eyes  and  leaned  his 
head  slightly  forward,  while  the  boy  called  upon,  in  a 
reverent  and  natural  voice,  made  a  brief  prayer,  and  the 
business  of  the  school  pi*oceeded.  It  was  the  most  rev- 
erent and  devotional  company  of  children  we  ever  saw 
on  any  occasion.  Not  an  eye  was  opened,  not  a 
head  or  hand  was  moved,  not  a  mind  seemed  to 
be  abstracted,  dr  a  thought  distracted  from  the 
devout  service.  The  sentiment  came  forcibly  to 
mind,  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  see  those  who  ^^  re- 
member their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth." 

Religious  instruction  is  allowed  to  be  given  to  schol- 
ars, as  such^  out  of  the  school*,  but  this  is  not  en- 
joined. 

According  to  the  late  law  of  Belgium,  the  religion  of 
the  country  (Catholic)  is  to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools. 
Dissenters,  however,  may  withdraw  their  children  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  religious  instruction. 

In  Prussia,  only  two  forms  of  Christianity,  (the  Evan- 
gelical Protestant,  and  the  Catholic,)  are  recognized  or 
allowed  in  the  schools  ;  one  of  these  must  be  taught ; 
the  parents  may  choose  which,  but  there  is  no  escape 
from  one  or  the  other.  At  the  appointed  age,  —  usu- 
ally fourteen, —  all  Protestant  children  are  confirmed, 
whether  they  will  or  not,  and  made  to  be  members  of 
the  church.  The  confirmation  depends  upon  the  child's 
having  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  not  at  all  upon  his  character  or  state  of  mind. 
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If  he  does  not  know  enough  of  the  Bible  to  be  made  a 
member  of  the  church,  and  to  be  admitted  to  commun* 
ion,  he  is  sent  to  a  Bible  school,  or  remanded  to  his 
former  school,  to  learn  the  Bible,  after  which  he  is 
received.  It  is  easy  to  see,  if  this  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment prevails,  that  there  can  be  no  change  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country  or  of  families,  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  descendants  of  Protestants  are  to  be  Protestants, 
and  the  descendants  of  Catholics  to  be  Catholics ;  and 
should  new  light  come  with  the  millennium,  the  laws  of 
the  government  will  prohibit  its  reception.  Whatever 
errors,  if  any,  are  in  the  present  system,  are  to  be 
retained  in  it  forever ;  whatever  truths,  if  any,  are  out 
of  the  present  system,  are  to  be  forever  excluded.  Yet 
this  is  the  land  of  Luther's  nativity,  —  the  birth-place 
of  the  Reformation.  '^  I  tell  you  again,"  said  Martin 
Luther,  ^^ neither  Pope  nor  bishop,  nor  any  man,  has  a 
right  to  put  a  single  syllable  upon  a  Christian  man, 
unless  it  be  done  with  his  own  free  consent ;  and  what 
is  otherwise  done,  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  tyranny  "  I ! 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  in  Prussia 
much  excellent  moral  instruction,  in  addition  to  the 
doctrinal,  is  given  in  the  schools.  As  a  warning  to 
other  governments,  however,  the  incontrovertible  fact 
should  be  everywhere  known,  that  the  reaction  of  the 
public  mind,  from  the  creeds  enforced  upon  it,  towards 
Rationalism  and  Pantheism,  has  gone  to  a  greater  ex- 
'  treme  in  Prussia  than  in  any  other  country. 

In  Scotland,  there  is  no  law  of  the  land  requiring 
religion  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  but  a  public  opin- 
ion, stronger  than  any  law,  effectually  secures  it.  In 
all  the  parochial  schools,  the  Presbyterian-Calvinistic 
faith  is  most  sedulously  inculcated.  Indeed,  it  would 
be   very  di£Bcult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  one,  not  a 
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believer  in  joint  Presbyterianism  and  Calvinism,  to 
obtain  a  place  as  teacher  in  a  parochial  school.  The 
school  is  the  nursery  of  the  church.  Most  of  the 
teachers  expect  to  become  ministers,  and  they  remain 
in  the  school  only  till  they  can  get  preferment  in  the 
church.  In  all  the  Scottish  schools  we  saw,  the  doc- 
trinal part  of  religion  was  taught  vastly  more  than  the 
preceptive. 

But  religion,  —  eternal,  immutable  religion,  —  is  one 
thing  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  another  thing 
on  the  south.  It  is  still  another  across  the  Irish  chan- 
nel, although  the  three  kingdoms  are  parts  of  the  same 
government.  In  the  British  realm.  Immortal  Truth  is 
a  masker  and  turncoat.  In  Scotland,  she  puts  on  one 
guise,  in  England  another,  in  Ireland  a  third ;  and  each 
is  so  opposite  to  the  others,  that  her  most  ardent  devo- 
tees, so  far  from  recognizing  their  goddess  when  they  see 
her  in  one  of  her  foreign  garbs,  deny  her,  hate  her, 
spurn  her,  blaspheme  and  persecute  her  with  might 
and  main ! 

The  only  reason  why  there  has  not,  long  ago,  been  a 
system  of  public  instruction  in  England,  is,  because  the 
church  steadfastly  resists  all  legal  provisions  for  liter- 
ary and  moral  education  unless  it  can  control  it  for 
purposes  of  proselytism.  A  long  array  of  facts  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  this  assertion.  We  shall  here, 
however,  refer  only  to  the  last  of  the  series,  —  a  fact 
which  caused  a  commotion  throughout  the  kingdom 
that  has  hardly  yet  subsided,  and  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. It  is  well  known  that  the  Tory  and  Church  party 
is  now  in  power.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1848,  a  bill, 
called  the  Factories  Bill,  purporting  to  make  provision 
for  the  education  of  children  employed  in  factories,  was 
introduced   to   the   House  of  Commons  by  Sir  James 
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Oraham.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  connection  with  factories.  For  the  superintendence 
of  these  schools,  such  a  mode  of  appointing  trustees 
was  designated  as  would  almost  invariably  secure  a 
majority  of  members  belonging  to  the  established 
church.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  to  be  ex  offi- 
cio chairman  of  the  trustees,  to  have  a  vote  as  a  mem- 
ber, and,  iu  case  of  a  tie,  to  have  a  second  vote.  As  if 
this  were  not  enough  to  secure  a  teacher  of  the  right 
religious  profession,  every  appointment  of  a  teacher  was 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  a  bishop.  The  factory 
employer  was  empowered  to  reserve  a  certain  sum  out 
of  the  wages  of  each  child,  to  pay  for  his  tuition  in  the 
school,  and  he  made  himself  liable  to  a  severe  penalty 
if  he  employed  any  child  who  did  not  bring  a  certificate 
of  having  attended  an  authorized  school.  The  parent  was 
also  liable  for  allowing  his  child  to  work^  if  he  did  not 
attend  school.  In  this  way,  attendance  upon  a  school 
was  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  obtaining  of  em- 
ployment. The  option  was  either  to  attend  a  school 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  church,  or  to 
starve  for  want  of  work. 

The  presentation  of  this  bill  kindled  a  flame  through- 
out the  whole  country.  All  denominations  of  the  dis- 
senters,—  supposed  to  amount  to  from  one  third  to  one 
half  of  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom,  —  rose 
against  it.  Meetings  were  everywhere  held.  Petitions 
and  remonstrances  poured  in.  The  attack  upon  the 
measure  was  so  universal,  and  so  impetuous,  that  the 
ministers  quailed  before  it.  At  first  they  modified  the 
bill,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  a  portion  of  its  assailants, 
and  quieting  the  fears  of  the  rest.  But  this  expedient 
proved  ineffectual ;  and  finding,  at  last,  that  they  could 
not  sustain  it  as  a  party  measure,  they  abandoned  the 
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project,  and  thus  the  whole  matter  at  present  re- 
mains.^ 

In  Ireland,  a  far  different  system  now  prevails. 
After  the  loss  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  time,  after 
suffering  the  sorest  evils  which  religious  bigotry  could 
inflict,  a  system  of  perfect  equity  and  impartiality, 
between  the  two  great  religious  denominations  of  that 
country,  has  at  last  been  established. 

"  For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  century,"  says  the 
sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  *'  the  government 
of  Ireland  labored  to  promote  Protestant  education, 
and  tolerated  no  other.  Large  grants  of  public  money 
were  voted  for  having  children  educated  in  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  while  it  wa%  made  a  transportable  offence 
in  a  Roman  Catholic^  (and  if  the  party  returned^  high 
treason^)  to  act  as  a  schoolmaster^  or  assistant  to  a  school- 
master^ or  even  as  a  tutor  in  a  private  family. ^^ 

In  order  to  remedy  some  of  the  calamities  resulting 
from  such  a  course  of  administration,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  in  1824-6,  recommended  the 
appointment  of  two  teachers  in  every  school,  one  Prot- 

1  From  the  fourth  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  respecting  Births 
and  Marriages,  it  appears  that : 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  proportion  of  persons  who  made  their 

mark,  at  the  time  of  marriage,  instead  of  signing  the  marriage  contract, 

was  as  follows : 

33  men  and  49  women  in  every  100. 

In  Yorkshire,  34    **      "     58      *'  "        " 

In  Wales,        48    "      "     69       "  "       "etc. 

In  England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  1839,  there  were  committed  to 

prison  for  criminal  offences,  at  the  assizes,  and  by  magis> 

trates,  inall 82,047 

Of  which  number  there  were,  who  could  read  and  write  well,      .      4,920 

Of  those  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  or  very  imperfectly,  .    77,127 

In  England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  1840,  there  were  committed  to 

prison  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons!    What  a  procession  to 

pass  annually  through  the  prisons,  to  catch  and  distribute  the  infection 

of  guilt !    Can  even  mere  literary  and  moral  education  be  worthless  in 

such  a  country  ? 
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estant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic,  to  superintend, 
separately,  the  religious  education  of  the  children.  It 
was  soon  found  that  this  scheme  was  impracticable. 

All  these  plans  failing,  the  government  was  driven 
to  the  only  earthly  remedy  for  the  enormous  evils 
resulting  from  the  general  ignorance  of  the  country. 
That  remedy  was  justice. 

By  virtue  of  a  letter  of  the  Right  Honorable  E.  G. 
Stanley,  (now  Lord  Stanley,)  then  chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  dated  October,  1831,  a  Board  was  established 
^^to  superintend  a  system  of  education  from  which 
should  be  banished  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism, 
and  which,  admitting  children  of  all  religious  persua* 
fiions,  should  not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
any."  This  letter  is  the  charter  and  constitution  of 
the  present  Irish  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  sects. 
Archbishop  Whately,  of  Dublin,  may  be  considered  as 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop, Mr.  Murray,  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics. 
From  the  organization  of  this  Board,  in  1881,  to  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  the  number  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  questions  they  have  had  to  decide,  there 
has  been  no  protest  or  dissent  on  the  part  of  any  of  its 
members.  To  show  how  sedulously  they  abstain  from 
all  interference  either  with  politics  or  party  theology, 
we  quote  one  or  two  paragraphs  froni  their  printed 
regulations. 

^^The  Commissioners  require  that  no  use  shall  be 
made  of  the  schoolrooms  for  any  purpose  tending  to 
contention,  such  as  the  holding  of  political  meetings  in 
them,  or  bringing  into  them  political  petitions,  or  docu- 
ments of  any  kind,  for  signature :  and  that  they  shall 
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not  be  converted  into  places  of  public  worship.  The 
Commissioners  require  the  schoolrooms  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

**  The  Commissioners  regard  the  attendance  of  any  of 
their  teachers  at  meetings  held  for  political  purposes, 
or  their  taking  part  in  elections  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, except  by  voting,  as  incompatible  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  as  a  violation  of  rule 
which  will  render  them  liable  to  dismissal.'* 

No  religious  instruction  can  be  given  in  the  schools. 
This  prohibition  includes  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  either  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  version,  the  teach- 
ing of  catechisms,  and  prayer.  But  all  the  children 
receive  religious  instruction  from  the  clergy  of  the 
respective  denominations  to  which  they  belong,  at 
times  and  places  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  —  the  grand 
principle  being,  —  combined  literary  and  moral,  with 
separate  religious  instruction. 

The  Board  also  requires  the  following  beautiful 
lesson,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  by  that  great 
and  good  man,  Archbishop  Whately,  to  be  hung  up 
conspicuously  in  every  schoolroom : 

"Christians  should  endeavor,  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
commands  them,  to  *live  peaceably  with  all  men;' 
(Rom.  ch.  xii.,  v.  18,)  even  with  those  of  a  different 
religious  persuasion. 

"Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  his  disciples  to 
*  love  one  another.'  He  taught  them  to  love  even  their 
enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  to  pray 
for  those  that  persecuted  them.  He  himself  prayed  for 
his  murderers. 

"  Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  we  ought 
not  to  hate  or  persecute  them.  We  ought  to  seek  for 
the  truth,  and  to  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the 
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truth ;  but  not  to  treat  harshly  those  who  are  in  error. 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  his  religion  to  be  forced 
on  men  by  violent  means.  He  would  not  allow  his 
disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

^*  If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do 
the  same  to  them;  for  Christ  and  his  apostles  have 
taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obey 
Christ,  we  must  do  to  others,  not  as  they  do  to  us,  but 
as  we  should  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

^'  Quarrelling  with  our  neighbors  and  abusing  them, 
is  not  the  way  to  convince  them  that  we  are  in  the 
right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  have  not  a  Christian  spirit. 

**We  ought  to  show  ourselves  followers  of  Christ, 
who,  '  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,'  (1  Pet. 
ch.  ii.,  V.  23,)  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every 
one." 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  Board,  as  it  appears  by 
their  last  Report,  dated  March  21st,  1843,  they  already 
had  the  superintendence  of  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-two  children.  Thus  has  been  accomplished, 
in  twelve  years,  what  centuries  of  persecution  could 
never  have  effected.  Indeed,  how  vain  have  been  all 
the  attempts  of  bigotry  to  inculcate  or  produce  true 
religion  among  men  !  How  vain  disfranchisement  and 
persecution,  the  prison  and  torture,  the  fagot  and  tl^e 
axe,  to  make  one  intelligent  convert  to  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity,  or  to  raise  up  one  good  man  as  a  bless^ 
ing  to  the  world ! 

What  we  want,  —  what  every  lover  of  the  truth 
wants, — is,  a  generation  of  children  of  clearer  and 
stronger  intellects;  of  purer  sentiments;  of  propensi- 
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ties  less  wayward  and  perverse  ;  of  passions  and  appe- 
tites more  under  the  control  of  reason  and  conscience ; 
and  then,  upon  the  minds  of  such  children,  let  those 
religious  views  be  ingrafted  which  shall  be  best  com- 
mended by  Divine  authority.  Counting  as  nothing  all 
the  oppressions  and  inhumanities  which  mankind  have 
suffered  since  the  first  feeling  of  religious  pride  and 
hatred  rankled  in  the  bosom  of  Cain  ;  counting  as  noth- 
ing all  the  persecutions  in  which  powerful  sects  have 
been  destroyed,  all  the  religious  wars  in  which  whole 
countries  have  been  devastated  by  fire  and  sword; 
setting  aside  the  rack,  the  dungeon,  the  civil  disabili- 
ties and  civil  disfranchisements,  which  bigots  have 
instigated  or  ordained  ;  —  counting  all  these  as  nothing, 
and  what  has  been  gained,  by  intolerance,  towards  the 
extinction  of  old  views,  or  the  permanent  ascendency 
of  new  ones?  All  principle,  all  truth,  remains  the 
same  as  before.  Not  an  argument  or  an  inference  has 
been  annihilated.  The  moment  force  and  fear  are 
removed,  the  elastic  mind  springs  back  to  its  former 
condition,  and  reinvestigates  the  question,*  "  What  is 
truth?"  on  the  eternal  grounds  of  Divine  authority 
and  reason. 

In  conclusion,  we  appeal  to  all  those  who  really  and 
truly  prize  the  glorious  boon  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  You  deny  that  the  few  are  fit  to  govern  the 
many ;  see,  then,  that  the  many  are  made  fit  to  govern 
themselves.  You  have  seen  that  the  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  unity  of  religious  faith  by  force,  or  fraud,  or 
fear,  is  vain  ;  seek,  then,  a  unity  of  faith  founded  in 
reason  and  the  Divine  commands ;  and  for  these  high- 
est among  earthly  or  heavenly  objects,  give  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rising  generation  a  generous,  a  pure,  an 
exalted  education. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOLUME  VII.  (1846). 

In  a  work,^  published  a  few  years  since,  entitled, 
"Thoughts  on  Moral  and  Spikitual  Culture," 
the  subjoined  passage  occurs.  Speaking  of  new- 
born children,  the  author  says,  "  Here  is  the  replen- 
ishing of  the  world;  here  is  a  new  wave  of 
existence.  From  these  little  children  will  be  selected 
the  judges  and  statesmen  of  the  next  half  century. 
Thus  are  we  the  creators  of  a  world's  destiny ;  we  are 
moulding  the  elements  of  coming  society.  Every 
generation  is  called  to  make  its  own  impress  upon  days 
yet  to  come.  And  by  the  removal  of  one  generation 
and  the  coming  forward  of  another,  Humanity  may 
receive  perpetual  renovation.  The  mature  become 
fixed  in  their  views ;  old  prejudices  fasten  around 
them,  and  are  riveted  to  their  souls.  New  minds  come, 
and  why  may  not  these  inherit  the  virtues  without  the 
vices  of  their  sires  ?  God  offers  the  world  fresh  oppor- 
tunities. The  gates  of  the  past  close ;  the  gates  of  the 
future  open.  If  wisdom  and  love  were  all  that  passed 
through,  the  world  were  indeed  blessed.  In  children, 
a  new  Humanity  holds  out  its  hand.  When  will  man- 
kind bequeath  to  it  only  what  is  good  ?  We  take  one 
race  and  score  them  all  over  with  errors  ;  then  God  seems^ 
in  his  kindness^  to  say:  ^  Here  is  A  NEW  RACE;  BEGIN 

ONCE  MORE.'  " 

This  striking  thought  is  equally  apposite  to  the 
death  of  the  Old,  and  to  the  birth  of  the  New  Year. 
The    recurrence    of    this    period, — all    anniversaries 

1  By  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston. 
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indeed,  —  are  mile-stones  in  the  journey  of  life. 
Arrived  at  them,  we  pause  for  a  moment,  and  take  in 
retrospect  and  prospect.  What  have  we  done  ?  What 
shall  we  resolve  to  do  ?  How  can  past  errore  be  made 
conducive  to  future  usefulness  ?  How  can  past  achieve- 
ments be  pushed  on  to  a  higher  consummation  ?  The 
educator  seeks  his  answers  to  these  questions,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rising  myriads  of  the  race. 

The  past  year  has  carried  its  multitudes  to  that 
"  bourn  whence  no  traveller  returns.*'  But  the  earth 
is  not  less  populous,  — it  is  even  more  so,  —  than  when 
the  last  anniversary  greeted  us  from  a  thousand 
tongues,  with  its  "  Happy  New  Year ! "  The  places  of 
V^'  the  departed  have  been  filled  by  the  incoming.     That 

multitudinous  procession,  whose  countless  throngs 
crowd  all  the  space  between  the  cradle  and  tiie  grave, 
is  still  unbroken.  The  column  of  life  moves  on,  and 
no  chasm,  at  any  point,  sunders  the  continuity  of  its 
line.  From  infancy  to  age,  from  the  new-born  to  the 
gray-haired,  every  rank  is  full,  and  the  gradation  is 
perfect.  All  have  moved  forward  one  stage  toward 
the  returnless  goal.  Each  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessor,  and  those  who  have  freshly  entered  upon 
the  stage  outnumber  those  who  have  made  their  exit 
from  it. 

It  is  neither  our  province  nor  our  purpose,  here,  to 
follow  those  whose  earthly  career  has  been  ended  during 
this  last  cycle  of  time.  This  is  no  place  either  to  predict 
or  presume  their  ultimate  fate.  That  dread  arbitrament 
is  in  other  hands,  —  in  hands  at  once  righteous  and 
merciful.  But  of  their  mortal  state,  now  irrevocably 
closed,  it  is  lawful,  it  is  salutary,  to  speak.  The 
sleepers  in  the  grave  cannot  be  harmed  by  our  reminis- 
cences of  them.     They  cannot  be  excited  to  pride  by 
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OUT  eulogiums;  they  cannot  be  provoked  by  our 
animadversions  upon  their  worldly  life  and  lot ;  their 
ear  is  beyond  our  voice,  whether  we  exult  or  mourn 
over  their  fate. 

Let  a  chastened  imagination,  then,  group  the  departed 
into  companies,  and,  catching  some  of  their  prominent 
and  characteristic  traits,  transfer  them  to  the  living 
page.  Let  us  then  draw  an  appropriate  moral  in  regard 
to  those  whom  the  past  year  has  set  forward  another 
stage  in  the  journey  of  life ;  and  also  in  regard  to  those 
who,  within  the  same  period,  have  been  ushered  into 
this  solemn,  and,  at  least  to  some  extent,  this  mysterious 
state  of  being. 

Among  those  whose  quenched  light  has  left  dark 
places  in  the  tabernacle  of  earth,  are  the  good,  the 
just,  the  wisely  benevolent,  the  philanthropic,  —  those 
who  have  silenced  the  clamor  and  the  importunacy  of 
inborn  propensities,  who  have  trodden  temptation  under 
foot,  who  have  said  to  all  the  solicitations  and  proffers 
of  sin,  as  it  has  offered  them  goods,  houses,  lands, 
honors,  or  even  a  kingdom,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,"  — 
those  who  have  striven  to  imitate  and  to  obey  the  great 
Pattern  and  Exemplar  of  men,  by  giving  meat  to  the 
hungry,  and  drink  to  the  thirsty ;  by  opening  hospitable 
doors  to  the  sick  and  necessitous  stranger ;  by  clothing 
the  naked,  and  visiting  the  sick ;  by  going  personall}*^ 
to  the  prisoner  in  his  dungeon,  and  carrying  not  only 
temporal  succor  to  his  body,  but  sympathy  and  consola- 
tion to  his  soul.  These  are  the  brightest  spirits  that 
ever  walk  the  earth.  They  imitate  their  Great  Master, 
for  they  go  about  "doing  good."  Thej'^  let  their  light 
so  shine  before  men  tliat  all  eyes  are  charmed  by  its 
loveliness,  and  being  first  won  to  admire,  are  more 
likely  to  be  won  to  imitate  it.     They  bear  about  them 
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an  atmosphere  of  light  and  joy.  Wherever  they  go, 
their  course  is  marked,  like  that  of  a  fertilizing  stream 
through  arid  fields,  causing  freshness  and  beauty  to 
spring  up  amid  barren  and  repulsive  wastes.  Some  of 
this  class,  during  their  transitory  lives,  have  set  causes 
in  operation  whose  effects  will  survive  time ;  they  have 
kindled  a  spark  which  will  not  only  outshine,  but  outlast 
the  sun.  This  material  frame  of  things  may  wax  old 
like  a  garment,  but  their  deeds,  self-renewing,  self- 
perpetuating,  are  predestined  to  an  immortal  youth. 
There  is  a  high  and  noble  sense,  in  which  it  is  false  to 
say  that  such  men  die.  Did  that  oak  die,  from  whose 
seed  have  sprung  the  mighty  forests  of  the  New  World  ? 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  the  tendency  of  good  deeds  to 
reproduce  themselves,  to  send  out  progeny  after 
progeny,  until  all  lands  are  colonized  by  the  offspring, 
and  are  taught  the  language  of  benevolence.  If  this 
result  does  not  always  follow,  it  is  from  causes  extra- 
neous and  obstructive  to  the  good,  and  not  from  any 
element  of  weakness  or  seed  of  death  in  the  good  itself. 
It  is  still  true,  however,  that  when  such  men  die,  their 
power  of  originating  new  forms  of  beneficence  is  lost. 
What  they  have  done  may  not  only  remain,  but  propa- 
gate itself  indefinitely  onward  ;  but  the  benignant  heart 
and  the  diffusing  hand  are  silent  forever.  No  new 
fountains  will  be  opened  by  them,  though  the  old  ones 
may  well  upwards  while  time  endures.  How  shall  the 
plaees  of  these  be  supplied  ? 

But  the  great  in  intellect,  as  well  as  the  great  in 
heart,  have  gone  down  to  the  tomb.  There  were  men 
upon  whom  nature  had  bestowed  splendid  endow- 
ments ;  and  to  these  endowments  earthly  friends  and 
guardians  had  superadded  ample  and  various  oppor- 
tunities ;   and,  what  is  more  valuable  than  either  or 
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both,  —  that  indeed  without  which  both  would  have 
been  useless,  —  they  possessed  the  disposition  to  im- 
prove their  powers  and  privileges.  Such  men  have 
existed,  and  have  stood  up  as  intellectual  giants  among 
their  fellows,  —  of  colossal  stature,  and  of  conquering 
strength.  Without  this  class  of  men,  how  miserable, 
how  contemptible,  would  the  whole  race  have  ap- 
peared I  Born  into  a  world  where  the  objects  are  at 
once  so  numerous  and  so  various,  that,  unless  some 
great,  comprehensive,  classifying  mind  had  arisen  to 
assort  and  arrange  them,  according  to  their  organic 
relations  and  affinities,  we  should  never  have  been  able 
to  understand  their  nature  and  their  uses.  Born  into  a 
world,  where  the  invisible  laws  and  forces  which  con- 
trol the  objects  around  us,  are  so  subtile  and  so  pro- 
found, that  no  vision  except  the  most  acute  and  per- 
spicacious could  ever  detect  them,  it  is  incontestably 
true  that  without  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  great 
and  philosophic  minds,  the  earth  must  still  have  seemed 
a  chaos  to  its  inhabitants,  and  all  its  successive  races 
must  have  been  the  sport  of  forces  and  of  terrors  which 
they  could  not  explain  or  avert.  It  would  be  easy  to 
prove  that,  without  knowledge  and  without  science, 
our  most  glorious  faculties  would  have  been  little  more 
than  susceptibilities  of  fear  and  pain.  These  suscepti- 
bilities would  have  been  excited  and  acted  upon  by 
ever-present  agencies,  irresistible  and  unelusive.  Re- 
flect, for  a  moment,  how  few  among  the  race  have  been 
discoverers  and  inventors ;  how  few  have  brought  new 
wealth  into  the  common  treasury  of  knowledge.  We 
count  him  a  great  man  who  can  understand  what  a 
great  genius  has  revealed,  —  who  can  take  a  copy  where 
others  have  produced  an  original.  Of  what  unspeak- 
able honor,  then,  are  they  worthy  who  have  saved  the 
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race  from  otherwise  irretrievable  degradation  and  suf- 
fering !  Unless  this  class  of  men  had  pushed  their  ex- 
plorations into  the  remote  domains  of  nature ;  unless 
they  had  constructed,  as  it  were,  great  Appian  ways, 
leading  outward  into  thd  distant  kingdoms  of  knowl- 
edge, and  made  them  so  firm,  and  level,  and  broad, 
that  people  of  common  strength  could  travel  thereon, 
we  should  have  known  nothing  of  the  extent,  the  riches, 
the  beauty  of  the  world  around  us.  The  earth,  in  its 
proper  and  legitimate  sense,  would  have  been  given  to 
lis  in  vain,  if  these  master-minds  had  not  also  been 
given  to  teach  us  how  to  use  it.  Not  a  year  passes  but 
some  of  this  class  of  men  are  summoned  from  amongst 
us,  leaving  great  projects  unachieved,  great  hopes  unful- 
filled. The  last,  like  the  rest  of  the  years  that  make 
up  the  age  of  man,  must  have  witnessed  the  removal  of 
some  of  these  minds,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  make 
known  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  What  have  we  in 
their  stead  ?  What,  at  the  other  end  of  the  advancing 
line,  has  emerged  into  being  to  supply  the  places  of  the 
guides  and  sages  who  have  departed?  Knowledge  has 
been  carried  out  of  the  world  by  those  possessors  of 
knowledge  who  have  left  the  world  ;  but  the  children, 
who,  during  the  mean  time,  have  been  born  into  the 
world,  have  brought  no  knowledge  with  them.  For  * 
the  fulness  of  the  minds  of  one  class,  we  have  the 
emptiness  of  the  minds  of  the  other  class.  Some  of  the 
dead  were  wise  men  ;  they  had  experience  in  affairs, 
and  sound  practical  judgment;  they  were  fit  to  be 
guides  in  leading  men  onward  to  prosperity.  But  the 
new-born  have  no  wisdom ;  they  are  utterly  destitute 
of  experience  ;  their  judgment  is  a  blank ;  they  cannot 
guide  onwards  towards  prosperity  ;  should  they  guide 
at  all,  it  would  be  to  ruin.     Again  we  ask,  how  shall 
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the  places  of  the  great,  as  well  as  of  the  good,  be  sup- 
plied ? 

But  the  dropping  of  the  curtain  of  death  has  not 
alone  hidden  the  conspicuous  actors  upon  the  stage, 
from  our  view.  The  drama  of  life  could  not  proceed, 
if  subordinate  characters,  far  more  numerous  than 
heroes  and  heroines,  did  not  play  their  part.  How 
many  peaceful  and  quiet  people,  in  the  comparatively 
obscure  and  sequestered  vales  of  life,  who  for  years  had 
faithfully  performed  their  narrow  round  of  duties,  and 
put  to  the  usance  of  good  the  one  or  the  two  talents 
wherewith  they  had  been  intrusted ;  how  many  of 
these,  twelve  months  ago,  hailed  the  New  Year,  and 
joyously  greeted  their  friends  upon  its  return,  for  the 
last  time.  The  secluded  cottage  is  often  the  abode  of 
the  purest  virtues.  There,  duties  are  performed  without 
any  of  that  stimulus  or  ^clat  which  sustains  and  urges 
forward  the  world-observed,  world-applauded  dignitary- 
There,  trials  are  endured,  and  temptations  scorned,  with- 
out any  auxiliary  aids,  borrowed  from  the  lower 
motives  and  passions,  but  for  conscience'  sake,  for 
duty's  sake  alone.  It  is  a  lofty,  a  sublime  eminence, 
in  a  crisis  of  human  affairs,  to  be  selected  from  among 
thousands,  and  to  be  invested  with  the  honors  and  the 
perils  of  authority;  to  be  deemed  worthy  to  marshal 
and  lead  on  the  forces  of  truth,  and  to  stand  for  the 
right  where  the  battle  is  hottest ;  to  feel  the  inspiration 
and  uplifting  power  of  the  crisis ;  to  gather  from  the 
applauses  of  spectators,  and  the  rapture  of  the  contest, 
an  almost  superhuman  energy,  and  to  expend  it  in  al- 
most superhuman  deeds ;  —  this  is  indeed  a  glorious 
spectacle.  But  there  is  a  consummation  of  virtue,  a 
reach  of  moral  intrepidity,  more  glorious,  more  covet- 
able  than  this.    It  is,  to  feel  the  same  devotion,  without 
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the  same  allurement  of  honors.  It  is,  to  practise  the 
same  self-sacrifice,  to  achieve  the  same  heroic  deeds 
under  a  sense  of  private  responsibility,  which  digni- 
taries and  officials  practise  and  achieve  under  a  sense 
of  public  responsibility.  It  is,  to  do  as  much  at  the 
secret  bidding  of  conscience,  as  others  do  when  the 
voice  of  acclamation  and  praise  ascends  from  every  hill- 
top, to  inspire  them.  There  is  one  thing  at  which  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  greatest  and  the  best  of 
men, — of  men  whose  names  will  go  round  the  world 
and  down  the  ages,  —  there  is  one  thing  at  which  such 
men  must  forever  repine,  —  that  they  could  not  have 
done  the  same  things  for  the  love  of  man  and  the  love 
of  God,  alone,  unalloyed  by  motives  less  pure  and 
divine.  Must  we  not  then  believe  that  the  removal  of 
the  comparatively  obscure  and  secluded  who  have  done 
their  whole  duty,  without  any  outward  reward  or  stim- 
ulus, without  any  hope  of  posthumous  renown,  —  is 
among  the  most  deplorable  losses  which  the  closing 
year  has  inflicted  upon  the  world  ?  They  gave  proofs 
of  genuine  greatness  and  nobleness  of  soul ;  and  must 
we  not  believe  that  when  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts 
shall  make  up  his  jewels,  the  most  precious  and 
lustrous  that  shall  be  set  in  the  diadem  of  heaven,  will 
be  selected  from  the  lowlier  walks  of  life  ?  What  has 
the  world  in  requital  for  these  losses  ?  It  has  an  equal 
or  a  greater  number  of  human  beings,  freshly  arrived 
upon  its  shores,  but  not  such  beings.  It  has  capacities, 
only,  —  something  out  of  which  such  beings  may  be 
made,  but  not  such  beings  themselves.  What  has  gone 
.  was  actual,  —  real ;  what  has  come  is  only  potential. 
At  least,  the  change  is  one  of  realities  for  capabilities. 
How  is  this  loss  to  be  repaired  ? 
In  enumerating  the  companies  of  those  whom  time 
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and  earth  have  ceased  to  number  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  living,  would  that  we  could  stop  here.  Would  that 
there  were  none  but  the  illustriously  good  and  the 
illustriously  great,  and  those  whose  virtues  shine 
brightest  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  because  they  have  been 
exercised  in  secret.  But  alas  I  what  distressful  throngs 
of  those  who  came  into  life  yearning  for  happiness,  and 
capable  of  happiness  and  of  good,  have  found  only  dis- 
ease and  sorrow ;  and,  in  sinking  into  the  grave,  have 
reached  the  only  quiet  spot  which  earth  had  to  give 
them.  Their  day  of  mortal  agony  is  over.  The  hopes 
which  nature  implanted  in  their  bosoms  were  never 
nurtured  into  blossoming.  The  curae  of  unfaithful 
parents  and  of  bad  associates,  the  pernicious  customs 
and  practices  of  society,  under  which  they  are  almost 
like  the  clay  upon  the  potter's  wheel,  —  all  these  have 
exasperated  their  inborn  capacities  of  evil,  and  precipi- 
tated them  into  ruin.  The  health  and  strength  •  and 
physical  joy  of  which  they  were  capable,  were  sacrificed 
by  ignorance  and  mismanagement.  The  hungering 
faculties  were  never  brought  into  right  relations  to 
those  objects  of  which  the  bountiful  Author  of  nature 
has  prepared  such  a  profusion,  and  scattered  them  on 
every  side.  They  were  never  taught  to  feel  the  delights 
of  exercising  the  moral  nature,  of  which  a  child  can 
have  no  more  conception,  without  a  presentation  of 
fitting  opportunities,  than  he  can  have  an  idea  of  the 
deliciousness  of  fruit,  when  the  substance  and  the 
flavor  are  kept  from  contact  with  his  palate. 

What  companies  of  criminals  too,  during  the  year 
that  has  passed,  have  closed  their  day  of  earthly  proba- 
tion I  Capacitated  to  do  good,  they  have  done  evil. 
With  powers  and  faculties  to  seek  out  and  to  perform 
the  right,  they  have  sought  out  and  perpetrated  the 
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wrong.  With  health  and  strength  to  earn  their  own 
subsistence,  and  add  to  the  common  wealth,  they  have 
lived  by  depredations  upon  the  property  of  others. 
With  ingenuity  and  inventive  power  to  improve  the 
machinery  of  the  useful  arts,  they  have  perverted  their 
gifts  to  prepare  implements  and  contrivances  for  fraud 
and  robbery  and  false  coinage.  Some  of  this  class, 
instead  of  living  by  industry,  have  lived  by  blood.  To 
their  perverted  minds,  a  little  money,  an  hour  of  crimi- 
nal indulgence,  was  more  precious  than  the  life  of  a 
fellow-being,  and  the  happiness  of  his  family  and  of  his 
circle  of  friends.  Look  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 
society  as  upon  a  map,  and  you  may  see  the  loathsome 
and  hideous  vestiges  of  these  men,  marked  hither  and 
thither  upon  its  surface.  They  have  gone  through  the 
community  as  a  tornado  cuts  through  a  forest,  leaving 
a  pathway  of  desolation  whose  ravages  it  will  take  a 
generation  to  repair.  Instead  of  founding  charities  for 
human  succor  and  relief,  they  have  filled  prisons.  In 
some  instances  those  have  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  crimi- 
nal tribunals,  and  been  sentenced  to  the  jail  or  the 
gallows,  to  whom  nature  had  given  capacities  and 
talents  which  might  have  adorned  the  bench  itself  from 
which  their  condemnation  proceeded.  Some,  instead 
of  worshipping  God,  became  idolaters,  and  worshipped 
Moloch,  or  Mammon,  or  Nemesis.  What  a  perversion 
of  powers  and  capabilities !  What  sacrilege  committed 
upon  the  holiest  of  things!  It  would  seem  to  be 
enough  to  satiate  the  malignity  of  a  fiend  to  rob  a  man 
of  his  powers  of  usefulness,  to  smite  down  the  arm  that 
.would  dispense  blessings,  to  stifle  the  aspirations  for 
.worthy  deeds.  But  in  bad  men  the  power  of  doing 
good  becomes  the  desire  of  doing  ill.  The  arm  that 
,  should  dispense  blessings  showers  curses.     The  honors 
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that  were  within  their  reach  are  exchanged  for  igno- 
miny and  shame.  Such  are  bad  men,  —  in  eternal  dis- 
cord with  all  the  laws  of  the  moral  universe,  warring 
against  the  divine  order  of  Providence.  Before  har- 
mony can  exist,  either  they  must  be  changed,  or  the 
whole  system  of  created  and  uncreated  things  must  be 
revolutionized. 

Within  the  last  year,  more  or  less  of  this  class,  —  the 
thief,  the  forger,  the  robber,  the  burglar,  the  libertine, 
the  destroyer  of  life  or  the  destroyer  of  character,  — 
having  done  their  last  and  their  worst  deeds  upon 
earth,  have  quitted  the  world  they  have  defiled.  A  sad 
and  mournful  exit ;  yet,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  sur- 
vivors are  concerned,  a  desirable  one !  Are  their  places 
to  be  filled?  Are  their  deeds  to  be  re-enacted?  Is 
the  deformity  of  their  characters  to  be  reproduced? 
Who  stands  ready  to  furnish  recruits  for  a  new  cam- 
paign of  guilt?  Can  the  State  afford  this  defection 
from  its  numbers  to  swell  the  ranks  of  sin  ?  Suppose 
the  government  to  be  a  mere  soulless  entity,  without 
conscience,  without  heart,  an  arch-bailiff,  whose  only 
function  it  is  to  keep  the  peace,  and  indifferent  as  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  means  it  uses,  provided  it 
can  secure  its  end ;  suppose  all  this,  and  yet,  how  can 
it  be  indifferent  to  crime  ?  If  guilt  were  the  greatest 
of  earthly  luxuries,  there  is  not  one  on  the  catalogue 
of  the  voluptuary  which  is  half  so  expensive.  The  fru- 
gality of  a  Republic  cannot  afford  the  costly  indulgen- 
cies  of  crime.  If  government  were  a  mere  banker, 
shrewdness  and  far-sighted  policy  would  dictate  any 
expenditure  to  save  the  morals  of  its  people.  If  gov- 
ernment were  a  mere  jail-keeper  and  executioner,  it 
could  adopt  no  means  half  so  effectual  for  lightening 
its  labors,  as  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  the  culti- 
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vation  of  honesty.  Hangman  and  scourger  though  it 
be,  it  can  make  a  brilliant  speculation  by  educating  its 
people  aright,  and  thus  saving  its  expenditures  for 
halters  and  cats.  There  is  no  such  parsimony  as  in 
neglecting  the  proper  culture  of  youth,  because  of  its 
cost.  He  is  the  greatest  prodigal  and  spendthrift  who 
invests  his  means  in  outward  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  his  children  at  the  expense  of  their  heads  and 
hearts. 

But  if  the  State  is  rich  enough  to  spare  a  portion  of 
its  people  for  the  prison  and  the  gallows,  where  is  the 
parent  who  stands  ready  to  have  the  lot  fall  upon  one 
of  his  own  offspring?  If  the  ranks  of  guilt  are  to  be 
replenished,  then  it  inevitably  follows  that  some  of 
those  who  have  been  born  within  the  last  year  are  to 
imitate  the  deeds  and  receive  the  doom  of  those  guilty 
wretches,  who,  though  departed  from  the  earth  bodily, 
yet  have  left  an  ignominious  name  behind  them.  An 
intolerable  imagination  !  In  whose  arms  is  that  infant 
now  folded,  —  on  whose  throbbing  breast  is  that  infant 
now  reposing,  who  shall  hereafter  tenant  the  felon^s 
cell,  and  fill  the  felon's  grave  ?  The  massacre  of  babes 
by  barbarians  is  considered  among  the  most  revolting 
in  the  catalogue  of  crimes ;  and  the  poet  and  the  nov- 
elist depict  horrors  like  these  to  wring  the  hearts  of  the 
sensitive  and  sympathizing.  But  the  slaughter  of 
Herod  itself  was  a  pastime  compared  with  the  volun- 
tary guilt  of  one  responsible  moral  agent.  One  could 
not  see  an  infant,  driven  to  the  projecting  angle  of  an 
edifice,  by  the  flames  which  were  consuming  it,  and 
vainly  stretching  forth  its  hands,  and  lifting  its  voice 
for  succor,  without  becoming  frantic  at  the  spectacle ; 
and  yet  this  would  be  a  g{ila-scene  compared  with  one 
accountable  being  writhing  under  those  terrible  fires 
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of  remorse,  which  burn  without  consuming.  Who 
then  has  a  child  whom  he  is  willing  to  have  appren- 
ticed and  prepared  for  the  terrible  work  of  guilt  ? 

But,  as  we  intimated  above,  the  word  ^^  Ibbevoca- 
BLE  "  is  written  upon  all  the  past.  There  stand  out, 
statue-like  and  colossal,  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  men, 
unalterable,  indestructible  forever.  Eternity  can  make 
them  neither  more  nor  less.  The  Future  comes  to  us, 
like  a  flowing  sea.  For  one  dreadful  moment,  we 
occupy  the  line  that  divides  it  from  the  Past.  During 
that  moment  we  inscribe  what  we  will,  whether  it  be 
of  volition  or  action,  upon  the  yielding  current.  But, 
that  moment  gone,  the  fluid  is  adamant.  Our  will,  our 
purpose,  our  deed,  is  thenceforth  embodied  and  solidi- 
fied in  ever-during  stone.  The  record  is  imperishable. 
No  one,  thereafter,  forever,  can  say,  the  will,  the  pur- 
pose, the  deed,  has  not  been.  The  proverb  of  the 
ancients  was  true ;  —  the  gods  cannot  alter  the  past. 

But  in  the  expressive  language  quoted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  "We  take  one  race  and 
score  them  all  over  with  errors ;  then  God  seems  in  his 
kindness  to  say,  *Here  is  a  new  race, — begin  once 
more.' "  Ay,  begin  once  more :  try  again,  ye  arbiters 
of  the  future  I  ye  shapers  and  moulders  of  the  fluid  as 
it  is  consolidated  into  historic,  everlasting  tables  of 
stone!  Try  again.  See  if,  with  such  precious  mate- 
rials as  have  been  given  you,  you  cannot  prepare  some- 
thing higher,  better,  nobler,  than  the  highest,  best, 
noblest,  of  the  generations  that  are  gone.  See  if  you 
cannot  prepare  something  which  will  outshine  the 
brightest,  and  be  purer  than  the  purest,  of  past  ages. 
See,  though  your  health  and  your  life  should  be  the 
forfeit,  if  you  cannot  stop  that  waste  and  ruin,  —  that 
prodigality,  that  profligacy  of  waste  and  ruin,  —  by 
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which  so  much  of  humanity  has  been,  heretofore,  squan- 
dered, lavished,  lost.  During  the  past  year,  as  much 
of  the  fresh  and  pliable  material  has  come  into  the 
world,  as  of  the  finished  or  the  ruined  has  passed  out 
of  it.  The  channels  are  still  full,  the  current  swells 
and  flows  swiftly  on,  which  bears  all  human  hopes, 
fears,  joys  and  sufferings,  all  of  future  weal  or  woe 
upon  its  bosom.  What  direction  can  be  given  to  that 
current?  Shall  it  be  made  to  flow  towards  a  land  of 
Darkness  and  a  sea  of  Despair,  or  shall  it  be  like  the 
river  of  Life,  fast  flowing  by  the  throne  of  God  ?  Try 
agairit  and  would  that  we  could  swell  our  appeal,  until 
it  should  outvoice  the  thunder,  calling  upon  every 
parent  in  the  land  to  expend  himself  upon  those  capa- 
bilities of  human  happiness,  newly  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

Take  the  infant,  in  your  arms,  and  train  it  phy%ically. 
It  is  now  well-formed,  full  of  muscular  powers,  com- 
pacted of  elastic  fibres.  Its  body  is  like  a  close-woven 
tissue  of  well-tempered  steel  springs.  What  a  maga- 
zine of  energies  is  a  little  child ;  what  strength,  what 
robustness,  what  celerity,  are  in  him!  How  many 
joiirneys  across  continents,  if  need  be,  on  errands  of 
mercy  and  love,  may  be  snugly  packed  away  in  those 
little  feet.  Look  at  those  little  hands,  now  seeming  so 
empty  and  impotent.  Yet  what  mechanical  contriv- 
ances may  come  from  them ;  what  new  steam  engines, 
power-presses,  telescopes ;  what  treasures  of  goods  and 
garments  and  gold,  for  alms-giving,  for  charitable  dis- 
tributions, for  founding  hospitals,  schools,  universities ; 
for  sending  boon  and  blessing  to  other  lands  and 
climes!  From  between  that  little  right  thumb  and 
finger,  what  volumes  may  flow  out,  —  poetry,  history, 
philosophy,  ethics  I      In  those  yet  inarticulating  lips. 
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what  tones  and  speeches  of  kindness  and  love,  sweeter 
than  ever  came  from  lyre  or  lute ;  sounding  ten  thou- 
sand times  farther  than  any  that  ever  pealed  from  organ 
or  orchestra;  penetrating  through  all  the  recesses  of 
the  heart,  and  carrying  benediction  and  joy  into  all  its 
depths;  what  orations,  what  sermons,  what  advocacy 
of  right  that  shall  ransom  the  wronged,  what  thunders 
against  the  oppressor,  that  shall  break  the  captives' 
chains!  May  not  all  these  stand  behind  that  vocal 
apparatus,  as  behind  a  curtain,  ready,  when  the  occa^ 
sions  come,  to  leap  into  performance  and  consumma- 
tion ?  Now  what  shall  be  done  with  all  these  exquisitely 
wrought  instruments,  with  these  marvellous  powers 
and  capabilities  ?  Shall  they  be  mutilated,  destroyed, 
like  orient  pearl  or  gem  in  hands  of  a  false  lapidary  ? 
Or  shall  they  be  cultivated,  trained,  evolved  into  the 
fulness  of  life,  changed  from  the  possible  into  the 
actual,  from  the  capacity  into  the  reality  ?  Shall  they 
be  rescued  from  all  doubt  and  fear,  and  pass  beyond 
hope,  and  be  securely  advanced  into  blessed,  immortal, 
indestructible  truth  and  history? 

The  intellectual  powers,  which,  within  the  last  year, 
have  come  into  being,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
removed  by  time,  — what  reception  shall  the}*^  meet  at 
our  hands  ?  Shall  less  be  made  of  them  ?  —  shall  not 
more  be  made  of  them  than  was  made  of  their  prede- 
cessors? Some  of  the  minds  which  the  closing  year 
has  extinguished  abounded  in  knowledge,  and  radiated 
light.  In  their  respective  spheres  of  action,  they  gave 
direction,  counsel,  admonition,  and  helped  forward  the 
great  movement  of  society.  By  their  guidance  and 
instruction,  men  were  enabled,  —  government  was 
enabled,  to  avoid  many  errors,  to  trace,  through  the 
devious  windings  of  many  a  dark  labyrinth,  tlie  objects 
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of  a  wise  and  far-sighted  policy  ;  and,  thereby,  not  only 
to  avoid  the  dangers  that  lay  in  ainbush  on  every  side, 
but  to  lead  the  community  onward  towards  a  goal  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  Have  they  left  their  knowledge, 
their  forethought,  their  practical  judgment,  behind 
them,  as  a  patrimony  to  the  race  ?  Will  their  attain- 
ments of  prudence  and  wisdom  descend  in  a  regular 
order,  and  at  last  become  the  inheritance  of  their  suc- 
cessors ?    No !  these  intellectual  qualities  are  personal, 

.  "  not  hereditary.  No  law  of  transmission  applies  to  them, 
or  exists  in  reference  to  them.  The  new-born  child 
must  begin  at  the  point  of  zero^  however  many  degrees 
along  the  graduated  scale  of  knowledge  his  parents 

f> ^  or  his  ancestors  may  have  ascended.  All  knowledge  is 
to  be  learned  just  as  many  times  as  there  are  possessors 
of  it.  Modes,  apparatus,  rules,  facilities,  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  from  age  to  age ;  but  knowl- 
edge itself  is  essentially  personal,  untransferable.  It  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  market  ready-made ;  no  wealth 
can  buy  it;  no  sovereignty  can  command  it;  no  craft 
can  purloin  it;  no  robbery  can  seize  it.  Young 
blood  can  be  transferred  into  old  veins,  to  give  new 
vigor  and  health  to  a  decrepit  frame  ;  but  there  is  no  cor- 
responding art  by  which  the  accumulations  of  a  deep- 
freighted,  mature  mind  can  be  transferred  to  a  vacant 
one,  without  the  active  agency,  the  self-appropriating 
efforts  of  the  latter.  The  glorious  Genius  of  Knowl- 
edge sits  like  a  queen  above  her  treasures,  and  guards 
them  with  a  jealous,  but  with  an  impartial  sceptre. 
She  opens  her  gates  and  displays  her  riches  to  all.  She 
welcomes,  she  solicits  all  to  come  and  take  and  carry 
away,  without  money  and  without  measure.  Yet  her 
favors  must  be  wooed  and  won  by  all  in  the  same  way, 
and  by  the  same  means,  —  by  study,  by  toil,  by  appli- 
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cation  of  the  very  applicant   himself.      Proxies,  em-  * 

bassies,   missions,   however  splendid,   are    unavailing. 

One  homage,  one  service,  is  demanded  of  all,  prince  or 

peasant,  high-born  or  low ;  —  the  bowing  of  the  will  to 

labor,   and   the   concentration   of    the   energies   upon 

the  work.  /    ,..^^ 

If  such  are  the  terms  prescribed  by  nature  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  how  is  the  Iqss  occasioned 
by  the  late  removal  of  its  possessors  from  earth  to  be 
repaired?  Knowledge  will  not  create  itself  in  the 
minds  of  those  who,  in  the  onward  movement  of  the 
great  human  procession,  have  just  come  into  being. 
It  will  not  spring  up  spontaneously.  The  children  who 
are  born  into  the  world  are  not  only  destitute  of  the  /^a 
knowledge  to  be  acquired,  but  of  all  means  and  facili- 
ties for  its  acquisition,  and  of  all  notions  of  its  necessity 
to  their  welfare.  Their  ignorance  is  total,  excluding 
alike  knowledge,  means  and  necessity.  A  great  labor, 
then,  is  to  be  performed,  or  the  whole  community  falls 
at  once  through  an  immense  space  down  the  scale  of 
intelligence.  A  great  labor  is  to  be  performed  even  to 
retain  our  present  vantage-ground.  The  progress  of 
the  world  may  be  compared  to  a  toilsome  ascent  along 
an  inclined  plane.  If  propulsion  is  withdrawn,  the 
machinery  stops  for  an  instant,  and  then  begins  a 
descent  fearfully  and  more  fearfully  rapid.  The  gravi- 
tation of  all  the  appetites  and  passions  is  against  us,  — 
a  gravitation  whose  progressive  and  accumulating  force 
is  feebly  represented  by  geometrical  formulas.  To 
retain  our  present  position,  then,  effort  is  indispensa- 
ble ;  but  to  ascend  still  higher  demands  either  increased 
efforts,  or  efforts  more  wisely  applied.  Both  should 
be  given,  because  the  race  ceases  to  fulfil  its  destiny, 
unless  it  moves  upward  with  an  increasing  velocity. 
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But  that  portion  of  our  complex  nature,  respecting 
which  we  are  most  emphatically  bound  to  "begin  once 
more,"  or  to  "  try  again,"  and  to  see  if  something  better 
cannot  be  done  with  the  new  than  was  done  with  the 
old^  is  the  v^^oral  Nature.  >  New  substances,  new  spirit- 
ual essences,  precious  beyond  description,  —  precious 
beyond  imagination,  —  infinitely  precious,  —  are  placed 
in  our  hands ;  and  their  fortunes,  for  weal  or  woe,  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  intrusted  to  our  disposal.  We  can« 
not  escape  from  this  responsibility.  The  season  of 
labor  is  brief;  if  our  duty  is  ever  done,  it  must  be  done 
quickly.  If  we  are  unprepared,  the  season  of  prepara- 
tion is  shorter  still.  What,  then,  are  some  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  that  demand  our  attention?  We  shall 
devote  the  residue  of  our  space  in  this  article  to  an 
answer  to  this  question. 

Looking  at  the  subject  only  in  a  social  and  temporal 
point  of  view,  we  repeat,  there  is  no  part  of  our  nature 
whose  demands  for  being  brought  into  conformity  with 
the  great  laws  of  its  being,  are  so  urgent,  so  imperative, 
as  those  of  the  moral  faculties.  In  health  and  vigor, 
diseased,  afflicted,  contaminated,  enfeebled,  as  we  ai:0, 
we  approach  far  nearer  to  that  perfect  type,  where 
every  fibre  and  organ  has  its  complete  and  vigorous 
play,  and  where  their  united  and  joyous  activity  yields 
a  gladsome  sense  of  existence,  than,  in  our  moral  char- 
acter, we  do  to  the  rule  of  right  and  standard  of  per- 
fection. In  length  of  life,  our  brief  period  of  existence 
comes  nearer  to  the  antediluvian  term  of  longevity, 
than  our  imperfect  lives  do  to  those  high  models  of 
purity  and  excellence  we  ought  to  imitate.  Our  intel- 
lect, slow-paced  and  halting  as  it  is,  has  advanced 
further  towards  circumnavigating  all  knowledge  and 
all  science,  than  our  hearts  have  towards  performing 
all  duties. 
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Let  us  refer  to  some  familiar,  every-daj  instances,  in  ' 
evidence  and  in  illustration  of  facts  at  once  so  true  andy  I 

so  lamentable. 

How  is  the  commission  of  crime  regarded  among  men  f 
How  is  it  regarded  by  the  individual  wronged  ?  How 
by  the  community  of  whose  laws  it  is  a  transgression  ? 
Suppose  a  raan^s  watch,  or  coat,  or  horse  to  be  stolen ; 
or  a  counterfeit  bank  note  to  be  fraudulently  passed 
into  his  hands ;  or  his  name  to  be  forged  upon  a 
receipt;  or  a  parcel  of  goods  to  be  obtained  of  him 
under  false  pretences.  In  either  of  the  cases  supposed, 
there  is  no  actual  destruction  of  property ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  State's  wealth  remains  the  same.  But  there 
has  been  an  attempted,  or  a  successful  transfer  of  an 
article  of  value  from  one  man  to  another,  against  the 
rights  of  ownership.  This  is  the  outward  fact,  and  this 
is  the  extent  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  loser.  Doubt- 
less it  is  a  serious  one ;  but  the  individual  defrauded 
or  robbed  may  have,  and  indeed  generally  has,  other 
watches,  or  coats,  or  horses,  or,  at  least,  the  means  of 
procuring  them.  Even  if  the  guilt  is  successful,  and  . 
the  articles  can  never  be  reclaimed,  it  very  seldom 
happens  that  the  sufferer  is  obliged  to  eat,  or  drink,  or 
sleep  the  less,  or  to  forego  any  of  the  comforts  or  con- 
veniences of  life,  on  account  of  the  loss.  This  is  the 
measure  of  harm  on  the  side  of  the  loser,  or  person 
offended  against.  But  who  can  measure  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  suffered  by  the  offender  himself?  He  has 
outraged  and  profaned  that  part  of  his  nature  which 
should  have  been  kept  inviolate  and  sacred.  He  has 
written  a  black  page  in  his  own  history  that  no  deter- 
gent can  ever  efface,  —  no  alchemy  can  ever  transmute 
into  whiteness,  —  a  page  that  must  endure  forever,  as 
a  part  of  his  own  living  consciousness  and  memory. 
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Pardon  may  save  him  from  some  of  the  consequences 
that  otherwise  would  have  avenged  the  deed ;  but  not 
even  pardon,  however  bounteous  and  overflowing,  can 
ever  annihilate  the  fact  that  wrong  was  done,  and  that 
he  was  its  author.  The  very  idea  of  pardon,  indeed, 
must  forever  suggest  the  idea  of  offence ;  and  the  idea 
of  having  offended  must  forever  make  deductions  from 
the  happiness  of  a  pure  nature.  Perhaps  the  offender, 
previous  to  his  hipse,  was  pressing  forward  in  a  course 
of  virtue  and  honor,  which,  so  far,  is  always  a  course 
of  happiness ;  but  when  he  violated  his  allegiance  to 
truth,  and  deserted  her  banner,  he  turned  by  the  great- 
est angle,  and  entered  the  pathway  to  ruin.  The 
offence,  then,  was  an  infraction  of  the  great  principles 
on  which  his  own  moral  nature  was  constructed ;  it 
was  a  bootless  sacrifice  of  honor;  it  was  the  exchange 
of  peace  of  mind  for  anxiety  and  the  goadings  of 
remorse;  it  was  placing  himself  in  opposition  to 
Heaven,  and  in  discordance  with  the  moral  universe. 
When  a  man,  before  innocent,  commits  crime,  he 
passes,  by  a  sudden  transition,  into  a  new  world.  The 
significance  of  all  objects  around  him  is  changed ;  the 
laws  of  association  in  his  own  mind  are  changed;  a 
viper  is  born  in  his  breast  which  stings  and  goads  him ; 
sounds  that  he  never  heard  before  ring  in  his  ears ;  a 
violated  conscience  turns  avenger  and  scourger ;  —  the 
.foe  is  within  him.  Were  it  merely  an  external  enemy, 
assaulting  the  criminal  from  without,  perhaps  he  might 
be  fled  from,  resisted,  bribed,  or  would  at  last  remit  his 
inflictions  through  very  weariness  of  tormenting.  But 
not  so  with  the  consciousness  of  wrong.  Whenever 
the  soul  works,  that  works,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  soul. 
It  will  not  sleep,  nor  tire,  nor  relent. 

•*  From  virtue's  ways  when  vicious  men  depart, 
The  first  avenger  is  the  culprit's  heart/' 
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Such  is  the  measure  of  harm  on  the  side  of  the  offender ! 
Contrast  the  losses  of  these  respective  parties,  —  the 
offended  and  the  offender,  — and  then  consider  the  feel- 
ings with  which  they  are  commonly  regarded  by  society. 
Though  the  injured  party  had  been  despoiled  of  the 
last  cent  of  his  wealth,  —  though  the  last  morsel  had 
been  snatched  from  his  famishing  lips,  —  though  his 
shelter  had  been  burned  over  his  head,  and  he  sent 
forth  naked  and  penniless  into  the  world,  —  still,  after 
all  this,  his  loss  would  have  been  infinitely  less  than 
that  of  the  criminal  who  had  inflicted  it.  Yet  what 
similitude  or  approach  to  this  view  of  the  case  is  there 
in  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind?  Does  not  the 
man  whose  property  has  been  pillaged  receive  a  thou- 
sand times  more  sympathy  and  condolence  than  he 
who  has  lost  character,  peace  of  mind,  and  both  retro- 
spect and  prospect  of  happiness  ?  If  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty is  so  great  as  to  cause  destitution  or  distress,  what 
promptness  and  generosity  are  manifested  in  repairing 
it !  Yet  who  seeks  out  the  criminal  to  repair  his  incom- 
parably greater  loss?  Alas!  the  criminal  is  sought  for 
purposes  of  vengeance  only,  not  of  reformation.  If  the 
loss  is  considerable,  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
State  is  invoked,  rewards  are  offered,  the  police  is  put 
in  motion,  spies  lurk  over  the  land,  emissaries  are  de- 
spatched towards  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  some- 
times the  ocean  is  crossed  in  pursuit  of  the  offender,  — 
not  to  reclaim  him  to  virtue,  but  to  subject  him  to 
punishment.  Nations  make  treaties,  by  which  supposed 
fugitives  from  justice  may  be  surrendered  for  trial  and 
punishment;  courts  are  maintained  at  enormous  ex- 
pense; the  highest  talents  in  the  country  are  called  to 
fill  the  offices  of  prosecutor  and  judge,  and,  finally, 
costly   edifices   and   armed  guards   are    prepared    for 
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carrying  into  execution  the  terrible  sentences  of  the 
law. 

Now,  all  this  mighty  apparatus  of  meand  looks  to 
one  side  of  the  case  only,  —  to  the  injury  which  has 
been  done  to  property.  From  beginning  to  end,  not 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  save  or  to  repair  that  greater 
loss  inflicted  by  guilt  upon  the  guilty.  The  incompar- 
ably lesser  loss  engrosses  and  absorbs  the  attention,  the 
sympathies,  the  forces,  the  talents  of  society.  The 
incomparably  greater  loss  is  seldom  heeded  or  thought 
of.  Conversation,  the  newspapers,  —  those  exponents 
of  public  opinion,  —  blazon  forth  the  property  that  is 
gone,  but  forget  the  character  that  is  ruined.  Surely 
things  could  never  be  so  in  a  community  where  the  love 
of  virtue  had  practical  ascendency  over  the  love  of 
money, — where,  in  the  price-current  of  public  opinion, 
souls  were  of  more  value  than  silver  and  gold.  On  a 
point  like  this,  is  not  an  entire  revolution  in  public 
sentiment  demanded  by  every  principle  of  philosophy 
and  Christianity  ?  Has  not  society  itself,  as  well  as  the 
offenders  it  condemns,  some  offences  to  expiate  ? 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  case,  which,  though 
it  differs  greatly  from  the  preceding  in  degree,  is  not 
distinguishable  from  it  in  principle.  When  a  family, 
or  a  circle  of  friends,  is  thrown  into  consternation  by 
the  exposure  of  some  offence  committed  by  one  of  its 
members,  which  is  it  that  is  most  lamented,  the  breach 
of  the  moral  and  the  divine  law,  or  the  worldly  dis- 
grace consequent  upon  the  detection?  If  the  public 
disgrace  and  scandal  inflict  a  deeper  wound  than  the 
guilty  deed  itself,  then  it  is  because  there  is  a  greater 
reverence  for  public  opinion  than  for  the  laws  of  God. 
If  conscience  had  a  higher  homage  than  the  community, 
then  we  should  lament  the  wrong,  in  and  of  itself, 
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roore  tlian  the  shame  attending  it.  Yet,  are  there  not 
cases  where  a  second,  or  a  third,  or  even  a  hundredth 
crime,  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  first,  would  be  gladly 
committed,  if  thereby  the  original  one  could  be  con- 
cealed from  public  view?  In  such  families  or  circles, 
surely  conscience  is  an  inferior  authority,  and  holds  an 
unhonored  place.  The  natural  sovereign  of  the  soul  is 
degraded  into  a  vassal.  It  has  lost  its  majesty  and  its 
authority ;  and  unless  it  can  be  reinstated  in  its  rights, 
the  realm  is  ruined. 

Let  us  refer  to  another  fact,  not  without  examples 
amongst  us,  illustrating  the  practical  debasement  of 
the  moral  sense.  There  are  men  in  the  community, 
who  desire  to  be  esteemed  honest  and  honorable,  yet 
who  practise  devices  which  put  honesty  and  honor  in 
jeopardy.  We  refer  to  measures  sometimes  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  strength  of  principle  in 
agents  and  fiduciaries.  A  merchant,  for  instance, 
receives  a  young  clerk  into  his  store  or  counting-room, 
who  is  to  keep  the  keys  to  his  door  and  his  chest,  have 
access  to  his  goods,  or  to  be  intrusted  with  his  banking 
account;  and  he  wishes  to  determine  at  once  whether* 
the  youth  is  temptation-proof.  For  this  purpose  he 
covertly  lays  a  piece  of  money  or  a  bank  bill  where  it 
may  appear  to  have  been  dropped  by  accident ;  or  he 
leaves  open  his  pocket-book,  as  if  by  chance,  with  its, 
valuable  contents  exposed  to  view;  and  then  waits  and 
watches  for  the  hour  of  trial.  Does  not  all  this  proceed 
upon  the  idea  that  property  is  worth  more  than  integ- 
rity ?  Does  it  not  weigh  character  against  the  purse, 
and  jeopard  the  soul  to  save  a  shilling?  Conscience 
is  not  a  fixed,  invariable  force.  It  is  not  the  same  in 
the  same  person  at  all  times,  any  more  than  it  is  the 
same   in  all  pei*8ons.     Its   first  attribute   is    that    of 
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growth,  of  invigoration.  It  is  as  capable  of  these  as 
the  limbs  are  ;  and  like  them,  it  may  be  weakened  by 
disuse,  or  crippled  by  a  blow.  It  would  be  as  wise  to 
place  a  burden,  which  only  a  man  can  carry,  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  child,  in  order  to  test  its  capabilities 
of  strength,  as  to  bring  an  unenlightened  and  uninvig- 
orated  conscience  within  the  attractive  power  of  a 
strong  temptation,  in  order  to  test  its  strength  of 
resistance.  No  reflecting  man,  who  does  not  prefer 
coin  to  conscience,  could  ever  so  endanger  the  lat- 
ter to  secure  the  former.  Integrity  is  the  only  safe 
keeper  of  property,  and  there  can  be  no  policy  more 
short-sighted  or  immoral  than  to  corrupt  the  keeper. 

There  is  another  almost  universal  practice  in  society, 
which  has  amazing  power  to  contaminate  the  moral 
sentiments,  at  any  age,  but  especially  in  childhood. 
This  practice  is  not  confined  to  the  thoughtless  and 
unprincipled,  but  it  infects  the  domestic  intercourse  of 
the  most  respectable  and  religious  families.  We  refer 
to  the  practice  of  relating  anecdotes  which  exemplify 
the  union  of  wickedness  and  wit.  Many  of  the  arts  of 
the  knavish  are  exceedingly  adroit  and  ingenious,  and 
fraud  is  often  attended  with  ludicrous  accompaniments. 
The  basest  cheats  are  often  practised,  by  using  a  joke 
as  a  decoy.  A  declaration  or  promise  bearing  an 
obvious  meaning  upon  its  face,  may  have  an  occult  one 
most  incongruous  to  the  real.  This  constitutes  wit,  for 
wit  often  consists  in  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  incon- 
gruous ideas.  A  startling  collocation  of  thoughts 
arrests  the  attention  and  opens  the  mind ;  and  then  the 
malice,  or  the  baseness,  or  the  trickery  is  insinuated 
into  the  soul,  as  poisoned  medicines  are  swallowed 
because  of  their  sweetened  surface.  If  the  company 
or  the  table  is  set  in  a  roar  by  a  story  of  dishonest  craft, 
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what  other  idea  can  a  child  get  but  that  the  wit  is 
worth  more  than  the  honesty  ?  What  is  the  archetype 
furnished  to  a  child's  mind,  when  an  account  of  practi- 
cal falsehood  is  related  with  zest  and  greeted  with 
applause;  and  when  the  company  of  those  is  most 
sought  who  excel  in  relating  the  stratagems  of  crime  ? 
What  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  deception  and  of  sin- 
cerity must  a  child  receive  when  the  recital  of  success- 
ful knavery  excites  a  shout  of  laughter  that  drowns  its 
immorality  ?  In  all  such  cases,  immorality  is  expressly 
inculcated  under  the  stimulus  of  merriment.  Delight 
gilds  the  poison.  Pleasure  is  teacher,  and  her  lessons 
are  lies.  The  unsophisticated  conscience  of  a  child 
would  revolt  at  this  wrong,  if  it  were  presented  in  its 
own  natural  deformity ;  but  its  accompaniments  con- 
ceal the  hideousness  of  its  features.  It  is  only  by  dint 
of  custom  and  immoral  training  that  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities of  children  can  be  so  dreadfully  perverted  as 
they  now  are.  Bad  example  scorches  the  very  texture 
of  the  conscience,  as  by  a  subtle  flame,  and  sears  its 
susceptibility  to  wrong. 

We  recollect  once  hearing  an  aged  and  distinguished 
clergyman,  —  a  man  to  whom  the  moral  interests  of 
hundreds  of  youth  had  been  committed,  —  rebuked  by 
a  little  daughter  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  years  old. 
He  had  been  relating  an  anecdote,  of  a  most  brilliant 
point,  but  a  most  fraudulent  purpose.  After  the  gen- 
eral response  of  laughter  had  subsided,  with  a  meek 
but  earnest  voice,  the  little  girl  said,  ^^  But  father,  was 
that  honest?"  The  gray-haired  professional  moralist 
stood  abashed  before  the  child's  purity.  The  touch  of 
Ithuriel's  spear  revealed  the  falsity.  Her  instinct 
reached  what  all  his  philosophy  and  his  Christianity 
had   failed   to   discover.      The   voice   of    God    spoke 
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through  an  unsophisticated  conscience,  and  revealed  a 
glimpse  of  divine  truth.  Was  it  not  in  reference  to 
.  such  qualities  in  children  that  it  was  said,  ^^  Of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven "  ?  Yet  is  not  nature  daily 
giving  such  treasures  to  the  world?  She  rejuvenizes 
herself  perpetually.  Those  who  have  become  so  deeply 
incrusted  with  vice  as  to  resist  all  moral  appliances,  — 
whose  consciences  are  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  —  are 
removed,  in  the  order  of  nature  and  Providence,  from  a 
world   they  have  dishonored;  and  in  their  stead  we 

,  have  a  new  creation.  We  have  creatures  of  such  plas- 
ticity that  they  may  be  moulded  by  circumstances  into 
almost  any  form.  How  deep  and  solemn  is  the  voice 
sent  forth  by  these  truths,  saying,  '^  Here  is  a  new  race, 
—  begin  once  more ! " 

But  the  mischievous  consequences  of  softening  and 
obscuring  crime  by  the  embellishments  of  wit,  and 
thus  breaking  up  the  associations  of  abhorrence  with 
which  it  should  always  be  regarded,  have  one  enormous 
exaggeration.  A  custom  prevails  in  some  civilized 
communities,  and  is  patronized  and  rewarded  by  some 
intelligent  and  educated  people,  of  using  the  crimes 
and  the  distresses  of  the  poor  as  a  fund  for  ridicule  and 

-  jocosity,  —  thus  weakening  our  detestation  of  crime, 
and  impairing  our  sympathy  for  the  destitute.  England 
surpasses  all  the  countries  in  the  world  for  the  skill 

•  ,    displayed  and  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  this  diabolical 

art.     She  has  a  vast  population  who,  by  means  of  the 

long  oppression  and  neglect  of  their  social  superiors, 

<  •  seem  less  like  human  beings  than  like  caricatures  of 

*  -        men,  or  like  creatures  born  to  mock  humanity.     Daily, 

before  her  criminal  tribunals,  are  gathered  multitudes 
of  forlorn,  abandoned,  unhumanized  wretches,  whose 
odious  crimes  arithmetic  has  as  little  power  to  compute 
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as  rhetoric  to  describe.  In  filthy  garbs,  which  show 
some  gleams  of  cast-off  finery;  using  a  strange  and 
barbarous  language,  speckled  here  and  there  with  a 
word  of  pretension  or  refinement,  caught  from  better 
life ;  animated  by  vindictive  and  brutified  sentiments, 
yet  making  awkward  attempts  to  ape  a  higher  tone  of 
feeling,  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  arbiters  of  their 
fate;  —  these  outcasts  are  regarded  with  a  contempt 
which  excludes  all  sympathy  for  their  debasement,  and 
with  a  selfishness  which  seeks  to  convert  their  misery 
into  an  object  of  sport,  and  a  means  of  profit.  A  body 
of  professional  reporters  is  employed,  who  regularly 
attend  the  courts  where  the  refuse  of  humanity  is 
arraigned  for  trial,  and  who  find  in  their  destitution, 
their  depravity,  their  ignorance,  their  fears,  their 
passions,  and  in  the  details  of  their  brutal  habits  of 
life,  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  ridicule  and  jocular- 
ity. The  degradation  of  the  soul  is  turned  into 
merriment.  Men  of  high  intellectual  endowments  and 
education  weave  romances  from  human  crimes.  Laugh- 
ter grows  wanton  over  the  blighting  of  domestic 
affections.  Wit  is  pampered  at  the  expense  of  aU 
parental  ties  or  filial  enjoyments.  A  human  being, 
fallen  from  his  high  estate,  eclipsed  in  all  his  shining 
faculties,  lost  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  the 
world,  —  the  saddest  spectacle  that  the  pitying  eye  of 
Heaven  ever  looks  down  upon,  —  is  made,  by  a  licentious 
wit,  the  pastime  of  beings  calling  themselves  rational 
and  Christian.  This  mine  of  human  misery  and  guilt, 
—  deep  and  terrible  as  Tartarus,  —  is  eagerly  entered, 
day  after  day,  because  it  can  be  worked  with  pecuniary 
profit. 

Did  Christian  sentiments   pervade   our  hearts   and 
control  our  actions,  the  precincts  of  a  criminal  court 
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would  be  besieged  by  troops  of  men  and  women, 
assembled  to  rescue  or  ransom  these  fallen  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  race.  Men  would  gather  around  the 
terrible  spot  where  the  guilty  are  brought  to  be  exposed 
and  condemned,  as  eagerly  as  they  gather  along  the 
fatal  shore  of  the  sea  when  the  storm  is  dashing  a 
brave  ship  upon  the  rocks.  The  shame  and  remorse  of 
the  criminal  would  send  out  a  cry  more  piercing  than 
the  shrieks  of  drowning  mariners.  To  be  lost  in  the 
abysses  of  guilt  would  be  regarded  as  a  fate  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  dreadful  than  to  be  sunk  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean.  The  loss  of  character  and  of  innocence 
would  be  deemed  to  be,  as  it  is,  infinitely  greater  than 
the  loss  of  all  worldly  goods,  and  of  life  itself.  By 
what  efforts  to  save,  by  what  kindness  to  solace,  by 
what  generosity  to  ransom  and  to  restore,  —  these 
things  would  task  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
men. 

Compare  such  feelings  as  these,  which  are  native  in 
every  truly  Christian  heart,  with  the  contemptuous 
sneers,  the  brutal  jests  and  scoffs,  with  which  culprits 
are  so  generally  regarded,  during  the  scene  of  trial. 
Compare  a  practice  founded  upon  these  feelings,  with 
the  employment  of  professional  hirelings  to  decorate 
this  theatre  of  guilt,  and  dress  up  its  wretched  actors, 
with  all  the  imagery  which  a  trained  imagination  can 
invent.  Compare  the  grief,  deep  and  inconsolable, 
which  such  scenes  ought  to  inspire,  with  the  heedless 
indifference  or  the  hearty  enjoyment,  with  which  the 
description  of  them  is  read,  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  The  single  libel  on  humanity,  the  single 
deed  of  sacrilege  against  the  holiest  affections  upon 
earth,  the  single  crime,  whatever  hue  of  blackness  it 
may  wear,  after  receiving  the  embellishments  of  fancy 
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and  of  genius,  is  printed  in  the  most  extensively 
circulating  newspapera  in  the  world.  The  one  original 
is  multiplied  ten  thousand  fold,  and  then  the  powers  of 
steam  and  of  wind  are  employed  to  give  it  promptness 
of  circulcition  and  ubiquity  of  presence.  The  educated, 
the  refined,  the  professedly  religious,  hasten  to  open 
these  sheets  which  are  polluted  by  stains  deeper  than 
human  blood  can  give ;  and,  with  feelings  which  we 
cannot  call  otherwise  than  demoniac,  to  surfeit  them- 
selves upon  this  banquet  of  crime.  If  there  is  a  sadder 
spectacle  than  this  upon  earth,  we  know  not  where  it 
is  to  be  found;  —  human  beings  regaling  themselves 
with  that  which  is  the  deepest  shame  of  humanity; 
education  priding  itself  upon  its  superiority  to  that 
ignorance  which  exists  by  its  own  criminal  neglect ; 
refinement  contrasting  its  elegances  and  its  attractions 
with  the  repulsiveness  it  might  have  prevented ;  and 
Pharisaical  arrogance  thanking  God  that  it  is  not  like 
the  sinners  whom  its  own  selfish  customs  and  institu- 
tions have  legitimately  begotten. 

It  is  with  indescribable  pain  that  we  have  seen  some 
disposition  in  the  papers  of  our  own  large  cities,  to 
imitate  this  transatlantic  enormity.  Leaving  out  of 
view  the  highest  motives  which  should  govern  a  con- 
scientious and  a  religious  man,  what  genuine  regard  for 
republican  institutions  can  any  one  possess,  who  derives 
pleasure  from  beholding  any  aspect  of  mortal  wretched- 
ness or  delinquency?  What  can  he  care  for  the  glori- 
ous doctrine  of  human  equality  and  human  brother- 
hood, who  does  not  scorn  all  praise  and  all  profit  which 
is  tainted  by  the  misfortunes  or  the  guilt  of  his  fellows? 
How  can  there  be  any  intelligent  and  sincere  desire 
for  virtue  and  knowledge,  when  guilt  is  the  subject  of 
mirth  instead  of  mourning,  and  ignorance  is  laughed 
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over,  instead  of  being  dispelled  ?  Did  morality  occupy 
the  elevated  place  which  God  and  nature  have  assigned 
it  in  the  order  of  the  universe,  men  would  a  thousand 
times  more  readily  dance  and  make  merry  around  the 
coffin  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  be- 
reaved friends,  than  around  the  bar  of  a  criminal,  torn 
from  his  family  by  his  transgressions.  Were  the  pos- 
session of  virtue  as  highly  prized  as  the  possession  of 
talent,  a  hospital  of  madmen,  moping  or  howling  in  their 
insanity,  would  be  deemed  a  fit  place  for  public  festiv- 
ity ;  and  the  dethronement  of  human  reason  a  fit  cause 
for  joy,  sooner  than  the  avenues  or  the  records  of  a 
criminal  court  would  be  sought  for,  as  sources  of 
amusement.  Were  conscious  innocence  estimated 
according  to  its  intrinsic  value,  there  would  be  no  such 
house  of  mourning  as  the  house  of  guilt.  Purity  is 
more  precious  than  life.  Existence  is  a  worthless 
bauble  compared  with  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  ani- 
mated. The  victim  that  goes  forth  from  the  sentence 
chamber  to  expiate  his  offences  in  prison,  or  under  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  is  an  object  of  infinitely 
greater  commiseration  than  the  good  man  borne  from 
his  temporary  to  his  long  home ;  and  if  crime  were 
regarded  as  it  should  be,  more  mournful  hearts  would 
follow  that  gloomy  vehicle  which  bears  the  prisoner 
to  his  cell,  than  now  make  up  the  lengthened  retinue 
of  the  hearse,  as  it  carries  its  burden  to  a  peaceful 
tomb. 

It  would  be  easy  to  refer  to  other  practices  and  cus- 
toms of  society,  to  show  that  the  very  atmosphere  into 
which  children  are  born  is  saturated  with  immorality. 
But  the  habitual  departures  from  rectitude  and  ingen- 
uousness, and  the  habitual  incentives  to  wrong,  already 
enumerated,  must  be  sufficient  to  thrill  every  Christian 
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and  philanthropic  heart.  Whatever  views  we  may  take 
of  the  nature  of  children, —  and  the  controverted  ques- 
tions on  this  subject  we  studiously  avoid,  —  it  is  still 
certain,  that  they  are  born  into  a  world  whose  practices 
are  less  upright  and  pure  than  their  sentiments.  The 
conscience  of  society  is  far  less  tremblingly  alive  to  in- 
justice and  impurity,  than  the  consciences  of  children. 
As  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  now  is,  children 
have  not  a  fair  chance  to  become  moral  men.  Their 
better  instincts  are  overborne  by  the  force  of  the  ex- 
amples they  witness,  and  whatever  upw-ard  tendencies 
they  have  towards  right  and  truth,  are  drawn  down- 
wards by  the  powerful  gravitation  of  vicious  manners 
and  customs. 

Here,  then,  is  a  field  of  labor,  which  an  angel  might 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  enter.  And  of  this  field,  it  may 
be  emphatically  said,  that  the  harvest  is  great  but  the 
laborers  are  few.  The  intellect,  uncultivated  as  it  is, 
is  still  more  adequately  cared  for  than  the  moral  nature 
of  children.  It  is  trained  by  the  necessities  of  labor, 
and  by  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Our  schools  spend  hours 
in  instructing  the  head,  for  minutes  devoted  to  purify, 
ing  the  heart.  In  all  companies,  genius  bears  away 
the  palm  from  virtue,  and  talent  takes  precedence  of 
merit.  The  splendid  rewards  of  wealth,  office,  honor, 
are  proffered  to  enterprise,  and  successful  effort,  in  the 
material  world;  while  worth,  integrity,  veracity,  char- 
ity, are  left  to  struggle  into  being  if  they  can,  and 
to  contend  against  a  host  of  competitors  that  sway  the 
world. 

The  strictly  religious  interests  of  mankind  also 
receive  paternal  care  and  supervision.  There  are  nu- 
merous shepherds  appointed  to  feed  the  souls  of  men. 
Were  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  be  numbered,  they  would  be 
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found  many.  From  their  youth  upwards,  men  are  set 
apart,  and  are  favored  with  the  choicest  opportunities 
for  mental  culture.  Institutions,  established  at  great 
expense,  and  presided  over  by  eminent  talents,  receive 
and  indoctrinate  them ;  and  give  to  them  freely,  each 
according  to  his  capacity  to  carry  away.  They  go 
forth  in  armies,  and  are  stationed  as  spiritual  sentinels 
to  guard  the  eternal  interests  of  the  soul ;  and,  so 
thickly  are  they  scattered  over  the  land,  that  one  watch- 
man can  call  to  another,  ''  What  of  the  night,  watch- 
man, what  of  the  night  ?  " 

But  between  the  intellectual  and  the  strictly  reli- 
gious concernments  of  men,  there  is  a  vast,  an  almost 
unoccupied  region, —  a  region  full  of  waste  places  and 
deserts.  There,  is  the  lair  of  appetites  more  ferocious 
than  those  which  madden  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 
and  there,  is  the  home  of  passions  more  relentless  than 
the  vulture's  when  she  swoops  upon  her  prey.  It  is 
true,  that  intellectual  culture  has  some  favoring  rela- 
tions and  affinities  with  moral  culture ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  citadel  of  religion  is  never  secure  unless 
the  outworks  of  virtue  are  safe.  Still,  according  to  the 
common  estimation  and  practice  of  mankind,  these 
regions  have  been  held  so  distinct  from  each  other, 
that  Morals  have  been  cultivated  vastly  less  than 
Knowledge  or  Faith. 

Who,  then,  shall  enter  this  neglected  field  of  labor? 
»jVe  answer,  the  School  Teachers.  They  are  the  only 
laborers  that  can  fertilize  its  barrenness,  and  cause  its 
waste  places  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  Men  of  the 
world  are  too  intent  upon  business,  commerce,  arts, 
science,  politics,  to  pass  from  their  own  into  this  con- 
terniinous  region.  Unfortunately,  such  men  are  aiming 
at  pliysicul,  nut  at  moral  ameliorations. 
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Recognizing  the  somewhat  vague  and  only  partially 
correct  distinction  between  religion  and  morality, — 
namely,  that  the  former  comprises  the  relations  between 
man  and  his  Maker,  and  the  latter  the  relations  between 
man  and  his  fellow-men,  —  then  it  is  clear  that  the 
guidance  and  expositions  of  the  church,  even  at  the 
present  day,  are  principally  devoted  to  religious,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  moral  teachings.  Besides, 
the  instructions  of  the  church,  being  generally  designed 
for  mature  minds,  are  not  always  adapted  or  appropri- 
ate to  youthful  cajjacities.  And  what  is  still  more  to 
the  purpose,  probably  not  one  half  the  children  belong- 
ing to  the  community  are  present  to  listen  to,  or  be 
profited  by,  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary.  This 
proposition  will  hold  true  also  in  relation  to  the  Sab- 
bath schools.  Besides,  the  latter  are  open  but  one  day 
in  seven,  and  but  for  a  short  period  even  during  that  day. 
The  only  adequate  resource,  then,  for  children,  is  in  the 
Common  School.  If  this  resource  fails,  they  perish, 
inevitably  perish,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 
The  gay,  guileless,  thoughtless  young!  —  the  young, 
ignorant,  yet  needing  all  knowledge  to  save  them  from 
harm  ;  thoughtful  only  of  the  present  moment,  yet  em- 
barked on  the  voyage  of  eternity ;  too  careless  to  save 
a  toy,  yet  intrusted  with  infinite  treasures ;  blind, 
though  environed  with  perils ;  as  unconscious  of  the 
glorious  enthusiasm  or  of  the  terrible  passions  that  lie 
sleeping  in  their  bosoms,  as  is  the  cloud,  of  the  tem- 
pest and  the  lightning  which  it  inwraps  in  its  folds ; 
—  it  is  of  these  precious,  immortal  beings  that  we 
say  again,   "Here  is  a   new  uace;    begin    onck 

MORE." 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOLUME   VIII.  (1846). 

We  salute,  most  heartily,  with  the  gratulations  of  the 
season,  our  circle  of  subscribers,  correspondents,  and 
educational  friends,  wherever  they  may  be.  Without 
the  burdensomeness  of  prefatory  or  apologetic  expres- 
sions, we  request  our  subscribers  to  accept  our  thanks 
for  their  patronage,  our  correspondents  for  their 
assistance,  and  our  friends  for  their  sympathy.  In 
commencing  the  Eighth  volume  of  the  Common 
School  Journal,  we  venture  to  promise  them,  that, 
if  they  will  confide  in  us  hereafter  as  they  have  done 
heretofore,  we  will  use  our  best  endeavors  that  they  shall 
not  find  their  confidence  misplaced.  We  enter  upon  the 
labors  of  another  year  with  no  abatement  of  "  heart  or 
hope."  As  we  understand  the  subject  of  education 
better,  we  love  and  reverence  it  more.  As  we  become 
more  acquainted  with  its  power  and  beneficence,  we 
wish  more  earnestly  that  its  kingdom  may  be  extended, 
until  it  shall  include  all  other  kingdoms,  and  embrace 
the  whole  earth  in  its  benign  control.  Can  any  rational 
or  religious  man  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
will  ever  come  upon  earth  until  a  moral  and  religious 
education  shall  have  prepared  the  human  family  to 
understand  and  receive  it  ? 

Education  is  omm-form,  and  every  form  is  a  blessing. 
In  the  plenitude  of  its  manifold  attributes,  it  can,  at 
the  same  time,  supervise  the  lowest  interests  of  the 
body,  and  consecrate  itself  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  soul.     To  trace  the  power  and  the  beneficence  of 
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^education,  let  us  begin  with  the  body,  as  a  starting- 
point,  —  its  limbs,  its  organs,  its  instruments  of  sense, 
—  and  then  go  outward,  in  concentric  circles,  to  consider 
what  surrounds  it,  whether  less  or  more  remote  from 
this  central  point.  Compare  the  body  of  a  completely 
educated  man  with  that  of  a  Hottentot,  a  Fejee  Islander, 
an  Esquimau.  Compare,  or  rather  contrast,  the  hand 
of  the  savage  with  the  hand  of  an  artisan  or  artist.  In 
each  the  number  of  muscles  is  the  same ;  the  bones  and 
joints  are  the  same.  Physiology  can  detect  no  difference 
in  their  structure,  nor  chemistry  in  their  original 
elements  or  compounds.  Yet  how  rude  and  rigid  is  the 
one ;  how  dexterous  and  cunning  in  all  the  works  of 
art, — 'Whether  its  utilities  or  its  beauties,  —  is  the 
other !  Compare  the  feet  of  the  one  class  with  those 
of  the  other.  Is  there  not  the  same  complement  of 
bones  and  muscles  in  each ;  —  the  flexors  and  extensors, 
the  tarsal  and  the  metatarsal,  are  they  not  the  same  ?  — 
and  yet  the  one  never  dares  to  go  beyond  its  native 
hunting-grounds,  or  its  war  expeditions  against  a 
neighboring  tribe,  while  the  other  traverses  mountains 
and  continents,  and  is  able  to  retrace  its  steps.  Both 
the  educated  and  the  uneducated  man  stand  in  the 
same  material  universe ;  the  same  heavens  bend  over 
them,  and  the  same  earth  stretches  out  beneath  their 
feet.  Upon  the  eye  of  each  descends  the  light  of  the 
same  sun  and  the  same  stars,  and  their  ears  are  forever 
open  to  the  same  harmonies  of  nature.  Yet,  while  the 
one  recognizes  overwhelming  proofs  of  the  power,  and 
the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God,  the  other  is  blind 
amidst  the  splendors  of  the  universe,  and  deaf  to  that 
perpetual  chorus  of  praise  which  ascends  from  all 
created  things  to  their  Creator. 

The  man  whose  body  has  been  well  trained,  has  a 
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power  of  physical  performance  and  of  physical  endur- 
ance, which  the  barbarian  never  attains.  The  former 
can  out-run,  or  out-travel,  or  out-watch,  or  out-work, 
his  savage  competitor.  Should  any  accident  befall  any 
part  of  his  frame,  he  has  remedies  which  the  other 
never  can  command.  Is  a  bone  broken,  it  can  be  reunited 
by  surgical  skill.  Is  a  joint  severed,  it  can  be  reknit. 
Is  a  blood-vessel  opened,  it  can  be  stanched.  The 
educated  man  knows  the  laws  of  digestion,  of  respir- 
ation, of  exercise ;  and,  by  obedience  to  them,  he  is  as 
sure  to  obtain  their  natural  products,  —  health,  cheer- 
fulness, and  length  of  life,  —  as  is  the  sower,  who  sows 
his  seed  at  a  fitting  time,  upon  a  fitly  prepared  soil,  to 
reap  a  harvest. 

Should  it  be  said  that  deep  suffering  and  fatal  dis- 
ease often  attack  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs 
of  men  and  women  in  educated  communities,  we  reply, 
—  after  admitting  to  its  full  extent  the  deplorable 
fact,  —  that,  although  the  victims  of  these  maladies 
may  live  amongst  educated  people,  and  may  themselves 
be  educated  in  some  particular  things,  yet,  in  those 
things  in  which  they  suffer,  they  are  not,  or  were  not, 
educated.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  possession  of 
painful  diseases  is  an  estate  by  inheritance,  and  not 
by  acquisition,  the  maladies  having  descended  from 
parents,  in  fulfilment  of  the  great  law,  by  which  the 
iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ;  but  leaving  this 
class  of  cases  out  of  view,  the  man  or  woman  who  suf- 
fers from  indigestion,  because  he  has  eaten  what  is 
improper  in  quantity  or  in  quality ;  who  suffers  from 
breathing  foul  air,  because  he  will  not  let  down  into 
his  apartment  some  portion  of  the  sky-full  above  him  ; 
who   suffers    from    the    want   of  personal   cleanliness. 
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because  he  will  not  use  what  water  the  ocean,  the 
streams,  and  the  clouds,  are  giving  him ;  or  who  suffers 
fi'om  sluggishness,  because  he  is  too  indolent  or  torpid 
to  take  exercise ;  such  men  and  women,  —  no  matter 
among  whom  they  may  live,  or  what  other  things  they 
may  know  or  do,  —  are,  in  these  respects  in  which  they 
suffer^  Hottentots,  Fejee  Islanders,  or  Esquimaux. 
They  have  not  learned  and  practised  the  laws  of  health 
and  life,  and,  therefore,  so  far,  they  are  still  barbarians. 
The  great  principle  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  \ 
the  only  thing  in  which  civilization  and  Christianity  /  U^' 
differ  from  barbarism  and  heathenism,  consists  in  aj 
knowledge  and  an  observance  of  the  laws  of  God.  So 
far  as  any  one  knows  and  obeys  any  law  of  God, 
whether  a  physical  or  an  intellectual,  a  moral  or  a 
religious  law,  he  is  civilized;  so  far  as  he  is  ignorant 
of,  or  disobeys  those  laws,  or  any  one  of  them,  he  is 
still  a  savage,  though  he  may  be  seated  on  the  proudest 
throne  in  the  world. 

The  term  Civilization,  as  it  is  generally  used,  is 
exceedingly  vague  and  indefinite.  True  civilization  is 
not  a  unit,  but  a  compound;  —  a  compound,  formed  of 
many  elements.  As  the  world  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  partly  civilized  and  partly  barbarous,  so  may  a 
nation,  and  so  may  an  individual  be.  So  far  as  a  man 
arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  his  duties  and  his  destination, 
and  consciously  acts  in  conformity  with  them,  so  far  he 
is  civilized ;  but  do  far  as  he  is  ignorant  or  consciously 
disobedient,  he  has  no  title  to  that  honorable  epithet ; 
and  the  contrasts  between  one  nation  and  another,  or 
between  one  portion  of  a  community  and  another  por- 
tion of  the  same,  are  not  stronger  than  are  sometimes 
seen  between  one  attribute  or  facultv  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual  and  another  attribute  or  faculty  belonging  to 
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him.  In  Napoleon,  what  quickness  of  perception,  what 
powers  of  combination !  The  celerity  with  which  his 
armies  moved,  and  the  victories  which  they  won,  were 
only  an  outward  and  visible  representation  of  the 
inward  energies  of  his  soul.  Yet,  in  all  the  noblest 
attributes  of  humanity,  he  was  another  Alaric!  Per- 
fect in  military  knowledge,  perfect  in  financial  skill,  yet 
with  as  little  recognition  of  the  rights  of  his  brethren 
of  the  human  race,  as  Cain  showed  for  AbeFs.  In 
Lord  Byron,  what  a  cultivated  and  polished  intellect ; 
and  what  licentious  passions!  In  contemplating  the 
elevation  of  one  part  of  his  nature,  and  the  debasement 
of  another,  we  are  reminded  of  a  picture  drawn  by  the 
ancient  poets  in  their  cosmogonies,  where  they  repre- 
sent the  new-formed  earth,  with  all  its  energies  fresh 
and  unexhausted,  as  producing  the  different  races  of 
animals  from  out  its  teeming  bosom.  Conspicuous 
among  all  the  rest,  the  lion  is  emerging  from  the 
ground.  With  his  majestic  head  and  fiery  eye  above 
the  surface,  he  is  pawing  to  make  free  his  hinder  parts; 
but  the  tenacious  slime  still  binds  him  down.  Thus 
did  the  mighty  genius  of  the  great  English  bard  rise 
above  the  earth,  while  his  propensities  bound  him 
down,  in  the  foulest  slough  of  sensualism. 

A  man,  who,  like  an  inebriate,  an  epicure,  or  a  liber- 
tine, avails  himself  of  the  arts  and  powers  of  civilization 
to  gratify  his  appetites  and  passions,  is  neither  a  civil- 
ized man  nor  a  barbarian.  He  is  a  sub-barbarian.  His 
place  in  the  scale  of  humanity  is  to  be  measured  from 
barbarism,  doten  wards.  Considering  barbarism  as  zero^ 
we  must  measure  off  the  degrees  of  his  degradation,  by 
counting  nether  wards. 

A  man  is  not  educated  because  he  buys  a  book ;  he 
is  not  educated   because  he  reads  a  book,  though  it 
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should  be  the  wisest  book  that  ever  was  written,  and 

should  enumerate  and  unfold  all  the  laws  of  God.     He 

only  is  educated,  who  practises  according  to  the  laws     ^' 

of  God.     If  one  has  been  educated  physically,  he  can     ^  Xx^i^ 

make  or  earn  such  a  book;  if  he  has  been  educated  ,.  /^  «  ^  ^ 

intellectually,  he  can  understand  it;  if  he  has  been  o' 

educated  morally,  he  will  practise  according  to  it. 

Directly  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  body,  are 
two  other  great  results,  derived  from  the  progress  of 
education,  and  from  that  alone ;  —  namely,  the  freedom 
of  educated  communities  from  famine  and  pestilence. 
The  havoc  of  famines  and  pestilences  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  low  conditions  of  barbarism  only.  Communi- 
ties must  have  advanced  no  inconsiderable  distance  on 
their  way  towards  civilization  before  they  earn  exemp- 
tion from  these  scourges.  In  this  nineteenth  century, 
we  can  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  terrific 
ravages  once  committed  by  them.  Famine  has  been 
prevented,  in  modern  times,  by  the  combined  effect  of 
the  abundance  of  production,  and  the  arts  of  transporta- 
tion,—  so  that  famine  itself  has  died  of  famine,  —  that 
is,  by  being  deprived  of  those  supplies  of  ignorance,  on 
which  it  depended  for  an  existence.  In  former  times, 
pestilence  generally  followed  in  the  train  of  famine,  — 
the  privations  of  the  latter  inducing  the  former.  But 
pestilence  has  other  origins,  —  especially  in  the  want 
of  cleanliness  of  habitation  and  of  person,  and  in  the 
forcible  exclusion  of  pure  air.  Each  of  these  fatal 
errors,  education  has  done  much  to  remedy.  In  north- 
ern latitudes,  where  the  cold  is  a  source  of  discomfort, 
all  the  arts  were  for  a  long  time  enlisted  to  devise  ;  ' 

means  for  excluding  it  from  dwellings.     The  ignorant  •     ^    '      ' 
contrivers  did  not  know  that,  when  they  excluded  fresh 
air,  because  it  was  cold,  they  banished  also  from  the 
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lungs  and  blood  the  vital  principle  of  health  and  life, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  air,  and  nowhere  else. 
Education  is  making  men  acquainted  with  this  folly. 
It  has  opened,  and  is  opening,  more  and  more,  for  tlieir 
benefit  and  enjoyment,  that  spacious,  aerial  treasury  of 
the  sky,  from  which  all  the  ignorant  once  carefully  locked 
themselves  out.  Just  so  fast  as  physical  education 
advances,  it  is  building  baths,  —  not  as  the*  old  Romans, 
or  the  modern  Turks  build  them,  for  luxury  alone ;  — 
but  on  the  higher  principle  of  health,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  luxury.  Physical  education  is  thus 
cleansing  mankind  from  the  impurities  of  the  body,  — 
a  beautiful  and  a  scriptural  emblem  of  that  Christian 
education  which  is  washing  away  the  impurities  of  the 
lieart. 

Regarding  the  body  as  a  central  point,  we  have  now 
rapidly  touched  upon  a  few  things,  showing  how  its 
dangers  are  averted,  its  diseases  and  casualties  relieved, 
its  powers  increased,  and  its  universal  welfare  pro- 
moted, by  the  aid  of  education.  Let  us  now,  for  a 
j  moment,  compare  the  educated  with  the  uneducated 
f  man,  in  respect  to  the  circle  of  things  that  lies  next  to 
^  the  body,  —  immediately  around  it,  in  contact  with  it, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  almost  a  part  of  it.  A  cane  in 
a  man's  hand,  by  which  he  reaches  an  object  that  he 
could  not  touch  without  it,  has  been  said  to  be  only  an 
elongation  of  the  fore-arm,  —  a  piece  of  wood,  spliced 
on  to  the  ulna  and  radius.  For  the  moment,  it  might 
be  more  convenient  to  have  an  arm  of  such  length  that 
we  could  reach  an  object  ten  or  twenty  feet  above  us, 
or  beyond  us ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such 
a  member  Wi>uUl  ordinarilv  be  a  verv  inconvenient 
apj^ndage,  — especially  at  meals  or  in  bed,  even  though 
it  could  be  shut  up  like  a  i>euknife,  or  run  together. 
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tube  within  tube,  like  a  telescope ;  —  and,  therefore, 
that  it  is  better  that  we  should  have  an  arm  of  the 
common  length,  and  rely  upon  some  instrument,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  absence  of  a  longer  one.  Besides, 
we  can  make  the  knife,  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  the 
saw,  the  axe,  the  spade,  and  so  forth,  do  an  infinite 
variety  of  things,  that  the  hand,  with  its  present  struc- 
ture, cannot  do.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked,  why  the 
band  was  not  so  constructed,  originally,  as  to  be  able 
to  perform  all  the  things  now  done  through  the  medi^ 
um  of  utensils.  Doubtless  He  who  made  it  could  have 
so  constructed  it  that  it  should  fell  trees,  bore  holes, 
split  stone,  cut  iron,  sew  cloth,  stir  up  the  fire,  dig 
gravel,  perform  the  office  of  a  wheelbarrow,  and  do  all 
the  other  services  which  it  now  performs,  through  the 
intervention  of  tools  and  instruments.  But  then,  if 
we  take  an  inventory  of  all  the  tools  of  all  the  artificers, 
—  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  whitesmith  and  the 
blacksmith,  the  forger,  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the 
machine-builder,  the  chemist,  the  surgeon,  the  optician, 
and  so  on  to  scores  of  others,  we  shall  discover,  with- 
out any  very  profound  cogitation,  that,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  these  purposes,  the  hand  must  have 
consisted  of  many  more  parts  than  there  are  hairs  on 
the  head,  and  must  have  been  so  tempered  as  not  to 
flinch  either  in  furnaces,  or  in  freezing  or  boiling 
liquids.  It  would  also  require  something  of  an  Anak 
to  carry  such  a  chest  of  tools  about  the  person,  —  liter- 
ally, in  manu^  —  and  all  must  be  present  though  only 
one  should  be  needed.  We  can  conceive,  indeed,  that 
the  hand  should  have  been  capable  of  performing  all 
the  services  of  a  sawing  or  a  flouring  mill,  a  cotton  or 
a  woollen  factory,  a  machine  to  roll  iron  or  drive  piles ; 
but  all  this  would  only  have  added  to  its  weight  and 
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complication,  —  to  say  nothing  about  making  a  provis- 
ion somewhere^  for  the  power  necessary  to  operate  it. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  was  considered  best  to 
make  the  arm  from  thirty  inches  to  three  feet  in  length, 
and,  by  a  simplicity  of  arrangement  which  divine  skill 
only  could  have  reached,  to  divide  its  extremity  into 
five  beautiful  fingers;  to  give  to  these  fingers  many 
joints,  that  they  might  bend,  and  many  muscles,  that 
they  might  grasp  ;  to  cover  their  surfaces  all  over  with 
nerves,  that  they  might  have  an  exquisite  sense  of 
touch,  and  to  fill  their  substance  with  blood-vessels, 
that  all  parts  of  them  might  be  nourished ;  and  then  to 
fasten  the  whole  at  the  shoulder,  the  elbow,  and  the 
wrist,  in  such  a  marvellous  manner  that  there  is  not  a 
spot  within  its  length  which  it  cannot  reach,  nor  a  con- 
ceivable motion  that  it  cannot  perform;  and  thus  to 
endue  this  light  and  conveniently  portable  instrument 
with  the  power  of  making  all  the  utensils  and  all  the 
apparatus  that  should  ever  be  needed.  Any  one  who 
will  read  Dr.  Bell's  Treatise  on  the  Hand  will  probably 
be  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  that  led  to 
this  conclusion. 

The  magnificent  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse  has  a 
reflector  whose  diameter  is  six  feet.  It  collects,  there- 
fore, all  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  a  circular 
area  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  pours  them  upon  the  eye. 
It  is  equivalent  to  an  eye  whose  pupil  is  two  yards 
across. 

Now,  if  the  staff,  the  axe,  the  hammer,  the  rake,  the 
hoe,  the  auger,  may  be  considered  as  an  extension  or 
modification  of  the  arm  and  hand,  or  as  substitutes  for 
a  different  construction  of  them,  then  is  such  a  tele- 
scope a  substitute  for  an  eye  whose  pupil  is  six  feet  in 
diameter;  —  and,  unless   the  whole   structure   of  the 
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human  frame  should  be  very  materially  changed,  we  do 
not  see  where  the  socket  for^uch  an  eye  could  be  con- 
veniently placed.  It  would  be  a  problem  to  puzzle  the 
Brobdingnagians  themselves,  and  one  at  which  spec- 
tacle-makers would  stand  aghast. 

So,  too,  with  our  organs  of  locomotion.  Our  bodies 
might  have  been  stilted  up  on  limbs  for  which  the 
fabled  "  seven  league  boots  "  would  be  a  "  good  fit ; " 
although  the  animals  from  whose  skins  such  mighty 
"Suwarrows"  might  be  made,  must  be  of  ultra-saurian 
dimensions.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  a  pedestrian,  although  supplied  with  such  nether 
limbs  as  we  have  supposed,  would  still  be  inferior,  with 
all  his  facilities  for  walking  and  wading,  to  a  man  of 
the  ordinary  size,  having  railroads  and  sea-steamers  at 
his  command. 

It  has  been  left,  then,  for  human  art  and  skill  to 
devise  and  to  prepare  these  various  sets  of  secondary 
organs  and  instruments,  so  that,  while  we  enjoy  all  the 
manifold  benefits  which  they  can  confer,  we  are  relieved 
from  the  weight,  and  the  cumbrousness,  and  the  danger, 
of  being  tools  and  apparatus,  and  telescopes  and  steam- 
engines,  in  our  own  proper  persons.  The  beautiful 
hand  is  the  representative  and  former  of  them  all. 

We  have  now  opened  the  way  for  a  comparison 
between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  in  regard 
to  the  variety  and  the  power  of  the  instruments  they 
have  severally  invented  and  prepared.  Compare  the 
stone-hatchet,  or  piece  of  sharpened  iron-wood,  with  all 
the  varieties  of  cutlery  and  hardware  :  compare  pottery 
with  porcelain ;  the  pestle  and  mortar  with  a  flouring 
mill ;  the  stitching  together  of  skins  with  Lowell  and 
Manchester;  the  use  of  a  pack-horse  with  a  freight 
train  of  cars ;  a  few  hills  of  maize  with  western  wheat- 
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fields ;  an  occasional  deer  or  pheasant  with  the  markets 
of  Brighton  or  Smithfield ;  a  few  strings  of  fish  with 
the  treasures  of  the  Grand  Banks;  the  carving  of  a 
rude  remembrancer  on  wood  or  stone  with  power  print- 
ing presses  and  Bodleian  libraries ;  a  colored  skin  or  a 
bedaubed  board  with  Daguerreotyping ;  the  speed  of 
an  Indian  runner  with  the  magnetic  telegraph ! 

Perhaps  civilization  ought  to  blush,  for  forcing  upon 
the  mind  the  elementj^  of  another  comparison ;  but  the 
worth  and  the  necessity  of  education  derive  force  from 
the  mechanical  antithesis  which  it  presents;  because 
this  comparison  will  show  what  education  has  failed  to 
do,  and  what  it  has  yet  to  accomplish. — Compare, 
then,  we  say,  the  bow  and  arrow  with  the  armories  at 
Springfield  or  Woolwich ;  and  the  canoe  in  which  a 
dozen  Indians  paddle  to  the  battle-field,  or  the  ambush, 
with  the  navy  of  America  or  the  armadas  of  Britain. 
•  The  circle  of  things  we  have  been  considering  grad- 
uall}'  expands  into  other  circles,  without  having,  in 
some  respects,  any  very  broadly  drawn  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  them  ;  and  yet  they  are,  in  other  respects, 
so  substantially  different,  that  they  may  almost  be 
numbered  as  first,  second,  third,  and  so  forth,  in  their 
order  outwards.  Compare  the  dwellings  of  the  civil- 
ized with  those  of  the  uncivilized  among  mankind; 
the  comfortable,  well-supplied  farm-house  with  the  wig- 
wam ;  a  metropolitan  city,  its  temples,  and  legislative 
halls,  with  an  Indian  or  an  African  village.  Passing 
by  the  different  kinds  of  animals  domesticated  and 
trained,  furniture,  and  so  forth,  we  come  to  timepieces, 
bridges,  warehouses,  wharves,  breakwatei*s,  lighthouses, 
where,  on  the  uneducated  side,  we  lack  the  very  mate- 
rials of  comparison.  A  savage,  also,  who  subsists  by 
the  chase,  needs  an  extent  of  territory,  which,  under 
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the  productive  powers  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
would  sustain  ten  thousand  men. 

But  let  us  take  circles  of  things  still  further  outward\ 
from  the  body  than  any  of  those  we  have  named,  and ' 
compare  the  educated  with  the  uneducated  in  relation ' 
to  them.  Here  our  view  stretches  outward  inimitably 
into  time  and  into  space,  and  penetrates  the  subtle  and 
invisible  properties  of  matter.  In  geography,  what 
does  the  savage  know  of  the  form  of  the  earth  on 
which  he  dwells ;  of  the  different  races  that  inhabit  it ; 
or  even  of  the  nations  that  dwell  at  any  distance  from 
his  own  ?  In  history,  what  acquaintance  has  he  with 
the  elder  world,  with  the  patriarchs  that  lived  before 
the  flood,  or  with  the  sages  and  seers  that  came  after 
it ;  what  knowledge  has  he  of  that  vast  procession  of 
nations  which  has  passed  over  the  earth,  —  the  Assyrian, 
the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian,  the  Roman ;  of  the  mighty 
dynasties  of  more  modern  times,  or  even  of  his  own 
lineage  and  ancestrj^  at  any  remote  date  ?  But,  by  the 
more  educated  nations,  the  earth  has  been  circumnavi- 
gated, and  all  its  parts  laid  down  in  a  book,  as  exactly 
as  a  surveyor  plots  a  field  he  has  surveyed;  and  the 
race,  with  its  myriad  millions,  traced  back  to  its  unborn 
parentage. 

It  seems  as  if  God  had  assigned  different  regions  of 
his  infinite  creation  to  different  minds,  as  a  teacher 
assigns  different  lessons  to  his  pupils:  —  to  Euclid, 
geometry;  to  Copernicus,  the  planets;  to  Newton, 
gravitation ;  to  La  Place,  the  sidereal  heavens ;  to 
Bacon,  philosophy ;  to  Linnseus  and  Jussieu,  botany ; 
to  Cuvier,  animals ;  to  Lavoisier,  chemistry ;  to  Napier, 
logarithms;  to  Hutton,  mathematics;  to  Franklin, 
lightning;  to  Watt  and  Fulton,  steam ;  to  Bowditch, 
navigation;    to    Faraday,   light;    and    so   on   with    a 
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thousand  others;  and  how  gloriously  they  have  mas- 
tered and  explained  their  lessons !  yet  God  always 
selects  these  great  leaders,  these  DuceSy  from  educated 
nations ;  and  from  the  laws  of  mind,  established  by  him- 
self, he  must  select  them  there.  It  would  be  as  con- 
trary to  nature  to  find  discoverers  and  inventors  among 
uneducated  nations,  as  to  find  tropical  animals  and 
fruits  within  tlie  Arctic.  It  is  not  paradoxical  to  say 
that,  from  an  increasing  necessity  of  the  case,  all  those 
explorers  who  are  hereafter  to  win  the  honor  and  enjoy 
the  delight  of  setting  up  the  standard  of  discovery  in 
other  parts  of  the  immensity  of  nature,  must  be  selected 
from  among  educated  people. 

By  way  of  exemplification,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  gigantic  strides,  and  in  reference  to  later  discov- 
eries, it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  the  angelic 
flights,  by  which  the  present  state  of  astronomical 
science  has  been  reached.  Suppose  it  to  be  already 
known  by  various  modes  of  demonstration,  that  the 
earth  is  round,  and  that  we  wish  to  know  the  length  of 
its  diameter.  Amid  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
heavens,  it  is  seen  that  the  north  star  retains  its  place, 
as  though  it  were  the  extremity  of  an  axis,  on  which 
the  firmament  revolves.  Suppose  an  instrument  to 
have  been  made  by  which  the  altitude  of  a  heavenly 
body  can  be  accurately  measured.  Possessed  of  such 
an  instrument,  an  observer  travels  northward  from  a 
given  point,  until  the  north  star  appears  to  have  risen 
one  degree  from  the  horizon.  He  measures  the  distance 
he  has  travelled,  and  finds  it  to  be  69  miles  and  a 
fraction.  He  has  now  a  unit  of  measure.  He  knows 
that,  if  the  earth  be  round,  there  must  be  360  such 
lengths  or  spaces  in  its  circumference,  — this  being  the 
number   of    degrees   in   a   circle.     ComputAtion    then 
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assures  him,  that  its  circumference   mdst  be    about     *^^\    H 

25,000  miles,  and  from  this  again  he  knows  that  its     ij  U 

diameter  is  about  8,000  miles  in  length.     Here  he  has 

another  proved  fact;  and  having  laid  this  firm  founda^      *•'  '^     * 

tion  on  the  earth,  he  aspires  to  learn  something  of  the      lO . 

heavenly  bodies.     He  proceeds  to  measure  the  distance    .        .  i.^- 

of  the  moon,  just  as  a  surveyor  measures  the  height  of 

a  tree,  or  of  an  inaccessible  rock.     Using  the  diameter 

of  the  earth  as  a  base  line,  he  supposes  two  lines  to  be 

drawn  from  its  two   ends,  on   opposite   sides   of   the      [,j^*'\l 

earth,  to  the  moon.     This  makes  a  triangle,  one   of 

whose  sides  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  —  the  length 

of  which  is  known,  —  and  observation,  again,  gives  him      /^'  ^^"  *  ' 

the  value  of  two  of   its  angles.     Now,  such  are  the  '-^^  '     '  ) 

properties  of   a  triangle,  that  if  any  three  of  its  six 

parts,  (its  three  sides  and  three  angles,)  are  known,  all 

the  others   can   be   found.     In   this   way,  the   moon's 

distance  from  the  earth  is  found  to  be  240,000  miles. 

The  inquirer  now  makes  a  more  adventurous  explora- 
tion. By  similar  observations  made  upon  the  position 
of  the  sun,  rectified  and  confirmed  by  observations  on 
the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun's  disk,  —  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  which,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  Captain  Cook,  in  1769,  was 
sent  out  to  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
—  the  distance  of  that  orb  from  our  earth  is  found  to  be 
95,000,000  of  miles.  Knowing  this,  it  may  of  course 
be  known,  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  is 
more  than  190,000,000  of  miles  in  length,  and  its  annual 
circuit  round  the  sun  nearly  600,000,000  of  miles  in 
extent.  The  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  being  now 
known,  it  was  hoped  that,  by  making  use  of  the  earth 
as  a  travelling  observatory,  and  taking  one  observation 
when  it  was  in  its  aphelion,  and  another  when  it  was 
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in  its  perihelion,  —  200,000,000  of  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  — and  using  this  as  a  base  line,  the  distance 
of  the  fixed  stars  could  be  ascertained.  But  year  after 
year,  as  this  travelling  car  swept  round  the  sun, 
observation  after  observation  was  made  to  see  whether 
some  cimnge  in  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars  could  not 
be  detected,  if  observed  from  two  points  so  remote 
from  each  other  as  the  two  extremities  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  But  whether  viewed  from  one  end  or  the  other 
of  this  vast  diameter,  those  stars  seemed  to  stand  fast 
in  their  everlasting  places,  both  in  reference  to  each 
other  and  to  the  centre  of  our  system. 

By  a  union,  however,  of  the  nicest  observation  with 
the  profoundest  calculation,  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
of  the  fixed  stars  is  now  supposed  to  be  approximately 
known.  But  of  what  avail  to  attempt  to  define  such 
distances  by  terms  so  insignificant  as  millions  or 
billions !  To  define  spaces  so  vast,  some  other  medium 
of  expression  must  be  adopted.  Let  us  then  take  the 
propagation  of  light,  which  is  the  liveliest  emblem  of 
velocity.  Suppose  we  were  to  say,  that  the  speed  of 
a  race-horse  is  ten  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of 
a  snail ;  and  the  speed  of  a  cannon-ball  ten  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  race-horse;  and  the  speed  of 
light  ten  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon- 
ball  at  the  moment  when  it  is  projected  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon;  —  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it 
takes  light  a  little  more  than  eight  minutes  to  come 
fn^m  the  sun  to  the  earth.  But  though  moying  at  the 
rate  of  liOOCOOO  of  miles  a  minute,  and  though  the 
liorlit  of  the  sun  reaches  us  in  about  eis^ht  minutes  and 
a  quarter,  yet  it  would  require  more  than  6,000,000 
niiuutos  for  the  liirht  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  to  reach 
the  eartk     But  our  sun  belongs  to  a  cluster  or  family 
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of  stars,  not  one  thousandth  part  of  which  can  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  on  the  clearest  night.  Going  out- 
wards from  our  sun,  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  not 
less  than  Five  Hundred  ranks  of  stars,  each  as  distant 
from  the  other  as  the  nearest  fixed  star  is  to  our  sun ; 
and  that  it  would  take  five  thousand  years  for  light 
moving  at  the  rate  of  12,000,000  miles  a  minute,  to 
reach  us,  from  the  outermost  rank  of  stars  belonging 
to  our  system. 

But  beyond  the  confines  of  our  system,  we  come, 
indeed,  to  an  abyss  of  space.  We  have,  in  the  first 
place,  measured  the  length  of  a  degree  upon  the  earth's 
surface ;  from  this  we  have  found  the  earth's  diameter ; 
we  have  next  calculated  the  distance  of  the  moon,  of 
the  sun,  the  length  of  the  earth's  orbit;  and  now,  taking 
the  light  for  our  interpreter,  we  have  endeavored  to 
express  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star,  'and  have 
found  that  there  are  five  hundred  of  these  stars,  rank 
behind  rank,  belonging  to  the  system  of  which  we  are 
a  part.  But  all  these  successes  have  hardly  prepared 
us  to  plunge  into  the  void  that  lies  beyond.  Compared 
with  the  space  that  now  yawns  before  us,  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  is  but  a  threshold. 
Compared  with  this  dread  gulf,  the  stars  belonging  to 
our  system,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  crowded  city,  are 
separated  only  by  narrow  streets.  But  are  these  vast 
distances  untraversable  by  science  ?  No !  The  adven- 
turous astronomer  leaps  them  at  a  bound ;  and  as  he 
trajects  himself  onward  from  system  to  system,  he  sends 
back  intelligence  that  these  mighty  aggregations  of 
worlds  may  also  be  "  five  hundred  deep  "  !  And  where 
is  the  bound?     Where  is  the  wall, 

•*  whose  battlements 
Look  o'er  into  the  vale  of  non-existence, 
Nothinij's  strangle  abode"? 
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Viewed  from  the  side  of  man's  weakness  and  lowli- 
ness, this  sun-fraught  universe  seems  infinitely  grand 
and  sublime  ;  but  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  majesty, 
and  power,  and  infinite  attributes  of  God,  all  this  daz- 
zling array  and  magnificence,  these  burning  centres  of 
effulgence,  in  all  their  height,  and  depth,  and  breadth, 
are  but  fitting  splendors  to  light  up  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  of  Jehovah.  Equallj'  adorable,  whether  in 
his  mightiest  or  minutest  operations,  it  is  the  same 
Almighty  Being  who  sustains  these  systems,  in  all  their 
bulk  and  ponderousness,  and  who  upholds  the  stalk  of 
a  flower,  and  the  petal  of  a  flower's  cup.  It  is  the  same 
Being  who  wheels  these  systems  in  their  stupendous 
orbits  through  the  heavens,  and  circulates  the  life-blood 
through  an  insect's  heart. 

Geology  leads  us  backwards  into  Time,  in  the  same 
manner  that  Astronomy  leads  us  outwards  into  Space. 
The  one  kindles  the  imagination  as  fervidly,  as  it  bears 
it  backward  into  the  eternity  of  duration,  as  the  other 
does  when  it  causes  it  to  soar  outward  into  an  immen- 
sity of  space. 

Having  now  shown  a  few  of  the  objects  of  the  mate- 
rial universe  which  the  light  of  its  education  has  shone 
upon,  and  made  visible  by  illuminations,  we  might 
proceed  to  specify  the  wonders  it  has  achieved  in  the 
intellectual  world  ;  but  this  class  of  its  benefactions  has, 
to  some  extent,  been  already  considered  ;  for,  such  are 
the  pervasive  blessings  of  education,  that  the  good 
which  it  does  to  any  part  of  our  nature,  diffuses  itself 
over  all  other  parts.  Still  there  are  peculiar  int-ellect- 
ual  gratifications,  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  educa- 
tion to  bestow.  This  chapter,  however,  is  too  vast  to 
be  entered  upon  in  detail,  at  the  present  time.  Yet  we 
cannot   forbear  exclaiming,  How  delightful,  and   how 
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convincing,  are  those  dissertations  which  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  "  Pleasures  of  Knowledge  "  I  —  hymns 
sung  by  men  whom  knowledge  had  made  tuneful.  To 
the  lips  of  the  uneducated,  no  note  of  such  a  hymn 
ever  arises.  Indeed,  in  what  are  called,  —  almost  by 
courtesy,  however,  —  educated  communities,  like  our 
own,  the  question  is  not  unfrequently  asked,  What  is 
the  use  of  knowing  this  or  that?  But  these  querists 
never  ask,  What  is  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this  ov 
that?  —  their  brutish  souls  never  having  tasted  enough 
of  knowledge  to  suggest  such  an  inquiry.  Passing  by 
the  more  obvious  intellectual  gratifications  to  be  derived 
from  poetry  and  eloquence,  from  the  life-like  drama  or 
romance,  —  who,  if  his  own  intellect  has  ever  been 
awakened,  can  read  the  disquisitions  of  any  sound  logi- 
cian, metaphysician,  or  jurist,  and  see  the  exactness  of 
geometry  applied  to  the  looseness  of  common  specula- 
tion, and  the  whole  chaotic  nehuloe  of  thought,  as  they 
lie  in  other  men's  minds,  reduced  to  order ;  —  who  can 
see  this,  without  having  his  whole  intellectual  sen- 
sorium  thrilled  with  delight  ? 

In  a  Moral  and  Religious  point  of  view,  the  space 
which  separates  an  uneducated  from  an  educated  com- 
munity, is  still  wider  than  in  a  physical  or  an  intellect- 
ual one.  As  we  ascend  to  grander  and  sublimer  sub- 
jects, all  the  elements  of  superiority  become  corre- 
spondingly grand  and  sublime.  As  much  better  as  a 
great  mind  is  than  a  huge  body,  so  much  better  is  a 
pure  heart  than  a  splendid  genius.  Virtuous  counsels 
and  a  virtuous  example  are  infinitely  more  precious 
bequests  than  houses  and  lands ;  and  how  much  more 
noble  and  lofty  is  the  unpurchased  homage  which  is  paid 
to  the  good  man  for  his  rectitude  and  his  beneficence, 
than  the  obsequiousness  which  fawns,  or  the  servility 
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which  cringes,  at  the  footstool  of  power !  As  the  off- 
spring of  moral  and  religious  emotions,  how  much  bet- 
ter is  an  institution  for  the  comfort  and  cure  of 
the  insane  than  the  tumuli  of  the  savage,  or  Egyptian 
pyramids;  and  how  swiftly  and  carelessly  would  a 
celestial  visitant,  in  quest  of  the  abodes  of  mercy  upon 
earth,  pass  by  the  Parthenon  and  the  Coliseum,  triumphal 
arches  and  monuments,  to  seek  out  an  asylum  for  the 
blind,  or  for  those  deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing  and 
of  speech !  The  schoolhouse  and  the  church,  erected 
to  save  us  from  ignorance  and  sin,  tower  up,  in  the 
moral  perspective,  as  much  above  the  beacon  and  the 
lighthouse,  as  the  heavens  above  the  earth. 

Ignorant  communities  are,  to  some  extent,  necessarily 
idolatrous.  Ignorance  and  idolatry  can  hardly  be  sep- 
arated. God,  as  the  author  of  the  solar  system,  cannot 
be  known,  unless  we  know  what  the  solar  system  is. 
God,  as  the  author  of  the  body,  —  with  its  wonderful 
mechanisms  of  muscles,  and  nerves,  and  lungs,  and  blood- 
vessels, and  digestive  organs,  and  brain,  —  is  not  known, 
unless  we  know  that  such  curiously-wrought  organs  exist 
within  us.  God,  as  the  author  of  all  those  objects  and 
existences,  which  can  be  reached  only  by  the  telescope 
and  the  microscope,  cannot  be  known,  unless  the  dis- 
tant great  and  the  invisibly  small  are  revealed  to  our 
eyes.  A  man  ignorant  of  these  things  may,  indeed, 
know  some  other  things  respecting  his  Creator ;  he 
may  recognize  some  of  the  spiritual  relations  in  which 
he  stands  to  him  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  mere  secular 
knowledge,  he  mistakes  the  attributes  and  the  provi- 
dence of  the  "living  and  true  God." 

He  who  is  ignorant  is  almost  necessarily  superstitious. 
But  a  Christian  education  lifts  off  the  whole,  black,  iron 
firmament  of  superstition  from  the  soul,  and  brings  life 
and  immortality  to  light. 
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It  may  be  said  that,  according  to  these  high  views  of 
education,  but  few  are  educated.  Ahis  I  such  is  the 
truth,  —  the  incontestable,  melancholy  truth.  The  past 
history  and  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  —  intem- 
perance, war,  slavery,  bigotry,  pride,  uncharitableness, 
self-seeking,  —  prove  it  to  be  true.  But  what  is  the 
moral  conclusion  from  these  admitted  premises? 
Surely  not  that  we  should  despair,  but  that  we  should 
labor;  that  we  should  agonize  with  laboring.  The 
present  condition  of  the  race  is  as  much  below  attain* 
able  perfection  as  it  is  above  possible  abasement.  The 
empyrean  above  is  as  much  without  a  dome  that  shall 
forbid  our  ascent,  as  the  abyss  below  is  without  a  bot- 
tom that  shall  arrest  our  fall.  In  mid-space  we  stand. 
Ascent  and  descent  are  equally  open  to  us.  We  may 
fall  until  we  become  brethren  and  companions  to  the 
savage  and  the  troglodyte  ;  we  may  rise  until  our  spir- 
itual nature  shall  claim  aiSnity  with  angels.  All  those 
who  are  worthily  laboring  to  promote  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation are  laboring  to  elevate  mankind  into  the  upper 
and  purer  regions  of  civilization,  Christianity,  and  the 
worship  of  the  true  God ;  all  those  who  are  obstructing 
the  progress  of  this  cause  are  impelling  the  race  back- 
wards into  barbarism  and  idolatry. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOLUME  IX.  (1847). 

This  day,  from  innumerable  pens  and  lips,  falls  the 
friendly  salutation,  "I  wish  you  a  happy  new 
YEAR.*'  The  air  is  vocal  with  this  music  of  the  heart. 
With  such  a  sweet  and  cordial  greeting,  every  friend 
loves  to  meet  his  friends  ;  and  even  moroseness  and  ill- 
nature  themselves  are  thawed  by  the  warm  breath  of 
these  words  into  a  transient  glow  of  sympathy  and 
kindness.  The  greeting  comes  with  smiles ;  and  smiles 
are  the  visible  aroma  of  benevolence. 

But,  alas  I  how  thoughtlessly  and  flippantly  are 
these  supplicatory  words  often  uttered ;  —  offspring  of 
the  lips,  strangers  to  the  heart !  What  is  it  to  wish  a 
man,  and  more  especially  a  child,  a  happy  new  year? 
Is  it  to  pronounce  a  half-dozen  syllables  with  the 
tongue,  and  then  never  to  think  more  of  the  language  or 
of  its  object?  Is  it  to  feel  a  momentary  impulse  of  benev- 
olence, whose  death  follows  its  birth  without  any  inter- 
val of  effort  ?  Is  it  to  utter  a  prayer  not  hallowed  or 
sanctified  by  any  exertion  to  secure  the  boon  it  sup- 
plicates? 

All  this  is  mockery.  The  foundation  and  the  super- 
structure of  human  happiness  can  consist  in  nothing 
but  health,  intelligence,  and  virtue.  Really  and  sin- 
cerely, then,  to  wish  happiness  for  a  fellow-being,  is  to 
wish  that  he  may  be  the  possessor  of  these  qualities  or 
attributes;  because  he  cannot  be  happy,  —  as  happy  as 
his  nature  permits,  and  as  his  physical  and  mental 
organization  indicates,  —  without  possessing  them.  A 
genuine,  hearty,  truthful  wish,  therefore,  that  any  one 
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may  be  happy,  will  always  be  followed  by  eflForts  to 
secure  its  own  fulfilment.  There  is  none  but  God 
whose  wish  consummates  itself;  whose  command  for 
light  produces  light.  This  absence  of  power  in  man  is 
supplied  only  by  contrivance  and  toil,  —  by  the  labor 
of  the  mind  and  the  labor  of  the  hand.  Hence,  when- 
ever we  really  wish  well  to  our  friends  or  to  the  world, 
it  implies  the  idea,  and  it  involves  the  determination, 
to  do  something  for  the  promotion  of  their  welfare. 

It  is  in  this  comprehensive  and  only  legitimate  sense, 
that  we  would  introduce  the  Ninth  Volume  of  the 
Common  School  Journal  to  the  notice  of  our  patrons, 
and  to  the  friends  of  education,  generally,  with  an 
earnest  wish  that  they  may  all  be  blessed  with  a  happy 
New  Year. 

For  eight  years,  we  have  conducted  this  Journal  as  a  ^  '  \  ^^ 
labor  of  love.  During  several  of  these  years,  its  income  ' ' 
has  fallen  far  short  of  defraying  its  expenses.  Had  we 
been  originally  led  to  engage  in  the  enterprise  from  any 
pecuniary  motive,  that  motive  would  long  since  have 
died  from  inanition  and  atrophy.  But  we  started  it 
with  a  strong  resolve  to  try  to  do  some  good  to  a  noble 
but  neglected  cause ;  and  there  has  hitherto  been 
enough  of  vitality  in  that  resolve  to  sustain  its  exist- 
ence under  every  discouragement. 

In  the  mean  time,  numerous  other  periodicals,  pro- 
fessedly devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  have 
appeared,  and  —  have  disappeared.  Though  ably  con- 
ducted, and  worthy  of  public  confidence,  they  have 
pined  and  died  for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  daily  bread, 
—  or  daily  means,  —  to  support  existence.  Their 
ghosts  wander  through  the  land,  and  upbraid  the  indif- 
ference that  suffered  them  to  perish.  And  we  must 
here  chide  those  whom  we  most  love ;  for  we  must  say. 
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that  teachers  have  been  criminally  apathetic,  criminally 
regardless  of  their  own  improvement ;  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  suffered  those  lights  which  were  kin- 
dled, and  set  upon  hill-tops,  for  the  guidance  of  their 
feet,  to  be  so  suddenly  extinguished.  With  the  excep- 
,  tion  of  the  Albany  District  School  Journal,  —  which 
receives  the  generous  patronage  of  a  generous  State,  — 
we  believe  there  is  not  a  paper  in  the  country  devoted 
to  education,  which  can  boast  a  longevity  of  twice 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days.  Ephemeral  all; 
not  from  weakness  of  constitution,  but  from  the  bleak- 
ness and  inclemency  of  the  zone  into  which  they  were 
born ;  —  cast  aside  and  suffered  to  die,  not  because  they 
did  not  come  on  a  heavenly  mission,  but  because  the 
world  was  not  yet  worthy  of  such  messengers. 

The  failure  of  others  is  one  of  our  strongest  motives 
to  perseverance.  Had  they  succeeded,  and  borne  the 
"^  banner  of  this  cause  prosperously  and  triumphantly 
through  the  land,  most  joyfully  would  we  have  surren- 
dered to  them  the  honors,  and  the  rewards  of  success, 
—  contented  to  labor  for  the  same  great  object  in  a  less 
conspicuous  sphere. 

But  there  is  an  unspeakable  gratification  in  standing 
by  a  good  cause  in  the  day  of  its  feebleness  or  its  ad- 
versity. There  is  a  deeper  pleasure  in  following  truth 
to  the  scaffold  or  the  cross,  than  in  joining  the  multi- 
tudinous retinue,  and  mingling  our  shouts  with  theirs, 
when  victorious  error  celebrates  its  triumphs. 

Reflect,  for  a  moment,  how  much  more  striking  and 
significant  our  New  Year's  salutation  would  be,  if  it 
were  to  imply  a  happy  close  of  the  year  just  begun, 
instead  of  its  happy  commencement.  The  happiest 
opening  of  the  year  niiiy  meet  with  sad  vicissitude, 
and  end  in  sorrow  or  remoi*se.     But  the  happy  termi- 
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nation  of  a  year  is  a  thing  determined  and  unchange- 
able,—  a  thing  defying  annihilation  or  reversal.  To 
invoke  for  mankind  or  for  ourselves  a  happy  ending  of 
the  year,  implies  a  year  spent  in  usefulness,  —  a  year 
devoted  to  the  service  of  mankind,  which,  properly 
understood,  is  the  service  of  God.  It  implies  the  exer- 
cise of  wisdom  in  selecting  the  fittest  objects  on  which  f^f  -^'^ 
to  bestow  our  endeavors.  It  implies  a  year  of  action, 
and  not  of  indolence.  Christ  went  about  doing  good, 
—  not  musing  upon  good,  or  singing  it,  or  sentimentaliz- 
ing about  it  merely,  but  doing  it,  making  it  a  thing 
irreversible  and  unalterable.  He  selected  the  subjects 
which  most  needed  reform,  and  applied  his  efforts  in  a 
way  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 

This  is  a  principle  deplorably  overlooked,  —  the\  f  "* 
application  of  good  efforts  to  the  most  eligible  point. 
In  mechanics,  as  we  all  know,  we  must  direct  the 
power  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  to  be  moved. 
In  optics,  we  must  place  the  object  to  be  illuminated 
at  the  true  focal  distance  from  the  lenses.  In  metal- 
lurgy, we  must  concentrate  the  heat  on  the  body  to  be 
melted  or  refined.  In  all  dynamical  or  chemical 
arrangements  whatever,  we  must  bring  the  agent  to 
act  directly  and  immediately  upon  the  thing  to  be 
affected:  The  superiority  in  the  amount  or  in  the 
excellence  of  the  work  done,  is  often  determined  by 
the  relative  skill  of  the  workman  in  this  one  thing.  If 
a  laborer  would  uproot  a  tree  from  the  ground,  he 
strives  to  pull  the  tree  out  of  the  earth ;  he  does  not 
try  to  pull  the  globe  away  from  the  tree. 

This  princijjle,  respecting  the  right  application  of 
power,  is  just  as  true,  and  is  far  more  important,  in 
whatever  relates  to  action  upon  mind,  or  upon  that 
which  bears  an  analogy  to  mind.     What  advantage 
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does  the  trainer  of  domestic  animals,  or  the  tamer  of 
wild  ones,  demand  ?  He  requires  but  one,  — the  advan- 
tage of  youth  in  the  creatures  to  be  trained  or  tamed. 
Give  him  this  advantage,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say,  that  he  will  expel  the  old  nature  and  breathe  in  a 
new  one ;  or,  if  this  should  be  deemed  extravagant  in 
regard  to  a  single  subject  of  the  experiment,  it  must 
be  confessed  to  be  literally  true,  as  it  regards  a  great 
number  of  races,  if  successive  generations  are  subjected 
to  the  trial.  Was  not  the  prowling  wolf  the  progenitor 
of  the  faithful  dog,  and  the  wild  buffalo  of  the  patient 
ox  ?  Nor  is  this  half  so  wonderful  as  that  Howard  and 
Wilberforce  should  have  descended  from  the  loins  of  a 
felonious  and  piratical  horde  of  Northmen ;  or  that  the 
glorious,  free  political  and  free  religious  institutions  of 
our  own  country  should  have  been  evolved  from  Eng- 
lish feudalism  and  hierarchy.  As,  in  modern  times, 
vicious  influences  and  a  vicious  training  for  the  youth 
of  Great  Britain  have  colonized  Botany  Bay  with  rob- 
bers, burglars,  and  incendiaries,  so  it  is  as  certain  as 
any  law  of  nature,  that  virtuous  influences  and  a  virtu- 
ous training  for  the  descendants  of  these  felons  and 
outlaws,  would  break  the  entailment  of  vice,  and  trans- 
form them  into  a  community  of  philanthropists  and 
Christians. 

The  inquiry  to  which  these  remarks  tend  is  this: 
Where  shall  the  government, — which  is  responsible 
for  the  general  well-being  of  the  state,  —  apply  its  ener- 
gies and  its  wisdom  to  the  best  advantage?  Where 
shall  the  executive  officers  of  the  law,  who  are  bound 
to  keep  the  peace  of  the  community,  exert  their  vigil- 
ance and  expend  their  strength  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty or  prospect  of  success?  To  what  point  ought 
the  energies  of  the  wise  and  good  to  be  directed,  in 
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order  to  banish  existing  evils  from  the  world,  and  to 
secure  for  mankind  the  highest  attainable  good? 
Where  will  the  same  amount  of  money,  the  same 
amount  of  effort,  the  same  degree  of  Christian  zeal, 
yield  the  largest  returns  of  virtue  and  happiness  ? 

Let  us  settle  the  qiiestion,  in  the  first  place,  what 
our  theory  of  government  is.  Are  its  functions  penal 
and  retributive  merely,  or  are  they  also  directory  and  i^ 

preventive?  Is  not  our  theory  of  government  too 
enlarged  to  permit  us  to  regard  rulers  as  men  culled 
out  and  set  up  only  to  punish  evil-doers  ?  If  this  be 
all,  then  where  is  the  honor  of  being  elected  to  the 
office  of  legislator?  If  the  end  and  aim  of  the  law- 
giver be  no  higher  than  to  define  and  to  denounce  tres- 
passes, knaveries,  batteries,  counterfeits,  arsons,  and 
treasons,  then  the  office  is  detestable,  and  one  would 
suppose,  beforehand,  that  there  could  not  be  found,  in 
a  decent  community,  a  sufficient  number  of  decent  peo- 
ple who  would  consent  to  fill  it.  One  would  suppose, 
beforehand,  that  the  community  would  in  vain  beat  up 
for  volunteers  to  man  posts  so  repulsive ;  and  that  it 
would  be  compelled  to  resort  to  compulsory  drafts,  or 
to  the  press-gang,  as  in  case  of  war,  to  get  men  enough 
to  fill  the  seats  of  power.  No  high-minded  man  emu- 
lates the  office  of  Jack  Ketch;  and  to  be  a  mere  moral 
scavenger,  forever  clearing  away  the  filth  of  society,  is 
as  odious  as  to  be  a  street  one.  If  the  state  of  society 
be  naturally  and  necessarily  a  state  of  war,  of  mutual 
aggression  and  reciprocal  plunder;  if  men  are  moral 
cannibals,  preying  upon  each  other's  reputation  and 
goods,  and  only  abstaining  from  each  other's  persons, 
because  they  can  find  food  more  palatable ;  if  it  be  the 
inevitable  order  and  destiny  of  the  world,  that  society 
shall  breed  bullies,  and  shall  therefore  appoint  or  elect 
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an  executive  officer,  who  shall  be  the  antagonist  bully 
of  them  all ;  —  if  this  be  our  theory  of  government,  and 
if  such  a  theory  be  the  true  one,  then  it  would  be  well 
if  the  whole  earth  could,  for  a  few  precious  hours,  be 
made  as  destitute  of  an  atmosphere,  and  of  water,  as 
the  moon  is  supposed  to  be,  until  the  present  race 
should  be  wholly  swept  away,  without  any  ark  or  any 
Noah  to  outlive  the  all-comprehending  destruction. 

But  the  ruler  of  the  present  day  has  nobler  preroga- 
tives. He  is  not  to  the  state  what  the  beadle  is  to  the 
parish,  —  an  officer  appointed  to  flog  great  offenders 
instead  of  petty  ones.  His  duty  is  to  counsel,  rather 
than  to  chastise ;  to  multiply,  and  make  more  conspic- 
uous and  attractive,  all  possible  inducements  to  good, 
rather  than  to  terrify  and  frighten  with  denunciations 
against  evil.  He  is  to  devise  profound  and  far-reaching 
plans ;  he  is  to  establish  institutions  and  create  systems 
which  will  work  positive  good,  and  thus  secure  to  the 
world  the  immense  advantages  which  prevention  has 
over  remedy.  The  ways  to  evil  are  infinite.  No  finite 
power  can  close  them  up,  or  supply  sentinels  to  guard 
them  ;  or  pursue,  through  all  their  fatal  and  untrace- 
able labyrinths,  the  fugitives  from  rectitude  and  purity. 
Before  children  are  old  enough  to  wander  in  the  wrong 
direction,  their  faces  should  be  set  toward  the  right 
one,  by  all  persuasions  and  entreaties; — by  that  kind 
of  holy  violence,  by  that  pious  resistance  to  the  divine 
will,  which  Lot  and  which  Hezekiah  used  of  old,  when 
they  .extorted  from  the  Almighty  more  favorable  condi- 
tions than  had  been  propounded  to  them. 

And  what  is  the  office  of  the  Executive,  in  a  Chris- 
tian community?  Is  he  chosen  because  he  is  supposed 
to  have  sagacity  enough  to  outwit  the  common  rogue 
'in  his  artifices ;  is  he  selected  because  he  is  stealthy 
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enough  to  lurk  in  ambush  and  catch  the  thief  as  he 
goes  to  his  hiding-place ;  because  he  is  strong  enough 
to  encounter  the  robber,  and  pluck  his  booty  from  his 
hands ;  or  because  he  is  brave  enough  to  grapple  with 
the  murderer  and  bear  him  struggling  to  the  scaffold? 
On  the  contrary,  does  not  the  Executive  of  a  Christian 
commonwealth  stand  in  a  paternal  relation  to  all  his 
people  ?  Like  the  father  of  a  family,  should  he  not 
see  that  all  his  children  are  taught  what  the  laws  are, 
before  he  punishes  for  violating  them?  How  can  he 
expect  the  members  of  his  great  household  to  be  strong, 
if  he  has  suffered  them,  during  all  their  tender  years,  to 
violate  the  laws  of  health  ;  or  to  be  intelligent,  if  he  has 
never  developed  their  minds ;  or  to  be  upright,  if  he  has 
never  cultivated  their  conscience  ?  If  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  industrious  and  exemplary  citizens,  they 
must  be  trained  to  habits  of  labor,  of  sobriety,  and  of 
practical  benevolence. 

Nor  are  the  functions  of  the  government  economical 
merely;  that  is,  they  are  not  confined  to  a  superintend- 
ence and  management  of  the  pecuniary  or  worldly 
interests  of  society.  Railroads  and  other  internal 
improvements,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society,  it  is 
true ;  but  they  may  coexist  with  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  crime.  The  human  body  must  be  protected 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  outward  elements  ;  but  the 
human  soul  will  be  a  far  deeper  sufferer,  if  not  pro- 
tected from  the  exorbitancy  of  the  passions  to  which  its 
own  nature  gives  birth.  The  physical  man  must  be 
nourished ;  but  all  the  hideousness  which  famine  or 
starvation  can  inflict  upon  the  body  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  spiritual  loathsomeness  of  a  soul  cut  off 
from  fellowship  and  sympathy  with  high  thoughts  and 
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pure  affections.  There  is  a  science  of  moral  economy, 
as  well  as  a  science  of  political  economy  ;  and  he  is  no 
statesman  who  has  not  studied  and  mastered  the  former 
as  well  as  the  latter.  National  virtue  is  as  much  the 
product  of  wise  institutions,  as  national  wealth.  If  the 
pecuniary  and  commercial  interests  of  society  need 
statistics  and  inductions,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  admin- 
istrative policy,  so  do  its  moral  interests  need  the  same. 
The  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the  ruling  minds  of 
the  age  may  promote  or  obstruct  the  development  of  a 
nation's  moral  grandeur,  as  powerfully  and  as  directly 
as  it  may  affect  the  operations  of  trade ;  and  every 
patriotic  statesman  will  inquire  even  more  carefully  into 
the  profit  and  loss  account,  in  the  ledger  of  virtue,  than 
into  that  of  the  ledger  of  trade.  And,  what  is  more,  that 
course  of  legislation  is  suicidal  which  confines  itself  to 
the  mere  worldly  prosperity  of  a  people  ;  because,  when 
the  lawgiver  ceases  to  be  a  moral  economist,  as  well  as 
a  political  economist ;  when  he  ceases  to  incorporate 
into  his  codes  as  sagacious  and  as  deeply-studied  plans 
to  promote  the  spiritual  well-being  of  society,  as  to 
advance  its  temporal  welfare,  he  demolishes  his  tower 
of  strength  with  his  own  hands;  he  abdicates  the 
throne  where  his  power  resides.  He  becomes  that  one- 
sided, half-developed,  and  monstrous  thing,  which,  as  it 
were,  by  a  general  though  tacit  consent,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  call  a  mere  politician,  —  a  man  who  has  no 
enlightened  and  comprehensive  views  of  human  wel- 
fare, but  who  grovels  through  slimy  and  crooked  paths 
toward  selfish  and  ignoble  ends. 

But  the  true  lawgiver  takes  a  broad  survey  of  all  the 
interests  he  is  to  provide  for.  Behind  all  questions  of 
banks  or  specie,  of  tariff  or  free  trade,  he  sees  a  more 
important  question ;  or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say, 
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he  looks  at  the  moral,  not  less  than  the  financial  aspects 
of  these  questions,  and  decides  in  favor  of  them,  or 
against  them,  according  as  they  tend  to  subserve  or  to 
impair  the  interests  of  industry,  frugality,  and  fair 
dealing.  If  it  is  proposed  to  replenish  the  treasury 
by  a  lottery,  he  asks  what  effect  a  lottery  will  have 
upon  the  industry  of  men.  If  it  is  proposed  to  derive 
a  revenue  by  licensing  gaming-houses  or  brothels,  he 
inquires  how  the  moral  exchequer  will  stand,  though 
the  financial  one  should  overflow  ;  and  such  a  legislator 
would  as  soon  give  his  vote  for  opening  a  volcano  in 
the  heart  of  a  city,  to  deluge  it  with  lava,  as  for  open- 
ing fountains  of  intemperance.  For  every  railroad  or 
other  internal  improvement  which  such  a  legislator 
would  charter  or  aid,  in  order  to  facilitate  exchanges 
among  men,  and  bring  the  superabundance  of  one 
region  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  another,  he  would 
open  some  communication  also  by  which  wisdom  could 
be  transmitted  from  man  to  man,  and  from  the  old  to 
the  young,  with  more  certainty  and  rapidity.  For  every 
encouragement  which  he  would  bestow  upon  the  farmer, 
to  improve  his  soil  and  increase  its  productiveness,  he 
would  devise  some  plan  to  improve  his  mind.  He 
would  not  consider  the  soul  of  the  cultivator  as  less 
important  than  the  soil  he  tills ;  and,  in  offering  boun- 
ties for  improved  specimens  of  sheep  and  pigs,  the 
children  of  the  household  would  not  be  passed  by  un- 
thought  of.  In  his  contemplations,  the  green  and 
fruitful  fields,  which  the  hand  of  industry  has  irrigated 
and  fructified,  would  not  appear  half  so  beautiful,  as 
the  thriving  and  expanding  faculties  which  had  been 
enriched  by  the  waters  of  knowledge. 

The  true  lawgiver,  —  he  who  makes  laws  that  will 
endure  the  test  of  time,  —  never  prescribes  a  penalty 
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for  the  commission  of  a  crime,  without  seeking,  at  the 
same  time,  for  some  antidote  against  its  repetition.  He 
never  builds  a  jail  or  prison  for  the  punishment  or  con- 
finement of  offenders,  without  founding  or  fortifying 
some  institution  to  prevent  offences.  If  a  plan  is  to  be 
projected  for  the  construction  of  a  prison,  or  a  system 
for  its  superintendence,  he  inquires,  first  and  principally, 
not  what  the  building  or  the  administration  will  cost, 
but  what  species  of  prison  architecture,  and  what  system 
of  prison  management  and  discipline,  will  conduce  most 
efifectually  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  He 
never  votes  supplies  for  pauperism  or  destitution, 
without  laying  some  plan  of  wise  and  preventive 
benevolence,  which  shall  spread  abroad  competence  and 
comfort.  In  fine,  his  statute-book  will  be  more  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  reward  and  encouragement 
for  well-doing,  than  with  threateniugs  and  terrors 
against  doing  evil. 

When  the  wise  legislator  sees  avarice  and  cupidity 
over-tasking  children  in  a  factory,  he  will  provide  that 
they  shall  be  transferred  to  the  schoolroom.  When  it 
was  said  that  a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast, 
the  implication  was  stronger  than  an  assertion,  that  he 
would  be  merciful  to  his  children  also.  Our  laws  pro- 
vide against  cruelty  to  dumb  animals;  but  what 
egregiousness  of  inconsistency  is  it,  to  provide  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals,  and  to  leave  children  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  most  worshipped  and  idolized 
of  all  the  gods,  —  him  whose  name  is  Mammon  !  Should 
children  be  found  wandering  about  the  streets,  unoccu- 
pied, vagrant,  learning  and  practising  all  the  petty 
\  misdemeanors  to  which  their  age  and  capacities  are 
equal,  a  new  police  should  be  established,  —  a  police  to 
prevent  juvenile  offenders  from  becoming  adult  ones. 
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The  artificial  incitements  to  wickedness  which  seduce 
the  rising  generation  into  the  paths  which  lead  down  to 
destruction,  should  be  guarded,  though  half  the  pop- 
ulation should  be  summoned  to  stand  as  sentinels  at 
their  avenues ;  or,  rather,  these  lures  to  wickedness 
should  be  demolished  and  exterminated,  if  fire  will 
consume  them,  or  gunpowder  will  blow  them  up. 
What  fools  and  idiots  are  they  who  boast  of  the  increas- 
ing population  of  a  city,  or  a  state,  but  think  nothing 
of  the  character  of  its  people;  who  say,  we  have 
advanced  so  many  thousands,  or  so  many  hundred 
thousands,  in  our  census,  without  asking  whether  the 
increase  consists  of  wise  and  noble  men,  or  of  tigers 
or  baboons.  Nor  does  it  partake  any  more  of  the 
attribute  of  wisdom  to  recount  the  wealth  of  the 
metropolis,  or  of  the  country,  regardless  of  the  means 
by  which  it  has  been  acquired,  and  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  appropriated.  The  great  questions 
are,  whether  it  has  been  acquired  by  honest  or  by 
fraudulent  means ;  whether  the  products  or  commodi- 
ties, in  which  it  consists,  will  diffuse  happiness  or  misery 
among  men ;  whether  its  accumulations  are  to  be 
expended  in  utilities  and  charities,  or  in  the  gratification 
of  pride  or  vanity,  —  in  ostentation  or  epicurism. 

Now,  whatever  statesman  or  sage  will  effect  reforms ! 
upon  a  gigantic  and  godlike  scale,  must  begin  with  the 
young.  He  must  labor  in  accordance  with  a  principle 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  reforms,  —  which  pre- 
vents errors,  by  preoccupying  the  ground  before  they 
invade  it  and  fortify  themselves  in  it.  The  antidotes 
are  so  cheap  that  the  poorest  community  can  supply 
them  ;  the  remedies  so  costly,  that  they  will  beggar  the 
treasury  of  a  prince.  Here  is  a  field  of  labor  more 
luxuriant  than  ever  Ceres  planted,  —  a  field  from  which 
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the  gleaner  will  bear  home  richer  slieaves  than  can  ever 
reward  the  toil  of  the  reaper  in  any  other  harvest. 

We  would  commend  to  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
associations  the  expediency  of  devoting  more  of  their 
charities  to  the  training  of  the  young.  We  should 
lament  the  drying  up  of  any  of  the  streams  of  benevo- 
lence that  flow  out  in  any  direction,  or  cause  verdure  to 
spring  up  in  any  desert.  But  when  there  is  an  inevi- 
table competition  between  different  objects  of  charity, 
belonging  to  the  same  class,  the  rule  of  selection  may 
always  be  determined  by  the  age  of  the  respective 
parties.  The  gentle  and  loving  voice  of  a  woman  will 
subdue  a  passion  in  its  infancy,  which  will  bid  defiance 
to  a  giant's  power,  if  suffered  to  reach  maturity  of 
strength.  The  few  fitting  and  directive  words  by 
which  a  wise  teacher  awakens  the  capacity  of  thought 
in  a  child,  will  dispel  more  darkness  and  ignorance  than 
any  eloquence  can  afterwards  scatter,  though  every 
word  of  the  orator  should  be  a  sunbeam  of  eternal 
truth.  It  has  been  found  that  missionary  stations  in 
foreign  lands  could  not  sustain  themselves,  and  carry 
on  their  evangelizing  work,  with  anything  above  a  very 
low  degree  of  success,  until  they  began  with  the 
children,  and  trained  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  What  a  lesson  is  taught,  by 
this  impressive  fact,  to  all  who  have  ears  to  hear !  .  .  . 
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"WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS"  (1839).. 

On  the  subject  of  teaching  words,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  they  signify,  we  have  an  earnest  and 
sincere  appeal  to  prefer,  in  behalf  of  that  younger 
portion  of  our  community,  known  bj'  the  name  of  "2%« 
Spelling  Book  Public^ 

In  Scotland,  the  Spelling  Book  is  called  the  Spell 
Book^  and  we  ought  to  adopt  that  appellation  here,  for, 
as  it  is  often  used  with  us,  it  does  cast  a  spell  over  the 
faculties  of  children,  which,  generally,  they  do  not 
break  for  years  ;  —  and  oftentimes,  we  believe,  never. 
If  any  two  things  on  earth  should  be  put  together 
and  kept  together,  one  would  suppose  that  it  should 
be  the  idea  of  a  thing  and  the  name  of  that 
thing.  The  spelling  book,  however,  is  a  most 
artful  and  elaborate  contrivance,  by  which  words 
are  separated  from  their  meanings,  so  that  the  words 
can  be  transferred  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
without  permitting  any  glimmer  of  the  meaning  to 
accompany  them.  A  spelling  book  is  a  collection  of 
signs  without  the  things  signified;  —  of  words  without 
sense ;  —  a  dictionary  without  definitions.  It  is  a  place 
where  words  are  shut  up  and  impounded  so  that  their 
significations  cannot  get  at  them.  The  very  notion  of 
language  is  that  it  is  a  vehicle  of  thought  and  feeling, 
from  mind  to  mind.  Without  the  thought  and  feeling 
the  vehicle  goes  empty.  Pretending  to  carry  freight,  it 
carries  no  freight.  To  become  familiar  with  things  and 
their  properties,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  names 
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by  which  they  are  called,  would  be  the  part  of  beings, 
who  had  intelligence,  but  no  faculty  of  speech ;  but  to 
learn  names,  without  the  things  or  properties  signified, 
is  surely  the  part  of  beings,  who  have  speech,  but  no 
intelligence.  Who  does  not  know  that  he  can  get  ideas 
both  of  a  man  and  his  name  or  of  a  thing  and  its 
name,  together,  tenfold  easier  than  apart.  When  I  see 
a  person  whose  appearance  interests  me,  or  when  I  see 
any  new  work  of  art,  or  when  I  enter  a  strange  town ; 
my  first  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  name.  That  is  the  point 
of  time  when  the  name  becomes  important  to  me,  and 
therefore,  it  is  the  point,  when  I  can  acquire  its  pronun- 
ciation and  its  orthography  and  so  connect  them 
together  by  association  in  my  mind,  that  they  will 
always  reappear  together,  afterwards,  as  an  identity. 
When  names  and  things  are  only  mechanically  fastened, 
instead  of  being  chemically  combined,  why  should  they 
not  get  jostled  and  jumbled  so  that  the  right  idea  shall 
come  accompanied  by  the  wrong  name ;  or  the  right 
name  shall  associate  the  wrong  idea ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  shall  associate  no  idea  at  all  ?  In  the  first  two 
cases,  the  result  is  error ;  in  the  last,  nonsense. 

In  teaching  children  words,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
education,  the  objects  they  designate  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  presented.  Where  the  object  is  familiar  to 
the  child,  but  is  one  which  is  not  or  cannot  be  present 
or  in  sight,  then,  let  it  be  referred  to,  so  that  there 
shall  be  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a  conscious  union  of 
the  name  and  object,  as  in  case  of  the  words 
river^  boaty  moon^  etc.  If  the  object  itself  cannot  be 
exhibited,  and  is  not  familiar,  so  as  to  be  referred  to, 
then  some  representation  or  model  of  it  should  be  pre- 
sented. But  let  a  preference  always  be  given  to  the 
object  itself,  or  to  the  recollection  of  it,  when  known. 
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In  the  school  of  Pestalozzi,  a  series  of  engravings  was 
prepared,  representing  a  variety  of  objects,  whose 
names,  structure  and  use,  the  children  were  to  learn. 
One  day  the  master  having  presented  to  his  class  the 
engraving  of  a  ladder,  a  lively  little  boy  exclaimed, 
**But  there  is  a  real  ladder  in  the  court-yard;  why  not 
talk  about  that  rather  than  the  picture?"  "The 
engraving  is  here,"  said  the  master,  "and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  talk  about  what  is  before  your  eyes,  than 
to  go  into  the  yard  to  talk  about  the  other."  The 
boy's  remark,  thus  eluded,  was  for  that  time  disregarded. 
Soon  after,  the  engraving  of  a  window  formed  the 
subject  of  examination.  "But  why,"  exclaimed  the 
same  little  objector,  "why  talk  of  this  picture  of  a 
window,  when  there  is  a  real  window  in  the  room,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  court-^yard  for  it?"  In 
the  evening  both  circumstances  were  mentioned  to 
Pestalozzi.  "  The  boy  is  right,"  said  he,  "  the  reality 
is  better  than  the  counterfeit ;  —  put  away  the  engrav- 
ings and  let  the  class  be  instructed  in  real  objects." 
This  was  the  origin  of  a  better  mode  of  instruction, 
suggested  by  the  wants  and  the  pleasures  of  an  active 
mind.  Put  away  the  engravings,  we  respond,  where 
the  real  objects  can  be  had  or  referred  to.  If  it  be 
impracticable  to  exhibit  the  real  object,  as  it  is  to  show 
a  ship  to  an  inland  child,  then  present  the  picture,  or 
what  is  better,  a  model. 

If  one  wished  to  prepare  a  boy  to  work  upon  a  farm, 
or  to  be  a  salesman  in  a  store,  would  he  sliut  him  up  in 
a  closet,  giving  him  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  farming 
utensils  and  seeds  and  products ;  or  a  list  of  all  the  com- 
modities in  a  trader's  invoice,  and  when  he  had  learned 
these,  send  him  to  his  place  of  destination  as  one 
acquainted  with  the  objects,  the  materials,  with  which  he 
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is  to  be  occupied  ?  If  one  wished  to  make  a  boy  personally 
acquainted  with  the  business  community  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  would  he  give  him  a  bare  list  of  their  names, 
unaccompanied  by  a  single  suggestion  as  to  person, 
occupation  or  character;  —  would  he  have  a  city  Direc- 
tory expressly  prepared,  which  should  contain  no 
designation  of  residence  or  employments,  but  exhibit  a 
mere  bald  catalogue  of  names  from  A  to  Z,  and  when, 
after  much  anguish  of  spirit,  he  had  learned  to  spell 
and  to  pronounce  all  the  names,  send  him  forth  into 
the  marts  and  exchanges  of  the  city,  as  one  acquainted 
with  its  people  and  ready  to  transact  business  with 
them  ?  Or,  would  he  not  rather  take  him  to  the  resorts 
of  business,  and  when  he  and  the  merchants  or  mechan- 
ics stood  face  to  face,  acquaint  him  with  the  name, 
occupation,  etc.,  of  each  ;  so  that  name,  person,  and  em- 
ployment might  be  mingled  into  one  conception ;  — 
as,  in  making  blue  paper,  the  manufacturer  stirs  the 
color  into  the  pulp,  so  that  when  the  paper  is  made,  the 
color  cannot  be  removed  without  destroying  the  sub- 
stance ?  If  the  person  or  thing  cannot  be  exhibited, 
the  absence  should  be  supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
some  visible  representation,  or  some  description. 

Again,  the  things,  the  relations,  of  art,  of  science,  of 
business,  are  to  the  mind  of  a  child,  what  the  nutriment 
of  food  is  to  his  body ;  and  the  mind  will  be  enervated, 
if  fed  on  the  names  of  things,  as  much  as  the  body 
would  be  emaciated,  if  fed  upon  the  names  of  food. 
Yet,  formerly,  it  was  the  almost  universal  practice, — 
and  we  fear  it  is  now  nearly  so,  —  to  keep  children  two 
or  three  years  in  the  spelling  book,  where  the  mind's 
eye  is  averted  from  the  objects,  qualities,  and  relations 
of  existing  things,  and  fastened  upon  a  few  marks,  of 
themselves  wholly  uninteresting. 
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Who  has  ever  looked  at  a  child,  above  the  age  of 
nine  months,  without  witnessing  his  eager  curiosity  to 
gaze  at  and  handle  the  objects  within  his  reach.  He 
loves  to  play  with  a  bright  shovel  and  tongs,  to  pull 
the  dishes  from  the  table  by  the  corner  of  the  cloth,  to 
disperse  the  contents  of  a  work-basket,  because  these 
are  something.  There  is  substance,  color,  motion,  in 
them.  What  an  imagination  it  is,  which  turns  a  stick 
into  a  horse  ;  and  makes  a  little  girl  dress  and  undress 
a  doll,  to  prepare  it  for  going  to  visit  or  to  bed.  But 
what  is  there  in  the  alphabet  or  in  monosyllables,  to 
stimulate  this  curiosity  or  to  gratify  it?  The  senseless 
combinations  of  letters  into  ba^  he^  6t,  h(h,  bu^  deaden 
this  curiosity.  And  after  it  has  been  pretty  effectually 
extinguished,  so  that,  by  the  farther  aid  of  the  spelling 
book,  the  child  can  perform  the  feat  of  speaking  with- 
out thinking,  —  as  circus  horses  are  taught  to  trot 
without  advancing,  —  then  let  him  be  carried  into 
reading  lessons,  where  there  are  but  few  words  he  has 
ever  seen  or  heard  before,  and  where  the  subject  is 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  his  previous  attainments, 
and  if  by  this  process,  the  very  faculty  of  thought  be 
not  subjugated,  it  must  be  because  the  child  is  incorri- 
gibly strong-minded.  These  are  the  most  efficient  means 
of  stultification,  and  if  they  do  not  succeed,  the 
experiment  must  be  given  up. 

The  gorges  and  marshy  places  in  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees produce  a  race  of  idiots,  known,  technically,  by  the 
name  of  Cretins.  These  beings  are  divided  by  physi- 
ologists into  three  classes.  The  Cretins  of  the  first 
degree  are  mere  blank  idiots.  But  the  Cretins  of  the 
third  degree  have  great  facility  in  acquiring  languages. 
They  can  be  taught  so  as  to  translate  the  words  of  one 
language  into  those  of  another,  though   without  the 
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slightest  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  either ;  and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  they  will,  so  far  as  the  rhyme 
is  concerned,  make  good  poetry.  If  words  are  taught 
to  children  for  years,  during  the  most  active  part  of 
their  life,  without  any  of  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to 
convey,  ought  we  to  be  surprised,  if  much  of  our 
public  speaking  and  popular  literature  should  be  the 
production  of  Cretins  of  the  third  degree  ? 

First  and  chiefest,  in  reading,  let  the  lesson  be  under- 
stood ;  its  words,  its  phrases,  its  connections ;  its  object, 
if  it  have  any  object ;  if  not,  it  is  not  proper  for  a 
reading  lesson.  Every  word  and  sentence  to  which  no 
meaning  is  attached  is  an  enemy,  lying  in  ambush. 
Keep  the  videttes  of  the  mind  out,  to  discover  that 
enemy.  If  the  name  Socrates  or  Rome  occur,  see  that 
the  pupil  knows  who  Socrates,  what  Rome  was;  and 
that  he  do  not  suppose  the  former  to  be  a  city  and  the 
latter  a  man.  In  reading  the  chapters,  giving  an 
account  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  let  every  place,  which 
is  named,  be  exhibited  upon  the  map.  In  reading  the 
account  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  see 
that  the  mind  of  every  child  goes  back  to  "  Friday  the 
third  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two,"  and  starts  with  the  great  dis- 
coverer, from  Palos  in  Spain,  "  a  little  before  sunrise,  in 
presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators."  Let  them 
accompany  the  three  ships  as  they  proceed  out  of  port 
and  sail  directly  to  the  Canary  islands;  show  them 
where  the  Canaries  are  ;  see  that  they  comprehend  the 
thrilling  incidents  of  the  voyage  ;  that  they  sympathize 
with  the  noble  commander ;  that  they  get  a  notion  of 
the  length  of  time,  which  was  occupied  in  sailing 
through  a  distance,  which  could  now  be  passed  over  in 
a  steamboat  in  twelve  days.     Make  them  perceive  the 
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perils  and  the  dejection  of  the  crew,  the  shout  of  Land! 
from  the  mast-head,  and  the  Thanksgiving  for  its 
discovery.  The  whole  scene  of  debarkation ;  —  the 
manning,  arming  and  rowing  of  the  boats ;  the  flying 
of  the  colors ;  the  warlike  music ;  the  multitude  of 
wondering  savages  upon  the  shore,  gazing,  with  all  the 
gestures  of  astonishment,  as  the  boats  approach  the 
land ;  the  landing  of  Columbus,  grasping  in  his  hand  a 
naked  sword,  (which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  the 
terrible  emblem  of  the  Indian's  fate) ;  his  men  kneeling 
down  and  kissing  the  ground,  which  they  had  despaired 
of  ever  beholding  again;  —  all  this  can  be  presented  to 
the  minds  of  the  children,  just  as  vividly  as  though  it 
had  been  witnessed  by  themselves,  like  the  last  militia 
training.  Let  this  be  once  understandingly  read,  and 
the  children  will  no  more  forget  it,  than  a  country  Miss 
will  forget  the  first  time  she  went  to  Boston  to  spend  a 
pocket-full  of  money.  Yet  we  have  known  the  first 
class  in  a  school  read  this  animating  description  without 
any  more  knowledge  of  what  was  in  the  book,  than  the 
book  had  of  what  was  in  them.  When  the  celebrated 
phrenologist,  Mr.  George  Combe,  came  from  Edinburgh 
to  this  country  in  order  to  deliver  lectures  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  Edinburgh 
Phrenological  Society  loaned  him  a  variety  of  skulls  of 
people  of  different  nations  and  characters,  to  illustrate 
the  different  conformations  of  human  heads.  These 
skulls  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  they  are  now  travelling 
from  city  to  city,  through  this  country,  and  when  they 
have  visited  the  principal  places,  they  will  take  passage 
to  Edinburgh,  and  be  deposited  again  upon  the  shelves 
of  the  Phrenological  Society.  How  many  of  the 
children  in  our  schools  are  travelling  over  the  varied 
beauties  of  the  lessons  in  their  reading  books,  and  will 
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know  as  little,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  where  they 
have  been,  as  Mr.  Combe's  collection  of  travelling 
skulls  will  know  of  the  United  States,  when  they  get 
back  to  Edinburgh  ? 


TO   TEACHERS    (1889). 

Few  persons  ever  addressed  a  more  influential  or 
powerful  body  of  men,  than  we  now  do,  in  saying  a 
few  words  to  the  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  hundred 
Male  Teachers,  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  our  win- 
ter schools.  They  are  the  governors  of  men,  in  a  far 
more  extended  sense,  than  are  those  legislators,  who, 
with  state  and  ceremony,  convene  in  the  Halls  of  a 
metropolis,  to  enact  and  promulgate  laws.  They  are 
more  than  rulers,  for  he  who/orw«,  is  greater  than  he 
who  commands.  While  other  men  arrogate  wisdom  and 
profess  an  ability  to  foresee  and  predict  future  events, 
the  teachers,  by  their  influences  upon  the  children,  are 
not  uttering  prediction,  but  preparing  fulfilment  and 
predetermining  of  what  nature  the  future  events  shall 
be ;  —  for  events  will  grow  out  of  the  condition  of  the 
mind,  and  they  are  producing  that  condition.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  these  teachers  have  assumed 
so  vast  a  responsibility,  without  looking  inward  upon 
themselves  and  asking  the  questions,  "  By  what  motives 
have  I  been  influenced  in  undertaking  this  great 
work  ?  "  "  Am  I  competent  to  its  skilful  perform- 
ance?" "Have  I  a  clear,  distinct,  living  conception 
of  what  a  man,  formed  in  the  image  of  God,  should  be ; 
of  the  various  excellences,  he  should  possess;  of  the 
innumerable  vices  and  weaknesses,  from  which  he 
should  be  free ;  and  can  I  take  the  uncultivated  souls 
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of  children  and  form  them  into  such  men?"  "Do  I 
know  enough  of  the  nature  of  the  human  faculties,  in 
their  number  and  variety,  to  determine  in  what  order 
of  precedence  or  priority  they  should  be  ranged,  so 
that  in  any  contest  between  rival  faculties,  the  higher 
and  better  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  lower ;  —  do  I 
know  to  what  point  each  one  of  the  faculties  should 
grow,  so  that  the  character  may  not  be  impoverished 
by  deficiency,  and  at  what  point  each  one  should  stop, 
so  as  not  to  become  rank  and  disproportionate,  —  and 
do  I  know  by  what  processes  and  means  such  a  won- 
derful work  is  to  be  accomplished?"  Questions  like 
these,  or  more  solemn  than  these,  will  arise  in  the 
mind  of  every  teacher,  who  is  not  incapable  of  moral- 
izing upon  the  highest  duties  of  life;  and  they  will 
give  a  devotedness  and  a  sincerity  to  his  purposes,  and 
an  energy  and  a  success  to  his  efforts,  which  can  come 
from  no  other  source. 

These  are  genenal  views,  indispensable  to  be  taken, 
yet  not  comprising  a  hundredth  part  of  that  which  is 
to  be  done.  As  soon  as  we  regard  the  situation  of  the 
teacher  in  its  practical  aspects,  we  must  descend  into 
details. 

The  teacher's  duties  are  not  confined  to  the  school- 
room. He  has  duties,  almost  as  important,  out  of  it, 
as  in  it.  It  has  been  well  said  respecting  clergymen, 
that  the  relation  and  the  intercourse,  which  they  hold 
with  their  people,  during  the  six  week-days,  determines 
the  question,  whether  or  not  they  shjill  do  them  any 
good  on  the  seventh.  And  the  relation,  which  the 
teacher  holds  to  the  parents  in  the  district,  goes  far 
towards  measuring  the  usefulness  he  can  confer  upon 
their  children  in  the  school.  During  the  very  first 
weeks  of  the  school,  there  should  not  only  be  a  good 
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understanding,  but  a  friendly  intercourse,  established 
between  the  teacher  and  the  parents.  This,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  parents  to  proffer.  Their  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  their  children  require  it.  Common  hospi- 
tality requires  it.  Is  it  not  barbarian,  to  allow  any 
man,  who  is  fit  to  keep  a  school,  to  come  into  a  district 
and  remain  there  for  months,  without  any  tender  of 
civilities  to  him?  The  parents,  then,  should  seek 
acquaintance  and  proffer  hospitality.  But  if  they  are 
neglectful  of  this  obvious  duty  of  common  politeness, 
still  tlie  teacher  is  not  to  keep  his  term  through,  in 
ignorance  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  He  has 
a  right,  alwa)'s,  to  call  upon  the  prudential-committee 
man.  Through  him,  he  may  seek  acquaintance  with 
others,  make  himself  interesting  to  them  by  inquiring 
into  the  progress  of  their  children,  commending  their 
conduct,  when  it  is  commendable,  asking  advice  and 
assistance  in  reforming  them,  when  it  is  not.  Parents 
love  to  have  their  children  made  the  theme  of  conver- 
sation. Some  of  them  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  to  enjoy  tliat  luxury.  When  a 
stranger  evinces  a  sincere,  generous,  disinterested  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  children,  there  are  few  hearts  so 
selfish,  as  not  to  throw  open  their  iron  doors  and  bid 
him  a  hearty  welcome.  The  teacher  can  approach  the 
parents  through  this  avenue.  Many  occasions  will 
occur,  when  the  teacher  and  parents  will  be  thrown,  as 
by  chance,  into  each  other's  presence, — in  the  street, 
at  meeting,  at  a  friend's  house,  or  elsewhere.  The 
teacher  must  seize  upon  these  occasions,  show  that  he 
is  interested  in  his  work,  listen  to  their  wonderful 
stories  about  the  prodigies  the}'^  send  to  school,  stay  by 
them,  walk  with  them,  do  anything  but  drink  or  smoke^ 
to  prolong  the  interview  and  excite  their  interest  in 
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the  school.  This  is  a  great  affair,  and  worthy  of  great 
efforts.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty,  day  after  day,  to  toil 
in  his  school ;  week  after  week,  if  we  may  use  a  sailor's 
phrase,  to  pull  at  the  rope,  but  what  a  difference  it 
would  make  in  the  draught,  should  every  parent  in  the 
district  take  hold  and  pull  with  him.  Were  all  to  take 
hold  with  him  as  one  man,  how  easily  as  well  as  swiftly 
they  could  raise  up  the  children  out  of  tlie  dark  depths 
of  ignorance  and  error.  But  what  can  one  poor  teacher 
do,  tugging  alone,  if  half  the  parents  pull  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  rope,  or,  in  their  listlessness,  jump  on  to 
increase  the  weight  to  be  raised.  In  some  of  the  old 
towns  in  Essex  county,  records  are  now  to  be  found  in 
tlie  town  books  of  annual  grants  of  money  made  by 
the  town  to  the  clergyman  for  dining  the  schoolmaster. 
On  Saturdays,  the  schoolmaster  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  clergyman.  The  town  judged  that  honor  to 
be  due  to  the  office,  and,  in  order  that  the  purse  of  the 
clergyman  might  not  suffer,  it  paid  the  scot.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that,  in  those  days,  the  office  of  cler- 
gyman meant  something.  Its  power  and  majesty  might 
be  compared  with  that  of  a  Roman  pontiff,  rather  than 
with  the  free  familiarity  of  the  present  day.  In  point 
of  honor  and  distinction,  seven  dinners  per  week  would 
not  now  be  an  equivalent  for  that  one  service. 

We  liave  said  that  the  teacher  ought  to  seek  the 
acquaintance  of  the  parents  of  the  school  children. 
But  this  is  for  an  important  object,  and  not  for  its  own 
sake.  For  yet  a  long  time,  in  this  State,  the  school- 
master must  be  a  school-missionary ;  and  the  object  of 
his  mission  must  be  to  increase  an  interest  in  the 
school-system,  and  to  improve  the  fixtures,  the  appur^ 
tenances,  and  all  the  arrangements  of  the  schools.  If 
the    sclioolhouse    is   bad,   the   teacher   can   not    only 
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explain  its  imperfections,  but  he  can  point  out  their 
consequences  upon  the  health  and  mental  activity,  the 
proficiency,  the  tempers  and  dispositions  even,  of  the 
pupils.  After  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  form,  size,  structure,  accommodations,  and 
benefits  of  a  good  schoolhouse,  he  can  exhibit  and  illus- 
trate these  qualities  and  advantages,  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  sensible  and  humane  man,  in  the  district,  can 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth  and  repel  conviction.  Con- 
versations with  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  during  a 
single  winter,  not  obtrusively  and  dogmatically,  but 
judiciously  and  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  sought  and 
carried  on,  would  result  in  many  instances  in  the 
destruction  of  an  old  house  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
one.  In  such  discussions,  he  may  be  certain,  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  will  have  all  the  children  and 
their  mothers  on  his  side,  and  any  cause,  blessed  with 
their  advocacy,  will  ultimately  prevail.  Could  the 
attention  of  parents  once  be  steadily  fixed  upon  the 
condition  of  their  schoolhouses,  could  they  be  brought 
to  realize  their  unfitness  for  the  important  purposes  to 
which  they  are  devoted,  could  they  be  made  to  con- 
trast them  with  their  meetinghouses,  their  own  houses, 
and  even  with  their  own  barns,  two  out  of  every  three 
in  the  State  would  not  survive,  in  their  present  condi- 
tion, for  a  single  twelvemonth.  This  very  winter, 
schoolmasters  can  do  much  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  desirable  an  object,  —  towards  getting  a 
new  house  for  themselves  or  their  successors,  the  next. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  in  their  doing  every  thing  to 
preserve  the  schoolhouse,  while  they  are  in  it,  from 
trespass  and  injury,  and  at  the  same  time  plotting  its 
speedy  destruction.  Here,  contrary  to  the  geometrical 
axiom,  the  greater  does  not  contain  the  less. 
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Besides  securing  the  affection  of  his  pupils  and  mak- 
ing the  school-roora  a  place  of  delight  to  them,  the 
teacher  can  do  much  in  another  way  to  secure  regu- 
larity and  punctuality,  in  their  attendance  at  school. 
An  immense  point  is  gained  by  enlisting  the  desires  of 
the  children  in  favor  of  attendance.  If  the  school,  for 
any  reason,  is  odious  or  even  unattractive  to  them,  they 
will  not  only  avail  themselves  of  every  permission  to 
stay  away,  but  they  will  fabricate  a  thousand  excuses 
for  deserting  it.  They  will  have  some  work  to  do,  on 
one  day ;  they  will  desire  to  make  or  receive  a  visit,  on 
another ;  they  will  lose  a  book,  on  a  third,  and  all  parts 
of  their  bodies  will  take  turns  in  aching,  as  an  excuse 
for  abandoning  the  school.  Not  so,  when  the  children 
love  the  school ;  — the  work  will  be  done  in  the  morn- 
ing or  evening,  though  they  have  to  rise  an  hour  earlier 
or  sit  up  an  hour  later  to  accomplish  it ;  the  visits  will 
be  postponed  or  shortened,  and  the  aches  will  be  sup- 
pressed or  forgotten.  But  if  the  desire  of  the  children 
to  attend  is  secured,  still  inconsiderate  parents  may 
interfere  to  disappoint  it.  This  opens  another  field  for 
the  teacher's  labor  and  skill.  He  must  visit  the  parents 
and  explain  to  them  the  untold  and  unspeakable  mis- 
chiefs of  absence  and  tardiness ;  how  it  wastes  time, 
deadens  exertion,  interrupts  classes,  and  baffles  all 
attempts  at  system  and  uniformity  of  movement,  in  the 
school.  In  one  of  the  old  arithmetical  books,  we 
remember  there  was  a  question  like  this  :  —  "If  a  frog 
be  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  thirty  feet  deep,  and  he 
hops  up  three  feet  every  day,  but  falls  back  two  feet 
every  night,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  get  out?" 
Whether  this  was  put  into  the  arithmetic  to  explain 
the  slow  progress  made  by  tardy  and  irregular  scholars, 
we  know  not;  but  it  is  an  apt  illustration;  for  they, 
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like  the  frog,  will  accomplish  no  more  in  twenty-eight 
days  than  they  might  do  in  ten.  Perhaps  the  parent 
of  the  delinquent  children  is  a  lawyer  or  a  trader;  — 
let  the  teacher  ask  him,  what  would  become  of  his 
clients  or  customers,  should  he  absent  himself  from  his 
office  or  store,  every  other  day,  or  even  for  half  the 
mornings  and  afternoons.  Perhaps  the  parent  is  a 
miller  or  manufacturer;  —  let  his  attention  be  turned  to 
the  loss  of  permitting  his  head  of  water  to  run  off  while 
his  wheels  are  standing  motionless,  just  as  the  term 
of  the  school  is  wasting  away,  while  his  children  are 
deriving  no  benefit  from  it.  Perhaps  he  is  a  black- 
smith ;  —  let  the  teacher  ask  him,  how  long  it  would 
take  to  weld  two  pieces  of  iron  together,  if,  as  soon  as 
they  became  about  half  hot  enough  for  the  union,  he 
were  to  pull  them  out  and  cool  them,  again  and  again 
and  again.  Yet  this  is  just  what  they  do  to  their  chil- 
dren, for  as  soon  as  their  minds  get  a  little  warmth 
and  engagedness  in  their  studies,  they  keep  them  at 
home  until  they  get  cold  again.  In  this  way,  let  the 
teacher  convince,  or  coax  or  shame  every  parent^  who 
fails  to  act  like  a  parent,  into  the  conduct  of  a  parent. 
There  is  another  copious  source  of  benefit  to  his 
school,  which  the  teacher  can  open.  Parents  are  in- 
credibly negligent  about  the  condition  of  things. in  the 
school-room.  Many,  after  they  leave  it  as  scholars, 
never  enter  it  again,  as  citizens,  nor  as  fathers  and 
mothera.  They  seem  not  only  destitute  of  all  interest 
in  it,  but  absolutely  shy  of  it.  If  they  have  any  other 
interest,  they  look  after  it ;  travel  miles  to  learn  how  it 
prospers^  or  hold  regular  correspondence  with  agents 
who  have  the  charge  of  it.  But,  except  when  their 
children  get  punished  in  the  school,  they  seem  not  to 
know  of  its  existence ;  when,  had  they  attended  to  its 
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prosperity  as  they  ought,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it 
would  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  punishment. 
At  one  of  the  Common-School  Conventions  held  last 
fall,  a  gentleman  maae  the  following  brief  and  perti- 
nent statement.  "  A  neighbor  of  mine,"  said  he,  "  last 
week  met  me  in  the  road,  near  my  house,  and  asked 
me  to  take  a  walk  with  him.  Not  being  engaged  and 
feeling  socially  disposed,  I  consented.  We  proceeded 
a  little  way,  when  he  struck  off  from  the  road  and  took 
me  across  fields,  not  less  than  two  or  three  miles,  when 
I  found  his  errand  was  to  see  if  a  neat  creature,  which 
he  had  put  there,  three  or  four  days  before,  to  be  pas- 
tured, had  water.  Finding  all  things  right,  he  seemed 
well  satisfied,  and  we  returned.  A  day  or  two  after,  I 
was  in  the  city.  There  I  met  a  man  walking  in  great 
haste,  with  whom  I  hsid  some  business.  I  stopped  to 
address  him  on  the  business,  when  he  said  he  must  go 
to  another  part  of  the  city,  and  requested  me  to  walk 
with  him  and  converse  as  we  went  along.  I  did  so. 
He  took  me  from  street  to  street,  until  I  almost  lost 
my  breath,  when  we  arrived  at  a  tavern,  —  to  the  stable 
of  which  he  immediately  repaired,  to  see  if  his  horse  was 
feeding^  or  whether^  through  negligence  or  fraudulence^ 
the  hostler  had  taken  no  care  of  him.  And  how  is  it," 
said  he,  "that  men  are  so  careful  to  see  that  their 
cattle  and  horses  have  water  and  hay,  but  suffer  their 
children  to  go  to  school,  through  a  whole  winter,  with- 
out asking  whether  they  are  fed  either  intellectually 
or  morally,  with  any  thing  better  than  the  east  windJ  " 
Now  this  indifference  about  visiting  the  school,  or  this 
repugnance  to  do  so,  the  teacher  must  overcome.  Let 
him  explain  to  the  parents  of  any  school  district  of 
ordinary  size,  that  if  the  heads  of  each  family  would 
spend  but  six  hours  in  the  school,  during  a  whole  win- 
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ter's  term,  making  two  or  three  visits  only,  the  school 
would  be  visited  nearly  every  day.  In  a  common  dis- 
trict, no  man  is  so  industrious,  no  man  is  so  engaged  in 
business ;  rarely  is  any  family  ever  so  sick,  or  so  far  off, 
that  they  cannot,  with  entire  convenience,  spend  six 
hours,  during  an  entire  winter,  in  visiting  the  school. 
If  a  few  hours  are  wanted  for  any  other  purpose,  or 
even  half  a  day  or  a  whole  one,  to  go  to  an  auction,  or 
a  militia  muster,  or  a  cattle  show,  they  are  easily  found. 
Let  the  teacher  urge  this  upon  them,  explain  to  them 
the  utility  of  a  visit  to  him,  and  its  utility  to  them- 
selves, in  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  their  children, 
and  let  him  compel  them  to  corns  in.  The  visitation  of 
schools,  by  parents,  has  been  objected  to  by  some.  "  It 
may  lead,"  say  they,  "  to  familiarity,  to  interference,  to 
embarrassment."  There  is  very  little  danger  of  this. 
If  the  teacher  is  what  he  should  be,  they  will  discover, 
that,  though  they  can  aid  him  by  their  presence,  they 
cannot  improve  his  processes.  But  should  any  one  be 
disposed  to  visit  the  school  too  frequently, — to  make 
the  schoolhouse  a  lounge,  —  let  the  teacher  still  treat 
him  with  perfect  civility,  but  let  him  be  requested  to 
wedge  himself  into  some  one  of  the  narrow,  cramp^v- 
ing  seats  provided  for  the  children,  so  hard,  sharp-edged, 
pillory-like,  as  to  stop  the  blood  from  circulating  to  his 
lower  extremities,  and  he  will  avoid  the  house,  ever 
afterwards,  as  much  as  if  it  were  the  "  long,  low,  sus- 
picious, black  schooner,"  that  frightened  our  coasts, 
some  months  ago. 

Finally,  let  the  teachers  in  every  town  form  an  asso- 
ciation for  mutual  improvement.  At  weekly  meetings, 
let  them  discuss  any  and  all  questions,  which  pertain 
to  the  great  cause  of  Education ;  —  the  practicability 
and  advantages  of  a  union  of  school  districts ;  the  con- 
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struction  of  schoolbouses ;  the  processes  and  modes  of 
instruction ;  the  benefits  of  a  globe  and  other  apparatus, 
and  of  a  district-school  library.  The  teachers  cannot 
be  expected  to  furnish  apparatus  for  the  school,  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  every  Yankee-born  teacher  can 
do.  When  there  is  no  blackboard  in  the  school-room 
and  the  prudential-committee  man  refuses  or  declines 
to  supply  one,  the  teacher,  if  he  can  find  a  pine  board, 
a  fore-plane  and  a  pot  of  black  paint,  can  make  one. 

By  such  exertions  in  the  cause,  and  by  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  with  his  associates  in  the  same  field  of 
employment,  every  teacher  will  find  his  head  grow 
clearer,  and  his  heart  will  warm  to  the  noble  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged. 


THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    CHILDREN    OF 
LABORERS   ON   PUBLIC   WORKS    (1840). 

.  .  .  OuB  country  in  general,  and  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  particular,  owe  a  vast  economical  debt  to 
that  class  of  people,  whose  labor  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  rearing  the  great  material  structures  of 
which  we  so  often  boast.  It  is  by  the  toil  of  that  peo- 
ple, that  these  instruments  of  prosperity  have  been 
brought  into  being.  In  looking  at  the  creative  cause, 
their  muscle  bears  a  closer  relation  to  the  work,  than 
our  capital.  They  have  materially  changed  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  for  our  accommodation,  and  profit,  and 
delight ;  building  piers  and  wharves  for  our  commerce, 
turning  the  bed  of  the  ocean  iiito  dry  land  for  the 
enlargement  of  our  cities,  cutting  down  the  mountain 
and  upheaving  the  valley,  to  smooth  a  pathway,  by 
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which  distant  and  alien  people  might  hold  communion 
with  each  other.     Were  all  considerations  of  social  and 
Christian  duty  out  of  the  question,  an  equitable  and 
fair-minded  people  ought  to  blush,  to  receive  such  sub- 
stantial benefits,  without  any  other  requital,  than  just 
enough  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  laborers,  to  enable 
them  to  enlarge  and  prolong  the  benefits  they  are  con- 
ferring.    Allowing  it  to  be  ever  so  true,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  would  still  be  a  low  and  unworthy  view  of  the 
case,  to  regard  theui  as  ignorant,  poor,  and  destitute  of 
some  of  the  elements  of  civilization,  that  belong  to  the 
age,  and  therefore  to  treat  them  as  though  their  condi- 
tion  were   remediless,   or   to   refer   the   obligation   of 
improvement    to    themselves.      The   only   noble   and 
worthy  view   is  that   which    regards   them  as  fellow- 
beings,  capable  of  advancement,  and  suffering  from  the 
want  of  such  aids,  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  render.     It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  pay  them  in  kind;  but  there  is  a 
compensation,   elevating   both   to   the   giver  and  the 
receiver,  which  we  have  the  ability  to  bestow ;  there  is 
a   medium  of  payment,  which  we   richly  possess,  and 
which  they  most  of  all  need.     We  can  confer  the  bless- 
ings  of    education    upon    their   children.      And    the 
impulse  of  duty  to  do  so  may  lawfully  derive  additional 
energy  from  the  reflection,  that  every  wise  and  humane 
measure,  adopted  for  their  welfare,  directly  promotes 
our  own  security.     For,  it  must  be  manifest  to  every 
forecasting  mind,  that  the  children  of  this  people  will 
soon  possess  the  rights  of  men,  whether  they  possess  the 
characters  of  men  or  not.     There  is  a  certainty  about 
their  future  political  and  social  powers,  while  there  is  a 
contingency,  depending  upon  the  education  they  receive, 
whether  those  powers  shall  be  exercised  for  weal  or 
woe.     The  idea  of  Burke,  that  education  was  the  best 
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preventive  police,  is  a  very  just  idea,  and  for  his  time, 
it  was  a  very  advanced  one  ; —  but,  though  a  just  idea, 
it  is  a  very  narrow  one,  because  it  is  the  noble  office  of 
education  to  do  good  positively,  by  refining  the  purest 
and  elevating  the  highest  blessings,  as  well  as  to  do 
good  negatively,  by  warding  off  evils.  In  that  thought, 
Burke  only  declares,  that  education  can  save  to  the 
government  the  fees  of  jailers  and  hangmen,  the 
expense  of  chains  and  halters ;  —  he  does  not  say,  that 
education  can  convert  the  very  materials,  which  go  to 
make  the  felon  and  the  traitor,  into  the  strength  and 
ornament  of  the  State.  It  is  obvious,  that  there  may 
be  people,  who,  from  the  very  circumstances  and  condi- 
tion of  their  birth,  and  therefore  without  fault  of  their 
own,  may  be  so  profoundly  immersed  in  ignorance,  as 
not  to  know  how  ignorant  they  are,  and  who,  there- 
fore, feel  no  discotitent  under  their  privations,  nor  any 
aspirings  after  a  more  elevated  existence.  But  for  men, 
who  have  felt  the  enduring  satisfactions  of  knowledge, 
who  know  the  pleasure  it  confers,  the  pain  it  averts ;  — 
for  such  men  to  stand  around  their  ignorant  fellow-be- 
ings, and  lift  no  hand  to  raise  them  from  their  debase- 
ment, —  what  is  it,  but  for  those  who  chance  to  be 
awake,  to  stand  around  the  dwelling  of  their  neighbors 
who  are  asleep,  when  that  dwelling  is  on  fire,  and  make 
no  effort  to  extinguish  the  flames,  nor  to  raise  any  cry 
of  alarm,  audible  to  the  unconscious  sleepers? 

.  .  .  There  is  another  consideration  pertaining  to 
this  subject,  which  we  cannot  express  with  half  the 
energy  that  we  feel.  The  children  of  the  Irish  are  not 
infrequently  brought  into  association  with  those  of  our 
native  population,  either  at  school,  at  work,  or  at  play. 
On  these  occasions,  the  former  are  often  treated  with 
indignity  amd  contempt  by  the  latter.     A   garb  less 
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respectable,  manners,  in  some  respects,  less  proper,  are 
made  the  subjects  of  scoff  and  ridicule.  How  unmanly, 
how  ungenerous,  how  unjust,  is  this !  No  tattered  gar- 
ments, though  rag  is  flapping  farewell  to  rag,  —  no 
coarseness  of  manners,  though  it  descend  to  the  very 
sty,  —  is  half  so  shameful  or  so  degrading,  as  the  sneer 
with  which  pride  insults  misfortune.  Children  or  men 
proclaim  their  own  reproach,  when  their  dress  is  better 
than  their  manners.  Let  parents  and  teachers  see  to 
this.  Kindness  and  sympathy  are  due  to  those,  whom 
circumstances  have  placed  in  an  inferior  condition ;  and 
the  greater  that  inferiority,  the  greater  should  the 
kindness  and  sympathy  be.  Children  should  be  early 
imbued,  on  this  as  well  as  on  all  other  subjects,  with 
the  feelings,  which  they  ought  spontaneously  lo  exercise 
when  they  become  men  ;  and  no  ignorance  or  rusticity 
is  so  disgraceful,  as  airs  of  superiority  over  those,  who 
have  enjoyed  no  opportunity  for  learning,  and  whose 
manners  are  the  misfortune  of  birth,  and  not  of  their 
own  choosing. 


MANAGEMENT   OF  DISOBEDIENT  CHIL- 

DREN   (1840). 

The  management  of  disobedient  children  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  duties,  whether  in  school  or  at 
home.  In  this  branch  of  goverment,  ignorance  and 
bad  temper  run  into  mistakes,  as  certainly  as  water 
will  run  down  hill.  They  cannot  proceed  rightly.  It 
requires  all  possible  prudence,  calmness,  consideration, 
judgment,  wisely  to  govern  a  refractory  child.  It  is  a 
common  saying,  that  anger  should  never  be  manifested 
towards  the  young  or  the  insane.     This,  though  true, 
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is  but  a  feeble  expression  of  the  truth.  Feelings  of 
wrath,  madness,  are  as  absurd  and  incongruous,  in  the 
management  of  a  disobedient  child,  as  they  would  be 
in  a  surgeon,  when  amputating  a  limb  or  couching  an 
eye.  Suppose  we  were  to  witness  an  operation  upon 
the  human  eye,  and  the  oculist,  as  he  approached  his 
work,  should  begin  to  redden  in  the  face  and  tremble 
in  the  joints,  to  feel  all  the  emotions  and  to  put  on  the 
natural  language  of  wrath ;  and  should  then  spring 
upon  his  patient,  like  a  panther,  and  strike  his  knife 
into  the  eyeball,  at  hazard ;  —  should  we  call  this  Couch- 
inffy  or  Gouging  ?  But  are  the  moral  sensibilities  of  a 
child  less  delicate  in  their  texture,  than  the  corporeal 
senses?  Does  the  body  require  a  finer  touch  and  a 
nicer  skill,  than  the  soul?  Is  less  knowledge  and  dis- 
cretion necessary,  in  him  who  seeks  to  influence  the 
invisible  and  immortal  spirit,  than  in  him  who  operates 
on  the  visible  and  material  frame  ?  Is  the  husk  more 
delicately  wrought  than  the  kernel?  No;  as  much 
more  exquisite  as  the  painting  is,  than  the  frame,  or 
the  jewel,  than  the  casket,  so  much  more  excellent  is 
the  soul,  than  the  body  It  inhabits ;  and  he,  who  does 
not  approach  it  in  this  faith,  wants  one  of  the  essential 
prerequisites  for  acting  upon  it  wisely.  Firstly,  then, 
let  teachers  discipline  their  own  feelings  to  the  holy 
work  they  have  undertaken. 

Teachers  have  their  severest  trials  with  disobedient 
children.  To  instruct  the  beautiful,  the  affectionate, 
the  intelligent,  the  grateful,  is  unalloyed  delight.  A 
school,  composed  entirely  of  such,  would  not  be  earth, 
but  elysium.  But  to  take  an  awkward,  gawky,  unclean, 
ill-dressed,  ill-mannered,  ill-tempered  child,  and  to 
work  up  an  interest  in  it,  to  love  it,  to  caress  it,  to  per- 
form a  full  measure  of  duty  to  it ;  —  this  draws  upon 
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all  the  resources  of  conscience,  virtue,  and  religion. 
Yet,  in  the  eye  of  true  benevolence,  of  Christian  duty, 
this  class  of  children  presents  the  dearest  of  objects,  — 
the  first  to  be  attended  to,  the  last  to  be  forgotten. 
They  are  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  "  Im- 
age," to  whose  similitude  they  are  to  be  brought ;  and 
their  restoration  to  the  "Divine  likeness"  is  a  work,  only 
inferior,  in  quality  and  in  difficulty,  to  an  act  of  origi- 
nal creation.  For  such  a  great  work,  great  efforts  are 
requisite.  A  baud  of  the  highest  motives  must  be  sum- 
moned to  the  task.  The  teacher  must  stand,  like  an 
angel,  by  the  wanderer,  and  reclaim-  his  wayward  steps. 
Love  is  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies,  with  children 
who  have  never  known  the  luxury  of  being  loved. 
Perhaps  the  child  has  inherited  a  defective  organiza- 
tion from  vicious  parents.  We  know  that  God  has  im- 
planted hereditary  tendencies  in  the  constitutions  of 
men,  in  order  to  furnish  to  parents  a  motive  for  obedi- 
ence to  his  laws,  and  to  punish  those  who  transgress 
them,  not  only  in  their  own  persons,  but  in  their  love 
for  their  oflFspring.  The  liability  to  deteriorate  goes 
with  the  capacity  to  improve.  But,  when  a  child 
suflFers  under  this  hereditary  curse,  is  it  a  reason  why 
the  teacher  should  inflict  upon  it  the  further  curse  of 
severity  or  unkindness?  Rerhaps  the  child  has  been 
badly  governed,  at  home,  or  at  some  previous  school ; 
has  suffered  under  the  cruelty  of  rigor,  or  the  cruelty 
of  indulgence.  Can  a  humane  and  just  teacher  say, 
that  this  calamity  shall  be  the  very  means  of  bringing 
down  upon  it  another  calamity?  Rather,  with  every 
benevolent  mind,  does  not  this  constitute  the  highest 
claim  to  compassion  ?  It  should  inspire  greater  tender- 
ness. It  is  the  title  to  good  will,  not  a  forfeiture  of  it. 
The   motive   of  interest,   also,   coincides   with    the 
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motive  of  duty.  If  the  teacher  truly  consults  his  own 
ease  and  comfort,  he  will  treat  the  less  amiable  children, 
in  his  school,  with  great  kindness  and  regard ;  because, 
by  tliis  course  of  conduct,  he  will  save  himself  from  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  and  vexation,  in  the  end.  When  he 
knows  that  wounds  actually  exist,  the  true  question 
of  policy,  with  him,  is,  whether  it  is  better,  even  for 
himself,  to  inflame  and  aggravate,  or  to  soothe  and 
heal  them.  At  a  Common  School  convention  in 
Hampden  county,  we  heard  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley  relate 
an  anecdote,  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  principle. 
He  said,  that,  many  years  ago,  a  young  man  went  into 
a  district,  to  keep  school,  and,  before  he  had  been  there 
a  week,  many  persons  came  to  see  him,  and  kindly  told 
him,  that  there  was  one  boy  in  the  school,  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  whip,  every  day ;  leading  him 
to  infer,  that  such  was  the  custom  of  the  school,  and 
that  the  inference  of  injustice  towards  the  boy  would 
be  drawn,  whenever  he  should  escape,  not  wlien  he 
should  suffer.  The  teacher  saw  the  affair  in  a  different 
light.  He  treated  the  boy  with  signal  kindness  and 
attention.  At  first,  this  novel  course  seemed  to  bewil- 
der him.  He  could  not  divine  its  meaning.  But,  when 
the  persevering  kindness  of  the  teacher  begot  a  kin- 
dred sentiment  of  kindness  in  the  pupil,  his  very 
nature  seemed  transformed.  Old  impulses  died.  A 
new  creation  of  motives  supplied  their  place.  Never 
was  there  a  more  diligent,  obedient,  and  successful 
pupil ;  and,  now^  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  in  con- 
cluding his  narrative,  that  boy  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  a 
neighboring  State.  The  relator  of  this  story,  though 
he  modestly  kept  back  the  fact,  was  himself  the  actor. 
If  the  Romans  justly  bestowed  a  civic  crown  upon  a 
soldier,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-soldier,  in 
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battle,  what  honors  are  too  great  for  the  teacher,  who 
has  thus  rescued  a  child  from  ruin  ? 

One  great  error,  in  the  management  of  untoward 
children,  consists  in  expecting  too  much  from  them,  at 
once,  and  immediately.  Time  is  an  important  element 
in  the  process  of  weakening  and  subduing  bad  princi- 
ples of  action  as  well  as  in  the  growing  and  strength- 
ening of  good  ones.  All  actions  proceed  from  some 
internal  faculty  or  propensity ;  and  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  course  of  Nature,  to  expect  that  an  over- 
grown and  over-active  propensity  can  be  reduced  to  its 
natural  size  and  vigor,  in  a  day.  Whenever  a  child 
has  yielded  to  an  impulse  to  do  wrong,  but  has  been 
induced,  by  expostulation  or  discipline,  to  do  right,  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  under  which  he  was  tempted 
to  the  wrong,  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  until  the 
resolution  to  do  right  has  had  time  to  be  confirmed ; 
that  is,  those  faculties  or  sentiments  of  his  nature,  from 
whose  ascendency  we  hope  improvement  and  reform, 
must  have  time  to  grow,  and  to  become  superior  to 
their  antagonists,  if  we  expect  they  will  prevail  over 
them.  •  .  . 

Are  not  great  mistakes  committed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  children,  by  acting  upon  the  supposition,  that 
they  can  grow  strong  in  virtuous  resolutions,  in  a  sin- 
gle day  f  This,  it  is  true,  would  save  the  teacher  all 
further  trouble.  But,  if  all  our  active  affections, 
whether  good  or  bad,  are  the  result  of  growth,  then 
opportunity  must  be  allowed  for  the  seeds  to  germinate, 
after  they  have  been  sown.  Everybody  knows,  how 
tenacious  of  life  the  Lombardy  poplar  is.  Its  twigs, 
cut  off  and  stuck  into  a  sand-bank,  will  throw  off  roots, 
and  grow.  We  once  knew  a  boy,  who  cut  off  a  great 
number  of  these  twigs,  and  set  them  out  in  the  garden. 
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that  they  might  grow  and  form  an  arbor;  —  but,  every 
morning,  for  a  fortnight,  he  regularly  pulled  them  all 
up,  to  see  if  the  roots  had  started.  At  the  end  of  the 
fortnight,  he  gave  up,  in  despair ;  and  so  did  the  twigs. 
The  boy's  conduct  is  necessarily  imitated  by  all  those 
parents  and  teachera,  who  think  they  can  take  out  a 
wrong  inclination  from  a  child's  mind,  and  substitute 
a  right  one,  by  a  single  act,  just  as  they  can  take  one 
weight  from  a  scale,  and  supply  its  place  with  another. 
If,  however,  all  good  purposes  in  the  mind  are  the 
result  of  growth,  the  seed  must  first  be  sown,  and  then 
all  those  circumstances  attended  to,  which  will  warm, 
and  foster,  and  nourish  it. 

We  have  space  and  time,  at  present,  but  for  one  more 
idea.  No  parent  or  teacher  should  ever  issue  a  com- 
mand, without  the  highest  degree  of  certainty,  that  it 
will  be  obeyed.  To  command  a  child  to  do,  or  to 
abstain  from  doing,  what,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
will  probably  refuse  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing,  is 
as  false  to  duty,  as  it  would  be  in  a  general  to  engage, 
voluntarily,  in  a  battle,  when  he  was  exposed  to  certain 
defeat.  In  directing  a  child  to  carry  a  burden,  we 
consider  his  age,  his  size,  his  strength.  None  but  a 
tyrant  would  command  him  to  bear  a  weight,  beneath 
which  he  could  not  stand.  This  principle  applies  to 
moral  efforts,  with  far  greater  force,  than  it  does  to 
physical.  Where  the  moral  sense  is  weak,  and  the 
selfish  propensities  strong,  we  must  begin,  in  regard  to 
the  former,  with  the  lightest  conceivable  duties.  Pre- 
sent no  temptation  to  the  child,  which  he  has  not 
strength  to  overcome.  Let  the  temptation  be  increased, 
only  as  the  power  of  resistance  is  strengthened.  In 
this  way,  the  capacity  of  a  child  to  resist  only  the 
weakest  seductions  may  grow,  until  his  soul  is  clad  in 
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moral  mail  against  the  most  powerful  temptations. 
But,  alas !  who,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind, 
on  the  subject  of  education,  has  wisdom  and  skill, 
sufficient  for  these  things? 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS    (1842). 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  for  1842,  passed  the 
following  Resolves :  — 

**  Resolves  concerning  Normal  Schools  and  School  District 
Libraries. 

'*1.  Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  annually, 
for  three  years,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  Normal  Schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  And  His  Excellency  the  Governor  is  hereby 
authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasury 
for  the  same,  on  the  application  of  said  Board. 

**  2.  Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  to  be  taken 
from  the  school  fund,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  appropriated  to 
every  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  expended  in 
books  for  a  School  District  Library,  and  that  the  Treasurer  pay 
said  sum,  for  said  purpose,  to  the  oi'der  of  the  mayor  of  eveiy 
city,  and  the  selectmen  of  every  town,  for  each  and  every  school 
district  within  the  same,  which  shall  have  produced  evidence  of 
having  raised  and  appropriated  fifteen  dollars  or  more  for  the 
same  object. 

*'  Approved  March  3,  1842." 

Though  occupying  but  an  inch  or  two  of  space  upon 
the  statute-book,  yet  these  Resolves  are  eventful  of  the 
fate  of  all  coming  time.  They  are  intrinsically  of 
greater  importance  than  volumes  or  centuries  of  com- 
mon legislation.  Unlike  the  laws  designed  to  act  upon 
the  material  interests  of  the  race,  whose  effects  are 
turned  aside  by  new  developments  of  human  action, 
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and  become  obsolete  by  the  lapse  of  time,  these  brief 
and  simple  provisions  will  be  found  to  possess  an  in- 
herent, perennial  efficiency,  —  to  be  endued  with  a 
living  spirit,  ever-renewing  and  ever-expanding,  which 
will  work  outward  until  it  reaches  all  contemporaries, 
and  onward  until  it  blesses  all  posterity.  To  the  tide 
of  beneficence  which  these  acte  will  send  forth,  there 
will  be  no  refluent  wave.  It  will  widen  and  roll 
onward,  until  it  covers  the  furthest  shores  of  earth, 
and  passes  the  confines  where  time  is  merged  in 
eternity. 

We  are  not  mad^  hut  %'peak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  This  simultaneous  provision  for  the  qualifi- 
cation of  teachers  for  our  Common  Schools,  and  for  the 
diffusion  over  the  whole  State  of  the  means  of  knowl- 
edge, —  the  dissuasives  against  vice  and  the  incitements 
to  virtue,  —  will  make  Massachusetts  an  illuminated,  — 
nay,  more, —  a  self-luminous  spot  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Though  our  Commonwealth  possesses  but  a 
handbreadth  of  territory,  and  seems  thrust  aside  into  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  Union,  yet  the  provision  which 
it  has  now  so  nobly  made  for  the  culture  of  all  its 
children,  will  be  a  lever  lifting  it  up  to  a  sublime 
moral  height,  where  it  will  fill  a  wide  and  conspicuous 
space  in  the  world's  eye,  for  generations  to  come.  In 
numbers,  in  natural  resources,  whether  of  the  sky  above 
or  of  the  earth  beneath,  we  are  insignificant,  —  over- 
shadowed and  lost  in  thevastness  that  surrounds  us;  — 
but  in  the  means  of  creating  intellectual  riches,  of 
diffusing  that  moral  serenity  and  grandeur  which  are 
purer  and  sweeter  than  all  the  balm  and  fragrance  that 
sky  or  earth  can  exhale,  where  is  the  State  that  has 
done  so  much  and  so  wisely,  —  where  the  State  that  has 
prepared   such    a    precious   and    glorious    boon   as   a 
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heritage  for  its  children,  as  will  arise  from  the  brief  and 
simple,  but  sublime  enactments  we  have  cited  ! 

Our  anticipations  on  this  subject  are  not  conjecture 
or  vagary.  The  spiritual  world,  not  less  than  the 
material,  is  governed  by  fixed  and  immutable  laws; 
and  they  who  prepare  the  means,  predestinate  the  ends. 
It  is  as  certain  that  good  seed  sown  in  a  moral  soil, 
will  ere  long  yield  an  abundant  harvest,  as  that  the 
seasons  will  revolve,  or  corn  will  grow.  In  both  spheres 
of  action,  material  and  spiritual,  we  are  in  the  universe 
of  the  same  all-wise  and  true  Creator ;  and  every  law  of 
his  universe  which  he  has  made  us  capable  of  discover- 
ing or  understanding,  is  a  covenant  of  promise,  that  if 
we  will  obey  it  we  shall  have  our  reward.  And  hence 
it  is  that  efficient  and  comprehensive  provisions  for  the 
education  and  training  of  the  young,  possess  a  higher 
character  than  prediction  or  prophecy.  They  are 
creative  j?a^«.  They  do  not  simply  declare  or  prognos- 
ticate honors  and  blessings  for  the  future,  but  they 
cause  and  oblige  the  future  to  shower  down  honors  and 
blessings  upon  the  race. 

The  considerations  which  lead  us  to  attach  such  an 
inappreciable  value  to  the  legislative  measures  we  have 
recorded,  are  few  and  simple ;  and  the  occasion  is 
worthy  of  giving  them  a  brief  exposition.  Mankind 
are  rapidly  passing  through  a  transition  state.  The 
idea  and  feeling  that  the  world  was  made,  and  life 
given,  for  the  happiness  of  all,  and  not  for  the  ambition, 
or  pride,  or  luxury,  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  are  pouring  in, 
like  a  resistless  tide,  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  are 
effecting  a  universal  revolution  in  human  affairs. 
Governments,  laws,  social  usages,  are  rapidly  dissolv- 
ing, and  recombining  in  new  forms.  The  axiom  which 
holds  the  highest  welfare  of  all  the  recipients  of  human 
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existence  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  that  existence,  is  the 
theoretical  foundation  of  all  the  governments  of  this 
Union  ;  it  has  already  modified  all  the  old  despotisms 
of  Europe,  and  has  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  hitherto 
inaccessible  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea.  A  new  phrase,  —  the  people,  —  is  becoming 
incorporated  into  all  languages  and  laws ;  and  the 
correlative  idea  of  human  rights  is  evolving,  and  cast- 
ing off  old  institutions  and  customs,  as  the  expanding 
body  bursts  and  casts  away  the  narrow  and  worn-out 
garments  of  childhood.  A  juster  and  holier  tribunal  is 
installed  over  the  actions  of  men.  Glory  and  infamy 
are  hereafter  to  be  awarded  on  new  principles,  and  for 
new  actions.  The  code  of  moral  jurisprudence  is  to  be 
administered  in  a  different  spirit.  No  future  historian 
will  assign  the  rank  and  honors  of  a  god  to  the  demon 
who  has  inflicted  the  greatest  woes  upon  men.  The 
flames  of  burning  cities  are  no  longer  to  be  gazed  at  as 
the  effulgence  which  radiates  from  a  conqueror's  brow; 
but  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  —  what  in  truth  they 
are  —  the  unquenchable  fire  in  which  his  character 
shall  suffer  perdition.  The  splendid  palaces  of  royal 
robbers  will  hereafter  be  looked  upon  with  loathing  and 
abhorrence,  —  as  a  concretion  of  human  tears  and 
blood,  —  and  that  government  will  be  deemed  faithless 
to  one  of  its  highest  trusts  which  endows  institutions 
to  cultivate  genius  and  knowledge  in  a  few,  while 
it  spurns  the  millions  from  its  protecting  care.  The 
contrast  will  not  redound  to  the  honor,  but  to  the 
infamy,  of  any  state  or  kingdom  which  displays  a  few 
gems  of  art  or  intellect  amid  the  ebon  blackness  of 
national  ignorance. 

This  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  race  is  now  going 
on.     We  occupy  the  point  of  transition.     It  is  a  change 
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which  may  be  hastened  and  made  peaceful  by  wisdom  ; 
it  may  be  postponed  for  centuries,  and  crowded  with 
social  and  national  calamity  at  every  point,  by  folly  or 
guilt,  and  even  by  injudicious  benevolence.  Our  want, 
then,  —  nay,  the  world's  desideratum,  — is  a  generation 
of  sober,  wise,  good  men,  to  prepare  for  coming  events, 
to  adjust  society  to  the  new  relations  it  is  to  fill,  to 
remove  the  old,  and  to  substitute  a  new  social  edifice, 
without  overwhelming  the  present  occupants  in  its  ruins. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  future  will  be  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  past,  because  human  nature  is  everywhere 
the  same.  The  adage  is  true,  but  not  the  inference 
derived  from  it.  What  is  this  identity?  Human 
nature  consists  of  capacities  so  manifold  and  diverse, 
that  the  same  being  is  susceptible  of  the  most  opposite 
destinies.  So  also  are  the  same  people.  Because 
human  nature  is  the  same,  does  it  follow  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  Washington  and  Arnold ;  or  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  cannibals  and  civilized 
men?  The  sphere  of  human  action  is  immeasurably 
wide.  We  may  rise  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  or  we  may  plunge  to  unfathomable  depths 
of  infamy  and  wretchedness,  without  bringing  doubt 
or  question  upon  the  fact  of  our  common  nature. 
Human  nature  occupies  the  vast  intermediate  space 
between  the  angel  and  the  demon.  It  may  ascend  to 
the  one ;  it  may  fall  to  the  other.  It  may  select  and 
occupy  any  spot  in  this  immense  ascending  and 
descending  scale. 

The  grand  fact,  then,  that  human  nature  is  always 
the  same,  though  incontestable,  is  by  no  means  so 
important  as  that  other  and  equally  incontestable  fact, 
that  this  same  identical  human  nature  can  be  made  to 
yield  the  most  opposite  results,  both  as  to  the  character 
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of  the  individual,  and  the  fate  of  the  community ;  — 
not  here  and  there  an  individual,  we  do  not  mean,  or 
here  and  there  a  community,  but  as  to  all  individuals 
and  all  communities. 

The  question  then  is,  What  measures  shall  be  adopted 
to  give  scope,  expansion,  and  supremacy,  to  the  better 
susceptibilities  of  human  nature,  and  to  clamp  down,  as 
with  triple  bands  of  iron  and  brass,  the  passions  and 
propensities  which  heretofore  have  made  such  havoc  of 
the  world's  welfare  ?  We  answer.  The  two  legislative 
provisions  above  quoted,  will  be  more  efficient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work  than  the  united  force  of 
all  existing  agencies.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  compare 
the  efficiency  of  the  proposed  measures  with  the  great 
instrumentalities  upon  which  society  now  relies, 
whether  for  tlie  promotion  of  good,  or  the  repression 
of  evil. 

One  of  the  Weapons  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  State  by  which  to  keep  down  the  insurgent 
forces  of  violence  and  fraud,  is  the  institution  of  the 
judiciary.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
judicature,  the  profoundest  intellects  of  the  community 
are  culled,  the  vast  machinery  of  courts,  witnesses, 
jurors,  and  executive  officers,  is  kept  in  motion,  at  an 
enormous  expense  ;  and  an  awful  power  over  personal 
freedom,  and  life,  and  death,  is  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  judges.  The  whole  plan  and  scheme  of  this 
institution  is,  not  to  preserve  innocence,  but  to  wait 
until  it  is  depraved,  and  then  punish  it ;  —  not  to 
promote  industry  and  economy,  but,  when  idleness  and 
prodigality  have  stimulated  to  thefts  or  robberies,  to 
thrust  the  criminal  into  a  dungeon  for  years  or  for  life ; 
—  not  to  instil  the  idea  and  feeling  that  life  is  a  sacred 
thing,  but,  when  one  life  has  been  murderously  taken, 
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then  to  take  another  in  retribution.  These  are  the 
dread  prerogatives  with  which  the  courts  are  invested. 
Fines,  chains,  death,  are  the  emollients  with  which  the 
criminal  tribunals  of  the  State  assuage  the  anguish  of 
social  wounds.  The  courts,  as  courts,  take  no  note  of 
early  exposure  to  temptation;  —  they  interpose  no 
advice  or  guidance  to  the  inexperienced ;  —  they 
administer  no  word  of  kindness,  or  expostulation,  or 
warning,  to  incipient  criminality;  —  they  stretch  forth 
no  hand  to  rescue,  or  even  to  beckon  backward  the 
wayward  steps  of  youth  just  diverging  into  paths 
whose  end  is  ruin;  —  but  they  sit  silently  by,  they 
wait  for  the  smallest  leprous  spot  to  spread  until  it 
covers  the  whole  surface,  and  then  their  first  appliances 
are  the  knife,  the  cautery,  or  the  halter.  The  whole 
function  of  criminal  tribunals  is,  not  reclaiming,  but 
avenging,  —  not  the  early  extermination  of  the  vice, 
but  the  late  and  terrible  extermination  of  its  victim,  — 
not  prevention  by  foresight  and  guidance,  but  expiation 
by  bondage  or  blood. 

And  again,  whom  and  what  does  the  judiciary  reach? 
They  aim  only  at  the  actions  of  men,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  thoughts  and  motives.  The  members  of 
society  may  commit,  daily,  in  their  hearts^  all  the  crimes 
prohibited  in  the  decalogue ;  they  may  corrupt  the 
moral  atmosphere  until  it  reeks  with  pestilence ;  but  if 
they  perpetrate  no  overt  act  in  contravention  of  exist- 
ing laws,  the  power  of  the  courts  does  not  attach  to  the 
case,  and  they  may  persevere  with  impunity.  Officially, 
the  courts  know  nothing  of  human  thoughts  in  their 
hiding-places,  where  they  nourish  their  strength  in 
secret,  and  plan  their  desecrations  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  The  courts  lie  by,  —  in  ambush,  as  it  were, 
—  till    the    theft   is    committed,   till    the    robber   has 
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despoiled,  till  the  libellous  shaft  has  pierced  the  heart 
of  its  victim,  till  the  innocent  are  murdered ;  and  then, 
and  then  only,  after  the  mischief  is  done  and  suffered, 
have  they  eyes  or  ears  to  see  the  deed  and  hear  the 
wrong.  Though  they  inflict  vengeance  and  retribution 
on  the  guilty,  yet  they  have  no  power  to  recompense 
the  injured,  or  restore  life  to  the  dead.  Nay,  more,  — 
even  the  law  may  be  broken,  all  the  sanctities  of  life 
may  be  profaned,  and  sacrilege  or  blasphemy  be 
wantonly  committed;  but  if  the  culprit  have  the 
ingenuity  to  avoid  suspicion,  or  the  skill  to  elude 
pursuit,  or  the  chicanery  to  baffle  proof,  or  the  strength 
to  break  from  the  executioner's  clutch,  he  is  safe,  and 
the  joy  of  the  escape  and  the  pride  of  triumph 
stimulate  him  to  new  zeal  in  his  career  of  villany. 

Criminal  jurisdiction,  also,  is  local.  It  is  confined  to 
acts  committed  within  its  own  territory,  whether  state 
or  national.  A  man  may  be  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
offences  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  Canada,  and  if  he  can 
escape  across  the  ocean,  or  the  line,  and  come  upon  our 
ground,  he  is  secure.  Our  law  is  not  only  ignorant  of 
his  guilt,  but  affords  him  protection  against  his  pursuer. 
And  so  of  criminals  here,  who  escape  to  other  countries. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  only  blind  to  all  that  passes  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  but  beyond  its  own  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, all  is  blankness  and  nonentity. 

How  small,  therefore,  —  we  might  almost  say  how 
insignificant,  —  a  portion  of  those  acts  which  constitute 
human  happiness  or  miser)',  in  the  sight  of  men,  — 
which  make  up  human  innocence  or  guilt,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  —  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  legal  tri- 
bunals! It  almost  seems  a  mockery  to  refer  to  the 
courts  as  having  any  capacity  to  advance  the  work  of 
civilization,  or  to  restore  to  the  heart  of  man  the 
defaced  image  of  his  Maker. 
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Let  US  look  at  another,  and  one  which  is  regarded  as 
the  principal,  instrumentality  for  the  reformation  of 
mankind ;  —  we  mean  the  institution  of  the  clergy  or 
church.  This  is  an  instrumentality  sustained  and 
worked  at  an  immense  cost  of  time,  and  talent,  and 
wealth ;  yet,  in  the  first  place,  one  half,  at  least,  of  the 
whole  community,  lies  outside  of  its  reforming  influ- 
ences. One  half  of  mankind  hear  nothing  and  see 
nothing  of  the  stated  ministrations  of  the  church. 
Conceding,  then,  to  these  ministrations  the  fullest  effi- 
cacy, within  their  limited  circle,  yet  they  do  not  inspire 
hope  or  allay  fear,  in  regard  to  the  multitudes  who 
are  beyond  the  circumference  of  their  action. 

Again,  the  church  addresses  itself  principally  to 
men,  to  adults,  to  those  whose  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting  are  established,  who  have  made  their  choice 
among  the  objects  of  life,  have  commenced  the  race  in 
pursuit  of  them,  and  have  already  acquired  such  mo- 
mentum and  headway,  that  they  can  hardly  be  arrested 
by  secondary  causes.  The .  clergy,  as  clergy,  do  but 
little  to  guide  the  stream  of  infant  thought  and  feeling 
as  it  gushes  clear  from  the  spring,  at  a  time  when  the 
direction  of  its  channel  might  be  turned  by  a  motion 
of  the  hand ;  —  custom  and  stipulation  do  not  make  it 
a  part  of  their  duty  to  watch  sedulously  over  the  fount- 
ain of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  save  its  waters  from 
pollution ;  but  they  wait  until  the  tiny  current  of 
youth  swells  into  the  river  of  wild  and  passionate  man- 
hood, and  becomes  wide,  and  deep,  and  foul  with 
earthly  stains ;  and  it  is  then,  when  its  vast  volume 
sweeps  rapid  and  headlong  to  the  cataract,  that  they 
strive  to  arrest  its  impetuous  course,  and  to  filter  out 
the  impurities  from  its  multitudinous  waters. 

Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice,  in  this  connection,  that 
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by  tradition  and  the  common  usages  of  the  age,  —  or 
by  some  force  equivalent  to  a  law,  —  our  spiritual 
guides  address  but  a  small  part  of  the  various  faculties 
of  the  human  mind.  They  speak  only  from  one  set  of 
faculties  in  their  own  minds,  and  to  one  set  only  in  the 
minds  of  their  hearers ;  and  thus,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  but  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
times,  they  sometimes  leave  a  feeling  of  want  or  incom- 
pleteness, which  seeks  for  relief  elsewhere,  and  often, 
in  improper  gratifications.  The  many-toned  soul  is 
not  satisfied,  when  the  performer  strikes  but  a  few  of 
the  numerous  strings  which  make  its  music.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  not  mentioned  either  in  complaint  or  dis- 
paragement of  those  who  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  but  only  to  show  that  their  agency,  powerful  and 
indispensable  as  it  is,  does  not  supersede  the  necessity 
of  something  still  more  pervading  and  comprehensive, 
and  beginning  further  back  in  the  formation  of  human 
character. 

The  only  instrumentality  left  is  that  of  Public 
Schools.  This  institution,  like  the  law,  takes  cogni- 
zance of  outward  actions.  Like  the  church,  it  enters 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  and  inquires  there  what 
are  its  motives,  affections,  purposes,  —  whetiier  they  flow 
out  into  action,  or  are  indulged  only  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  thought.  But  it  possesses  two  grand,  fun- 
damental attributes,  peculiar  to  itself.  One  of  its 
points  of  superiority,  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  the 
world,  consists  in  its  universality.  It  may  be  made 
co-extensive  with  our  territory,  —  finding  its  way  where 
less  diffusible  influences  do  not  penetrate,  searching 
out  every  dark  spot  in  the  land,  and  filling  it  with 
light.  And,  secondly,  its  action  is  upon  childhood. 
Every  effort  made  here  propagates  its  influence  over 
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the  whole  life.  Impulses  given  in  the  cradle  reach  to 
the  grave.  The  words  spoken  in  the  ear  of  infancy  do 
not  die.  Their  echoes  come  back  at  each  successive 
turn  in  the  journey  of  life ;  they  are  heard  in  old  age, 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  even  though  the  outward 
ear  may  have  become  too  dead  for  the  thunder  to 
awaken. 

The  time  of  childhood,  too,  is  valueless,  or  of  little 
comparative  valtie.  Its  six  days  are  not  worth  one 
day  of  the  parent  for  labor.  Its  mind,  also,  is  not  pre- 
occupied. It  is  not  burdened  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  a  subsistence.  It  looks  but  a  little  way 
into  the  doubtful  future,  and  what  it  sees,  it  sees  with 
the  eye  of  hope,  and  not  of  fear.  Hence  the  mind  is 
open,  receptive,  watching,  and  eager  to  catch  whatever 
is  thrown  to  it ;  and  the  seed  of  good  instructions  sown 
in  it,  at  this  period,  is  not  choked  with  the  cares  of  the 
world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of 
other  things  entering  in,  and  thus  made  unfruitful. 

In  these  circumstances,  then,  lies  the  superiority  of 
schools  over  all  other  human  agencies.  But  without 
good  teachers,  there  cannot  be  good  schools ;  and  we 
have  as  little  right  to  expect  good  teachers  without 
adopting  adequate  means  to  prepare  them,  as  we  have 
to  expect  beautiful  gardens  and  cultivated  fields  to 
spring  up  spontaneously  in  the  wilderness.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  the  inestimable  value  of  the  first  Re- 
solve we  have  quoted,  opens  upon  us  at  once  in  all  its 
beauty  and  amplitude.  It  provides  the  means  of  pre- 
paring good  teachers,  and  thus  of  placing  our  hopes  of 
human  improvement  upon  solid  grounds  of  fact  and 
reason. 

In  unfolding  the  utility  of  this  measure,  we  must 
pass  by  the  various  considerations  that  lie  upon  the 
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surface,  and  are  obvious  to  all,  and  invite  the  attention 
of  oar  readers  to  a  single  point  that  is  not  so  apparent, 
jet  one  of  invaluable  and  indispensable  importance  in 
the  great  work  by  which  civilization  is  to  be  extended 
outward  and  onward  until  it  shall  reach  and  bless  the 
neglected  and  miserable  portion  of  our  fellow-beings 
now  alive,  and  prepare  a  better  world  for  the  reception 
of  the  millions  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

In  all  the  towns  in  our  Commonwealth,  —  in  the 
small  and  obscure,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  cities  and 
in  other  populous  places,  —  there  are  many  children,  — 
orphans,  or  those  who,  in  the  curse  of  vicious  parent- 
age, suffer  a  worse  evil  than  orphanage,  —  children 
doomed  to  incessant  drudgery,  and  who,  from  the 
straitened  circumstances  of  the  household,  from  awk- 
wardness of  manners,  or  indigence  in  dress,  never 
emerge  from  their  solitude  and  obscurity,  and  therefore 
necessarily  grow  up  with  all  the  coarseness,  narrow- 
ness, prejudices,  and  bad  manners,  almost  inseparable 
from  spending  the  years  of  non-age  in  entire  seclusion 
from  the  world.  This  is  a  true  picture  of  the  condi- 
tion of  many  children  in  every  town  in  the  State. 
Although  there  may  be  a  few  exceptions,  in  regard  to 
$<mSy  as  to  the  effects  which  these  misfortunes  of  birth 
and  parentage  tend  to  produce,  yet  there  are  scarcely 
any  such  exceptions  in  regard  to  datighters.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  a  vigorous-minded  boy  niay 
break  away  from  the  dark  hovel  where  his  eyes  first 
saw  the  light,  and  go  abroad  in  quest  of  better  fort- 
unes ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  such  option  in  regard  to 
girls.  As  a  general  rule,  they  will  remain  at  home, 
until,  perhaps,  the  relation  of  marriage  is  entered  into 
with  some  individual  of  fortunes  similar  to  their  own, 
when  it  will  become  their  turn   to  rear  up  children 
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after  the   model   which  was   furnished   in   their  own 
degraded  and  degrading  birthplace. 

Now,  in  the  common  course  of  events,  and  without 
the  instrumentality  of  schools,  this  class  of  children, 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  minority,  would 
never  be  brought  into  communication  or  acquaintance 
with  a  single  educated,  intelligent,  benevolent  individ- 
ual,— with  one  who  loves  children  with  a  wise  and 
forecasting  love,  —  with  one  whose  manners  are  refined, 
whose  tastes  and  sentiments  are  pure  and  elevating,  — 
who  can  display  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  knowl- 
edge, and  win  others  to  obtain  what  they  cannot  fail  to 
admire.  The  most  which  this  class  of  children  would 
be  likely  to  see  of  any  educated  men,  would  be  when 
the  clergyman  should  make  his  brief  annual  parochial 
call,  or  when  the  physician  should  be  summoned  to 
administer  to  diseases  brought  on  by  ignorance  or  im- 
proper indulgences,  or  when  they  should  be  carried 
before  the  courts  to  answer  for  offences  which  their 
untaught  and  unchastened  passions  had  prompted 
them  to  commit.  But  let  a  company  of  well-educated, 
well-trained,  devoted  teachers  be  sent  into  the  school 
districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  hold  intercourse  and 
communion  with  these  children,  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month,  —  let  their  qualities  of  knowledge, 
dignity,  kindness,  purity,  and  refinement,  be  brought 
to  act  upon  the  ignorance,  vulgarity,  squalidness,  and 
obscenity,  of  these  neglected  and  perverted  beings, — 
and  how  inexpressibly  beautiful  it  would  be  to  see  the 
latter  gradually  enlightened,  purified,  and  humanized, 
by  the  benignant  influences  of  the  former,  —  to  see 
them  casting  off  not  only  the  foul  exuvice  of  the  surface, 
but  the  deeper  impurities  of  the  soul !  By  wise  pre- 
cepts, by  patterns  and  examples  of  what  is  good  and 
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greafc  in  human  character,  how  many  of  them  may  be 
led  to  admire,  to  reverence,  and  then  to  imitate !  O, 
how  beautiful  and  divine  the  work  by  which  the  jungles 
of  a  society  that  calls  itself  civilized,  can  be  cleared 
from  the  harpies,  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  foul  creeping 
things  which  now  dwell  therein  !  This  is  the  work  of 
civilization  and  Christianity ;  and  it  is  time  that  those 
who  call  upon  us  to  send  our  wealth  to  other  lands 
should  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  barbarism  and 
heathenism  around  their  own  doors.  It  is  time  that 
the  current  of  public  sentiment  should  be  changed  on 
another  point,  and  that  the  honor  and  glory  of  a  people 
should  be  held  to  consist  in  the  general  prevalence  of 
virtue  and  intelligence,  rather  than  in  the  production 
of  a  few  splendid  examples  of  genius  and  knowledge. 
In  the  great  march  of  society,  it  is  rather  our  duty  to 
bring  up  the  rear  than  to  push  forward  the  van ;  and  it 
will  be  to  the  ever-enduring  and  ever-expanding  re- 
nown of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  1842  that 
they  have  adopted  and  acted  upon  tliis  broad  principle 
of  philanthropy  more  completely  and  efficiently  than 
any  other  body  that  ever  held  in  its  hands  the  destinies 
of  mankind. 

As  to  the  Resolve  for  establishing  a  Library  in  every 
school  district  in  the  State,  it  was  a  fit  accompaniment 
of  the  preceding.  Without  the  other,  each  would  have 
been  incomplete.  Without  sound  instruction  in  the 
schools,  the  benefits  of  the  library  would  have  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  lost ;  and  without  the  library,  the  key 
of  knowledge  would  have  been  given,  while  the  treas- 
ures which  it  was  designed  to  unlock  would  have  been 
withheld.  Hence  each  was  the  supplement  of  the 
other ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  finite  mind  to  com- 
prehend the  blessings  their  united  action  will  diflfuse. 
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By  meaDS  of  the  library,  the  great  and  good  men  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  —  poets,  orators,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  sages,  and  divines,  will  come  and  take  up 
their  abode  in  every  secluded  nook  and  corner  of  our 
land,  and  sit  down  by  every  fireside  in  the  humblest 
and  lowliest  dwelling,  and  offer  to  take  the  young  by 
the  hand,  and  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  and  contem- 
plation of  this  glorious  universe,  —  the  handiwork  of 
God,  —  into  which  they  have  been  brought,  and  to 
unfold  the  marvels  of  their  own  physical  structure,  and 
the  profounder  and  more  awful  mysteries  of  their  spir- 
itual being,  and  to  display  before  them  the  heavenly 
beauty  of  truth,  and  justice,  and  benevolence,  and 
moral  intrepidity,  and  to  instil  into  their  young  hearts 
some  conceptions  of  the  adorable  character  of  their 
Creator.  How  many  youth  will  such  a  library  save 
who  would  otherwise  be  ruined ;  how  many  it  will  fill 
with  intelligence  who  would  otherwise  grope  in  perpet- 
ual darkness,  and,  under  the  cravings  of  an  unsatisfied 
mind,  become  misanthropes,  or  the  pests  of  society ! 
If  ever  an  act  was  done,  for  which  a  Legislature  might 
indulge  a  feeling,  —  not  of  pride,  but  a  far  nobler  and 
purer  feeling  than  pride,  — a  consciousness  that  a  great 
deed  has  been  performed,  and  is  no  longer  subject  to 
chance,  whose  blessed  influences  cannot  be  defeated, 
but  will  go  on,  and  make  the  whole  future  wiser,  better, 
and  happier,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  —  if 
ever  any  body  of  men  were  authorized  to  indulge  this 
feeling,  it  is  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  1842. 
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REMARKS  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  BRIDGE- 
WATER  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

(August  19, 1846.) 

Mr.  President  :  —  Among  all  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows that  have  ever  crossed  xny  path,  this  day's  radiance 
is  the  brightest.  Two  years  ago,  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  compromise  for  ten  years'  work,  as  hard  as 
any  I  had  ever  performed,  to  have  been  insured  that, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  I  bhould  see  what  our  eyes 
this  day  behold.  We  now  witness  the  completion  of  a 
new  and  beautiful  Normal  Schoolhouse  for  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater.  One  fortnight  from 
to-morrow,  another  house,  as  beautiful  as  this,  is  to  be 
dedicated  at  Westfield,  for  the  State  Normal  School  at 
that  place.  West  Newton  was  already  provided  for  by 
private  munificence.  Each  Normal  School  then  will 
occupy  a  house,  neat,  commodious,  and  well  adapted  to 
its  wants;  and  the  principals  of  the  schools  will  be 
relieved  from  the  annoyance  of  keeping  a  Normal  School 
in  an  ai-Normal  house. 

I  shall  not  even  advert  to  the  painful  causes  which 

have   hastened   this  most  desirable  consummation,  — 

since  what  was  meant  for  evil  has  resulted  in  so  much 

good.     Let  me,  however,  say  to  you,  as  the  moral  of 

this  result,  that  it  strengthens  in  my  own  mind  what  I 

have   always  felt ;  and   I   hope   it  will  strengthen,  or 

create,  in  all  your  minds,  a  repugnance  to  that  sickly 

and  cowardly  sentiment  of  the  poet,  which  made  him 

long 

**  For  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumor  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  wars. 
Might  never  reach  him  more." 
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There  is  oppression  in  the  world  which  almost 
crushes  the  life  out  of  humanity.  There  is  deceit, 
which  not  only  ensnares  the  unwary,  but  almost 
abolishes  the  security,  and  confidence,  and  delight, 
which  rational  and  social  beings  ought  to  enjoy  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other.  There  are  wars,  and  the 
question  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  tortures  the 
good  man  a  thousand  times  more  than  any  successes  or 
defeats  of  either  belligerent.  But  the  feeling  which 
springs  up  spontaneously  in  my  mind,  and  which  I  hope 
springs  up  spontaneously  in  your  minds,  my  friends,  in 
view  of  the  errors,  and  calamities,  and  iniquities  of  the 
race,  is  not  to  flee  from  the  world,  but  to  remain  in  it; 
not  to  hie  away  to  forest  solitudes  or  hermit  cells,  but 
to  confront  selfishness,  and  wickedness,  and  ignorance, 
at  whatever  personal  peril,  and  to  subdue  and  extirpate 
them,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
feeling  like  this  among  your  friends,  and  the  friends 
of  the  sacred  cause  of  education  in  which  you  have 
enlisted,  you  well  know  that  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Massachusetts  would  have  been  put  down,  and  that 
this  day  never  would  have  shone  to  gladden  our  hearts 
and  to  reward  our  toils  and  sacrifices.  Let  no  man 
who  knows  not  what  has  been  suflFered,  what  has  been 
borne  and  forborne,  to  bring  to  pass  the  present  event, 
accuse  me  of  an  extravagance  of  joy. 

Mr.  President :  I  consider  this  event  as  marking  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  education,  —  which,  as  we  all 
know,  is  the  progress  of  civilization,  —  on  this  western 
continent  and  throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  Normal  Schoolhouse  ever  erected  in 
Massachusetts, —  in  the  Union, — in  this  hemisphere. 
It  belongs  to  that  class  of  events  which  may  happen 
once,  but  are  incapable  of  being  repeated. 
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I  believe  Normal  Schools  to  be  a  new  instrumentality 
in  the  advancement  of  the  race.  I  believe  that,  without 
them,  Free  Schools  themselves  would  be  shorn  of  their 
strengtli  and  their  healing  power,  and  would  at  length 
become  mere  charity  schools,  and  thus  die  out  in  fact 
and  in  form.  Neither  the  art  of  printing,  nor  the  trial  by 
jury,  nor  a  free  press,  nor  free  suffrage,  can  long  exist, 
to  any  beneficial  and  salutary  purpose,  without  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers ;  for,  if  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  teachers  be  allowed  to  degenerate,  the 
Free  Schools  will  become  pauper  schools,  and  the 
pauper  schools  will  produce  pauper  souls,  and  the  free 
press  will  become  a  false  and  licentious  press,  and 
ignorant  voters  will  become  venal  voters,  and  through 
the  medium  and  guise  of  republican  forms,  an  oligarchy 
of  profligate  and  flagitious  men  will  govern  the  land  ; 
nay,  the  universal  diffusion  and  ultimate  triumph  of  all- 
glorious  Christianity  itself  must  await  the  time  when 
knowledge  shall  be  diffused  among  men  through  the 
instrumentality  of  good  schools.  Coiled  up  in  this 
institution,  as  in  a  spring,  there  is  a  vigor,  whose  un- 
coiling may  wheel  the  spheres. 

But  this  occasion  brings  to  mind  the  past  history 
of  these  schools,  not  less  than  it  awakens  our  hopes  and 
convinces  our  judgment  respecting  their  future  suc- 
cess. 

I  hold,  sir,  in  my  hand,  a  paper,  which  contains  the 
origin,  the  source,  the  punctum  saliens,  of  the  Normal 
Schools  of  Massachusetts.^     It  will  be  observed  that 

'  Here  Mr.  Mann  read  a  note  from  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  dated 
March  10th,  1838,  authorizing  him,  Mr.  Manu,  to  say  to  the  Legislature, 
that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  given  by  an  individual  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Common  Schools,  provided  the  Ijegislt^ 
ture  would  give  an  equal  sum.  The  reading  was  received  with  great 
applause. 
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this  note  refers  to  a  conversation  held  on  the  evening 
previous  to  its  date.  The  time,  the  spot,  the  words  of 
that  conversation  can  never  be  erased  from  my  soul. 
This  day,  triumphant  over  the  past,  auspicious  for  the 
future,  then  rose  to  ray  sight.  By  the  auroral  light  of 
hope,  I  saw  company  after  company  go  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  these  institutions,  like  angel  ministers,  to 
spread  abroad,  over  waste  spiritual  realms,  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  the  delights  of  virtue.  Thank  God,  the 
enemies  who  have  since  risen  up  to  oppose  and  malign 
us,  did  not  cast  their  hideous  shadows  across  that 
beautiful  scene. 

The  proposition  made  to  the  Legislature  was 
accepted,  almost  without  opposition,  in  both  branches ; 
and  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1839,  the  first  Normal 
School,  consisting  of  only  three  pupils,  was  opened  at 
Lexington,  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  now  sits 
before  me,  —  Mr.  Cyrus  Pierce,  of  Nantucket,  —  then  of 
island,  but  now  of  continental  fame.  I  say  that,  though 
the  average  number  of  Mr.  Pierce's  school  is  now  from 
sixty  to  eighty ;  and  though  this  school,  at  the  present 
term,  consists  of  one  hundred  pupils,  yet  the  first  term 
of  the  first  school  opened  with  three  pupils  only.  The 
truth  is,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  so,  the 
Normal  Schools  had  to  come  to  prepare  a  way  for  them- 
selves, and  to  show,  by  practical  demonstration,  what 
they  were  able  to  accomplish.  Like  Christianity  itself, 
had  they  waited  till  the  world  at  large  called  for  them, 
or  was  ready  to  receive  them,  they  would  never  have 
come. 

In  September,  1839,  two  other  Normal  Schools  were 
established,  one  at  Barre,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
since  removed  to  Westfiekl,in  the  county  of  Hampden; 
and  the  other  at  this  place,  whose  only  removal   has 
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been  a  constant  moving  onwards  and  upwards,  to  higher 
and  higher  degrees  of  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

In  tracing  down  the  history  of  these  schools  to  the 
present  time,  I  prefer  to  bring  into  view,  rather  the 
agencies  that  have  helped,  than  the  obstacles  which 
have  opposed  them. 

I  say,  then,  that  I  believe  Massachusetts  to  have  been 
the  only  State  in  the  Union,  where  Normal  Schools 
could  have  been  established  ;  or  where,  if  established, 
they  would  have  been  allowed  to  continue.  At  the 
time  they  were  established,  five  or  six  thousand 
teachers  were  annually  engaged  in  our  Common 
Schools  ;  and  probably  nearly  as  many  more  were  look- 
ing forward  to  the  same  occupation.  These  incum- 
bents and  expectants,  together  with  their  families  and 
circles  of  relatives  and  acquaintances,  would  probably 
have  constituted  the  greater  portion  of  active  influence 
on  school  affairs  in  the  State  ;  and  had  they,  as  a  body, 
yielded  to  the  invidious  appeals  that  were  made  to  them 
by  a  few  agents  and  emissaries  of  evil,  they  might  have 
extinguished  the  Normal  Schools,  as  a  whirlwind  puts 
out  a  taper.  I  honor  the  great  body  of  Common 
School  teachers  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  magnanimity 
they  have  displayed  on  this  subject.  I  know  that 
many  of  them  have  said,  almost  in  so  many  words,  and, 
what  is  nobler,  they  have  acted  as  they  have  said :  — 
"  We  are  conscious  of  our  deficiencies ;  we  are  grateful 
for  any  means  that  will  supply  them,  —  nay,  we  are 
ready  to  retire  from  our  places  when  better  teachers 
can  be  found  to  fill  them.  We  derive,  it  is  true,  our 
daily  bread  from  school-keeping,  but  it  is  better  that 
our  bodies  should  be  pinched  with  hunger  than  that 
the  souls  of  children  should  starve  for  want  of  mental 
nourishment ;  and  we  should  be  unworthy  of  the  husks 
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which  the  swine  do  eat,  if  we  could  prefer  our  own 
emolument  or  comfort  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  of  the  rising  generation.  We  give  you  our 
hand  and  our  heart  for  the  glorious  work  of  improving 
the  schools  of  Massacliusetts,  while  we  scorn  the  base- 
ness of  the  men  who  would  appeal  to  our  love  of  gain, 
or  of  ease,  to  seduce  us  from  the  path  of  duty."  This 
statement  does  no  more  than  justice  to  the  noble  con- 
duct of  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  Massachusetts. 
To  be  sure,  there  always  have  been  some  who  have 
opposed  the  Normal  Schools,  and  who  will,  probably, 
continue  to  oppose  them  as  long  as  they  live,  lest  they 
themselves  should  be  superseded  by  a  class  of  compe- 
tent teachers.  These  are  they  who  would  arrest  edu- 
cation where  it  is  ;  because  they  cannot  keep  up  with 
it,  or  overtake  it  in  its  onward  progress.  But  the 
wheels  of  education  are  rolling  on,  and  they  who  will 
not  go  with  them  must  go  under  them. 

The  Normal  Schools  were  supposed  by  some  to  stand 
in  an  antagonistic  relation  to  academies  and  select 
schools;  and  some  teachers  of  academies  and  select 
schools  have  opposed  them.  They  declare  that  they 
can  make  as  good  teachers  as  Normal  Schools  can.  But, 
sir,  academies  and  select  schools  have  existed  in  this 
State,  in  great  numbers,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
A  generation  of  school  teachers  does  not  last,  at  the 
extent,  more  than  three  or  four  years ;  so  that  a  dozen 
generations  of  teachers  have  passed  through  our  Public 
Schools  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Now,  if  the 
academies  and  high  schools  can  supply  an  adequate 
number  of  school  teachers,  why  have  they  not  done  it? 
We  have  waited  half  a  century  for  them.  Let  them 
not  complain  of  us,  because  we  are  unwilling  to  wait 
half  a  century  more.     Academies   are   good   in   their 
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place;  colleges  are  good  in  their  place.  Both  have 
done  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  The 
standard  of  intelligence  is  vastly  higher  now,  than  it 
would  have  been  without  their  aid ;  but  they  have  not 
provided  a  sufficiency  of  competent  teachers;  and  if 
they  perform  their  appropriate  duties  hereafter,  as  they 
have  done  heretofore,  they  cannot  supply  them ;  and  I 
cannot  forbear,  Mr.  President,  to  express  my  firm  con- 
viction, that  if  the  work  is  to  be  left  in  their  hands,  we 
never  can  have  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  for  our 
Common  Schools,  without  a  perpetual  Pentecost  of 
miraculous  endowments. 

But  if  any  teacher  of  an  academy  had  a  right  to  be 
jealous  of  the  Normal  Schools,  it  was  a  gentleman  now 
before  me,  who,  at  the  time  when  the  Bridgewater 
Normal  School  came  into  his  town,  and  planted  itself 
by  the  path  which  led  to  his  door,  and  offered  to  teach 
gratuitously  such  of  the  young  men  and  women  attend- 
ing his  school,  as  had  proposed  to  become  teachers  of 
Common  Schools,  instead  of  opposing  it,  acted  with  a 
high  and  magnanimous  regard  to  the  great  interests  of 
humanity.  So  far  from  opposing,  he  gave  his  voice,  his 
vote,  and  his  purse,  for  the  establishment  of  the  school, 
whose  benefits,  you,  my  young  friends,  have  since 
enjoyed.  (Great  applause.)  Don't  applaud  yet,  for  I 
have  better  things  to  tell  of  him  than  this.  In  the 
winter  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1840,  it  is  well 
known  that  a  powerful  attack  was  made,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  upon  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  all  the  improvements  which  had 
then  been  commenced,  and  which  have  since  produced 
such  beneficent  and  abundant  fruits.  It  was  proposed 
to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  go  back  to 
the  condition  of  things  in  1837.     It  was  proposed  to 
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abolish  the  Normal  Schools,  and  to  throw  back  with 
indignity,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dwight,  the  money  he 
had  given  for  their  support. 

That  attack  combined  all  the  elements  of  opposition 
which  selfishness  and  intolerance  had  created, — whether 
latent  or  patent.  It  availed  itself  of  the  argument 
of  expense.  It  appealed  invidiously  to  the  pride  of 
teachers.  It  menaced  Prussian  despotism  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  imitating  Prussia  in  preparing 
teachei's  for  schools.  It  fomented  political  partisanship. 
It  invoked  religious  bigotry.  It  united  them  all  into 
one  phalanx,  animated  by  various  motives,  but  intent 
upon  a  single  object.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
referred  was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  and  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Greene,  of  New  Bedfoi*d,  made  a  minority  report,  and 
during  the  debate  which  followed,  he  defended  the 
Board  of  Education  so  ably,  and  vindicated  the 
necessity  of  Normal  Schools  and  other  improvements 
so  convincingly,  that  their  adversaries  were  foiled,  and 
these  institutions  were  saved.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
I  refer  is  the  Hon.  John  A.  Shaw,  now  Superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  New  Orleans. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  noble  and  generous 
conduct  which  we  are  bound  this  day  to  acknowledge. 
I  see  before  roe  a  gentleman  who,  though  occupying 
a  station  in  the  educational  world  far  above  anv  of 
the  calamities  or  the  vicissitudes  that  can  befall  the 
Common  Schools,  —  though,  pecuniarily  considered,  it 
is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  hi  in  whether  the 
Common  Schools  flourish  or  decline,  —  yet,  from  the 
beginning,  and  esj>ecially  in  the  crisis  to  which  I  have 
just  adverted,  came  to   our  rescue,  and    g;ive   all    his 
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influence,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  teacher,  to  the  promotion 
of  our  cause ;  and  whom  those  who  may  resort  hither, 
from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  this  building  shall  stand, 
will  have  occasion  to  remember,  not  only  with  warm 
einotions  of  the  h«art,  but,  during  the  wintry  season 
of  the  year,  with  warm  sensations  of  the  body  also.^ 
I  refer  to  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson. 

These  are  some  of  the  incidents  of  our  early  history. 
The  late  events  which  have  resulted  in  the  generous 
donations  of  individuals,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Legislature,  for  the  erection  of  this,  and  another  edifice 
at  Westfield,  as  a  residence  and  a  home  for  the  Normal 
Schools,  —  these  events,  I  shall  consult  my  own  feel- 
ings, and  perhaps  I  may  add,  the  dignity  and  forbear- 
ance which  belong  to  a  day  of  triumph,  in  passing  by 
without  remark.^ 

^  Mr.  Emenon  had  famished  at  his  own  expense,  the  fomaoe  hy  whioh 
the  new  sohoolhoase  was  to  be  wanned. 

^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Waterston,  who  had  been  instramental  in  getting  up 
the  subscription  to  erect  the  two  schoolhouses,  arose,  and  completed  the 
history.  He  stated,  in  brief,  that  the  idea  of  providing  suitable  buildings 
for  the  Normal  Schools  originated  with  some  thirty  or  forty  friends  of 
popular  education,  who,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  had  met,  in 
Boston,  in  the  winter  of  1844-5,  to  express  their  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Mann  in  the  vexatious  conflict  which  he  had  so  successfully  maintained ; 
and  who  desired,  in  some  suitable  way,  to  express  their  approbation  of  his 
course  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  and  difficult  work  of  reforming  our 
Common  Schools.  At  this  meeting,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  bestow 
upon  Mr.  Mann  some  token  evincive  of  the  personal  and  public  regard  of 
its  members;  but,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  it  was  suggested  that  it  would 
be  far  more  grateful  and  acceptable  to  him  to  furnish  some  substantial 
and  efficient  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  great  work  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  and  in  removing  those  obstacles  and  hiiiderances  both  to  his 
own  success  and  to  the  progress  of  the  cause,  which  nothing  but  an 
expenditure  of  money  could  effect.  No  way  seemed  so  well  adapted  to 
this  purpose  as  the  placing  of  the  Normal  Schools  upon  a  firm  and  lasting 
basis,  by  furnishing  them  with  suitable  and  permanent  buildings;  and 
the  persons  present  thereupon  pledged  themselves  to  famish  ^5,000,  and 
to  ask  the  Legislature  to  furnish  a  like  sum  for  this  important  purpose. 
The  grant  was  cheerfully  made  by  the  Legislature,  whose  good  will  has 
since  been  further  expressed  by  a  liberal  grant,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
those  temporary  N<»rmal  Schools,  called  Teachers'  Institutes. 
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I  have,  my  young  friends,  former  and  present  pupils 
of  the  school,  but  a  single  word  more  to  say  to  you  on 
this  occasion.  It  is  a  word  of  caution  and  admonition. 
You  have  enjoyed,  or  are  enjoying,  advantages  superior 
to  most  of  those  engaged  in  our  Common  Schools. 
Never  pride  yourselves  upon  these  advantages.  Think 
of  them  often,  but  always  as  motives  to  greater  diligence 
and  exertion,  not  as  points  of  superiority.  As  you  go 
forth,  after  having  enjoyed  the  bounty  of  the  State,  you 
will  probably  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination. 
Submit  to  it  without  complaint.  More  will  sometimes 
be  demanded  of  you  than  is  reasonable.  Bear  it  meekly, 
and  exhaust  your  time  and  strength  in  performing  your 
duties,  rather  than  in  vindicating  your  rights.  Be 
silent,  even  when  you  are  misrepresented.  Turn  aside 
when  opposed,  i*ather  than  confront  opposition  with 
i*esistance.  Bear  and  forbear,  not  defending  yourselves, 
so  much  as  trusting  to  your  works  to  defend  you.  Yet, 
in  counselling  you  thus,  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
be  a  total  non-resistant;  —  a  perfectly  passive,  non- 
elastic  sand-bag,  in  society ;  but  I  would  not  have  you 
resist  until  the  blow  be  aimed,  not  so  much  at  you,  as, 
through  you,  at  the  sacred  cause  of  human  improve- 
ment, in  which  you  are  engaged,  —  a  point  at  which 
forbearance  would  be  allied  to  crime. 

To  the  young  ladies  who  are  here,  —  teachers  and 
those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  become  teachers, 
—  I  would  say,  that,  if  there  be  any  human  being  whom 
I  ever  envied,  it  is  they.  As  I  have  seen  them  go,  day 
after  dav*  and  mouth  after  montlu  with  inexhaustible 
cheerfulness  and  gentleness,  to  their  obscure,  unobserved, 
and  I  might  almost  say,  unrequited  labors,  I  have 
thought  tliat  I  would  n\ther  fill  their  phice,  than  l>e  one 
in  the  proudest  iriuinj»lial  procossiiMi  that  ever  received 
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the  acclamations  of  a  city,  though  I  myself  were  the 
crowned  victor  of  the  ceremonies.  May  Heaven  forgive 
them  for  the  only  sin  which,  as  I  hope,  they  ever 
commit,  —  that  of  tempting  me  to  break  the  command- 
ment, by  coveting  the  blissfulness  and  purity  of  their 
quiet  and  secluded  virtues. 


DUTY  OF  PARENTS  TO  CO-OPERATE  WITH 

TEACHERS    (1846). 

What  a  title!  what  a  subject!  What  should  we 
say,  if  some  person  should  soberly  present  to  us  an 
essay  on  the  duty  of  one  hand  to  co-operate  with  the 
other  in  working ;  or  of  one  foot  to  co-operate  with  the 
other  in  walking  ?  Are  there,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  any 
parents  who  do  not  co-operate  with  the  teachers  of 
their  own  children?  and  is  not  the  above  title  an 
ingeniously-constructed  libel  on  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  land,  insinuating  their  guilt  in  the  non-perform- 
ance of  one  of  the  plainest,  clearest,  most  imperative 
duties  belonging  to  the  parental  relation  ? 

And  yet,  in  all  school  reports,  in  essays  and  public 
addresses  on  the  subject  of  Common  School  education, 
this  is  a  stereotyped,  ever-recurring  phrase.  Take  up 
the  Abstracts  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Returns,  or 
the  Reports  of  the  County  Superintendents  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  or  any  document  or  book  exposi- 
tory of  the  preliminaries,  the  essentials,  the  indispens- 
able conditions  of  prosperity,  in  any  system  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  one  can  hardly  open  to  a  place  where 
this  subject  is  not  introduced,  enforced,  dwelt  upon,  as 
though  some  enormous  wrong  existed ;  as  though  the 
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law  of  parental  love,  which  nature  has  so  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  human  heart,  had  been  in  some  strange 
way  suspended,  or  superseded,  and  evils,  imminent  and 
incalculable,  were  to  be  the  consequence. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  co-operate  with  teachers! 
One  is  tempted  to  ask  how  it  can  be  otherwise  than 
that  they  should  co-operate.  It  is  a  parent's  duty  to 
educate  his  children,  —  to  develop  their  faculties,  to 
store  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  to  train  them 
to  the  control  and  regulation  of  their  appetites  and 
passions.  It  is  as  much  a  parent's  duty  to  do  these 
things,  as  to  avert  starvation  by  supplying  them  with 
food ;  or  to  save  them  from  death  by  furnishing  gar- 
ments and  shelter ;  or  to  prevent  them  from  perishing 
in  the  water  or  in  fire.  It  would  be  well  if  all  parents 
were  personally  competent  to  the  performance  of  this 
duty.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  a  vast 
majority  of  parents  are  unable,  either  on  account  of 
their  own  deficient  education,  or  from  want  of  time,  to 
attend,  in  person,  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  An 
arrangement  is  therefore  entered  into,  by  which  all  the 
parents,  living  within  a  convenient  distance  from  a 
common  centre,  associate  themselves  together,  and,  in 
'their  joint  capacity,  employ  a  teacher,  to  perform  for 
them,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  a  duty  which 
they  cannot  attend  to,  or  can  only  discharge  imper- 
fectly. Thus  the  teacher  becomes  their  agent,  supply- 
ing their  place,  and  doing  their  dut3\  He  is  not  an 
intruder,  invading  their  precincts  with  force  and  arms, 
and  usurping  a  portion  of  their  rightful  authority.  He 
is  not  a  rival,  maintaining  a  competition  with  them, 
grasping  at  their  privileges,  and  striving  to  supplant 
them  either  in  the  control  or  the  afifections  of  their 
children  ;  but  he  is  their  substitute,  their  helper,  their 
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friend ;  doing  what  they  themselves  should  do,  or  cause 
to  be  done.  And  the  simple  question  is,  whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  they  shall  help  him  or  hin- 
der him ;  whether  they  shall  obstruct  or  facilitate  his 
efforts;  scatter  obstacles  or  furtherances  along  his 
path.  While  the  teacher  is  aiding  the  parent  to  do  bis 
own  work,  shall  the  parent  encourage  and  counseU  or 
baffle  and  thwart  him  ?  that  is,  —  for  it  comes  precisely 
to  this  in  the  end,  —  shall  the  parent  undo,  with  one 
hand,  what  he  is  doing  with  the  other,  and  render  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  desires,  and  the  discharge 
of  his  own  duties,  impossible  ?  Shall  he  cut  off  his  own 
hands,  and  put  out  his  own  eyes  ? 

In  the  present  complicated  relations  of  society  and 
of  business,  most  men  undertake  to  do  more  than  they 
can  personally  accomplish.  No  one,  indeed,  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  co-operation  of  others.  The  farmer 
has  a  larger  farm  than  he  can  cultivate  with  his  own 
hands ;  the  manufacturer  cannot  run  every  part  of  his 
own  machinery;  the  artisan  and  mechanic  underlet 
portions  of  the  work  they  have  undertaken  to  do  for 
their  customers.  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  —  and 
it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  no  one  thinks 
anything  about  it,  —  they  employ  laborers,  operatives, 
workmen,  or  journeymen,  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
their  respective  departments  of  business,  and  to  com- 
plete what  they  have  undertaken  to  do.  Now,  what 
would  be  the  pecuniary  consequences,  if  farmer,  manu- 
facturer, and  mechanic  should  constantly  pass  to  and 
fro,  among  their  respective  workmen,  ploughing  up 
fields  of  grain  which  had  been  sown ;  cutting  half-fin- 
ished webs  of  cloth  out  of  the  loom,  or  burning  a  house, 
or  demolishing  a  machine,  which  their  workmen  were 
constructinor  from  their  own  materials  ?     Yet  these  are 
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wholly  inadequate  illustrations  of  the  folly  of  a  parent, 
who  interferes  with  and  perplexes  a  teacher,  while 
instructing  or  training  his  child.  Waste  lands  can  be 
reclaimed  by  cultivation,  new  products  of  the  factory 
obtained,  and  another  house  rise  upon  a  foundation 
strown  with  the  ashes  of  its  predecessor.  But,  in  ac- 
quiring an  education,  lost  opportunities  are  irrevocable. 
Over  the  fleeting  years  of  a  child  the  sun  never  goesi 
back,  as  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  A  twist  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  child,  caused  by  the  parent's  pulling  in  one 
direction,  and  the  teacher  in  a  contrary  one,  can  never 
be  straightened;  for  the  bent  fibres  will  betray  the 
wrench  to  the  end  of  existence.  ^  -^ 

But  there  are  other  illustrations,  more  direct  and 
apposite  than  any  we  have  given.  In  the  whole  com- 
munity, not  the  head  of  a  family  can  be  found,  who 
does  not  know,  who  will  not  acknowledge,  that  a  unity, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  between  the  father  and 
mother  of  a  family,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
proper  government  of  the  children  ;  and  that  a  differ- 
ence in  parental  administration  is  fatal  to  the  best 
interests  of  those  who  are  its  unfortunate  subjects. 
Even  in  those  unhappy  cases,  where  an  irreconcilable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  between  the  father  and 
mother,  in  regard  to  the  best  modes  or  means  of  family 
government,  if  they  have  a  vestige  of  good  sense  re- 
maining, or  any  glimmering  perception  of  propriety, 
they  will  keep  that  difference  to  themselves.  When  be- 
fore their  children,  it  will  be  one  of  the  interdicted  sub- 
jects of  conversation,  and  they  will  earnestly  endeavor 
that  the  practical  administration  of  the  one  shall  not 
counterwork  that  of  the  other.  What  deplorable  conse- 
quences must  result  from  an  open  collision  between  those 
to  whom  allegiance  is  jointly  due!     How  can  children 
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ever  learn  to  obey,  when  a  cotnraand  issued  by  one 
parent  is  countermanded  by  the  other?  What  salutary 
efficacy  can  there  ever  be  in  discipline,  when  the  half- 
corrected  child  is  snatched  from  the  hand  that  is 
administering  punishment,  and  the  offender  is  left  to 
read  his  present  justification,  and  his  future  impunity, 
ih  the  rebuke  which  is  given  to  the  corrector?  What 
self-denial  will  a  child  ever  learn  to  practise,  if  a  dainty 
forbidden  to  him  by  one  parent,  is  openly  or  secretly 
given  to  him  by  the  other  ?  A  state  of  anarchy  is  bad 
enough,  in  which  to  rear  up  children  ;  but  two  hostile 
sovereigns,  alternately  exercising  their  authority,  grant- 
ing exemption  from  each  other's  laws,  and  vainly  striv- 
ing to  enforce  their  own,  would  ruin  any  kingdom, 
though  its  subjects  were  angels. 

In  most  families,  there  is  some  governess,  nursery- 
maid, upper  servant,  or  domestic,  to  whom,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  parental  authority  is  delegated.  During 
absence,  sickness,  or  while  engaged  in  business  or 
pleasure,  this  inmate  of  the  house  is  temporarily 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  children.  But  what 
efficiency  of  government  could  such  a  substitute  or 
agent  be  expected  to  exercise,  if  daily  subjected,  in  the 
presence  of  the  children,  to  the  condemnatory  or  dispar- 
aging remarks  of  the  parents  ?  Will  children  respect  a 
person  who  has  been  made  a  continual  object  of  ridi- 
cule before  them  ?  Will  they  receive  the  instructions  or 
heed  the  counsels  of  one  whom  they  have  been  led  to 
number  in  the  catalogue  of  dunces?  Will  they  yield 
prompt  and  affectionate  obedience  to  one  whom  they 
have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  petty  tyrant  and 
usurper?  When  the  arrival  of  an  assistant  in  the  in- 
struction or  government  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  is  hourly  expected,  do  any  sensible  parents 
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gather  their  children  around  them,  and,  by  way  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  new  relation  towards  a  stranger, 
into  which  they  are  about  to  enter,  do  they  say  to  them, 
"  Now,  my  chickens,  we  are  going  to  put  you  under  the 
care  of  a  hawk  "  ? 

Yet  what  better  is  it,  if  a  parent  speaks  disparagingly, 
before  his  children,  of  a  teacher,  who  is  expected,  with- 
in a  few  days,  to  come  into  the  neighborhood,  and  com- 
mence the  school  which  they  attend  ?  What  better  is 
it,  if,  after  the  school  has  been  commenced,  the  parent 
inquires  of  his  children  respecting  its  management ; 
and,  on  hearing  their  ex  parts^  and  probably  incom- 
plete, if  not  actually  erroneous  statements,  pronounces 
the  course  of  the  teacher  to  be  unskilful,  or  partial,  or 
cruel  ?  Still  worse,  far  worse  is  it,  if,  when  a  child  has 
committed  a  breach  of  some  well-known  rule, —  even 
though  that  rule  may  not  have  been  the  most  judicious 
or  unexceptionable,  —  and  has  been  subjected  to  the 
foreknown  penalty  of  his  transgression  ;  —  far  worse  is 
it,  we  repeat,  for  the  parent  to  receive  the  child  into 
his  embrace,  espouse  his  cause,  vindicate  his  offence, 
heap  abuse  upon  the  teacher,  and  threaten, —  perhaps 
even  execute  vengeance  upon  him,  by  public  denuncia- 
tion or  personal  assault;  —  and  all  this  without  making 
any  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Such 
a  course  is  a  tissue  of  wrongs.  It  is  a  combination 
of  various  injustice  in  a  single  act.  It  is  a  wrong 
against  the  teacher,  who  ought  not  to  be  condemned 
unheard.  It  is  a  wrong  to  his  own  child,  who  is  en- 
couraged thereby  to  renewed  disobedience.  It  is  a 
wrong  to  the  school,  and  to  the  great  cause  of  Popular 
Education  ;  because  it  tends  to  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  one,  and  to  defeat  the  sacred  object  of  the  other. 

Great  advantage  results  every  way,  —  to  the  pupil. 
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the  school,  and  the  cause,  —  when. parents  directly  €md 
efficiently  co-operate  with  a  teacher ;  thaf  Is,  work  with 
him.  The  expressive  phrase,  in  common  use^ pulling  at 
the  same  end  of  the  rope^  expresses  the  union  of  purpose 
and  of  effort,  which  ought  always  to  exist  between 
parent  and  teacher.  When  parents  and  teachers  attach 
themselves  to  a  child,  whether  it  be  by  the  cords  of 
love  or  of  fear,  and  then  pull  in  opposite  directions,  the 
child  will  not  remain  motionless  and  uninjured,  but  will 

ibe  drawn  in  twain. 

The  way  in  which  parents  are  bound  to  co-operate 
with  the  teacher  is,  to  send  their  children  and  his 
pupils  to  school  regularly  every  day,  and  punctually  at 
the  hour.  Parents  are  not  only  bound  to  fill  the 
satchel  of  their  children  with  the  requisite  books,  but 
to  see  that  their  minds  are  in  a  right  frame,. —  filled 
with  ardor  for  study,  with  love  for  the  school,  and  with 
respect  and  confidence  for  the  teacher.  A  district  with 
fifty  families  is  as  complicated  an  object  as  a  machine 
with  fifty  wheels.  What  kind  of  product  could  the 
best  workmen  turn  out,  if  some  half  dozen  of  the 
wheels  should  perversely  revolve  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion? 

But  the  duty  of  parental  co-operation  is  more  strik- 
ingly manifested  by  an  exhibition  of  the  mischiefs  con- 
sequent upon  parental  opposition.  Such  opposition  not 
only  forfeits  all  the  good  which  a  school  might  other- 
wise produce,  but  it  incurs  immense  evils ;  of  which 
the  perpetrator  and  his  own  children,  —  whom  he  is 
bound,  as  by  an  oath,  to  improve  and  bless,  —  must  suf- 
fer the  largest  share.  He  who  assails  the  teacher,  by 
alienating  from  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
children,  may  aim  a  deadly  dart  at  him,  but  he  pierces 

•  him  through  the  children  themselves. 
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Lest  any  one  should  say  that  the  doctrine  of  this 
article  upholds  a  sort  of  divine  right  in  the  teacher,  to 
demand,  under  all  circumstances,  the  support  of  the 
parent,  and  that  it  forbids  remonstrance  or  inquiry 
respecting  his  course  of  conduct,  we  say,  distinctly, 
that  we  mean  no  such  thing ;  —  that  this  article  tends 
to  no  such  conclusion.  Teachers  have  done  wrong; 
they  may  do  so  again  ;  and  teachers,  as  well  as  parents, 
must  abide  the  results  of  their  own  misconduct. 
Teachers  and  parents  alike  have  rights,  —  the  latter, 
both  on  their  own  account  and  on  account  of  their 
children.  If  there  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
children  have  been  maltreated  at  school,  let  private 
inquiry  be  made ;  and,  if  the  supposition  be  proved 
true,  let  the  wrong-doer  be  reprimanded  or  dismissed, 
as  the  aggravation  of  the  oflfence  may  require.  But 
while  he  is  teacher,  and  up  to  the  day  when  he  shall  be 
adjudged  no  longer  fit  to  exercise  this  honorable  call- 
ing, let  every  parent  do  what  he  can  to  make  his  rela- 
tion to  the  school  a  useful  relation,  and  free  from  the 
retinue  of  evils  that  come  in  the  train  of  opposition. 


DUTY  OF  CLERGYMEN  TO  VISIT  SCHOOLS 

(1846). 

In  our  last  number,  we  made  a  few  observations 
respecting  the  duty  of  parents  to  co-operate  with 
teachers,  in  the  education  of  their  children.  A  veteran 
teacher,  of  high  standing  among  his  professional  breth- 
ren, has  requested  us  to  consider  the  subject  whose 
title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  —  the  duty  of 
clergymen  to  visit  schools ;  —  and,  when  making  the 
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request,  he  said,  that  in  his  impatience,  he  had  declared 
to  his  own  minister,  "If  you  will  not  come  to  my  school, 
I  will  not  go  to  your  church." 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  teacher  is 
more  bound  to  attend  church,  or  the  minister  to  visit 
schools,  or  whether  the  non-performance  of  duty  by 
either  party  cancels  the  obligation  of  the  other,  we 
would  respectfully  but  earnestly  appeal  to  the  clergy- 
men of  Massachusetts,  not  to  forget,  amid  the  pressure 
of  their  strictly  parochial  duties,  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  Public  Schools.  Indeed,  we  presume 
that  no  one,  at  the  present  day,  would  gainsay  the 
remark,  that  the  visitation  of  the  Public  Schools  is  to 
be  enumerated  among  parochial  duties,  —  that  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  cure  of  souls.  For,  if  children  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  without  intellectual  cultivation  and 
without  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  — if,  in  addition 
to  that  wild  exuberance  of  the  appetites  and  passions, 
which  characterizes  barbarian  life,  their  vigorous  pro- 
pensities shall  shoot  forth  untrained  and  unpruned  amid 
all  the  hot  excitements  with  which  they  are  plied  by 
the  luxuries  and  the  ambitions  of  our  present  half- 
civilization,  or  one-sided  civilization,  —  if  they  are 
suffered,  we  say,  to  develop  themselves,  uncounselled 
and  unrestrained,  amid  these  goading  stimulants,  each 
clergyman  will  soon  have  heathen  in  abundance  to 
preach  to,  in  his  own  parish ;  and  he  may  go  on  a  daily 
mission  to  pagans,  without  quitting  his  own  society. 

There  are  peculiar  relations  which  the  Common 
Schools  bear  to  each  of  the  learned  professions.  In  all 
cases,  these  relations  should  secure  their  several  inter- 
ests and  regards;  but,  in  no  other  case  are  tliey  so 
intimate,  so  obligatory,  and  so  highly  remunerative,  as 
in  that  of  the  clerical. 
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For  centuries,  almost  all  the  learning  of  the  world 
was  confined  to  the  ecclesiastical  orders.  When  schools 
were  established,  subsequently  to  the  reformation, 
clergymen  were  their  teachers.  But  the  duty  of 
ministering  to  the  adult  portion  of  the  community,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  instructing  its  youth,  being 
considered  too  burdensome,  the  latter  function  was 
devolved  upon  laymen.  Hence,  lay  teachers  at  first 
were  only  substitutes  for  clerical  teachers.  In  Scot- 
land, at  the  present  day,  great  numbers,  —  probably  a 
great  majority,  —  of  all  the  masters  are  clergymen  in 
orders,  waiting  for  a  parish.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  indeed,  at  an  early  day,  clergymen  were  consti- 
tutionally debarred  from  holding  any  civil  ofl&ce  under 
the  government,  and  an  ineligibility  to  all  school  offices 
was  generally  held  to  be  within  the  disfranchisement; 
but  in  New  England,  the  tutelary  relation  which  they 
originally  bore  to  the  schools  has  never  been  dissolved. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  throughout  New  England,  that  the 
relation  between  the  minister  and  the  school  is  no 
longer  what  it  once  was;  but  the  nature  of  their 
respective  functions,  as  we  will  proceed  to  show, 
establishes  between  them,  to  a  great  extent,  a  commu- 
nity of  interests  and  objects,  which  nothing  but  the 
prostitution  of  a  legitimate  influence  to  unjust  and 
unholy  purposes  can  ever  dissolve. 

The  first  motive  we  would  present  to  clergymen  to 
induce  them  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
schools  is,  that  it  is  the  best  method  of  ingratiating  them- 
selves with  the  youth  of  the  community. 

Once,  the  clergymen  of  Massachusetts  were  settled 
over  territorial  parishes,  — just  as  a  governor  or  a  pro- 
consul was  ruler  over  a  province.  All  persons,  within 
certain     geographical    boundaries,    belonged     to     the 
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parochial  jurisdiction  of  the  one,  as  all  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  came  within  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  other.  Then,  the  minister  spoke  of  his  parish 
as  a  man  speaks  of  his  farm.  Every  child  born  within 
the  parochial  limits  was  supposed  to  owe  a  sort  of 
allegiance  to  the  settled  clergyman,  whoever  he  might 
be,  or  whatever  he  might  be ;  in  the  same  way  as, 
according  to  the  English  law,  every  one  born  within 
the  four  seas,  becomes  irredeemably,  by  that  event,  a 
subject  of  the  British  crown.  The  priest  said  "my 
people,"  and  the  people  said  "  my  priest." 

We  need  not  stop  to  contemplate  the  half-Papal 
authority  which  sometimes  grew  out  of  this  relation 
when  skilfully  used;  but  we,  though  claiming  no 
wisdom  or  honor  on  account  of  our  advanced  age,  are 
still  old  enough  to  have  seen  and  heard  a  clergyman,  at 
the  church  door,  on  the  Sabbath,  stop,  and  order  a 
company  of  full-grown  men  into  the  meeting-house, 
just  as  a  schoolmaster,  at  the  present  day,  orders  a 
group  of  loitering  boys  into  the  schoolroom. 

But  the  right  of  parochial  expatriation,  at  first  yielded, 
with  reluctance  and  exercised  with  many  embarrass- 
ments and  disabilities,  soon  became  common ;  and,  at 
last,  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment,  which  is  not 
likely  ever  to  go  backward,  swept  away  every  barrier 
which  obstructed  egress  ;  and  now,  a  child  that  is  born, 
or  a  man  who  establishes  his  residence,  under  the  eaves 
of  a  church,  is  no  more  bound,  and  feels  himself  no  more 
bound,  to  the  fellowship  or  the  faith  of  those  who  wor- 
ship in  it,  —  his  own  fathers  though  they  may  be,  —  than 
the  swallow,  that  builds  her  nest  in  the  belfry  for  one 
year,  feels  bound  to  return  to  it  the  next,  though  she 
might  find  elsewhere  a  sunnier  spot  and  a  balmier 
atmosphere. 
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Now,  can  any  substitute  or  equivalent,  on  the  part  of 
the  clergj'man,  be  found  for  this  lost  advantage?  A  child, 
at  the  present  day,  instead  of  being  necessarily  born 
inside  of  a  parish,  as  all  children  were  of  old,  is  neces- 
sarily born  outside  of  it ;  instead  of  having  civil  rela- 
tions with  a  religious  body  in  spite  of  himself,  he  has  no 
such  relations  in  spite  of  himself,  and  must  continue  to 
have  none,  until  he  himself  shall  create  them  by  his 
own  voluntary  act.  How,  then,  is  he  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  shepherds  of  the  folds  around  him, 
or  they  with  him  ?  An  occasional  passing  by  each 
other  in  the  streets  will  never  establish  such  an 
acquaintance.  A  chance  introduction,  should  that 
happen,  will  never  do  it.  Hearing  parents  speak  of  the 
members  and  pastors  of  all  religious  societies  except 
their  own,  as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  is  a  most 
untoward  way  to  open  an  avenue  to  affection  and 
brotherhood.  Even  the  Sunday  school  will  do  it  but 
to  a  very  limited  degree.  But  clergymen  have  this 
resource  left,  —  they  can  become  acquainted  with 
children,  they  can  make  children  acquainted  with  them, 
in  the  schools.  A  love  for  the  young  ;  a  deep  sympathy 
with  their  pleasures ;  the  enviable  power  of  addressing 
them,  in  an  intelligible  and  captivating  manner,  so  as 
to  present  before  them  noble  thoughts  in  childlike 
words,  and  fire  their  young  hearts  to  lofty  and  generous 
deeds  by  simple  narrative  or  illustration,  —  these  are 
legitimate  means  of  proselyting ;  —  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
wholly  inadmissible  to  use  so  odious  a  word  to  describe 
so  glorious  a  work. 

Here,  then,  we  say,  is  a  way  in  which  clergymen  can 
more  than  re-instate  themselves  iu  their  former  prerog- 
atives. They  may  establish  a  stronger  bond  than  any 
which  can   grow  out  of  local  relationship  or  govern- 
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mental  arrangement.  They  may  make  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, not  because  of  living  within  certain  boundary 
lines,  but  because  of  deep  moral  affinities ;  and  if  the 
children  of  any  bigoted  parents  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  beneath  the  sacerdotal  robes  of  all  the 
priesthood,  except  those  of  their  own  sect,  a  cloven 
foot  is  concealed,  or  a  caudal  appendage  curled  away 
out  of  sight,  they  may  find,  at  these  interviews,  made 
rich  with  wisdom  and  warmed  by  genial  affections,  that 
those,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as 
hideous,  are  formed  in  the  finest  lineaments  of  human- 
ity. 

Such  a  useful  and  honorable  mode  of  ingratiating 
themselves  with  children  is  commended  to  the  profes- 
sion, not  only  by  public  but  by  personal  considerations ; 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  while  the  situation  of  the 
teacher  is  growing  more  permanent  and  stable,  that  of 
a  clergyman  is  becoming  less  so.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
often  remarked  of  late,  that  clergymen  should  be  settled 
—  on  horseback. 

2.  When  a  clergyman  visits  schools  and  assists  teach- 
ers^ he  is  doing,  in  the  most  efficient  way,  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  his  own  work. 

There  is  a  broad  and  glorious  field  of  duty  that  lies 
equally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergyman  and 
the  teacher.  The  whole  domain  of  morality  is  possessed 
by  them  in  common.  To  say  the  very  least,  all  the 
preceptive  parts  of  the  gospel  belong  as  appropriately 
and  completely  to  the  schoolroom  as  to  the  pulpit. 
The  teacher  must  attend  to  certain  literary  punctilios 
and  peccadilloes,  with  which  the  clergyman,  merely  as 
a  clerg3'man,  has  nothing  to  do  ;  and  the  clergyman 
has  a  field  of  doctrinal  theology,  with  which  the  teacher, 
merely  as  a  teacher,  has  no  concern  ;  but  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  all  the  social  virtues,  the  suppression  and  extir- 
pation of  all  the  social  vices,  —  emphatically,  the  trac- 
ing back  of  conduct  to  the  motives  of  the  heart  where 
it  originated,  and  where  all  good  and  all  evil  have  their 
residence,  —  this  is  their  common  work.  Gentleness, 
kindness,  benevolence,  truth,  probity,  filial  duty,  re- 
spect for  age,  reverence  for  things  sacred,  veneration 
for  the  character  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  !  — 
rudeness  of  manner,  coarseness  of  speech,  profaneness, 
anger,  revenge,  uncharitableness,  an  unforgiving  spirit, 
dishonesty,  irreverence,  forgetfulness  of  the  Author  of 
all  good  !  —  to  lead  children  into  that  Paradise  and  out 
of  this  Gehenna,  is  the  joint  and  holy  service,  both  of 
teacher  and  preacher.  And  the  two,  unitedly  and  har- 
moniously laboring  together  for  this  end,  can  do  far 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  one  of  them  alone. 

Then  there  are  the  great  social  reforms  of  the  age,  — 
the  cause  of  temperance,  of  peace,  of  emancipation,  — 
in  which  all  clergymen  and  teachers,  from  the  moral 
nature  of  their  functions,  are  bound  to  feel  an  interest ; 
and  yet  how  laborious,  how  nearly  impossible,  are  these 
reforms  among  a  people  who  never  had  their  sympa- 
thies, their  conscience,  and  their  moral  sentiments 
awakened  in  childhood  I  If  children  have  been  habit- 
uated to  such  spectacles  as  the  fighting  of  dogs  or  of 
game  cocks  ;  if  they  have  been  allowed  to  quarrel  among 
themselves ;  if  they  have  grown  up  amidst  a  public 
sentiment,  that  the  heaviest  fist  and  the  strongest  arm 
make  the  best  fellow,  and  that  a  man  who  is  a  "  dead 
shot  "  is  a  "  live  king  "  wherever  he  goes,  —  ministers 
may  preach  till  doomsday  against  the  miseries  and  the 
atrocities  of  war,  but  even  to  the  last,  their  voices  will 
be  drowned  by  the  mustering  of  troops  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  triumph ;  and  their  church  bells  will  be  rung 
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over  their  own  heads,  in  honor  of  blood-bought,  mur- 
der-bought victories. 

The  reason  why  the  abominations  of  war  are  so  little 
deplored,  in  this  boasted  age  of  light,  is,  because 
children  have  been  educated  for  war,  brought  up  to 
honor  it,  from  the  time  when  their  little  hands  could 
marshal  a  file  of  tin  soldiers  in  the  nursery,  or  rub-a- 
dub  a  drum  round  the  door-yard,  to  the  time  when 
they  themselves  have  put  on  the  piebald,  harlequin 
livery  of  a  soldier,  to  be  gazed  at  by  other  children,  as 
much  less  silly  than  themselves  as  they  are  less 
advanced  in  years.  In  this  way,  before  they  came  to 
years  of  discretion,  their  habits  had  been  fixed  by 
others,  who,  though  they  may  have  arrived  at  the  years, 
have  missed  the  discretion  that  belongs  to  tliem. 

The  grand  reason  why  Temperance  has  made  so 
little  advance  with  the  present  generation,  is,  that  this 
generation,  almost  without  exception,  were  educated  to 
be  drunkards; — trained  to  it  by  seeing  intoxicating 
liquors  mingled  with  all  festivities  and  all  labors,  and 
feeling  the  suicidal  exhilarations  of  their  unnatural 
stimulus.  And  so  of  every  thing  else  ;  yet  children 
may  be  saved;  but,  let  it  be  remembered,  no  moral 
reform  has  ever  yet  embraced  a  community  of  men  who 
had  passed  middle  life ;  and  clergymen  may  about  as 
well  preach  to  the  tenants  of  the  churchyard  as  to 
those  of  the  church  itself,  if  some  teacher  has  not 
gone  before  them,  and,  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  made  the  crooked  paths  straight  and 
the  rough  places  smooth. 

3.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  relation  which  a  clergy- 
man bears  to  the  intellect  of  the  congregation  he  addresses. 
This  is  peculiar.  It  is  far  more  intimate  than  that 
which  exists  between    speaker  and  hearer,  or  writer 
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and  reader,  in  any  other  departmeDt.  The  scientific  or 
philosophical  writer  knows  that  he  writes  only  for  a  few, 
and  that,  let  him  write  ever  so  well,  but  few  will  read 
his  productions.  The  chemist  in  writing  on  chemistry, 
or  the  zoologist  in  describing  any  of  the  genera  or 
species  of  animals,  addresses  a  most  learned  class,  and 
if  he  can  be  understood  by  them,  his  end  is  answered. 
The  lawyer,  in  arguing  causes  before  a  court,  knows  he 
is  addressing  men  who  are  among  the  most  intelligent 
in  the  land ;  and,  even  in  advocating  a  cause  before  a 
jury,  he  speaks  to  a  picked  class ;  for  jurors  are  selected 
from  the  mass  of  the  people,  with  some  reference  to 
their  character  and  knowledge  of  affairs.  The  physi- 
cian does  not  profess  to  explain  the  principles  on  which 
he  proceeds,  or  describe  the  nature  of  the  remedies  he 
uses,  and  his  prescriptions  will  operate  with  as  much 
efficacy  on  the  ignorant  as  on  the  learned,  —  perhaps 
with  a  little  more.  But  the  devoted,  conscientious 
clergyman  is  as  much  interested  in  the  humblest, 
obscurest,  most  ignorant  and  most  debased  member  of 
his  society,  or  of  his  community,  as  with  the  most 
polished,  cultivated,  and  exemplary;  —  nay,  more,  for 
it  is  his  especial  duty  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 
How  crippled  and  hamstrung,  then,  is  he,  when  he 
meets  ignorance,  when  he  encounters  an  incapacity  to 
fasten  attention,  or  an  inability  to  perceive  the  con- 
nection between  premises  and  conclusions.  If  he  pre- 
pares any  thing  worthy  the  attention  of  intelligent 
hearers,  worthy  of  the  subject  or  of  himself,  he  is 
as  unintelligible  to  the  uncultivated  portion  of  his 
audience,  as  though  he  spoke  to  them  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  That  degree  of  intelligence  that  can  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  all  common  words  ;  that  discipline 
of  mind  that  can  fix  attention,  and  keep  it  fixed,  even 
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amid  disturbing  causes ;  that  logical  training  of  the 
faculties,  which  can  grasp  a  whole  discourse  or  address, 
as  a  single  syllogism,  and  can  see  and  feel  the  beauty 
of  a  well-deduced  conclusion;  —  all  these  are  but 
preparatives,  and  should  be  conditions  precedent  to  the 
clergyman's  appropriate  work.  He  ought  not  to  be 
obliged,  through  the  ignorance  of  his  auditoi*s,  to 
abandon  the  sublimest  themes  of  time  and  eternity,  and 
to  confine  himself  to  mere  nursery  talk  or  Sunday 
school  rudiments.  This  work  is  in  its  nature  prelimi- 
nary, and  should  have  been  done  beforehand.  The 
development  of  the  faculties ;  the  power  of  rivet- 
ing attention;  the  ability  to  examine  every  link 
between  the  two  ends  of  a  logical  chain,  and  to  test 
its  soundness;  to  unravel  sophistries,  or,  at  least,  to 
follow  the  hand  that  unravels  them,  —  are  the  appro- 
priate work  of  the  schoolroom.  What  class,  in  the 
whole  community,  then,  so  interested  in  the  education 
of  children  as  the  ministerial?  Does  it  not  seem  as 
though  every  clergyman  must  look  upon  every  teacher 
as,  in  a  most  important  sense,  the  preparer  of  his 
materials,  — as  one  who  is  already  prescribing  a  bound- 
ary, either  ample  or  restricted,  to  the  success  of  his 
own  labors  ? 

An  anecdote  is  somewhere  related,  —  we  think  it  is 
of  the  army  of  Bonaparte  in  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
—  that  on  one  occasion,  they  found  their  enemy 
intrenched  behind  a  mud  fort.  As  usual,  in  attacking 
a  fortified  line,  they  began  to  play  upon  it  with  their 
artillery.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that  this  cannonading 
was  futile,  for  every  shot  that  reached  its  destination 
plumped  into  the  mud,  and  was  lost.  Had  the  fortifi- 
cation been  of  wood,  it  would  soon  have  been  shivered 
beneath  the  iron  hail  of  a  park   of  artillery;  had   it 
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been  of  granite,  it  would  have  been  battered  and 
pulverized;  had  it  been  of  iron  even,  its  cohesion 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  weight  and  force  of 
the  metal  discharged  against  it.  But  it  was  mud,  and 
therefore  proof  against  the  enemy's  heaviest  shot  or 
shells,  which,  as  they  struck,  slumped  into  its  bowels 
with  a  sound  that  made  the  idea  of  danger  ridiculous ; 
for  these  ponderous  implements  of  death,  as  they  went 
in,  became  as  harmless  as  the  bubble  that  came  out  to 
tell  their  fate.  Such  are  the  odds  against  a  clergyman, 
though  clad  in  divinest  panoply  and  armed  with 
weapons  of  celestial  temper,  when  he  attacks  a  human 
soul  intrenched  behind  ignorance.  The  everlasting 
obligations  of  right  and  duty,  the  fearful  retributions 
of  conscience,  the  persuasive  appeals  or  threatenings 
of  the  gospel,  the  eternal  relations  which  things  pres- 
ent bear  to  things  which  are  to  come, — in  fine,  the 
whole  armament  of  love  and  of  terror  with  which  the 
ambassador  of  Christ  is  to  fulfil  his  sublime  mission 
upon  earth; — all  sink  into  ignorance,  like  the  volleys 
of  a  park  of  artillery  into  an  embankment  of  mud ! 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  bv  which  we 
would  appeal  to  the  learned  clergy  of  Massachusetts  to 
appropriate  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  time,  of 
their  talents,  and  of  that  ability  to  interest  the  young 
which  is,  or  should  be,  the  result  and  fruit  of  all  their 
attainments  and  advantages,  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Common  Schools.  Let  them  strip  off  their  canon- 
icals, whether  of  dress,  of  manner,  or  of  feeling,  enter 
the  schoolroom  without  ceremony,  address  the  scholars 
familiarly,  affectionately,  sympathizingly,  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  took  little  children  in  his  arms^  and  blessed 
them  ;  and  they  will  win  a  hundred  times  more  hearts 
to  a  love  of  goodness   and    truth,  than   by  distant  and 
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formal  appeals  made  from  the  pulpit.  We  could  name 
many  clergymen,  in  different  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who,  on  being  first  settled  in  a  town,  made  it 
their  business,  as  it  was  their  pleasure,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  children  in  the  schools ;  and  who, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  dozen  or  more  years,  when  those 
children  had  become  men  and  women,  neighbors  and 
fellow-citizens,  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a 
society,  by  whom  they  were  honored  and  beloved ;  and 
by  whom,  had  worldly  misfortunes  befallen  them,  or 
had  the  tongue  of  malice  or  falsehood  assailed  them, 
they  would  have  been  bounteously  succored  and 
triumphantly  vindicated. 

What  we  have  said  carries  no  implication  with  it, 
that  the  clergy  have  not  rendered  most  essential  and 
invaluable  services  to  the  cause.  An  earnest  appeal  for 
further  aid  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  past  services. 


DUTIES   OF  SCHOOL   COMMITTEES  (1846). 

.  .  .  We  deem  this  a  fit  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  to  our  co-laborers  and  friends,  the  school  com- 
mittees of  Massachusetts.  We  wish  to  address  them 
on  a  few  topics  of  public  duty,  acknowledged  to  be  not 
only  important,  but  paramount,  —  namely,  the  means 
of  improving  the  young,  of  advancing  the  welfare  of  the 
state  and  of  the  race.  Precious  interests  are  at  stake. 
An  eventful  struggle  is  going  on  between  good  and 
evil.  The  world  needs  reforming.  We  have  emerged 
from  barbarism,  and  call  ourselves  civilized;  but  our 
civilization  needs  civilizing.  If  mankind  cannot  be 
made  better  than  they  now  are,  it  is  matter  for  infinite 
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regret  that  Noah's  ark  had  not  sprung  a  leak,  and 
foundered,  with  all  its  passengers,  when  the  waters 
were  at  the  deepest.  It  is  thought,  by  those  who 
know  most  on  the  subject,  that  school  committees,  and 
others  engaged  in  the  sacred  cause  of  education,  are 
more  worthy  than  any  other  class  of  men,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  pilots,  who  are  directing  the  course  of 
the  bark  that  contains  all  the  precious  interests  of 
mankind,  and  steering  it  either  for  its  rescue  or  its 
ruin.  .  .  . 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  our  schools  would 
be,  if  candidates  for  teaching  were  subjected  to  no  test, 
in  regard  to  their  fitness  or  qualification.  It  is  almost 
an  analogous  case,  to  consider  what  our  currency 
would  be  if  tliere  were  no  assayer  of  the  mint  to  expose 
adulterated  coin,  or  no  counterfeit  detecters  to  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  spurious  notes.  The  motives  to 
fraud  are  almost  as  strong  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  As  a  general  rule,  —  almost  a  universal  one,  — 
are  not  the  ignorant  and  incompetent  more  self-esteem- 
ing, more  exorbitant,  more  clamorous,  than  those  whom 
culture  has  made,  or  has  even  begun  to  make,  con- 
scious of  their  deficiencies?  Modesty  and  self-diffi- 
dence have  no  place  to  stand  upon,  until  a  man 
begins  to  know  his  deficiencies.  A  perfectly  ignorant 
man,  like  an  animal,  does  not  know  that  there  is  any 
thing  lying  outside  of  his  own  narrow  circle  of  knowl- 
edge. And  hence  it  is,  that  really  intelligent  men  act 
under  a  class  of  restraints  whose  obligations  the  ignor- 
ant never  feel. 

The  difference  in  regard  to  moral  attributes  is  still 
more  striking.  Suppose  a  candidate  for  teaching  to  be 
actuated  by  no  higher  motive  than  how  he  can  get  his 
bread  and  butter  most  easily ;  or  how  he  can  spend  a 
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winter  most  comfortably,  and  with  least  exposure  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  season ;  or  how,  in  the  shortest 
time,  he  can  obtain  the  most  money  to  help  forward 
some  other  plan  ;  or  by  what  means,  for  the  coming 
three  months,  he  can  work  the  least,  and  have  the  most 
time  for  frolic  and  laughter; — for  the  period  of  three 
months  is  as  much  of  the  future  as  many  ever  embrace 
in  their  plan  of  life; — and  suppose,  with  such  low 
aims,  such  sordid  or  ignoble  motives,  a  school  is  sought 
for  the  ensuing  season,  will  such  a  seeker  ever  be 
restrained  from  taking  any  school,  by  a  sense  of  his  un- 
fitness for  its  requirements?  Will  he  not  be  ready 
to  attempt  to  teach  any  thing  which  childish  or  paren- 
tal folly  may  desire,  without  any  reference  to  the 
scholar's  benefit  in  learning,  or  his  own  capacity  for 
teaching?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  will  he  not  be 
equally  ready  to  strike  any  stud}'  from  the  list,  however 
important  it  may  be,  if  either  his  own  incapacity  to 
teach  it,  or  the  child's  whimsical  disinclination  to  study 
it,  shall  so  counsel?  Will  not  such  a  teacher,  too, 
manage  and  govern  the  school  with  reference  to  his 
own  personal  ease  or  caprice,  rather  than  on  those  eter- 
nal principles  of  benevolence  and  justice  which  lie 
under  the  whole  length  of  existence  ? 

In  the  first  struggle  of  competition  between  the 
unprincipled  and  the  well-principled,  the  former  have 
an  advantage.  The  honest  can  use  none  but  honest 
means.  To  the  dishonest,  all  means  which  will  sub- 
serve their  purpose  are  equally  welcome.  In  the  long- 
run,  to  be  sure,  integrity  and  high-mindedness  are  sure 
to  prevail  over  knavish  arts ;  but  in  the  first  encounter, 
and  before  the  latter  can  be  exposed,  they  have  a 
temporary  advantage.  Now,  this  temporary  advantage 
may  be  all  that  a  man  needs  to  secure   a   temporary 
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place ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  office  of  teacher  is 
only  temporary. 

Most  emphatically,  then,  is  not  this  a  case  for  an 
arbiter?  Who  is  to  secure  the  prize  to  the  most 
deserving,  if  not  some  umpire  who  can  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  respective  claimants  or  candidates, 
and  who  means  honestly  to  decide  upon  their  con- 
tending titles  to  it?  This  umpirage  the  school  com- 
mittee must  execute.  Their  station,  therefore,  re- 
quires, — 

1.  Integrity.  —  A  school  committee  man  is  ex- 
posed to  many  temptations.  His  personal  friends,  or 
the  relatives  of  his  friends,  may  be  candidates  for  the 
post  of  teacher.  Perhaps  a  son  or  a  daughter  of  one 
who  has  conferred  personal  favors  upon  himself  is  an 
applicant,  and  a  refusal  will  be  taken  as  ingratitude. 
Pecuniary  considerations,  means  of  support,  perhaps 
subsistence  itself,  may  be  at  stake.  A  committee  man 
is  a  physician,  and  recoils  from  giving  offence  to  a 
family  circle,  among  whom  he  has  a  lucrative  practice. 
Or  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  knows  how  easy  it  is  for  an  old 
client  to  pass  by  his  door  to  seek  counsel  from  the 
office  of  another.  Or  he  is  a  clergyman,  and  knows 
that  the  imaginations  of  some  of  his  people  are  already 
beginning  to  luxuriate  in  the  greener  pastures  of 
another  shepherd.  Or  he  is  ambitious  of  filling  some 
municipal  office,  and  understands  that  paradoxical  law 
of  the  ballot-box,  —  more  extraordinary  than  the 
hydrostatical  one,  —  by  which  a  single  vote  may  be 
made  to  balance,  and  even  to  turn  the  scale  against,  all 
the  rest.  Or,  —  for  even  our  virtues  may  become  our 
tempters,  —  he  is  kind-hearted,  and  cherishes  peace 
with  all  mankind,  and  therefore  is  seduced  to  make  a 
small  present  good  balance  a  great  future  evil.     Now, 
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against  the  weight  of  such  perilous  motives  as  these, 
what,  but  the  poise  of  integrity,  can  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  the  mind  ? 

2.  A  school  committee  man  should  have  SOUND 
COMMON  SENSE.  An  individual  of  strong  natural  sense, 
and  conversant  with  men  and  with  affairs,  is  often  able 
to  form  a  correct  and  almost  intuitive  judgment.  He 
has  a  natural  sagacity,  which  is  a  more  unerring  guide 
to  truth  than  any  formal  logic  ever  can  be.  For  all 
logical  disquisitions,  true  premises  are  as  necessary  as 
true  processes.  If  the  premises  be  not  true,  while  the 
processes  are  so,  the  result  must  be  infallibly  wrong. 
A  man  arguing  from  wrong  premises  has  but  one 
chance  of  arriving  at  correct  conclusions ;  and  that  is, 
by  making  a  mistake.  As  truth,  however,  is  only  one, 
while  error  is  infinite,  the  chances  are  as  infinity  to  one, 
that  his  mistake,  if  he  makes  one,  will  lead  him,  not  to 
truth,  but  to  some  other  error  than  the  one  towards 
which  his  logical  processes  pointed.  But  a  man  of 
sound  sense,  and  practical  acquaintance  with  men,  often 
forms  a  just  and  quick  estimate  of  character,  and  can 
predict  such  results  as  grow  out  of  demeanor,  temper- 
ament, and  disposition,  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty. 
Now,  it  is  this  kind  of  intelligence  and  judgment 
which  a  school  committee  man  should  bring  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  when  about  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a  candidate. 

3.  A  committee  man  should  have  a  general  acquaint- 
ance   with    ALL    THE     FUNDAMENTAL    PRINCIPLES    OP 

EDUCATION,  and  with  the  branches  of  study  to  be 
taught  in  the  school.  At  least,  there  should  always  be 
some  members  upon  the  board  who  are  familiar  with 
the  studies  to  be  taught,  and  with  the  best  modes  of 
teaching   them.     But   how  can   a  man,  who   is   unac- 
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quainted  with  the  best  rules  and  authorities  for  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  decide  upon  tlie  accuracy  or 
inaccuracy  of  a  candidate's  pronunciation ;  or  examine 
a  school,  and  rectify  the  errors  in  enunciation  which  the 
pupils  may  commit  ?  He  may  expatiate,  as  once  did  a 
committee  man,  before  a  school,  upon  '^  the  infinite 
value  oi  pro-nounrsortion;^*  but  his  oral  teachings,  how- 
ever true,  can  never  rectify  the  mis-teachings  of  his 
example. 

If  a  committee  man  is  ignorant,  the  examination 
must  necessarily  be  a  sfMrn^  in  which  the  dignity  of  the 
office  cannot  preserve  the  officer  from  contempt. 

If  a  committee  man  feels  officially  obliged  to  ask 
some  questions,  and  yet  is  ignorant  of  the  appropriate 
questions,  or  classes  of  questions,  to  be  asked,  he  is 
necessitated  to  ask  inappropriate  ones  ;  for  no  others 
are  left  for  him  ;  —  he  must  ask  such  questions  as  fur- 
nish no  test  of  the  capacity  or  incapacity,  the  fitness  or 
the  unfitness,  of  the  candidate. 

We  have  known  a  case  where  the  only  question  put 
to  the  candidate  was,  "  How  much  do  two  and  three 
make  ?  "  Would  not  an  intelligent  teacher  feel  that 
the  whole  subject  was  burlesqued,  and  himself  insulted, 
by  such  an  examination  ? 

All  tlie  qualifications  above  enumerated  are  indis- 
pensable in  a  school  committee,  and  the  obligations 
they  involve  must  be  discharged  before  the  opening  of 
the  school.  Other  qualifications  and  duties,  not  less 
important,  come  into  requisition  after  the  school  has 
been  commenced ;  but  we  must  defer  our  remarks  upon 
these  until  a  subsequent  number. 
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DUTIES  OF   SCHOOL    COMMITTEES    (1846). 

In  our  last,  We  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  importance 
of  one  class  of  the  duties  of  school  committee  men,  — 
those  which  relate  to  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Every  teacher  must  be  examined.  Any  committee 
that  approves  or  appoints  a  school  teacher,  without 
subjecting  him  to  a  previous  examination  by  themselves, 
—  personally,  and  not  by  proxy,  —  violates  a  solemn 
trust.  And  still  further  may  it  be  said,  that  if  any 
teacher  fails  through  a  want  of  literary  qualifications, 
or  any  other  deficiency,  or  through  any  privation  or 
perversity,  in  manner  or  in  temper,  which  the  most 
rigid  and  scrutinizing  examination  could  have  exposed, 
such  failure  reflects  hardly  less  disgrace  upon  the 
committee  than  upon  the  delinquent  himself.  For 
whatever  might  have  been  prevented  by  their  vigilance 
or  fidelity,  they  are  responsible.  .  .  . 

So  far,  we  have  counselled  not  only  thoroughness, 
but  even  some  degree  of  rigor,  on  the  part  of  the 
committee.  While  a  candidate  is  suing  for  a  school, 
the  committee  are  to  take  nothing  in  his  favor  for 
granted,  —  to  assume  nothing  in  his  behalf  on  trust. 
Every  applicant  must  make  out  affirmatively  a  clear 
case  of  fitness.  The  attribute  which  the  committee  are 
to  exercise  is  not  that  of  charity,  but  justice.  They 
are  to  act  under  the  sentiment  of  fear,  rather  than  of 
hope.  They  are  to  consider  all  the  rising  generation  of 
the  town  as  gathered  around  them,  claiming  their 
protection,  cowering  beneath  the  shield  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  uphold ;  and  they  are  to  look  with 
jealousy  upon  every  one  who  seeks  to  be  installed  over 
those  children,  and  to  administer  to  them  the  bread 
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and  water  of  life.  They  are  not  to  commit  trusts  so 
precious  and  enduring  to  any  man,  until  they  know 
whether  he  be  a  false  shepherd  or  a  true  one ;  whether 
he  has  come  to  fatten  upon  the  flock,  or  to  feed  it. 

But  when  the  committee,  with  the  full  approval  of 
reason  and  conscience,  have  given  to  the  candidate  a 
certificate  of  qualification,  the  relation  between  them 
changes  at  once  and  entirely.  From  one  of  distrust,  it 
becomes  one  of  confidence.  From  one  of  jealousy  and 
fear,  it  becomes  one  of  favor  and  hope.  Before,  all 
presumptions  were  against  the  candidate  ;  now,  all  are 
in  his  favor.  While  he  was  a  suitor  for  the  school,  the 
committee  were  bound  to  be  rigorous,  exacting,  and 
suspiciously  vigilant ;  but  now,  when  he  has  wooed, 
and  won,  and  wedded  it,  nothing  but  some  very  grave 
cause  should  alienate  affection,  or  can  justify  the 
extreme  measure  of  divorce. 

As  soon  as  the  committee  have  given  their  certificate 
of  approval,  the  teacher,  in  a  very  comprehensive 
sense,  is  their  teacher.  They  have  adopted  him,  they 
have  chosen  him  as  one  of  their  agents  to  carry  out  a 
great  work  for  which  they  are  accountable  ;  and  hence, 
in  a  most  extensive  sense,  they  are  officially  and 
personally  responsible  for  his  success. 

Among  the  new  duties,  growing  out  of  the  new 
relation  between  the  committee  and  the  newly-consti- 
tuted and  freshlj'-commissioned  teacher,  —  a  relation 
which  the  committee  themselves  have  assented  to  and 
established,  —  is  that, 

1.  Of  propitiating,  in  his  behalf,  the  good-will  of  the 
district  in  which  he  is  to  keep  school. 

It  often  happens  that  there  are  prejudices  on  the  part 
of  one,  two,  or  a  few  families,  against  a  teacher  whom 
the  committee  have  felt  bound,  on  a  consideration  of 
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all  the  circumstances,  to  approve.  Between  such 
families  and  the  teacher,  the  committee  should  be 
mediators.  Suppose  that,  in  order  to  an  interview  with 
one  or  more  such  malecontents,  for  the  purpose  of 
disarming  them  of  their  hostility,  or  of  disabusing 
them  of  their  prejudices,  or  of  conciliating  their  good- 
will in  behalf  of  the  teacher,  the  members  of  the 
committee  should  be  obliged  to  ride  an  extra  mile  or 
two,  or  to  prolong  their  absence  from  home  till  a  later 
hour,  —  are  any  such  trifling  and  transient  inconveni- 
ences to  countervail,  for  a  moment,  the  vast  gain  of  a 
harmonious  opening  of  the  school,  and  of  a  voluntary 
and  cordial  co-operation  of  all  the  parents  in  promoting 
its  welfare  ?  Suppose  it  should  even  require  a  special 
visit,  on  the  part  of  some  member  of  the  committee,  to 
allay  the  groundless  animosities  of  some  individual  or 
family  against  the  proposed  teacher,  or  to  avert  the 
spontaneous  injustice  of  partisans  or  sectarians,  or  to 
conciliate  the  charitable  interpretations  of  those  who 
seem  to  have  been  born  with  a  supernumerary  instinct 
for  grumbling  and  querulousness,  —  cannot  the  com- 
mittee do  as  much  as  this  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  so 
great  a  good  ? 

But,  in  most  cases,  no  great  extra  trouble  will  need 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  these  important  objects. 
The  common  occasions  and  chances  of  life  will  gener- 
ally bring  the  committee  in  contact  with  such  of  their 
townsmen  as  may  need  these  special  appeals.  If  the 
committee  have  the  desire  and  purpose  to  do  so  impor- 
tant a  work,  if  their  minds  are  full  of  it,  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  opportunity.  "  Where  there  is  a  will,  there 
is  a  way,"  says  the  proverb.  In  ninety-nine  cases  in  a 
hundred,  if  there  be  any  failure,  it  will  be  for  want  of 
the  will^  not  of  the  wat/. 
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2.  The  duty  of  visiting  the  schools,  at  least  as  often 
as  the  law  requires,  and  of  availing  themselves  of  every 
such  occasion  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children 
the  necessity  and  the  utility  of  good  conduct,  obedience 
to  the  teacher,  and  diligence  in  study,  is  so  obviously 
within  the  narrowest  definition  of  a  school  committee 
man's  indispensable  obligations,  that  it  requires  but  a 
small  amount  of  intellect  to  see  it,  and  of  conscience 
to  feel  it. 

In  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  all  duties,  whether 
pertaining  to  the  school  or  to  the  world,  upon  the 
minds  of  the  scholars,  we  may  say  that  it  should  always 
be  done  in  an  apt,  intelligible,  and  attractive  manner. 
For  this,  unless  the  speaker  possesses  the  gift  of  extra- 
ordinary genius,  some  preparation  will  be  necessary. 
And  why  should  a  committee  man  ever  venture  to  go 
into  a  school  and  attempt  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the 
children  with  the  most  important  truths,  and  to  make 
ineffaceable  impressions  upon  their  susceptive  hearts, 
without  meditating  beforehand  upon  what  he  is  to  say, 
and  how  he  shall  say  it  ?  Why  should  he  do  this,  any 
more  than  a  lawyer  should  go  into  a  court-room,  or  a 
clergyman  into  the  pulpit,  without  forethought  of  what 
he  is  to  say  to  bench,  jury,  or  congregation?  Why 
should  the  committee  go  there  to  torpify  the  music- 
loving  ears  of  the  young  with  their  dull  monotonies,  or 
to  pour  upon  vivacious  and  glowing  hearts  a  soporific 
and  frigorific  stream  of  words?  They  should  touch 
the  nerves  of  the  children  with  some  other  electricity 
than  that  of  the  torpedo.  The  result,  however,  of  all 
previous  preparations  for  addressing  children,  should  be 
simplicity  and  clearness,  not  profundity  nor  terseness. 
The  committee  should  add  another  string  to  the  lute  of 
persuasion,  and  another  color  to  the  bow  of  promise, 
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and  auother  layer  of  adamant  to  the  foundations  of 
truth. 

At  these  visitations,  also,  the  committee  should 
vigilantly  watch  the  modes  of  the  teacher  in  instructing, 
and  his  spirit  in  governing,  the  school ;  and,  if  they 
see  any  thing  amiss,  or  aught  that  care  and  effort  can 
improve,  they  should  either  remain  with  the  teacher 
after  school,  or  seek  the  earliest  opportunity  to  confer 
with  him,  and  there,  privately,  in  confidence  and  in 
kindness,  communicate  to  him  their  views  of  his  errors, 
whether  those  errors  may  consist  in  short-comings  or  in 
over-doings.  Their  relation  to  the  teacher  of  their 
appointment  being  that  of  friends  and  counselIoi*s, 
their  obligations  to  assist  and  to  improve  him  are  not 
only  imperative,  but  they  are  too  clear  to  require,  or 
even  to  admit  of,  a  lengthened  exposition.  Any 
teacher  who  is  not  incorrigibly  perverse  or  enthusias- 
tically self-esteeming,  will  accept  such  counsels  with 
gratitude. 

8.  School  committees  are  to  keep  an  ever-open  eye 
and  ear  for  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent.  They 
must  extinguish  difficulties  while  yet  they  are  but 
sparks,  and  not  wait  till  they  have  become  a  confla- 
gration. If  the  fireman  dozes  even  for  a  minute  after 
the  alarm-bell  has  sounded,  or  if  he  fails  to  take  the 
shortest  way,  or  to  make  the  quickest  speed,  to  the 
scene  of  danger,  the  flames,  in  the  mean  time,  may 
have  reached  a  height  which  it  will  mock  his  efforts  to 
subdue ;  or,  at  least,  for  every  moment  of  delay,  the 
loss  and  the  peril  may  be  immensely  aggravated.  So  it 
is  in  regard  to  school  strifes.  They  are  emphatically 
like  the  letting  out  of  water.  At  the  beginning,  they 
may  be  stayed ;  but  no  geometrical  reduplications,  or 
law  of  the  accelerated  velocities  of  falling  bodies,  can 
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adequately  illustrate  the  swiftlj-aceumulating  mischiefs 
of  delay,  when  dissatisfaction  against  a  teacher  begins 
to  prevail  in  a  neighborhood,  or  insubordination  in  the 
school.  When,  therefoi^e,  the  anxious  ears  of  the 
committee  shall  hear  the  faintest  note  of  alarm,  they 
should  be  on  the  spot  at  once,  and  silence  the  whisper, 
that  it  may  not  grow  into  a  whirlwind. 

4.  As  we  do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  entire 
ground  of  the  duties  of  committee  men,  —  such  as 
making  annual  reports,  returns,  etc.,  we  shall  take  up, 
at  this  time,  but  one  topic  more. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  board  is  not  unanimous 
in  granting  to  an  applicant  a  certificate  of  approval. 
The  legal  power  resides  in  a  majority ;  and,  if  they  so 
please,  they  may  exercise  it  without  any  invasion  of 
the  minority's  rights.  Perhaps  it  may  be  inexpedient 
for  a  bare  majority  of  one,  or  of  half  a  one,  to  go 
counter  to  the  convictions  of  their  colleagues ; — still 
they  unquestionably  have  the  legal  power  to  do  so. 
In  such  cases,  —  especially  if  the  opposition  has  been 
pointed  and  strong, — the  dissenting  members  of  the 
committee  are  under  a  great  temptation  to  be  resigned, 
should  the  incumbent,  whose  appointment  they 
opposed,  fail  of  success.  His  failure  would  be  their 
justification,  —  a  proof  of  their  superior  foresight.  It 
would  be  retro-active,  and  vindicate  their  previous 
opposition.  A  small  mind  could  not  forego  such  an 
occasion  of  triumph.  An  unprincipled  mind  might  not 
only  rejoice  at  such  an  occasion,  but  seek  to  produce  it, 
that  it  might  rejoice.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  which 
demands,  not  merely  the  fulfilment  of  an  abstract  dut}^ 
but  the  exercise  of  magnanimity,  of  all  the  high  and 
generous  attributes  of  our  nature.  While  the  question 
of  appointment  was  pending,  opposition  to  the  candi- 
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date  may  have  been  not  only  lawful,  but  laudable ;  but 
when  that  question  has  been  authoritatively  settled, 
those  who  opposed  the  applicant  are  no  less  bound  to 
be  his  friends,  than  those  through  whose  advocacy  or 
votes  he  prevailed.  Having  the  certificate  of  the 
committee,  he  is  entitled  to  the  assistance  and  defence 
of  the  committee,  in  their  collective  capacity ;  and  the 
very  remembrance  of  the  opposition,  which  failed  to 
reject  him,  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  Other 
great  and  paramount  interests  have  now  become 
involved,  —  the  welfare  of  the  children,  the  mischiefs 
of  breaking  up  the  school,  a  probable  feud  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  possible  schism  in  the  committee  itself. 
The  case  supposed,  therefore,  is  one  for  the  exercise  of 
generous  and  noble  sentiments,  and  generous  and 
noble-minded  men  will  not  fail  to  improve  it. 


LETTER  TO  PUPILS  OF  CHAUTAUQUE 

COUNTY,  N.Y. 

[The  following  correspondence  requires  no  explanation.  It  has 
been  published  in  many  papers  in  the  Western  States,  and  especially 
in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  a  copy  of  it,  printed  on  a  separate 
sheet,  has  been  substantially  put  up  in  every  schoolhouse  in  Chautauque 
county. 

Earnestly  desiring  to  aid  all  teachers  in  imparting  moral  instruction 
to  their  pupils,  and  not  feeling  able,  at  the  present  time,  to  prepare 
any  better  counsel  for  them  than  our  subjoined  letter  contains,  we 
transfer  it,  without  alteration,  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  —  £d.] 

SmcLEARViLLE,  Chautauque  Cc,  N.Y.,  June  27,  1846. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann, 

Dear  Sir ;  —  Having  in  charge,  for  a  time,  the 
supervision  of  the  education  of  nearly  20,000  youth, 
v*rho,  I  may  truly  say,  are  the  choicest,  noblest  wealth 
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of  Chautauque  coiintj,  and  emphatically  the  pride  of 
the  present,  and  bright  hope  of  the  future;  and  who 
have  heard  and  read  much  of  the  noble  devotion  and 
philanthropic  efforts  of  Horace  Mann,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  tlie  cause  of  education,  may  I  not, 
in  their  behalf,  (since  the  happy  acquaintance  I  formed 
with  you  at  the  Convention  in  Albany,)  venture  to  ask 
of  their  and  my  mutual  friend,  the  assistance  which  I 
feel  that  I  greatly  need,  in  giving  them  moral  and  in- 
tellectual instruction  ? 

You  will  pardon  my  request,  and  appreciate  the 
motives  which  dictate  it,  when  you  learn,  that,  by  a 
supervision  of  the  schools  of  this  county  during  nearly 
three  years,  the  warmest,  deepest,  and  noblest  emotions 
of  my  nature  are  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  education 
and  future  welfare  of  these  youth,  and  which  prompt 
me  to  apply  for  aid  from  older  and  abler  co-workers  in 
the  cause. 

A  communication  from  you,  encouraging  the  teach- 
ers and  directing  the  schools  of  Chautauque  ^^  upward 
and  onward,'^  would  produce  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sions upon  the  plastic  minds  of  thousands,  who  would 
feel  highly  honored,  as  well  as  delighted,  by  receiving 
instruction  from  such  a  source.  Your  reward  would 
be  the  consciousness  that  you  had  done  a  stUl  greater 
good  to  your  fellow-beings,  and  that  you  had  a  monu- 
ment to  your  memory  in  Chautauque  county,  prouder 
than  that  of  tlie  conqueroi*s  of  nations,  to  wit  —  the  un- 
dying gratitude  of  children. 

Most  sincerely  and  truly,  vour  friend  and  obedient 
servant, 

WORTHY   PUTNAM, 

Co.  Sifpt  Com.  Schools, 
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Boston,  July  27,  1846. 
Worthy  Putnam,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  ;  —  I  am  sorry  to  send  so  late  a  reply  to 
your  kind  and  flattering  letter  of  the  27th  lift.  When 
it  was  received,  I  was  able  only  to  run  ray  eye  over  it,  in 
the  most  hasty  manner ;  and  such  has  since  been  tlie 
pressure  of  official  engagements,  that  it  has  not  been  in 
my  power,  until  the  present  evening,  to  spare  a  minute 
for  answering  it. 

On  perusing  your  letter  more  attentively,  I  find  it 
full  of  an  anxious  and  a  sacred  interest  for  the  welfare 
of  the  almost  twenty  thousand  children  of  Chautauque 
county,  who  are  placed  underyour  official  care.  Though 
the  law  prescribes  your  routine  of  duty,  yet  I  venture  to 
say  that  your  motives  for  fidelity  in  its  performance 
spring  from  a  higher  source,  and  are  accompanied  by 
more  effective  sanctions  than  any  which  the  prospect 
of  legal  remuneration  or  penalty  can  afford.  The  law 
makes  you  an  officer,  but  I  see  that  you  feel  like  a  par- 
ent. Thus  should  it  always  be.  He  is  not  worthy  to 
have  the  care  of  children,  either  as  officer  or  teacher, 
whose  heart  does  not  yearn  towards  them  with  paren- 
tal fondness  and  solicitude. 

You  bespeak  my  sympathy  and  counsel  in  behalf  of 
your  children  ;  for  yours  I  must  call  them.  That  sym- 
pathy and  counsel  are  spontaneously  ready  for  you.  The 
highly  commendatory  account  which  you  gave  of  them 
at  the  late  Convention  of  Countj  Superintendents  at 
Albany,  —  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  — 
and  the  beautiful  specimen  writing  books  prepared  by 
them,  which  you  there  exhibited,  could  not  fail  to 
make  the  schools  of  your  county  conspicuous  objects  of 
attention,  and  to  command  my  praise,  as  I  believe  they 
did  that  of  every  other  beholder.     I   have  since  men- 
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tioned  those  admirably  executed  books  to  school 
children  in  Massachusetts,  to  incite  them  to  greater 
diligence  and  effort ;  —  a  thing  which  the  authors  of 
the  manuscripts  could  not  have  conceived  of  at  the 
time  they  were  prepared ;  —  and  this  is  a  fact  which  I 
hope  you  will  mention  to  them,  as  illustrative  of  the 
beautiful  truth,  that  when  we  do  well  we  know  not  how 
widely  it  will  be  published,  and  how  much  good  its 
example  will  effect. 

You  request  from  me  a  word  of  encouragement  and 
advice  for  the  children  of  your  schools ;  but  how,  (as 
the  magnetizers  say,)  can  I  put  myself  in  communica- 
tion with  them  ?  Could  I  see  them  all  assembled  in 
one  great  company,  my  heart  would  be  so  full  that  I 
think  the  police  oflBcers  could  hardly  keep  me  from 
speaking  to  them  ;  and  though,  in  imagination,  I  can 
easily  summon  them  all  before  me,  yet  it  will  not  be 
so  easy  for  them  to  conceive  of  themselves  in  my  pres- 
ence. As  a  substitute  for  a  personal  interview,  shall  I 
send  you  the  following  briefs  as  the  lawyers  would  call 
it,  and  request  you  to  read  it  to  them  ? 

My  dear  children  and  friends^  scholars  in  the  schools 
of  Chautauque  county^  New  York :  —  Were  you  all 
gathered  together  in  a  beautiful  grove,  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  row  ab6ve  row,  in  such  a  great  semicircle  as  you 
have  seen  in  pictures,  and  I  could  be  present  there,  I 
would  say  to  you  many  things.  But  you  all  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  geography  to  know  that  Chautau- 
que county,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Boston,  in 
Massachusetts,  are  many  hundred  miles  from  each 
other ;  and  that  broad  rivers,  on  which  the  steamboats 
glide  up  and  down,  and  great  mountains,  almost  too 
high  for  the  grass  to  grow  or  the  birds  to  live  on,  lie  be- 
tween us.    If  Mr.  Morse  would  come  and  lay  down  the 
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wires  of  his  magnetic  telegraph  between  my  room  and 
your  schools,  I  would  make  the  bell  tinkle  many 
times  every  day,  to  call  your  attention,  and  then  I 
would  send  you  messages  of  good-will,  and  would  try 
to  put  in  some  good  advice. 

I  have  been  requested  by  your  superintendent  to 
make  you  a  visit.  I  should  most  gladly  do  so,  both  on 
your  account  and  his ;  for  I  lately  became  acquainted 
with  him  at  Albany,  and  found  him  to  be  a  most 
worthy  man.  Indeed,  he  has  that  excellent  adjective 
prefixed  to  his  name,  as  if  it  had  been  known  from  his 
infancy,  how  good  a  man  he  would  be.  He  was  called 
"  Worthy"  when  a  school  child,  like  yourselves ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  will  always  conduct  so  as  to 
deserve  the  title.  If  you  have  a  worthy  leader,  you 
must  not  be  wn-worthy  children. 

I  said  that  your  superintendent  had  invited  me  to 
visit  you.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why  I  cannot  go. 
There  are  in  Massachusetts  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand children,  of  whom  I  have  the  care,  very  much  in 
the  same  way  that  Mr.  Putnam  has  the  care  of  you. 
All  of  these  two  hundred  thousand  children  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  wiser,  better,  and  happier;  and  I  say  to 
myself,  "  If  I  can  do  each  of  these  children  a  little 
good,  when  that  little  is  multiplied  by  two  hundred 
thousand,  it  will  make  a  great  deal."  I  doubt  not  the 
twenty  thousand  children  of  your  county  are  present  to 
the  mind  of  your  superintendent  every  day.  So  are 
the  two  hundred  thousand  children  of  Massachusetts 
present  to  my  mind  every  day.  I  never  lie  down  to 
sleep,  nor  rise  from  it,  without  thinking  of  them. 
They  live  in  my  heart.  There  are  not  hours  enough 
in  the  day,  nor  days  enough  in  the  year,  in  which  to 
work  for  them.     I  desire  to  give  them  the  substantial 
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blessing  of  deeds  and  sacrifices,  rather  than  the  empty 
one  of  words  and  forms.  I  wish  to  make  all  of  them 
more  punctual  and  regular  at  school,  and  more  indus- 
trious and  studious  at  all  times,  —  for  this  would  make 
them  not  a  little  happier.  I  wish  to  teach  them  to  love 
their  playmates,  their  brothers  and  sisters,  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  their  teachera  and  all  mankind  more,  — 
for  this  would  make  them  much  happier.  I  wish  them 
all  to  know  and  feel  how  good  their  Creator  is ;  how 
wise  and  benevolent  in  all  he  has  created  for  their  use, 
and  what  glorious  provision  he  has  made  for  their  well- 
being,  not  for  to-day  only,  or  to-morrow,  or  next  year, 
or  their  lifetime,  but  for  a  never-ending  existence,  — 
for  this  would  make  them  supremely  happy.  But, 
though  these  two  hundred  thousand  school  children  of 
Massachusetts  seem  to  me  to  dwell  here  in  my  breast, 
so  that  I  sympathize  with  all  their  pleasures  and  pains, 
and  know  and  feel  their  wants,  as  if  they  had  come  and 
told  them  to  me,  yet  when  your  superintendent  bespoke 
my  interest  in  your  behalf,  I  found  my  heart  easily 
opened  wide  enough  to  take  in  twenty  thousand  more. 
Ay,  children,  you  may  smile  at  this,  but  it  is  true. 
The  human  heart  is  not  like  a  box,  or  a  trunk,  or  a  bag, 
which  will  hold  just  so  much  and  no  more.  A  boy's 
heart  is  not  like  his  vest  or  his  jacket,  which  would 
split  open  if  he  should  grow  into  a  man  in  five  minutes. 
The  heart  may  be  very  small,  —  so  small  as  only  to 
embrace  one's  self  in  its  thoughts  and  desires; — this 
makes  a  very  mean,  selfish  person.  The  heart  may  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  a  town  ;  — this  makes  a  good 
townsman.  Or  it  may  take  in  one's  whole  nation  ;  — 
this  makes  a  patriot.  Or  it  may  take  in  all  mankind  ; 
—  this  makes  a  philanthropist.  Or  it  may  embrace  in 
its  affections  the  wliole  universe  and  the  great  Creator 
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of  it;  — this  makes  one  godlike  ;  —  and,  all  the  way, let 
me  tell  you,  from  the  narrowest  limit  to  the  vastest 
expansion,  its  happiness  will  be  in  proportion  to  its 
enlargement. 

My  young  friends,  I  wish  to  improve  this  opportunity 
to  impress  upon  your  minds  one  idea ;  and,  as  ideas 
are  not  so  plenty  as  blackberries,  when  you  can  get  one 
that  is  sound  and  true,  you  will  do  well  to  keep  it,  and 
to  think  of  it  a  great  deal.  The  truth  which  I  wish 
you  to  understand  is  this ;  that  every  thing  which  the 
good  God  has  made  was  made  for  some  particular  pur- 
pose or  purposes,  and  not  for  others; —  was  made  to  be 
used  in  certain  ways  and  at  certain  times,  and  not  in 
other  ways  or  at  other  times.  When  any  thing  is  put 
to  the  use  for  which  it  was  made,  it  does  good ;  but  if 
it  be  used  for  something  for  which  it  was  not  made,  or 
for  something  contrary  to  that  for  which  it  was  made, 
then  it  does  great  harm.  And  all  this  will  be  very 
plain  to  you,  if  you  will  think  for  a  moment.  Before 
God  created  any  thing ;  before  he  made  the  sun,  the 
moon,  or  the  earth  ;  before  he  caused  the  bright  flowers 
to  unfold  from  the  bud,  the  tall  oak  to  grow  out  of  the 
acorn,  or  the  beautiful  bird  to  come  out  of  its  shell,  — 
before  he  did  any  of  these  marvellous  things,  He  knew 
exactly  what  would  be  needed  ;  and,  being  all-powerful, 
he  made  just  so  many  things  as  would  be  needed,  and 
gave  to  each  one  of  all  the  things  he  made  its  proper 
quality  or  fitness.  You  have  all  seen  that,  when  a  good 
carpenter  or  mason  is  going  to  build  a  house,  he  gets 
all  the  right  kinds  of  materials  together,  and  puts  each 
one  in  its  proper  place.  If  he  wishes  to  make  a  fire- 
proof house,  —  that  is,  a  house  which  cannot  be  burnt  up, 
— he  makes  it  of  granite,  and  brick,  and  iron,  and  slate; 
he  does  not  make  it  of  touchwood,  and  cement  it  together 
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with  phosphorus,  and  stick  the  cornices  and  the  fireplaces 
full  of  lucifer  matches,  for  ornament.  But  touchwood, 
and  phosphorus,  and  lucifer  matches  are  very  good 
in  their  place.  They  are  good  for  certain  purposes, 
but  they  are  not  good  materials  of  which  to  build  a  fire- 
proof house.  So  you  would  think  a  workman  very 
foolish,  if  you  saw  him  using  a  hammer,  an  adze,  or  an 
axe,  made  of  glass ;  or  use  plates  of  cast-iron  for  win- 
dow panes  ;  or  try  to  make  a  house  stand  on  the  ridge- 
pole. Thus,  in  all  the  works  of  Creation,  every  thing 
has  its  proper  place  and  proper  use.  When  used  ac- 
cording to  the  original  design  in  making  it,  it  does 
great  good ;  when  used  contrary  to  this  design,  it  does 
great  evil. 

Some  learned  men  have  described  this  great  truth, 
which  I  am  trying  to  explain  to  you,  by  saying  that 
God  has  given  a  "  definite  constitution  "  to  every  thing  ; 
but  perhaps  these  are  too  hard  words  for  all  of  you  to 
understand.  All  they  mean  by  them  is,  that  God  has 
fitted  one  thing  for  one  purpose,  and  another  thing  for 
another  purpose ;  and  that,  if  we  would  prosper,  —  if 
we  would  not  ruin  ourselves  and  every  body  else,  —  we 
must  use  things  as  they  were  intended  to  be  used. 

For  example,  in  our  climate,  God  has  made  the  whole 
vegetable  world  to  grow  in  the  summer,  and  not  in  the 
winter.  Were  we  to  plant  or  sow,  expecting  that  corn, 
or  wheat,  or  fruit,  would  grow  during  our  winters  only, 
we  should  gather  no  harvests,  and  must  soon  perish  by 
starvation.  God  has  made  some  fruits  to  ripen  early, 
others  late,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  them,  one  after 
another,  the  whole  year.  If  all  had  been  made  to 
ripen  at  once,  we  should  have  a  superabundance  at 
one  time,  and  a  dearth  at  another.  God  has  adapted 
the  size  of  the  fruits  to  the  trees  or  plants  on  which 
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they  grow.  If  the  pumpkin  or  the  pine-apple,  instead 
of  the  acorn  and  the  chestnut,  were  to  grow  on  tall 
trees,  you  know  that  men  and  cattle  could  not  safely 
repose  beneath  branches  laden  with  such  fruit;  and 
I  suppose  none  of  you  have  skulls  so  thick  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  stand  under  while  the  tree  should 
be  shaken. 

By  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  ice  is  made  to  be 
a  little  lighter  than  its  own  bulk  of  water.  The 
change  takes  place  just  the  moment  before  it  is  turned 
from  water  into  ice.  The  consequence  is,  the  ice  floats, 
and  makes  a  beautiful  surface  for  you  to  sport  upon. 
Were  the  ice  heavier  than  the  water,  by  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  it  would  sink  the  moment  it  is  formed ;  the 
next  layer  of  water  upon  the  surface  would  then 
freeze,  which  would  also  sink ;  and  by  and  by,  all 
ponds,  rivers,  and  lakes  would  be  frozen  into  a  solid 
mass  of  ice,  which  all  the  heat  of  twenty  summers 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  thaw.  Now  think  of  this 
wise  and  wonderful  provision  the  next  time  you  go  out 
to  skate  or  slide. 

Wood  and  coal  were  made  to  be  burned,  to  keep 
your  schoolhouses  and  your  homes  warm ;  and  iron  was 
made,  among  many  other  things,  to  be  used  in  taking 
care  of  the  fires  that  warm  you.  Suppose  iron 
had  been  made  so  that  it  would  burn  as  easily  as 
wood,  —  we  could  not  use  it  for  fire  apparatus  nor  for 
cooking  utensils.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
wood  and  all  other  things  which  we  use  for  fuel  would 
burn  no  better  than  iron,  —  what  then  should  we  have 
to  keep  up  our  fires  ? 

These  are  inanimate  things,  but  the  different  races  of 
animals  were  also  all  made  for  particular  uses,  and  to 
live   in   a  particular  way.     Ths  fishes  were  made   to 
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swim  in  the  sea ;  the  birds  were  made  to  fly  in  the  air ; 
and  the  land  animals  were  made  to  live  upon  the  solid 
parts  of  the  earth,  there  to  get  their  food  and  there  to 
rear  their  young.  Suppose  these  races  should  try  to 
alter  the  arrangements  of  Providence ;  suppose  the 
land  birds  and  the  fishes  should  make  an  agreement  to 
exchange  abodes,  so  that  the  vast  flocks  of  pigeons, 
for  instance,  which  you  see  flying  over  in  the  autumn, 
should  leave  the  forests  of  oak,  and  should  seek  their 
food  a  thousand  miles  out  at  sea,  while  the  flshes  should 
come  on  shore,  flopping  their  flns,  and  seeking  a  land 
passage  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Or,  suppose  the 
quadrupeds,  —  such  as  the  cattle,  the  hares,  the  foxes, 
and  so  forth,  —  should  take  it  into  their  heads, — or 
heels,  —  that  they  could  fly,  and  should  ascend  the 
highest  rock  or  bluffs,  or,  —  such  of  them  as  could, — 
should  climb  up  to  the  tops  of  barns,  and  houses,  and 
steeples,  and  fling  themselves  into  the  air,  expecting  to 
equal  the  birds  in  their  flight ;  should  you  not  think 
that  such  of  them  as  had  any  life  left  after  the  experi- 
ment, would  need  a  very  skilful  bone-setter?  Thus 
you  see  that  all  kinds  of  animals  must  live  in  the 
element  they  were  made  for  by  their  Creator,  and  do 
the  things,  and  only  the  things,  which  he  designs  they 
should  do. 

So  all  of  you,  my  dear  children  and  friends,  were 
made  to  live  in  a  certain  way  and  to  do  certain  things ; 
and  there  are  other  ways  in  which  you  cannot  live,  and 
other  things  wliich  you  must  not  do.  You  were  made 
to  live  in  the  air  and  to  breathe  it.  You  were  not  made, 
like  the  fishes,  to  live  in  the  water ;  and  if,  by  any  misfor- 
tune, you  were  to  sink  beneath  its  surface,  or,  by  any 
force,  were  to  be  kept  there,  you  know  that  you  would 
perish  by  drowning  in   a  very  few  minutes.     Neither 
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are  you  so  made  that  you  can  live  in  the  fire.  Many 
tools  which  you  use  could  not  be  made  without  fire ; 
they  have  passed  through  it ;  they  were  melted  in  it ; 
that  was  their  nature,  but  it  is  not  yours ;  and  what 
made  tliem  better  would  destroy  your  life.  The  food 
you  daily  eat  is  prepared  by  the  fierce  action  of  fire ; 
this  is  necessary  in  order  to  fit  it  for  your  use ;  but 
were  you  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  heat  to  which 
that  is  subjected  for  your  sake,  your  life  would  be 
destroyed,  —  if  you  had  so  many  lives, — every  day  in 
in  the  year.  You  are  not,  like  the  birds,  provided 
with  wings,  by  which  you  can  fly  from  tree  to  tree, 
from  house  to  house,  or  from  hill-top  to  hill-top ;  and 
were  you  to  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  ascend  to  the  top  of 
a  tree,  or  house,  or  hill,  and  attempt  to  fly  from  it,  you 
would  be  taken  up  a  mangled  corpse.  Such  things  are 
contrary  to  your  nature.  They  are  not  the  things  you 
Were  made  for. 

But  there  are  many  other  things  you  were  not  made 
to  do,  and,  which  I  must  warn  you,  by  the  terrible 
pains  and  punishments  that  will  come  in  their  train, 
never  to  do.  You  were  not  made  to  lie,  or  to  steal,  or 
to  use  profane  or  obscene  language,  or  to  be  intemper- 
ate, or  to  quarrel  with  your  schoolmates,  or  to  be 
unkind  to  brothers  or  sisters,  or  disobedient  to  parents 
and  teachers,  or  to  scoff  or  to  mock  at  what  is  holy  and 
good.  I  said  you  were  not  made  to  live  in  the  fire ; 
but  it  would  be  better  that  you  should  be  flung  into  the 
hottest  furnace  that  was  ever  kindled,  than  that  you 
should  train  your  tongues  to  falsehood,  and  perjury, 
and  blasphemy.  You  can  be  happier  with  the  flames 
coming  up  all  around  you  and  scorching  your  flesh  to  a 
cinder,  than  you  can  be  with  a  remorseful  conscience 
glowing  and  burning  in  your  bosom.     I  said  you  were 
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not  made  to  live  in  the  water ;  but  you  had  better  tie  a 
mill-stone  about  your  neck  and  plunge  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  shore  or  the 
nearest  plank,  than  to  begin  a  career  of  cheating  and 
defrauding,  and  taking  property  that  is  not  your  own. 
I  said  you  were  not  made  to  fly  through  the  air ;  but 
you  had  better  climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest  tree  or 
steeple,  and  fling  yourself  abroad  to  be  dashed  in 
pieces  upon  the  rocks  below,  than  to  take  the  name  of 
the  great  and  the  good  God  in  vain,  and  to  scoff  at  his 
attributes,  his  power  and  his  justice.  You  had  better 
ascend  a  volcano  and  leap  from  its  crater  into  the  boil- 
ing lava,  than  to  go  on  indulging  your  appetite,  by 
little  and  little,  until  you  become  a  drunkard.  You 
cannot  do  so  great  a  harm  to  your  bodies  by  plunging 
into  fire,  or  water,  or  leaping  from  the  precipice's  edge, 
as  you  do  to  your  souls  wlien  you  break  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord.  Your  eyes  were  not  made  to  covet 
what  belongs  to  another  ;  and  it  would  be  better  that 
you  should  be  blind,  than  that  you  should  covet  your 
neighbor's  goods ;  for  coveting  is  half-way  to  stealing. 
It  would  be  better  that  your  ears  should  be  deaf,  than 
that  you  should  love  to  hear  wicked  and  impure 
language ;  and  that  you  should  be  dumb  also,  rathef 
than  that  your  tongue  should  delight  in  uttering  it. 
All  these  things,  and  all  things  like  these,  you  were 
not  made  to  do  ;  you  cannot  do  them  without  great  and 
terrible  suffering. 

Having  told  you  of  some  things  you  were  not  made 
to  do,  let  me  now  tell  you  of  some  which  you  were  made 
to  do,  just  as  much  as  the  sun  was  made  to  radiate 
light,  and  not  darkness  ;  just  as  much  as  the  trees  were 
made  to  grow  upwards,  and  not  downwards ;  just  as 
much  as  the  birds  were  made  to  live  in  the  air,  and  the 
fishes  in  the  sea,  without  ever  exchanging  abodes. 
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You  were  made  to  he  industrious.  You  should  work. 
All  your  bones  and  muscles  were  made  for  work,  just 
as  much  as  the  wheels  of  a  clock  or  a  watch  were  made 
to  go  round  ;  and  if  you  do  not  work  in  some  way,  you 
are  as  worthless  as  a  clock  made  not  to  go.  Industry 
gives  health.  Lazy  people  are  not  half  so  well  as 
industrious  ones  are.  Industry  gives  wealth.  All  the 
great  fortunes  that  have  ever  been  earned  have  been 
earned  by  industrious  people  (although,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  they  are  too  often  possessed  by  lazy  ones)  ;  and  it 
is  highly  proper  that  you  should  desire  to  earn  money, 
if  you  intend  to  be  benevolent,  and  mean  to  do  good 
with  it.  Habits  of  industry  will  make  you  punctual 
at  school,  so  that  you  can  study  and  recite  with  the 
rest  of  the  class.  Why  should  you  desire  to  be  late, 
and,  at  this  intellectual  repast,  sit  down  at  the  second 
table  ? 

You  were  made  to  be  temperate.  The  man  who  is 
always  temperate  enjoys  a  great  deal  more,  in  the  long 
run,  than  one  who  gives  way  to  excesses.  Hence  it  has 
been  well  said,  that  the  greatest  epicure  is  the  temperate 
man.  You  must  be  temperate,  not  only  in  drinking, 
but  in  eating ;  and,  indeed,  in  regard  to  all  pleasures. 
It  is  right  that  you  should  enjoy  your  food,  and  your 
drink,  and  your  sports.  But  when  you  have  had 
enough,  stop.  Learn  the  meaning  of  that  important 
word,  enough. 

Tou  were  made  to  he  clean  and  neat  in  your  person  and 
in  your  dress^  and  gentlemanly  and  ladylike  in  your 
manners.  If  you  have  not  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog, 
don't  be  afraid  of  fresh  water.  There  is  enough  water 
in  the  world  to  keep  every  body  clean ;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  that  never  finds  its  right  place.  In 
regard   to    this   article    there   is    no   danger   of  being 
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selfish.  Take  as  mDch  as  you  need.  The  people  of 
the  west  boast  of  their  great  rivers,  —  I  would  rather 
they  would  boast  of  using  a  large  tubful  of  their  water 
every  day. 

Contract  no  such  filthy  and  offensive  habit  as  that  of 
chewing  or  smoking  tobacco.  So  long  as  a  man  chews 
or  smokes,  though  a  verj-  Chesterfield  in  every  thing 
else  that  pertains  to  his  appearance,  he  can  never  be 
quite  a  gentleman.  And,  let  me  repeat  it,  you  were 
made  to  be  neat.  While  cotton  cloth  can  be  had  for 
six  cents  a  yard,  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  having  a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

You  were  made  to  he  kindy  and  generous j  and  magnan- 
imou$.  If  there  is  a  bov  in  the  school  who  has  a  club 
foot,  don't  let  him  know  that  vou  ever  saw  it.  If  there 
is  a  poor  boy  with  ragged  clothes,  don't  talk  about  rags 
when  he  is  in  hearing.  If  there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign 
him  some  part  of  the  game  which  does  not  require  run- 
ning. If  tliere  is  a  hungry  one,  give  him  a  part  of  your 
dinner.  If  there  is  a  dull  one,  help  him  get  his  lessons. 
If  there  is  a  bright  one,  be  not  envious  of  him  ;  for  if 
one  boy  is  proud  of  his  talents,  and  another  is  envious 
of  them,  there  are  two  great  wrongs,  and  no  more  tal- 
ents than  befure.  If  a  larc^er  or  stronwr  bov  has  in- 
jured  you,  and  is  sorry  for  it,  forgive  him,  and  request 
the  teacher  not  to  punish  him.  All  the  school  will 
show  by  their  countenances  how  much  better  it  is  to 
have  a  E:reat  soul  than  a  srreat  fist. 

Ton  were  made  to  harn.  Be  sure  you  learn  some- 
thing every  day.  When  vuu  go  to  bed  at  night,  if  you 
cannot  think  <«f  something  new  whidi  you  have  learned 
during  the  day,  spring  up  and  tind  a  book,  and  get  an 
idea  before  yi»u  sleep.  It  \o\\  were  to  stop  eating, 
would  not  y«»ur  bullies  pitie  aial  f*iniish?     If  you  stop 
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learning,  your  minds  will  pine  and  famish  too.  You  all 
desire  that  your  bodies  should  thrive  and  grow,  until 
you  become  as  tall  and  large  as  your  fathers  and 
mothers,  or  other  people.  You  would  not  like  to  stop 
growing  where  you  are  now,  —  at  three  feet  high,  or 
four  feet,  or  even  at  five.  But  if  you  do  not  feed  your 
minds  as  well  as  your  bodies,  they  will  stop  growing ; 
and  one  of  the  poorest,  meanest,  most  despicable  things 
I  have  ever  seen  in  the  world,  is  a  little  mind  in  a  great 
body. 

Suppose  there  were  a  museum  in  your  neighborhood, 
full  of  all  rare  and  splendid  curiosities,  —  should  you 
not  like  to  go  and  see  it?  Would  you  not  think  it 
almost  unkind,  if  you  were  forbidden  to  visit  it?  The 
creation  is  a  museum,  all  full  and  crowded  with  won- 
ders, and  beauties,  and  glories.  One  door,  and  one 
only,  is  open,  by  which  you  can  enter  this  magnifi- 
cent temple.  It  is  tlie  door  of  knowledge.  The  learned 
laborer,  the  learned  peasant,  or  slave,  is  ever  made  wel- 
come at  this  door,  while  the  ignorant,  though  kings,  are 
shut  out. 

Finally^  you  were  made  to  he  moral  and  religious. 
Morality  consists  primarily  in  the  performance  of  our 
duties  to  our  fellow-men  ;  religion  in  the  performance 
of  our  duties  to  God.  On  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
subject  of  morality,  I  have  time  only  to  touch  upon  one 
thing.  That  shall  be  Honesty.  If  all  men  were  honest, 
we  should  need  no  jails  nor  prisons ;  no  bolts  nor  locks ; 
no  high  enclosures  to  keep  out  garden  thieves;  no 
criminal  laws  or  courts.  It  is  a  shame  to  all  mankind 
that  such  things  are  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
should  pine  and  die  of  mortification,  if  I  thought  such 
things  were  made  for  me.  I  want  all  of  you  to  feel 
that  such  things  were  not  made  for  you.    When  you  go 
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by  a  high  fence,  built  up  to  keep  out  orchard-robbers, 
say  to  yourselves,  "That  fence  was  never  made  for  me. 
I  would  not  touch  the  man's  cherries,  or  plums,  or 
peaches,  or  melons,  without  leave,  though  they  hung  so 
that  the  wind  would  blow  them  in  my  face  as  I  passed 
along  the  road,  or  though  I  should  stumble  over  them 
in  my  path.  I  could  climb  the  man's  fence  easily 
enough ;  but,  thank  God,  I  have  a  conscience  which  I 
never  yet  climbed  over,  and  never  will."  If  you  hear  a 
neighbor  locking  up  his  house  at  night,  say,  "That  lock 
was  not  made  for  me.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he 
might  leave  his  doors  and  windows  wide  open."  If  you 
see  the  vaults  and  safes  of  a  great  bank,  say,  "  Those 
iron  doors  and  massive  keys  were  never  made  on  my 
account.  The  men  may  leave  their  gold  and  silver  on 
their  counters,  with  unbolted  doors,  if  they  please.  It 
is  none  of  mine,  and  I  would  rather  lay  my  hand  on  a 
red-hot  poker  than  to  touch  it."  Do  this,  children,  and 
you  will  feel  honest,  clear  through  5^ou,  —  honest  from 
head  to  foot ;  and  be  able  to  stand  up  straight,  and 
look  any  man  in  the  face,  and  fear  no  accuser,  and 
never  turn  pale.  You  will  not  be  like  a  poor,  wretched, 
slinking  thief,  who  cannot  ejvt  nor  sleep  in  peace  ;  who 
always  thinks  there  is  an  officer  at  his  back,  and  into 
whose  ear  every  rustling  leaf  and  whispering  breeze 
cries,  "  Stop  thief." 

You  must  be  religious  ;  that  is,  you  must  be  grateful  to 
God,  obey  his  laws,  love  and  imitate  his  infinite  excel- 
lences. The  works  of  God  are  full  of  wonders  and 
beauties.  He  has  laid  the  foundations  of  the  universe 
in  miracles,  and  filled  it  with  starry  splendors.  But 
God  himself  is  greater  than  his  works.  If  you  were 
delighted  and  charmed  with  a  curious  instrument,  or 
with  a  piece  of  exquisitely  wrought  machinery,  would 
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you  not  like  to  know  its  contriver  and  builder?  —  es- 
pecially if  his  ingenious  mind  and  skilful  hand  could 
form  a  thousand  such  masterpieces  in  a  day?  If  you 
were  so  captivated  by  a  book,  that,  after  reading  it 
through  a  score  of  times,  you  still  would  turn  back  its 
pages  and  commence  it  again  with  ever-renewing  de- 
light, should  you  not  like  to  know  the  author  of  that 
book  ?  —  especially  if  you  had  learned  that  every  word 
from  his  lips  was  like  a  fresh-glowing  picture,  that  all 
the  tones  of  his  voice  were  enchanting  music,  and  that 
every  aspect  of  his  countenance  would  thrill  with 
admiration  and  love?  Such,  and  more  than  this,  and 
more  than  the  tongue  of  man  or  of  angel  can  describe,  is 
your  Maker ;  and  he  who  does  not  know  him,  though  he 
may  know  every  thing  else,  is  ignorant  of  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  all  knowledge.  There  is  no  other  con- 
ceivable privation  to  be  compared  with  an  ignorance  of 
our  Creator.  If  a  man  be  blind,  he  but  loses  the  out- 
ward light.  If  a  man  be  deaf,  he  but  loses  music  and 
the  sweet  converse  of  friends.  If  a  man  be  bereaved  of 
companions,  and  the  nearest  and  dearest  kindred  are 
plucked  from  his  bosom ;  if  he  be  persecuted  and 
imprisoned,  and  torn  limb  from  limb,  by  the  hatred  and 
malice  of  men,  he  is  only  beneath  a  temporary  cloud, 
which  will  pass  away  like  the  vapor  of  the  morning. 
But  if  he  is  "  without  God,"  he  is  a  wanderer  and  a 
solitary  in  the  universe,  with  no  haven  or  hope  before 
him,  when  beaten  upon  by  the  storms  of  fate ;  with  no 
home  or  sanctuary  to  flee  to,  though  all  the  spirits  of 
darkness  should  have  made  him  their  victim. 

These  things,  my  dear  children,  and  such  as  these, 
you  were  made  for.  You  were  made  for  them,  as  the 
rich  corn  and  the  delicious  fruits  were  made  to  grow  in 
the  fertile  valleys ;  and  may  your  own  efforts,  encouraged 
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ai)d  aided  bj  divine  goodness,  enable  you  to  fulfil  the 
pilrposes  of  your  creation.  Remember,  though  man 
sinned*  Paradise  was  not  destroyed.  The  sinner  was 
driven  from  Eden,  but  Eden  itself  remained.  It  can  be 
entered  again.  You  can  enter  it  and  make  it  your 
own. 

I  am,  Mr.  Superintendent,  and  dear  children,  very 
truly  and  faithfully,  your  friend, 

HORACE  MANN. 


PRACTICE  AOAIXST  THEORY.  THEORY 

AXD   PRACTICE. 

Kattre  has  placed  the  natural  eye  of  men  in  the 
front  side  of  the  head.  False  education,  or  natural 
perversa ty*  has  twisxed  r\>und  the  menial  eye  of  some 
men,  Si>  that  it  Kx^ks  out  at  the  kick  side  of  the  head. 
Hence  there  are  two  parties  in  the  world,  —  the 
Forwar\MvH>king,  atid  tlie  Bv\okward-looking ;  or  the 
Pi\^<:ressives  ajui  the  Retn^c^^jisives. 

It  seen^.s  to  us  t:;ar  there  is  c^-^t  sisnuficancv  in  the 

^  V.  • 

arra!^5:vvae;it  of  natvire*  Tlie  eves  of  man  look  forward, 
that  ::  ev  u:av  see  where  tV.tv  a!v  to  cx>;  because 
Prv^C^xii  is  the  law  v^f  the  iv.iverse.  Arts,  science, 
srv^ver*/r..eii:^  l,a\e  reaoh.ed  tr.iir  present  stage,  from 
the  ru.u>:  K::::.::ivc>H  bv  suvvessive  a:ul  numberless 
i-  rrv  \e:v.c*.:s.  Th.e  i^^x^ser:  c-v^  h  usr.ess  of  written 
U*  c-'iO'^  h.-»5^  c  v^vv,  oi::   \  f  a   !\  w  a>.  habetic   charae- 

•  _» »>?  V  •■   *      *  *  r*  . '  •  •  *  •>*    » » »   V  \»     •  v.^    •-«»..,     .  ••-"^    »•»  s**¥*  11  •%      f*V\«Vk    « 

h.'.h\\  ::^x\  V  r  or  x>->  \s   s:u.k    ::i    the   ear: h.  to   its 
;>.>  >  •  >.v,,'r.  :v\^cr,  v  r.  Ij^i.i  A:.i  river  and 
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ocean,  originated  in  seeing  the  lid  of  a  tea-kettle 
thrown  off  by  the  boiling  of  the  water  within.  Even 
the  earth  itself,  though  made  by  Omnipotence,  was  not 
made  in  a  day.  The  geologists  tell  us,  that  it  took 
countless  ages  to  prepare  it  for  vegetation ;  and  other 
cycles  of  countless  ages  to  prepare  it  for  the  successive 
races  of  animals ;  and  others  still,  to  prepare  it  for  the 
residence  of  man.  To  better  the  condition  of  all 
things  around  us  is  the  moral  law,  as  well  as  the 
physical.  A  generation  that  does  not  leave  the  world 
and  society  better  than  it  found  them,  has  proved  false 
to  its  mission.  It  is  the  unprofitable  servant,  who,  with 
talents  bestowed,  makes  no  return  of  talents  acquired ; 
and  whose  just  penalty  is  ^^  outer  darkness."  And  so, 
with  each  individual.  All  are  bound  to  add  something 
to  the  common  welfare.  This  necessitates  progress; 
and  for  safe  progress,  —  in  order  that  men  may  see  in 
what  direction  they  should  go,  that  they  may  go  in  the 
most  direct  path,  that  they  may  not  stumble,  —  for 
these  purposes,  men  have  their  eyes  in  the  front  side  of 
their  heads. 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  top  of  the  spinal  column,  all 
men  have  the  atlas^  or  ring  of  bone,  on  which  the  head 
is  supported ;  and  that,  jutting  up  into  the  centre  or 
hollow  of  the  atlas,  is  the  dentatus^  or  tooth-like  bone ; 
and  that,  by  means  of  this  curious  apparatus,  the  whole 
head  can  be  swung  round  to  one  side  or  the  other,  as 
on  a  pivot,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  whole  space 
behind  us,  should  any  indications  of  approaching  danger 
in  that  direction  be  given.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  this,  that  a  man's  rear  is  his  natural  field  of 
vision. 

If,  by  any  sudden  jerk,  the  head  is  thrown  backwards 
with  violence,  the  dentatus  may  be  forced  out  of  the 
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atlas,  which,  in  popular  language,  is  breaking  the  neck. 
That  is  what  usually  takes  place  when  criminals  are 
executed  by  being  hanged.  Bigotry,  however,  when  it 
can  take  its  rictims  while  they  are  young,  has  the  art 
of  so  suppling  the  muscles,  and  twisting  the  head  round 
more  and  more,  by  skilfully  applied  violence,  as,  at 
last,  to  make  it  face  backwards,  vrithout  breaking  the 
neck.    This  last  circumstance  is  a  pity. 

The  Retrogressives  look  out  of  the  back  side  of  their 
head.  Their  natural,  but  now  perverted  instinct  of 
advancement,  urges  them  backwards,  at  it  does  other 
people  forwards.  They  labor  to  restore  the  past. 
Some  of  them  would  go  back  further  than  others ;  but 
this  is  a  difference  of  no  consequence ;  for  all  would  go 
back  from  the  point  where  they  happen  to  be;  and 
this  involves  an  infinite  series  of  retrogradations. 
Though  anyone  should  now  flatter  himself  that  he 
would  be  satisfied  could  he  realize  the  institutions  of 
Egypt ;  yet,  were  these  secured,  the  same  instinct 
would  still  hurry  him  on  beyond  Eg^-pt,  with  as  much 
vehemence  as  ever.  In  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
would  still  invite  him  to  sink. 

The  retrogressive  impulse,  often,  perhaps  generally, 
exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  stand-still,  or  opposition 
to  all  progress.  As  the  univeree  is  moving  forward,  if 
one  moves  backward  at  precisely  the  same  pace,  he 
api>ears  to  be  stationary.  It  is  only  when  one  moves 
back  faster  than  the  sublime  order  of  things  advances, 
that  he  appeai-s,  in  Hibernian  phrase,  to  advance 
backwards.  A  man  upon  a  tread-mill  just  maintains 
his  position,  when  his  own  motion  balances  that  of  the 
wheel  he  steps  on. 

All  nations  and  all  interests,  have  their  backward- 
looking  or  retrogressive  class.     In  India,  these  are  the 
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Brahmins ;  in  England,  the  tories ;  in  the  Fejee  Islands, 
the  cannibals.  Religion  has  them ;  government  has 
them ;  education  has  them. 

In  the  department  of  education,  and  within  a  few 
years  past,  the  retrogressive  or  stationary  spirit  has 
developed  itself  pretty  vigorously,  in  some  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  some  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Until  within  a  few  years,  indeed,  there  was 
not  advancement  enough  anywhere  in  this  country  to 
provoke  it  to  action.  The  great  watch-word  under 
which  the  party  has  rallied,  is  that  which  we  have 
placed  first  at  the  head  of  this  article,  —  Practice 
AGAINST  Theory.  Under  this  Slogan^  or  war-cry,  new 
things  have  been  denounced  as  Theoretic^  and  old  things 
have  been  defended  as  Practical.  The  advocates  of 
new  methods  have  been  stigmatized  as  innovators, 
theorists,  visionaries,  dreamers,  and  so  forth ;  while  the 
defenders  of  antiquated  notions  and  abuses,  have  been 
styled  Practical  men,  in  token  of  honor;  and  their 
most  doughty  champions  have  been  advanced  to  posts 
of  distinction.  Facts  and  arguments,  emanating  from 
the  friends  of  improvement  and  reform,  have  been  set 
aside  by  the  shortest  of  all  arguments,  —  the  despised 
Nazareth  from  which  they  come. 

We  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject, 
which,  as  we  hope,  may  serve  to  reconcile  extremes,  to 
moderate  the  views  of  ultraists,  and  to  bring  whatever 
of  educational  zeal  and  talent  there  may  be  amongst 
us,  into  more  harmonious  and  co-operative  action,  in 
favor  of  the  abiding  and  precious  interests  of  education. 
In  these  remarks,  we  take  for  our  text  the  second  part 
of  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  —  Theory  AND 
Practice. 

With  deference  to  wiser  men,  we  hold  it  as  an  axiom. 
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that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  intelligent  practice  which 
does  not  originate  in  theory ;  and  no  such  thing  as 
established  or  credible  theory,  which  has  not  been 
ratified  by  practice.  All  intelligent  action  incltides  both 
theory  AND  practice.  The  blind  mole,  as  he  runs  along 
his  covered  furrow  in  the  earth,  is  a  perfect  prototj^pe  of 
the  merely  practical  man  ;  the  miller  that  flies  a  second 
time  into  the  candle's  blaze,  after  having  had  his  legs 
and  wings  once  scorched  there,  is  a  perfect  prototype 
of  the  merely  theoretic  man.  The  first  is  impervious  to 
all  ideas  of  any  thing  better  than  he  now  does  or  knows ; 
the  second  grows  no  wiser  by  experience.  The  epithet 
Practical^  therefore,  in  the  sense  which  excludes  theory, 
or  speculation,  is  a  highly  derogatory  term ;  and  the 
man  who  assumes  it  in  this  sense,  dictates  his  own  title 
as  plainly  as  Dogberry  did. 

Every  intelligent  man,  in  every  voluntary  action  he 
performs,  has  a  theory.  He  has  a  purpose  ;  he  has  an 
idea  of  the  nature  or  properties  of  the  object  he  wishes 
to  affect,  or  effect ;  and  he  has  a  conception  or  notion 
that  certain  ways  are  better  than  other  ways  for  accom- 
plishing his  design.  This  is  Theory.  It  is  the  mind 
going  before  the  hand,  and  directing  its  movements 
with  reference  to  a  desired  result.  If  it  stops  there, 
then  there  is  no  test  to  show  whether  it  is  sound  theory, 
or  unsound  ;   and  hence  the  necessity  of  practice  also. 

The  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  theory,  is,  to 
see  or  to  contemplate.  Professor  Olmsted  says,  "  a 
theory  is  founded  on  inferences  drawn  from  principles 
which  have  been  established  on  independent  evi- 
dence ; "  and  in  this,  he  distinguishes  it  from  an 
hypothesis^  which  he  defines  to  be  "a  proposition 
assumed,  to  account  for  certain  phenomena,  which  has 
no  other  evidence  of  its  truth  than  that  it  affords  a 
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satisfactory  explanation  of  those  phenomena."  Yet 
men  are  often  constrained  to  act  on  hypotheses  merely, 
—  a  far  less  safe  guide  than  theory. 

What  mechanician  would  ever  invent  a  valuable 
machine,  unless  he  first  proposed  to  himself  a  certain 
improvement  to  be  effected,  and  then,  mentally^  arranged 
every  band,  wheel,  cog  and  pin,  deemed  necessary  to 
its  successful  working.  If  he  makes  wheels  practically 
only^  that  is,  only  as  he  has  been  taught  to  make  them, 
there  will  be  no  improvement  to  the  end  of  time  ;  if  he 
makes  them  at  random,  the  doctrine  of  chances  will 
show  that  no  life  is  long  enough  to  make  even  two  that 
will  fit  and  play  together. 

Columbus  had  a  theory,  that  by  sailing  west  he  should 
discover  land.  O  no !  said  his  practical  contempora- 
ries ;  if  there  were  land  there,  do  you  think  the  world 
would  have  existed  more  than  five  thousand  years, 
and  nobody  would  have  discovered  it;  and  so  they 
quoted  texts  of  Scriptures  against  him,  from  the 
Psalms  and  from  the  Hebrews,  with  passages  from 
Lactantius  and  St.  Augustine,  as  glibly  as  Solomon  is 
now  quoted  to  prove  that  every  child  must  be  whipped. 
Away,  said  they,  you  visionary,  dreamer,  enthusiast; 
you  are  more  fit  for  a  monastery's  door-keeper  than  to 
undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery* 

Dr.  Franklin  had  a  theory  that  the  lightning  which 
comes  from  the  clouds,  and  the  electricity  which  can 
be  excited  by  rubbing  silk  against  glass,  or  flannel 
against  sealing-wax,  were  the  same  substance.  He 
subjected  that  theory  to  experiment,  and,  to  the  inex- 
pressible honor  and  welfare  of  mankind,  he  proved  it 
to  be  a  true  one.  Without  the  pre-existing  theory, 
would  he  ever  have  sent  up  his  kite,  or  used  the  key  to 
catch  the  spark  that  was  to  illumine  and  bless  the 
world  ? 
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What  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  value  of  theoiy 
has  recently  been  given  to  the  world,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  astronomy.  The  motion  of  the  planet  Uranus, 
was  found  to  deviate  from  that  which  would  be  given 
it,  by  all  the  known  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  Here 
was  a  problem.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  deviation  ? 
A  young  French  astronomer  began  to  theorize.  He 
said,  perchance  there  is  a  body  beyond,  far  away  in  the 
depths  of  space,  which  no  telescope  has  yet  reached, 
that  may  cause  these  fluctuations.  If  so,  said  he,  let 
us  ascertain  the  amount  of  all  the  known  deviations 
of  Uranus,  and  see  what  kind  of  a  body  would  be 
adequate  to  cause  them.  By  immense  labor,  working 
in  the  faith  of  his  theory,  —  or  perhaps,  in  this  instance, 
working  in  the  faith  of  a  mere  hypothesis,  —  the  com- 
putations were  made.  It  was  found  that  a  body  of  a 
given  mass,  and  moving  along  a  given  curve,  would 
explain  the  deviations  observed.  A  telescope  was 
directed  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  occupied  by  the 
theoretical  disturbing  body,  and  there,  at  the  first 
inspection,  it  was  found,  —  a  monument  of  the  value 
of  theory,  coeval  with  the  heavens  where  it  shines. 

Yet,  both  in  the  case  of  Columbus,  and  in  the  case  of 
Leverrier,  practice  was  necessary  in  order  to  verify 
the  theory,  and  even  to  rectify  some  subordinate  and 
incidental  points  into  which  the  theory  ran.  Land  was 
discovered,  though  it  was  not  the  East  Indies,  nor  the 
territories  of  the  Grand  Khan.  A  planet  was  found, 
though  it  was  but  half  as  far  off  and  half  as  large,  as 
was  anticipated.  Here  we  see  that  theory  and  practice 
are  each  imperfect  without  the  other ;  and  we  learn  the 
value  of  both  when  united. 

The  intemperate  man  says  to  the  physiologist,  I  can- 
not  work    without    the    stimulus    of    ardent    spirits. 
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Abstinence  is  a   theory.     I  stand  upon   centuries  of 
experience  ;  you  upon  a  theoretical  idea  or  phantasm. 

The  hereditary  tyrant  declares  Free  Government  to 
be  a  theory.  Men  are  born  to  be  governed,  says  he, 
as  a  horse  to  be  bitted;  just  as  the  same  tyrannical 
spirit,  in  a  narrow  sphere,  says,  every  child  must  be 
flogged.  So  they  scoff  at,  as  theoretic,  all  idea  and 
effort  of  making  men  or  children  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  laws  for- 
bid anatomists  to  dissect  the  human  body.  But  all 
physicians  and  surgeons  must  proceed  upon  a  theory. 
So  the  Chinese  have  invented  a  theory  of  human  organ- 
ization ;  they  have  filled  it  out  with  such  minuteness, 
and  they  follow  it  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  curable 
ailments  become  fatal  ones,  under  the  hand  of  the 
practitioner.  Such  are  the  abuses  of  theory  divorced 
from  practice,  and  of  practice  divorced  from  theory. 

Our  doctrine  then  is,  that  all  plans  for  reform  and 
improvement  which  appear  to  the  eye  of  reason  to  be 
safe  and  useful,  or  which  have  been  successfully  tried 
elsewhere,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  among  ourselves; 
and  if  they  be  found  to  pass  this  ordeal  successfully, 
they  should  be  adopted.  In  so  difficult  and  delicate  a 
work  as  education,  we  would  introduce  no  new  measure 
until  it  is  commended  by  reason,  nor  consider  it  as 
established,  until  actual  trial  has  proved  its  usefulness. 
Our  creed  condemns  the  credulity  that  blindly  adopts, 
as  much  as  it  does  the  arrogance  or  the  stupidity  that 
blindly  rejects.  And  we  would  go  one  step  further, 
and  say,  that  while  we  advocate  progress,  not  only  as 
the  destiny  but  as  the  blessing  of  the  race,  we  also  hold 
that  in  all  innovations,  or  tentative  processes,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  too   cautious  than  too  courageous.     Like  a 
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careful  engineer  upon  a  railroad,  we  would  slacken 
speed  when  rounding  a  curve. 

Still  the  great  idea  perpetually  recurs,  and  it  cannot 
be  barred  out  of  anv  rational  mind,  that  the  whole  his- 
tory  of  human  advancement  and  civilization  is  nothing 
but  a  history  of  innovations  upon  the  then  existing 
state  of  practice  and  belief;  and  vet  there  has  always 
been  a  i^irty  clamorous  and  strenuous  to  hang  up  their 
opaque  scn^n  before  the  vision  of  the  seers,  to  exclude 
the  coming  light.  Until  the  fourteenth  century,  there 
was  no  other  way  of  multiplying  the  copies  of  books, 
but  by  the  slow  and  teilious  process  of  hand-writing. 
Bov^ks«  therefore*  were  exceedingly  scarce  and  valuable, 
and  the  business  of  the  e^^pyisis  lucrative.  Conceive 
then^  what  a  commotLMi  was  made  among  them,  when 
the  art  of  Printing  was  invented.  They  did  not  stop 
with  denounchii;  the  invenror«  as  a  theorist  and  a  vis- 
ionary.  They  ohaigevl  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
printevl  copies  to  the  direct  a^irenov  of  the  devil.  And 
here  we  wou\l  observe,  in  jxijNsir.g,  that  big»>ts,  albeit 
uni!»:en::onar.y»  h.ive  d.nie  more  honor  to  the  deviU 
vliaii  to  all  other  createvl  exisier.oes:  for  to  iiim  thev 

m 

have,  in  tiie  tirst  i:.s:a:ioe,  asorilvi  all  the  improve- 
n*en:s  that  ever  bless^l  ui.iiikind.  The  monks  said, 
*••!:'  we  do  nor  put  down  rr:::i:::^.  priiiiir.g  will  put  us 
vi  n\:u**  \V:;a:  an  i:.v.o>a:L^z*.  u:x^!i  ::ie  business  of  the 
i'.ar*  l-weaver*  w.^s  tl:e  ir.rrvxlUvtL  a  of  the  power-loom; 
ar^vl  how  ir.sr.:y  o.;:>n?aks  a:::.^:.^:  the  rabble  did  it 
e\v::e»  Hv^v  :::a*;y  sta^ire  o*\ivhes  .i::i  bag^a^^e  wa^rons 
I  .ne  :he  n\:*r\\i.;>  thr^^wa  ou:  of  crurhv.  as  tho^se^atan 
t\'t/.;ervi,\u\Sv::x^rs<  ii  i  tsu'k-h.rscrs  ar.i  oarrier^-on-foot. 
Sir  W.u:or  So. ::.  *>;  '  >  Four  :o  ;he  HebrldessN.  srives  an 
,u^^  :r;t  ot  a  v:    t    :   c-^iru.  :u^::  w.;:^..  wis  ra^iig  m 

,c  \  .>.:..;.  ly:.\iuse  s.  :::e  l\t''^r:s:s  had 


•  »»•» 
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introduced  the  plough  as  a  substitute  for  the  hoe  and 
spade,  in  preparing  their  fields  for  seed ;  and  we  well 
recollect,  when  crossing  the  AUeghanies  in  a  stage 
coach,  a  few  years  since,  to  have  had  for  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers, some  men,  who,  by  the  introduction  of  steam- 
boats on  the  Mississippi,  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  em- 
ployment of  "bush-whacking,"  as  it  was  called,  —  that 
is,  of  navigating  the  old-fashioned  flat-bottomed  boats 
up  and  down  the  river,  —  and  who  stoutly,  and  no 
doubt  sincerely,  maintained,  that  the  first  man  who 
launched  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi,  ought  to  have 
been  hung.  There  never  was  but  one  greater  innova- 
tion upon  the  practice  and  doctrines  of  all  former 
times,  than  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools  them- 
selves ;  and  this  greatest,  most  oflTensive,  and  most 
violently  resisted  innovation,  since  the  world  began, 
was  the  introduction  of  Christianty.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  how  the  Levites,  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees 
clamored  for  the  preservation  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
With  what  canting  tongues  and  sanctimonious  faces, 
they  denounced  and  disdained  the  precepts  that 
commanded  men  to  act  from  higher  motives,  and  to 
inculcate  them  in  their  teachings.  How  the  sycophants 
of  power  and  the  political  demagogues  mocked  at  the 
Great  Leader  of  the  reform,  and  at  last  crucified  him, 
and  persecuted  his  followers  even  unto  strange  cities. 
It  would  make  a  most  captivating  book,  if  some  vivid 
genius,  animated  by  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  would 
write  out  a  suppositional  report  of  the  speeches  made 
at  some  Rabbinical  Association,  against  the  new 
heresy ;  or,  —  on  the  assumption  that  the  Sanhedrim 
had  a  "  Government  Gazette,"  —  would  give  us  a  few 
pages  of  Levitical  argument  and  invective  against  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  or  make  a  translation  of  some 
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pamphlet  put  forth  by  the  Masters  of  the  Old  School, 
to  defend  the  law  of  retaliation,  —  "  an'eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,''  and  ^^  he  that  smiteth  father 
or  mother  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,"  —  against 
the  milder  doctrines  and  the  persuasions  of  the  Gospel. 
Had  this  Backward-looking  or  Retrogressive  class  of 
men  been  born  during  a  dark  day,*  they  would  have 
denounced  the  returning  light  of  the  sun  as  an  innova- 
tion ;  or,  if  born  during  the  deluge  of  Noah,  would 
have  remonstrated  against  the  subsiding  of  the  waters ! 
But  this  blind  resistance  to  improvement  contradicts 
the  noblest  instincts  of  the  race.  It  tends  to  beget  its 
oppt^site.  The  fanaticism  of  reform  is  only  the  i-aging 
of  the  accumulated  waters  caused  bv  the  obstructions 
which  an  ultra  conservatism  has  thrown  across  the 
sti'eam  of  improvement ;  and  revolution  itself  is  but 
the  sudden  overw  lielming  and  sweeping  away  of  the 
iu4>ediments  to  progress,  that  should  have  been  season- 
ably removeil.  The  French  Revolution  was  a  frightful 
siM?otao!e  of  a  too  rapid  effort  at  reform.  The  present 
OvnuM;ion  of  Ireland  is  a  sjM?ctacle  still  more  frightful, 
of  an  ii.t?exible  conservatism.  Pn^^rress  is  the  benefi- 
cent  law  of  the  race.  We  cannot  be  circumscribed 
wi:I.:ri  the  rar.v]^  of  our  fathers*  ide^is,  anv  more  than 
we  caa  use  ::.^:r  ol.i  Irr.iKemenrs-  The  manhood  of  the 
ra:e  car.v..^:  be  cv>:;n:ied  \vl:h::i  the  swavidliiic^-bauds   of 

lu  :*'  e  er.vi.  to-.x  we  mAv  UvLL  che  rartv  of  PrvKrress 
is  sure  :o  :r:u!V.  h.  M.^re  or  less  ra:  Mlv,  the  new 
.^y::::.^:i  sv.y*\;'::s  :I:e  cM.  Cor.serva::ve  ag^  dies; 
\  ve:V/.  N  v.:  ;  sue. r^  Is  :o  its  ivwers.  Xo:  vriivsowbut 
;  .::\  A.-^avs  v  u:-r  .:*v\^:s  ap? :  r\r  :he  ranks  of  life 
\'.  .>  ve  :I  v.rtr  ,*:  ev^ry  s:.;^:^^  o:  i:s  :v..*rvh,     TI:e  law 
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better  their  condition.  The  highest  interests  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  communities  can  consist  in  nothing  but 
in  their  embracing  more  and  more  truth  in  their  belief, 
and  more  and  more  wisdom  in  their  practice.  Hence 
whenever  sufficiently  enlightened  on  9.ny  subject  to  see 
their  own  deficiencies,  and  to  devise  means  for  supply- 
ing them,  the  intelligence  of  men  will  adopt  what 
ignorance  and  prejudice  had  before  discarded. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  KNOWLEDGE  (1848).  * 

It  was  not  the  design  of  Providence  that  the  work 
of  the  world  should  be  performed  by  muscular  strength. 
God  has  filled  the  earth  and  imbued  the  elements  with 
energies  of  greater  power  than  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
thousand  planets  like  ours.  Whence  come  our  neces- 
saries and  our  luxuries,  —  those  comforts  and  appli- 
ances that  make  the  difference  between  a  houseless 
wandering  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  far  West,  and  a  New 
England  village  ?  They  do  not  come  wholly  or  princi- 
pally from  the  original,  unassisted  strength  of  the 
human  arm,  but  from  the  employment,  through  intelli- 
gence and  skill,  of  those  great  natural  forces  with 
which  the  bountiful  Creator  has  filled  every  part  of  the 
material  Universe.  Caloric,  gravitation,  expansibility, 
compressibility,  electricity,  chemical  affinities  and 
repulsions,  spontaneous  velocities,  —  these  are  the 
mighty  agents  which  the  intellect  of  man  harnesses  to 
the  car  of  improvement.  The  application  of  water  and 
wind  and  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  machinery,  and  to 
the  transportation  of  men  and  merchandise  from  place 

^  Bxtract  from  a  speech  delivered  in  Congress,  June  30, 1S18. 
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to  place,  haft  added  ten  thonsand  fold  to  the  actnal  pro- 
ducts of  human  indostrv.  How  small  the  wheel  which 
the  stoutest  laborer  can  turn,  and  how  soon  will  he  be 
weaiy.  Compare  tbis  with  a  wheel  driving  a  thousand 
spindles  or  looms,  which  a  stream  of  water  can  turn, 
and  never  tire.  A  locomotive  will  take  five  hundred 
men,  and  bear  them  on  their  journey  hundreds  of  miles 
in  a  dav.  Look  at  these  same  five  hundred  men,  starting 
from  the  same  point,  and  attempting  the  same  distance, 
with  all  the  pedestrian's  or  the  equestrian^s  toil  and 
tardiness.  The  cotton  mills  of  Massachusetts  will  turn 
out  more  cloth  in  one  daj  than  could  have  been  manu- 
factured by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  continent 
during  the  tenth  century.  On  an  element  which  in 
ancient  times  was  supposed  to  be  exclusively  within 
the  control  of  the  gods,  and  where  it  was  deemed 
impious  for  human  power  to  intrude,  even  there  the 
gigantic  forces  of  nature,  which  human  science  and 
skUl  have  enlisted  in  their  service,  confront  and  over- 
come the  raging  of  the  elements,  —  breasting  tempests 
and  tides,  escaping  reefs  and  lee-shores,  and  careering 
triumphant  around  the  globe-  The  velocity  of  winds, 
the  weight  of  waters,  and  the  rage  of  steam,  are  powers, 
each  one  of  which  is  infinitely  stronger  than  all  the 
strength  of  all  the  nations  and  races  of  mankind,  were 
it  all  gathered  into  a  single  arm.  And  all  these  ener- 
gies are  given  us  on  one  condition,  —  the  condition  of 
intelligence,  — that  is,  of  education. 

Had  God  intended  that  the  work  of  the  world  should 
be  done  by  human  bones  and  sinews.  He  would  hare 
given  us  an  arm  as  solid  and  strong  as  the  shaft  of  a 
steam  engine  ;  and  enabled  us  to  stand,  day  and  night, 
and  turn  the  crank  of  a  steamship  while  sailing  to 
Liverpool  or  Calcutta.     Had  God  designed  the  human 
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muscles  to  do  the  work  of  the  world,  then,  instead  of 
the  ingredients  of  gunpowder  or  gun  cotton,  and  the 
expansive  force  of  heat,  he  would  have  given  us  hands 
which  could  take  a  granite  quarry  and  break  its  solid 
acres  into  suitable  and  symmetrical  blocks,  as  easily  as 
we  now  open  an  orange.  Had  He  intended  us  for  bear- 
ing burdens,  He  would  have  given  us  Atlantean  shoul- 
ders, by  which  we  could  carry  the  vast  freights  of  rail- 
car  and  steamship,  as  a  porter  carries  his  pack.  He 
would  have  given  us  lungs  by  which  we  could  blow 
fleets  before  us ;  and  wings  to  sweep  over  ocean  wastes. 
But  instead  of  iron  arms,  and  Atlantean  shoulders,  and 
the  lungs  of  Boreas,  He  has  given  us  a  mind,  a  soul,  a 
capacity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  thus  of  appropri- 
ating all  these  energies  of  nature  to  our  own  use.  In- 
stead of  a  telescopic  and  microscopic  eye.  He  has  given 
us  power  to  invent  the  telescope  and  the  microscope. 
Instead  of  ten  thousand  fingei^s.  He  has  given  us  genius 
inventive  of  the  power  loom  and  the  printing  press. 
Without  a  cultivated  intellect,  man  is  among  the 
weakest  of  all  the  dynamical  forces  of  nature ;  with  a 
cultivated  intellect,  he  commands  them  all. 

And  now,  what  does  the  slave-maker  do?  He 
abolishes  this  mighty  power  of  the  intellect,  and  uses 
only  the  weak,  degraded,  half  animated  forces  of  the 
human  limbs.  A  thousand  slaves  may  stand  by  a 
river,  and  to  them  it  is  only  an  object  of  fear  or  of 
superstition.  An  intelligent  man  surpasses  the  ancient 
idea  of  a  river-god  ;  he  stands  by  the  Penobscot,  the 
Kennebec,  the  Merrimack,  or  the  Connecticut ;  he  com- 
mands each  to  do  more  work  than  could  be  performed 
by  a  hundred  thousand  men,  —  to  saw  timber,  to  make 
cloth,  to  grind  corn,  — and  they  obey.  Ignorant  slaves 
stand  upon  a  coal  mine,  and  to  them  it  is  only  a  worth- 
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less  part  of  the  inanimate  earth.  An  intelligent  man 
uses  the  same  mine  to  print  a  million  of  books.  Slaves 
will  seek  to  obtain  the  same  crop  from  the  same  field, 
year  after  year,  though  the  pabulum  of  that  crop  is 
exhausted;  the  intelligent  man,  with  his  chemist's  eye, 
sees  not  only  the  minutest  atoms  of  the  earth,  but  the 
imponderable  gases  that  permeate  it,  and  he  is  rewarded 
with  a  luxuriant  harvest. 

Nor  are  these  advantages  confined  to  those  depart- 
ments of  nature  where  her  mightiest  forces  are  brought 
into  requisition.  In  accomplishing  whatever  requires 
delicacy  and  precision,  nature  is  as  much  more  perfect 
than  man,  as  she  is  more  powerful  in  whatever  requires 
strength.  Whether  in  great  or  in  small  operations,  all 
the  improvements  in  the  mechanical  and  the  useful 
arts  come  as  directly  from  intelligence,  as  a  bird  comes 
out  of  a  shell,  or  the  beautiful  colors  of  a  flower  out  of 
sunshine.  The  slave- worker  is  forever  prying  at  the 
short  end  of  Nature's  lever;  and  using  the  back, 
instead  of  the  edge,  of  her  finest  instruments. 

The  most  abundant  proof  exists,  derived  from  all  de- 
partments of  human  industry,  that  uneducated  labor  is 
comparatively  unprofitable  labor.  I  have  before  me 
the  statements  of  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent 
gentlemen  in  Massachusetts,  affirming  this  fact  as  the 
result  of  an  experience  extending  over  many  years. 
In  Massachusetts  we  have  no  native-born  child  wholly 
without  school  instruction ;  but  the  degrees  of  attain- 
ment, of  mental  developement,  are  various.  Half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
obtained  statements  from  large  numbers  of  our  master 
manufacturers,  authenticated  from  the  books  of  their 
respective  establishments,  and  covering  a  series  of 
years ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  increased  wages 
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were  found  in  connection  with  increased  intelligence, 
just  as  certainly  as  increased  heat  raises  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer.  Foreigners,  and  those  coming  from 
other  States  who  made  their  marks  when  they  receipted 
their  bills,  earned  the  least ;  those  who  had  a  moderate 
or  limited  education,  occupied  a  middle  ground  on  the 
pay-roll;  while  the  intelligent  young  womeu  who 
worked  in  the  mills  in  winter,  and  taught  schools  in 
summer,  crowned  the  list.  The  larger  capital  in 
the  form  of  intelligence,  yielded  the  larger  interest  in 
the  form  of  wages.  This  inquiry  was  not  confined  to 
manufactures,  but  was  extended  to  other  departments 
of  business,  where  the  results  of  labor  could  be  made 
the  subject  of  exact  measurement. 

This  is  universally  so.  The  mechanic  sees  it  when 
he  compares  the  work  of  a  stupid  with  that  of  an 
awakened  mind.  The  traveller  sees  it,  when  he  passes 
from  an  educated  into  an  uneducated  nation.  There 
are  countries  in  Europe,  lying  side  by  side,  where,  with- 
out compass  or  chart,  without  bound  or  land-mark,  I 
could  run  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two,  by 
the  broad,  legible  characters  which  ignorance  has  writ- 
ten on  roads,  fields,  houses,  and  the  persons  of  men, 
women,  and  children  on  one  side,  and  which  knowledge 
has  inscribed  on  the  other. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  CALLING 

(1848). 

The  importance  of  any  man's  work  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  value  of  the  materials  on  which  he 
works.  Judged  by  this  standard,  let  us  compare  the 
calling  of  the  teacher  with  some  of  the  other  avocations 
or  professions  among  men. 

To  ascertain  the  infinite  difiFerence  which  exists 
between  different  created  substances,  we  must  classify 
and  compare  them.  First,  there  is  the  unorganized  and 
insentient.  Rising  in  the  scale,  we  come  to  the 
organized  and  animate,  but  unconscious.  Higher  still, 
we  find  the  conscious,  but  irrational  and  ephemeral. 
Last,  and  unsurpassable,  there  is  the  animate,  sentient, 
conscious,  rational  and  immortal. 

Of  the  first  class,  pleasure  and  pain  cannot  be 
affirmed.  The  quantity  of  most  organized  and 
insentient  substances  is  so  great,  as  hardly  to  admit  the 
idea  of  addition  or  diminution,  of  gain  or  loss.  All 
the  chemists  who  have  ever  lived,  or  who  ever  will 
live,  might  try  their  experiments  upon  water,  and  they 
could  not  use  up  the  ocean,  or  a  single  river  that  flows 
into  it.  All  agriculturists  might  experiment  upon 
soils,  and  they  could  not  consume  the  land ;  all  masons 
or  mineralogists,  and  they  could  not  exhaust  the  deposit 
in  the  granite-ribbed  mountains  and  hills.  Gold,  pre- 
cious stones,  pearls,  crystals,  diamonds,  are  rarer,  and 
the  pride  and  taste  of  mankind  have  given  them  an 
artificial  or  constructive  value ;  and  though  all  these 
substances  are  incapable  of  feeling,  yet  it  is  held  to  be 
only  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  to  demand  some  more 
skill  in  the  lapidary  than  in  the  macadamizer ;  in  him 
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who  burnishes  and  chases  gold  than  in  the  paver  of 
streets.  But  the  moment  we  cross  the  line  which 
divides  unorganized  from  organized  substances,  we  know 
by  the  new  agencies  which  we  discover  at  work  around 
us,  that  we  have  entered  a  higher  sphere.  Here,  each 
act  of  ours  not  only  produces  its  own  effect,  but  it  sets 
other  forces  at  work  also.  We  may  take  a  drop  of 
water,  and  freeze,  or  boil,  or  evaporate  it,  or  analyze  it 
into  gases,  and  we  have  not  changed  its  elements  at  all. 
We  have  not  altered  the  nature  of  its  ingredient3. 
There  remains  still  just  as  much  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
as  before.  It  is  still  a  part  of  the  earth,  and  annihila- 
tion has  not  come  near  it.  But  if  we  take  a  nut  or 
seed  of  tree  or  vegetable,  and  seethe,  or  pulverize,  or 
macerate  it,  or  subtilize  it  over  a  fire,  its  principle  of 
life  is  extinguished  forever.  Though  the  chemical 
elements  remain,  it  is  transferred  from  the  organic  and 
animate  to  the  inorganic  and  lifeless  class  of  substances. 
So,  if  the  seed  be  allowed  to  germinate,  and,  either 
through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  we  wound  the  germ 
or  shoot,  it  will  bear  the  scar  through  all  its  days ;  and 
even  if  the  vital  parts  should  grow  over  and  conceal 
the  wound,  there  will  still  be  a  spot  of  unsoundness 
within,  through  which  disease  may  make  a  successful 
attack  upon  it,  or  through  whose  weakness  the  tempest 
may  prove  too  strong.  Hence  the  unconcern  with 
which  the  delver  leaves  his  trench,  or  the  street  paver 
his  rubble-stone,  compared  with  the  circumspection  and 
anxiety,  with  which  the  gardener  or  florist  watches  his 
young  plants  or  flowers.  All  these  must  be  guarded 
from  frost,  from  violence,  from  insects,  from  drought, 
from  disease,  lest  a  single  night's  remissness,  or  even 
lest  some  act  done  to  them  in  kindness,  should  destroy 
all  hope  of  the  bloom,  fragrance  and  nutriment  they 
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were  made  capable  of  yielding.  A  single  stroke  inflicted 
upon  a  young  germ,  by  a  rude  or  a  heedless  hand,  may 
destroy  forever  the  honeyed  flower  in  which  the 
humming-bird  might  have  revelled ;  or  the  towering 
oak  in  which  the  eagle  might  have  brooded  its  young. 

But  from  the  bounteousness  of  the  All-good,  a  higher 
form  of  life  may  be  superadded  to  mere  organic 
existence.  There  may  be  sentient  life,  —  life  capable 
of  pain  and  pleasure ;  life  instinct  with  fear  and  hope. 
Touch  not  heedlessly  the  nerves  that  tingle  with  pain 
or  thrill  with  jo}^  Deal  gently  with  the  heart  that 
palpitates  with  delight  or  throbs  with  agony.  The 
animal,  however  low,  ranks  above  the  vegetable,  however 
high.  Not  in  the  vast  forests  that  belt  the  mountains,  or 
cover  half  a  continent  with  shade ;  not  in  all  the  luxuriant 
grasses  that  ovei^pread  pampas  and  prairies ;  not  in  all 
the  flowers  of  hill-side  or  river-margin,  where  the  lost 
rainbows  are  found ;  not  in  all  this  profusion  and  magnifi- 
cence, has  the  Deity  so  richly  displayed  His  goodness 
and  His  power,  as  in  the  creation  of  the  tiniest  insect 
that  opens  its  joyous  eye  to  the  light,  that  finds  its 
paradise  in  a  sunbeam,  that  glows  with  affection  for  its 
mate,  that  burns  with  love  for  its  offspring.  The  one 
is  matter,  grand  and  beautifuK  but  dead.  The  other  is 
animated  by  a  conscious  spark  from  the  sun-source  of 
life.  And  how  extensive  and  persevering  the  investiga- 
tions bestowed  upon  these  lower  forms  of  animated 
existence !  What  profound  sciences  have  been  built 
upon  their  structure  and  habits, — the  sciences  that 
treat  of  insects,  of  i-eptiles,  of  fishes,  of  birds,  of 
quadrupeds.  The  learned  in  these  sciences  win  renown, 
are  crowned  with  honora,  leave  celebrated  names  for 
the  admiration  of  posterity.  Yet  the  life  which  the 
naturalist  observes  is  ephemeral.     Insect,  reptile,  fish, 
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bird,  quadruped,  live,  each  within  the  narrowest  range 
of  relations.  They  are  not  in  wrapt  in  the  all-compre- 
hending bonds  of  country  and  of  kind.  Though  their 
races  and  their  tribes  may  date  back  myriads  of  ages 
before  our  race  began  ;  yet,  for  the  better  guidance  of 
their  life,  they  have  no  necessity  for  groping  backwards 
in  antiquarian  or  antediluvian  researches.  They  are 
guided,  at  least  mainly,  by  instincts ;  and  instincts  are 
the  practical  deductions  of  infinite  reason,  transferred, 
ready  made  and  perfect,  to  creatures  which  we  call 
irrational.  To  them,  instinct  is  a  perpetual  revelation 
which  needs  neither  rabbi,  nor  priest,  nor  commentator 
to  explain  it,  and,  therefore,  it  is  never  mystified  or 
darkened  by  imposture  or  ignorance.  Their  natures  are 
so  slowly  progressive,  if  progressive  at  all,  that  educa- 
tion can  rarely  raise  them  from  the  sphere  in  which 
they  were  born,  or  the  want  of  education  depress  them 
below  it.  Of  all  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  there  is 
not  one,  that  depends  upon  the  domestication  and 
training  of  other  animals  for  its  own  use ;  not  one 
which,  like  man,  can  construct  a  machine  so  many 
thousand  times  more  powerful  than  itself,  not  one  that 
can  conceive  of  a  past  eternity  to  be  explored,  or  fore- 
see a  future  one  to  be  provided  for.  Their  progeny  do 
not  depend  for  happiness  upon  transmitted  wisdom,  nor 
for  knowledge  upon  transmitted  lore.  They  gleam  out 
from  darkness,  sparkle  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanish, 
—  lustrous  particles  of  the  spray  thrown  up  by  the 
eternal  rolling  of  the  great  ocean  of  life. 

But  compared  with  all  these,  who  shall  undertake  to 
estimate  the  value  of  that  race  of  beings  who  have 
been  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  whose  capabilities 
of  happiness,  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into   the   heart   of  man   to   conceive : 
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whose  susceptibilities  of  misery  are  countless  in  number 
and  unlimited  in  degree,  —  disease,  fear,  bereavement, 
madness,  remorse,  despair,  perdition  ;  —  whose  relations 
on  earth  are  so  comprehensive  and  indissoluble,  that 
the  fate  of  millions,  both  of  contemporaries  and  of 
posterity,  is  often  determined  by  the  will  of  one  man ; 
and  whose  existence  is  as  eternal  as  that  of  the  Being 
who  created  them  ;  an  existence,  too,  necessitated,  by 
an  inward  and  organic  law,  to  move  forward,  in  some 
direction,  forever, — not  in  a  circular  line,  but  in  a 
spiral  one,  —  forever  ascending  to  loftier  heights  of 
blessedness,  or  descending  to  lower  depths  of  misery ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  whose  influence  upon  others,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  accumulating  and  redoubling  forever 
and  ever,  depends  more  upon  the  education  it  receives 
than  upon  all  things  else  !  When  we  come  to  this 
class  of  beings,  in  its  infancy  so  yielding  and  impressi- 
ble, in  its  manhood  so  impassive  and  resistant,  and  in 
its  futurity  so  imperishable  and  priceless;  by  what 
standard  shall  we  measure  the  value  of  each  influence 
that  affects  it ;  where  are  the  golden  balances  that  can 
weigh  it ;  where  the  strong-voiced  archangel  that  can 
utter  it  1 

And  yet  we  affirm,  there  is  not  one  of  the  subordi- 
nate departments  of  nature,  whether  the  conscious  but 
irrational,  the  organic  but  unconscious,  or  even  the 
inorganic  and  insensate,  for  whose  study  and  master- 
ship greater  emoluments  are  not  paid,  more  social 
consideration  awarded,  and  a  higher  grade  of  dignity 
universally  conceded,  than  to  that  Art  of  Arts  and 
Science  of  Sciences,  by  which  the  youthful  mind  is 
fashioned  and  trained  for  life  and  for  futurity.  Our 
colleges  have  professorships  for  teaching  all  the  sciences 
that  relate  to  animals,  to  metals  and  to  minerals,  but  no 
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professorship  for  expounding  the  science  of  education. 
All  Christendom  cannot  show  a  school  where  the  plants 
of  immortal  growth  are  as  carefully  tended,  where  the 
times  and  seasons  for  supplying  nourishment  and  protec- 
tion are  as  heedfully  observed,  where  weeds  and  noxious 
influences  are  as  industriously  extirpated,  as  from  those 
botanical  gardens  where  no  conscious  life  exists. 
Would  that  there  were,  somewhere  upon  the  earth,  one 
conservatory  of  children,  as  interesting  to  the  possessors 
of  wealth  and  the  lovers  of  beauty,  as  a  conservatory  of 
flowers. 

Scientific  men  devote  themselves  to  studying  the 
instincts  and  habits  of  the  winged  tribes.  When  will 
they  deem  it  as  honorable  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
education  of  a  race  of  beings,  who  will  soon  unfold  a 
wing  by  which  they  will  sweep  through  the  upper  or 
the  nether  worlds  ?  To  show  how  much  more  precious 
is  a  bug  than  a  child,  let  us  advert  to  a  fact  which  has 
recently  happened  within  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
scientific  community.  Doubtless  our  readers  generally 
know,  that  an  entomological  survey  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  order  of  its  Legis- 
lature. Whether  represented  at  the  seat  of  government 
or  not,  a  law  provided  that  all  the  tribes  of  insects 
should  be  recorded ;  and  they  were  recorded  as  care- 
fully as  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  But  it  sometimes 
happened  that  the  scientific  insect-commissioner,  in 
turning  up  a  stone,  or  stripping  a  piece  of  bark  from 
a  decayed  tree,  or  examining  a  weasel's  back,  found  a 
living  polypod,  which  he  did  not  know  whether  to  class 
with  fleas,  in  the  order  Suctoria^  or  with  mosquitoes  in 
the  order  Diptera^  or  in  some  other.  In  all  such  try- 
ing emergencies,  it  is  said  that  the  insect  was  carefully 
*^done  up  iu  lavender,"  incased  in  a  box,  sent  several 
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hundred  miles  to  an  ofGcer  in  one  of  our  colleges,  to 
have  its  legs  scientifically  counted,  its  mandibles  and 
bronchise  examined,  its  capability  or  incapability  of 
metamorphosis  determined,  and  its  name,  its  species, 
and  its  order  ascertained ;  and  then  to  be  returned,  as 
carefully  as  were  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St. 
Helena  ;  and,  at  last,  to  be  pinned  up^  in  a  cabinet  im- 
mortality, at  the  Capitol  of  the  state.  For  examining 
these  specimens,  naming  them,  and  assigning  them  a 
place  among  their  kindred,  it  is  said  that  a  dollar  was 
paid  for  each  decision,  —  not  by  the  bug,  but  by  the 
State  of  New  York. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  what  measures  are  taken,  what 
eminent  professional  talent  is  employed,  what  generous 
emoluments  are  bestowed,  for  investigating  and  ex- 
pounding the  laws  of  growth  and  influence,  by  which 
thousands  of  children  are  developed  into  the  order, 
Beelzebub;  into  the  genus,  atheist  or  bigot;  and  into 
the  species,  drunkard^  thief ^  robber^  murderer^  lyncher. 
In  our  streets,  in  our  bar-rooms,  at  some  of  our  firesides, 
and  in  some  of  our  schools,  there  are  metamorphoses 
going  on  every  day,  by  which  innocent  and  guileless 
children  are  turned  into  Ishmaelites,  and  Cains,  and 
Judases.  Is  gnat,  or  grub,  or  larva,  worth  more  than  a 
human  soul?  Are  bugs  the  principals,  and  sons  and 
daughters  incidents  ?  Shall  the  resources  of  science  be 
exhausted  upon  the  former,  while  chance  and  accident, 
darkness  and  chaos,  reign  over  the  latter  ?  And  yet, 
throughout  the  scientific  world,  does  not  Ehrenberg 
stand  higher  than  Fellenberg ;  and  while,  in  the  great 
wars  of  Europe,  the  merest  bloodhound  courage  made 
its  possessors  the  envy  of  mankind,  was  not  Pestalozzi 
repaid  with  poverty,  and  persecution,  and  obloquy,  for 
all  his  knowledge,  and  his  devotion,  and  his  divine 
spirit  of  love  ? 
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Would  it  then,  be  any  mistake ;  would  it  be  a  degra- 
dation of  talent  from  noble  to  ignoble  uses,  to  employ 
some  of  the  mighty  minds  that  adorn  the  profession  of 
law,  or  some  of  the  men  who  fill  the  chairs  of  our  col- 
leges, or  are  gathered  among  statesmen  at  the  capitol 
of  the  nation,  to  invest  the  laws  and  devise  the  means, 
by  which  mankind  can  be  saved  from  poverty  and 
wretchedness  and  crime,  and  made  inheritors  of  the 
blessings  which  God  bestows  upon  all  who  love  and 
obey  Him  ? 


LET  TEACHERS  MAKE  CAPITAL  OUT  OF 
DIFFICULT  CASES  (1848). 

Every  man  who  has  overcome  a  difficulty,  feels  an 
honest  satisfaction  in  his  success  ;  and,  the  greater  the 
difficulty  overcome,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  felt. 
It  requires  but  little  strength  to  run  down  hill,  and  but 
little  skill  to  sail  down  stream  ;  but  to  scale  the  preci- 
pice, or  to  breast  and  overcome  the  impetuous  current, 
requires  vigor,  skill  and  daring.  Why  should  not 
teachers,  like  men  engaged  in  other  avocations,  be 
inspired  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  triumph  over 
obstacles.  Abstract  the  occupation  of  teaching  from 
its  spiritual  and  moral  relations ;  cut  it  ofiF,  for  a 
moment,  from  its  eternal  consequences ;  discard,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  ideas  of  health,  competence,  respectability 
and  renown ;  and,  on  the  other,  those  of  poverty,  super- 
stition and  remorse;  of  ruined,  disgraced,  agonized 
families ;  of  innocent  children,  blasted  in  all  their 
worldly  fortunes  and  happiness  by  parental  crimes  and 
parental  infamy  ;  —  set  aside,  we  say,  all  these  and 
kindred   considerations,  and  let  teachers  look  at  the 
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labors  that  are  before  them,  as  though  they  belonged  to 
the  natural  sciences  only,  and  were  to  be  determined 
by  sagacious  and  well  conducted  experiment,  and  the 
results  to  be  obtained  by  philosophical  induction;  and 
then  let  teachers  see  if  there  be  not  the  most  power- 
ful motives  stimulating  them  to  fidelity  and  perse- 
verance. 

We  will  try  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  It  is  the  ex- 
pectation, as  everybody  knows,  of  young  medical  stu- 
dents, after  having  read  diligently  for  a  year  or  two,  to 
be  allowed  to  visit  patients  in  company  with  their  mas- 
ters. It  is  considered  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  head  physician  of  a  hospital,  and  hear 
clinical  lectures.  Here  the  young  aspirants  nourish  a 
thirst  for  personal  practice.  They  feel  like  the  boy 
Ascanius,  when  he  went  out  with  his  father  to  hunt: 

•*  Optat  aprum  atUfulvum  descendere  monU  Uonem^ 

He  longs  for  a  wild  boar,  or  a  young  lion,  to  rush  down 
from  the  mountain  and  dare  the  terrors  of  his  spear. 
So  the  young  medical  student  longs  for  a  case,  whose 
difficulty  shall  proclaim  his  skill. 

And  who  that  has  ever  been  thrown  amongst  this 
class  of  young  men,  towards  the  close  of  their  profes- 
sional studies,  or  has  mingled  with  young  practitioners, 
while  the  M.  D.  at  the  end  of  their  names  was  as  fresh 
and  bright  as  their  newly-painted  signs,  has  not 
witnessed  the  exultation  and  transport  with  which  they 
describe  their  early  cases,  and  the  secundem  artem  treat- 
ment given  to  them.  Oh,  says  one,  what  a  beaiitiful 
case  of  fever  I  had  last  week.  And  I,  says  another,  had 
the  grandest  case  of  hemorrhage.  And  I,  says  a  third, 
had  a  god-send  in  the  shape  of  a  good  case  of  croup. 
Fifteen  minutes  more  and  tlie  child  would  have  been 
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dead.  I'm  established  in  that  family,  and  there  is  a 
houseful  of  children.  And  so  the  lucky  ones  recount 
their  exploits.  Many  years  ago,  we  knew  a  young  stu- 
dent, ambitious  both  of  usefulness  and  fame,  who  went 
to  Paris  to  complete  his  medical  education.  When  he 
returned,  among  many  other  new  and  valuable  things 
which  he  brought  home  was  a  stomach-pump.  It  so 
happened,  that,  within  a  few  days  after,  a  rich  old  man 
in  the  vicinity  utterly  lost  the  power  of  deglutition,  and 
so  was  in  danger  of  starvation  while  surrounded 
with  abundance.  The  young  doctor  heard  of  the 
patient  and  hastened  to  his  succor.  He  prepared  a 
potation  in  the  shape  of  some  nice  chicken-broth,  and 
then  applied  the  instrument ;  and  as  the  old  man  felt  the 
savorj"  beverage  flowing  down  his  stiffened  throat,  and 
sweetly  gliding  around  the  epigastric  region,  and 
warming  it  into  long-forgotten  sensations,  he  rubbed 
his  hands  and  pressed  them  against  his  hollow  sides, 
aud  exclaimed,  ^^  Oh,  this  is  life.*'  The  heart  of  the 
young  doctor  echoed  back, —  Oh,  it  is  life  to  me  as  well 
as  to  you  ;  for  he  felt  it  as  warm  and  genial  in  his  empty 
pocket  as  the  patient  did  in  his  empty  stomach. 

With  such  zest  and  glow  does  the  mere  fledgling  of  a 
physician  hail  his  good  fortune  in  getting  a  difficult 
case,  and  his  good  judgment  or  his  good  luck  in  treating 
it.  He  does  not  abandon  his  patient  because  his  case 
is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  run  to  the  health  office, 
or  to  the  academy  of  medicine,  to  enter  a  complaint 
against  nature  for  contravening  the  laws  of  health,  and 
thus  subjecting  him  to  labor  of  body  and  anxiety  of 
mind.  He  does  not  fly  into  a  rage  and  break  his  vials 
and  gallipots,  or  put  himself  upon  his  dignity  and  stand 
aloof.  He  rejoices  rather,  in  the  desperateness  of  the 
malady,  because  it  opens   the    way  to   more   brilliant 
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success.  He  rejoices  at  an  opportunity  to  expend  his 
skill  on  the  meanest  thing  in  human  shape.  If  he  can 
acquire  money  or  fame  by  it,  or  test  some  ingenious 
speculation  of  his  own,  he  will  sit  up  all  night  by  a 
loathsome  bedside,  in  a  foul  room,  until  the  disease  of 
his  patient  has  passed  its  crisis.  And  why  is  this?  It 
is  because  he  believes  there  are  such  things  as  an  art 
and  a  science  of  healing,  and  that  he,  by  deep  study 
and  meditation,  can  master  them,  and  can  show  the 
world  the  difference  between  a  doctor  and  a  quack. 

And  why  should  not  all  teachers  cherish  a  feeling 
akin  to  this,  in  regard  to  the  toughest  cases  of  stupidity 
and  incorrigibleness  that  come  under  their  care  ?  We 
would  not  have  them  rejoice  at  the  existence  of  weak- 
ness or  wickedness ;  but  where .  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness do  exist,  we  would  have  them  rejoice  that  it  is  their 
good  fortune  to  have  an  opportunity  to  substitute 
strength  for  the  weakness,  and  turn  tlie  vice  into 
virtue.  A  physician  exhibits  not  the  slightest  twinkle 
of  pride,  in  regard  to  a  whole  town  or  city  of  healthy 
men  and  women,  to  whom  he  has  never  administered 
pill  or  potion ;  and  whose  good  health,  therefore,  does 
not  redound  to  his  credit.  But  let  him  meet  a  man 
whom  his  art  has  saved  from  the  grave ;  or,  as  it  were, 
has  exhumed  after  he  was  buried ;  and  then  he  exults 
in  the  power  and  beneficence  of  his  skill.  He  takes 
no  pleasure  in  expelling  a  sick  man  from  the  hospital, 
but  only  in  expelling  sickness  from  the  man.  So 
teachers  should  aim  not  to  expel  a  vicious  boy  from  the 
school,  but  vice  from  the  boy.  Their  ambition,  the 
covetable  points  of  honor  and  distinction  with  them 
should  be,  to  bring  forward  the  lagging  and  to  reform 
the  mischievous,  to  teach  humility  to  the  proud,  and 
benevolence  to  the  cruel,  and  the  love  of  duty  to  the 
sinful. 
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So  too,  teachers  should  welcome  improvements,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  come.  There  is  no  surer 
proof  of  a  narrow  and  contemptible  mind,  than  to 
reject  an  improvement  because  of  its  origin.  What 
would  have  been  thought,  in  the  case  above  stated,  if 
the  Medical  College  had  come  together  and  denounced 
the  stomach-pump  because  it  came  from  a  monarchical 
government  ? 

Who  that  has  ever  been  acquainted  with  that  class 
of  public  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute  offenders 
under  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State,  has  not,  scores  of 
times,  been  a  voluntary  or  an  involuntary  listener  to 
their  professional  rehearsals  and  triumphs?  In  the 
early  part  of  our  professional  life,  as  a  lawyer,  we  were 
well  acquainted  with  an  eminent  man,  who  had  served 
the  State  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  a  prosecuting 
officer.  He  was  a  grand  recruiting  sergeant  for  jail  and 
state  prison  camps.  At  whatever  court  he  stopped, 
thence  proceeded  the  felon  files  to  tenant  prison  cells. 
And  with  what  elation  of  spirit  would  that  old  man 
spend  a  long  winter  evening,  in  recounting  his  triumphs 
over  notable  offenders,  and  his  feats  of  intellectual 
gladiatorship  with  the  eminent  counsel  who  defended 
them.  Here  he  would  "fight  his  battles  o'er  again." 
He  would  dwell  with  fond  minuteness  upon  every  curi- 
ous incident ;  tell  how  he  disproved  an  alibi^  by  proving 
an  alibi  of  the  witness  himself ;  how  he  unquibbled  the 
legal  quibbles  of  the  advocates,  outwitted  wit,  and 
circumvented  circumvention  ;  until,  by  various,  learned, 
astute  and  frustratory  plans,  he  obtained  a  verdict  of 
guilty  from  the  jury,  and  a  sentence  from  the  court. 
Nay,  if  one  would  but  attend  a  gathering  composed  of 
the  lowest  order  of  constables  and  police  officers,  he 
would  hear  them   boasting  of    captured   rogues  and 
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retaken  plunder.  It  is  well  known  that  this  class  of 
officers,  by  study  and  practice,  become  keener  than 
hounds  in  scenting,  and  sharper  than  eagles  in  seeing 
their  prey.  They  learn  the  rogues'  language;  they 
study  rogues'  books, —  Vidocq  and  others,  —  that  they 
may  know  how  to  entrap  them.  They  hold  themselves 
ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  for  the  most  hazardous 
expeditions.  They  make  forced  journeys,  drive  through 
drenching  rains  or  drifting  snows,  send  forward  intelli- 
gence by  lightning,  and  pursue  it  by  steam,  until  at 
last  they  seize  the  culprit,  recapture  the  spoils,  and 
bring  the  rogue  back  to  justice. 

But  the  work  of  the  teacher,  though  in  some  respects 
similar  to  this,  is  infinitely  a  nobler  one.  He  is  to 
pursue  an  evil  disposition  through  all  its  moral  laby- 
rinths, just  as  a  police  officer  ferrets  out  a  culprit  from 
his  hiding-place.  He  is  to  unmask  the  falsehood  of  the 
heart  in  all  its  disguises  of  suppression,  equivocation  or 
deception.  He  is  to  cleanse  the  tongue  from  the  filth 
of  profanity  and  obscenity.  He  is  to  expose  the  inward 
beggarliness  of  ridiculing  a  poor  child  for  his  outward 
poverty.  He  is  to  show  how  base  a  thing  is  the  pride 
of  intellect,  and  the  emulation  that  nourishes  it.  He 
is  to  make  children  perceive  and  feel,  how  much  more 
noble  is  forgiveness  than  retaliation ;  and  that,  so  far 
as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ever  comes  upon  earth,  the 
most  honorable  office  in  it  will  be  that  which  best 
promotes  the  welfare  of  mankind.  To  accomplish 
these  sacred  purposes,  cannot  a  teacher,  like  a  prosecu- 
ting attorney,  or  a  policeman,  exhaust  the  knowledge 
of  all  professional  books,  learn  new  languages,  watch 
his  pupils  in  the  streets  as  with  the  eyes  of  Argus, 
follow  them  to  their  pestiferous  homes,  court  hai^dships 
by  day  and  vigils  by  night,  so  that,  at  length,  he  may 
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bring  back  to  the  fold  of  the  Savior  every  lamb  that 
has  been  intrusted  to  his  care,  —  not  having  lost  one 
among  the  mountains,  nor  suffered  one  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts. 

Let  teachers,  then,  be  inspired  and  not  discouraged 
by  the  difficulties  of  their  work.  Whatever  increases 
the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  heightens  the  glory  that 
overcomes  it. 


EDITOR'S  FAREWELL    (1848). 

The  present  Number  closes  the  Tenth  Volume  of 
the  Common  School  Journal;  and  the  Tenth  Volume 
of  the  Journal  closes  the  series. 

The  Editor  had  hoped  that  his  leave-taking  with  his 
readers  and  friends  would  be,  on  his  part,  a  more 
extended  interview  than  he  is  now  able  to  make  it. 
He  had  hoped  and  intended  to  occupy  the  present 
Number  of  the  Journal  with  one  heart-emanating,  if  not 
heart-reaching  appeal,  addressed  to  all  persons  connected 
with  the  cause  of  education,  and  designed  not  merely 
to  stir  up  their  minds  "  by  way  of  remembrance,"  but 
by  way  of  anticipation  also.  But  such  encroachments 
have  recently  been  made  upon  his  time,  by  calls  that 
seemed  to  forbid  denial,  that  he  has  been  obliged, 
first  to  postpone,  and  then  to  renounce  this  cherished 
purpose.  A  few  fragments  of  hours,  snatched  from 
public  engagements,  or  from  repose,  are  all  that  have 
been  allowed  him ;  and  these  he  has  occupied  by 
throwing  together  the  fragmentary  thoughts  with  which 
the  present  Number  is  filled. 

A  formal  review  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  the 
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Journal  seems  unnecessary.  It  came  to  the  public, 
rather  as  their  fate,  than  as  a  consequence  of  their 
free-will.  It  was  born,  not  because  it  was  wanted^  but 
\^yhec9LUse  it  was  needed.  If  it  has  been  its  happy  for- 
tune to  carry  light  where  there  was  only  darkness  or 
twilight  before ;  if  it  has,  in  any  case,  sustained  the 
spirit  of  the  toiler  sinking  under  his  toil ;  if  it  has 
tended,  not  only  to  kindle  hopes,  but  to  reveal  some 
gleams  of  a  brighter  future,  for  those  who  were 
desponding  or  despairing  before;  if  it  has  performed 
the  office  of  a  pioneer,  plunging  fearlessly  into  wilder- 
nesses, driving  out  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  evil  omen, 
and  smoothing  rough  places  into  highways,  so  that 
civilization  and  happiness  might  eventually  follow  in 
its  train  ;  —  if,  in  fine,  the  good  which  it  has  done 
bears  any  assignable  proportion  to  the  desire  of  useful- 
ness with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  then  the  Editor 
will  not  have  transferred  his  strength  and  his  health 
into  its  pages  in  vain. 

Though  the  Journal  is  but  ten  years  old,  yet  com- 
pared with  any  other  journal  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  country,  its  age  is  patriarchal.  One, 
—  the  Albany  "District  School  Journal,"  which  was 
established  about  two  years  after  this,  having  been 
nourished  by  the  bounty  of  the  State,  still  survives. 
But  numerous  others,  subsequently  commenced,  have 
been  sad  remembrancers  of  the  brevity  of  life.  Some 
have  died  as  soon  as  born,  because  they  had  no  life,  no 
vital  organs  within  them ;  but  others,  and  the  far 
greater  number,  have  perished  from  the  bleak  atmo- 
sphere, —  the  coldness,  the  congelation,  into  which  they 
were  born.  May  the  survivors  long  live  to  earn  the 
highest  of  all  rewards,  —  the  reward  of  well-doing ;  — 
and  may  their  last  days  be  their  best  days. 
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Our  motto  used  to  be,  "  The  cause  of  education,  the 
first  of  all  causes."  Recent  events^  however,  of  a 
national  character,  have  forced  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion the  great  truth,  that  before  a  man  can  be  educated, 
he  must  be  a  free  man.  It  is  in  obedience  to  this 
truth,  that  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  now  leaves  the 
immediate  field  of  education,  to  assist  in  securing,  as 
far  as  one  vote  among  two  hundred  and  thirty  votes,  in 
one  department  of  the  national  councils  can  do  it,  the 
FREEDOM  OP  MAN,  in  regions  yet  unoccupied  by 
civilized  races;  so  that  the  vast  territories  which  are 
now  roamed  over  by  savage  hordes,  may  rise  from 
barbarian  life  into  civilization,  instead  of  sinking,  in 
this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  from  the 
depth  of  barbarism  into  the  abyss  of  slavery. 

It  is  no  alienation,  therefore,  from  the  cause  of 
education,  but  only  to  secure  a  sphere  where  education 
may  ^^  run  and  be  glorified,"  that  occasions  this 
apparent  departure  from  his  long-loved  field  of  labor. 
Than  these  causes,  what  can  be  nobler?  For  these 
causes  who  would  not  be  willing  to  fall,  though  he 
should  fall  like  Arnold  of  Winkelried,  at  the  battle  of 
Sempach,  —  his  body  "  a  sheaf  of  spears  ?  " 

With  a  comprehensiveness  of  meaning  that  embraces 
both  worlds,  we  wish  our  readers  and  friends. 
Farewell. 
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DEDICATION  OF  ANTIOCH  COLLEGE, 


PRESENTATION  OF  BIBLES. 

At  10  o'clock,  a.m.,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  members  of  the 
College  Faculty,  and  invited  guests,  assembled  on  a  platform  at 
the  east  front  of  Antioch  Hall,  while  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators  gathered  in  a  semicircle  below.  After  music,  by  the 
Springfield  band,  and  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Wh.  Lane,  the  Rev. 
John  Philups,  having  three  costly-bound  Bibles  on  the  table  be- 
fore him,  addressed  the  President  elect,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  :  I  speak  in  behalf  of  'the  donors  of  these 
Bibles.  In  the  name  of  the  Great  God,  I  present  them  to  you  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  World.  I  pray  that  you,  and  those  under 
your  care,  may  be  guided  by  their  heavenly  teaching,  and  made 
better  by  their  counsels. 

This  book  is  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Bethany  Church,  War- 
ren county,  Ohio  ; 

This  book  by  the  ladies  of  Fellowship  Church,  Warren  county, 
Ohio; 

This  book,  by  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Syfers,  of  Jamestown,  Ohio. 

These  you  will  please  to  accept  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution 
over  which  you  are  about  to  preside. 

MR.    MANN'S  REPLY. 

Reverend  Sir  :  I  have  been  deputed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Autioch  College  to  accept  these  Bibles  in  their 
behalf,  and  to  request  you  to  convey  their  warm  and 
hearty  thanks,  to  the  several  donors,  for  a  gift  so  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate. 
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Did  time  and  the  occasion  permit,  I  might  give  my- 
self free  scope  to  enumerate  and  enlarge  upon  the 
grand  characteristics  and  prerogatives  of  this  volume  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  I  might  speak  of  the  venerable- 
ness  of  its  antiquity ;  of  the  sublimity  of  its  eloquence  ; 
of  the  splendor  of  its  poetry,  whose  words  shine  out  as 
though  precious  stones  had  been  scattered  over  the 
page;  of  its  touching  pathos;  of  its  precepts  and 
examples  of  wisdom  and  truth,  and  its  inspirations  of 
devotion  and  love  ;  but  in  this  pressure  and  urgency  of 
the  hour,  it  seems  more  fitting  that  I  should,  so  far  as  I 
am  able,  accumulate  all  excellences  in  one  phrase,  concen- 
trate all  eulogiums  into  a  single  expression  ;  ay,  sweep 
the  horizon  of  time,  and  of  eternity  too,  gathering  their 
glories  into  one  refulgent  blaze,  and  say,  that  it  is  a 
book  which  contains  the  truths  that  are  able  to  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation. 

This  book  has  been  subjected  by  men  to  many  di- 
verse interpretations,  and  made  to  speak  with  most 
discordant  tongues.  Rightly  interpreted,  rightly  un- 
derstood, rightly  received,  it  is  confessedly  the  most 
precious  book  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  man.  It 
imparts  guidance  for  life  and  consolation  in  death,  wis- 
dom for  time  and  hope  for  eternity.  But,  falsely 
interpreted,  falsely  understood,  and  falsely  received,  it 
has  been  perverted  into  the  means  of  inflicting  the 
direst  calamities  upon  the  human  race, — civil  wars, 
ecclesiastical  tyrannies,  bloody  persecutions,  the  hatred 
of  Cain,  and  the  cruelty  of  Herod,  and  such  darkness  of 
the  human  soul  as  is  blacker  than  total  blindness  of  the 
human  eye. 

For  the  true  interpretation  of  by  far  the  greater  and 
more  essential  part  of  this  book,  we  need  only  a  com- 
mon degree  of  intelligence,  a  conscience  void  of  offence. 
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and  that  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  But  for  the  interpretation  of  some  other  parts, 
all  forms  of  knowledge  become  needed  auxiliaries,  — 
scientific,  literary,  historical,  ethical, — philology,  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  metaphysics,  biography,  chronol- 
ogy, jurisprudence,  government ;  in  fine,  a  knowledge  of 
all  those  departments  of  the  universe,  including  our 
own  bodies  and  minds,  which  illustrate  and  exemplify 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God. 

Now,  sir,  no  one  knows  better  than  yourself,  that  a 
single  institution  cannot  compass  all  purposes.  As  our 
College  is  not  to  be  a  theological  or  divinity  school,  we 
do  not  propose  to  inculcate  creeds,  articles,  or  confes- 
sions of  faith ;  but  we  do  intend,  and,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  we  do  hope,  to  train  our  pupils  to  a  practical 
Christian  life,  and  to  make  divine  thoughts  and  contem- 
plations become  to  them,  as  it  were,  their  daily  bread. 
We  mean  to  administer  this  College  as  a  literary  and 
Christian  Institution,  where  the  mind  is  to  be  replen- 
ished with  knowledge ;  where  the  affections  are  to  be 
trained  to  duty ;  where  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are 
to  be  devoted  and  urged  on  to  the  acquisition  of  truth, 
—  knowing  that  Truth  and  God  are  one,  —  and  where 
hands  shall  be  made  strong  and  hearts  brave,  not  only 
in  contending  for  the  right,  but  in  contending  against 
the  wrong. 

To  aid  us  in  this  great  work,  we  accept  your  gift,  and 
may  the  good  providence  of  God  so  strengthen  and 
illumine  our  hands  and  hearts,  that  in  all  our  adminis- 
tration of  the  College,  we  may  be  guided  by  His  just 
and  righteous  laws,  and  may  never  fail  to  hold  before 
our  eyes,  for  imitation,  the  pure  and  spotless  example 
of  Jesus  Christ. 
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At  12  oVlock,  a  procession  was  formed  which  moved  into  the 
College  Chapel,  —  a  spacious  apartment,  capable  of  seating 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  —  where,  after  a  hymn  by  the  choir,  and 
a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  the  Rev.  Isaac  N.  Walter 
delivered  to  the  President  elect,  the  charter  and  keys  of  the  Institu- 
tion.   The  ceremony  was  accompanied  by  the  following  address  : 

Mr.  President  :  According  to  the  arrangements  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  this  Institution,  and  the  duty  assigned  me 
on  this  occasion,  I  am  to  present  you  the  insignia  of  your  office. 
Rome,  with  her  ivory-crested  and  cloud-climbing  battlements, 
never  presented  such  a  spectacle  as  this.  She  had  become  re- 
nowned for  her  deeds  of  blood  in  the  destruction  of  life  and 
of  the  fairest  prospects  of  man.  She  had  Statesmen,  Heroes, 
Poets,  Oratora,  and  men  who  occupied  high  positions  in  her  ranks, 
who  had  climbed  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  dyed  their  chaplets 
in  the  blood  of  countless  millions.  She  had  her  Amphitheatres 
where  gladiators  fought  to  satisfy  the  morbid  curiosity  of  her 
citizens.  But  never  did  she  call  her  people  together  to  dedicate 
an  institution  of  learning,  to  instruct  her  youth  in  the  great  im- 
portance of  cultivating  the  human  mind,  to  enable  her  sons 
and  daughters  to  comprehend  the  heights  and  depths  of  science 
and  moral  excellency,  which  guide  men  to  goodness  and  to  God, 
and  thereby  prepare  them  for  their  true  destiny  of  greatness  and 
usefulness. 

I  now  present  you  the  Charter,  as  the  authority  by  which  this 
College  has  been  erected  and  its  existence  is  to  be  forever  perpet- 
uated. I  also  deliver  to  you  the  Keys  of  the  Institution,  which 
give  you  authority  for  full  possession  of  all  things  pertaining 
thereunto,  and  by  which  you  are  installed  President  of  Antioch 
College,  and  I  present  you  as  such  to  this  vast  assembly  and  the 
world. 

Under  your  administration,  may  this  Institution  flourish  and 
grow  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  as  the  cloud  sends  forth  rain 
to  fertilize  the  earth,  may  the  streams  of  knowledge  which  go 
forth  from  tliis  foimtain,  enrich  the  minds  of  rising  generations 
for  ages  to  come. 
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This  College,  sir,  is  built  upon  the  highest  point  of  land  within 
the  limits  of  our  State ;  the  air  is  salubrious,  the  water  pure,  the 
scenery  romantic,  and  every  thing  conspires  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  desirable  and  healthy  spots  on  the  earth.  The  place  on  which 
it  stands,  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  howling  wilderness,  inhabited 
by  the  untutored  savage,  who  offered  up  his  sacrifice  to  the  great 
spirit  of  storms  and  darkness.  Now  we  have  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  structures,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  in  our 
Union. 

Under  your  administration,  may  the  standard  of  literature  and 
pure  morals  be  raised  higher,  and  shine  more  brightly  here  than 
can  be  found  in  auv  other  institution  in  the  world,  so  that  science 
may  go  forth  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth.  And  may  the  blessings  of 
Almighty  God,  who  upholds  the  universe  by  His  arm,  and  feeds 
the  vast  family  of  man  from  His  table,  rest  upon  you  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  high  and  responsible  station  you  fill 
as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  Institution. 

Sir,  no  history  tells  us  for  how  many  years  the  cloud  of  mental 
darkness  hung  over  the  aborigines  of  this  country.  May  this  Col- 
lege be  as  a  rainbow  over  that  cloud ;  and  may  its  light  continue 
to  attract  and  cheer  the  seekers  after  truth  and  the  lovers  of 
duty,  until  it  shall  shed  its  radiance  on  the  evening  of  the 
world. 

MR.   MANN'S  REPLY. 

Reverend  Sir  :  I  know  too  well  the  laborious  and 
solemn  duties  of  the  office  with  which  you  now  invest 
me,  not  to  accept  it  with  trembling  anxiety,  ^he  best 
part  of  my  life,  and  the  maximum  of  whatever  humble 
ability  I  ever  possessed,  have  been  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture and  well-being  of  youth.  But  no  day  of  that  life 
was  ever  passed,  nor  any  effort  of  that  ability  ever  made, 
without  leaving  upon  my  mind  a  deeper  and  a  more  vivid 
conviction  of  the  importance  and  the  solemnity  of  that 
work  of  works,  —  the  development  and  training  of  a 
human  soul.  For,  to  what  end  did  God,  in  the  begin- 
ning, create  the  heavens  and  the  earth?  why  was  chaos, 
"  without  form  and  void,"  reduced  to  such  a  majestic 
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order  as  we  now  behold,  on  the  earth  around  us  by  day, 
and  above  us  in  the  "  hollow  gulf  of  stars  "  by  night? 
why  were  man  and  woman  so  exquisitely  and  wonder- 
fully formed  ?  why  did  God,  out  of  his  own  empyrean 
atmosphere,  where  wrong  had  never  been,  breathe  into 
them  the  breath  of  life  ?  and  why  have  the  annals  of 
Jehovah  been  illustrated  by  so  many  mighty  deeds,  — 
by  the  mission  of  Moses,  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  by 
the  sublime  march  of  providential  events  for  six  thou- 
sand years?  —  why,  I  say,  has  all  this  been,  but  for  the 
one  all-comprehending  purpose,  that  God  might  raise 
up  sons  and  daughters  to  Himself,  from  children  who 
had  been  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go  ?  God 
loves  the  soul  above  all  the  rest  of  the  creation ;  and, 
therefore.  He  has  subordinated  the  events  of  the  past 
eternity  to  its  welfare  ;  and  all  the  sublime  annals  of 
His  providence  are  but  the  history  of  means  and 
motives  to  make  men  wise  and  holy  ;  and  so,  by  neces- 
sity, and  not  by  arbitrary  appointment,  happy. 

Sir,  the  work  of  education,  always  paramount  to  all 
others,  sometimes  assumes  a  superadded  importance. 
Its  appropriate  object  is  youth,  and  its  appropriate 
duty  is  to  imbue  them  with  the  saving  predestinations 
of  wisdom  and  love.  Education  addresses  itself  spe- 
cially to  the  young,  because  the  young  are  always 
ductile  and  mouldable ;  while,  under  our  present 
methods  of  hpman  culture,  the  hearts  of  men  fossilize 
with  a  rapidity  and  a  flintiness  that  have  no  parallel  in 
natural  petrifactions. 

And  a  youthful  community  or  state  is  like  a  child. 
Its  bones  are  in  the  gristle,  and  can  be  shaped  into 
symmetry  of  form  and  nobleness  of  stature.  Its  heart 
overflows  with  generosity  and  hope,  and  its  habits  of 
thought  have  not   yet   been    hardened   into   insoluble 
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dogmatism.  This  youthful  Western  world  is  gigantic 
youth,  and  therefore  its  education  must  be  such  as 
befits  a  giant.  It  is  born  to  such  power  as  no  heir  to 
an  earthly  throne  ever  inherited,  and  it  must  be  trained 
to  make  that  power  a  blessing  and  hot  a  curse  to  man- 
kind. With  its  mighty  frame  stretching  from  the  AUe- 
ghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  with  great  rivers 
for  arteries  to  circulate  its  blood,  it  must  have  a  sen- 
sorium  in  which  all  the  mighty  interests  of  mankind 
can  be  mapped  out ;  and,  in  its  colossal  and  Briarean 
form,  there  must  be  a  heart  large  enough  for  worlds  to 
swim  in.  Wherever  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
may  be,  this  valley  will  be  its  seat  of  empire.  No  other 
valley,  —  the  Danube,  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  or  the 
Amazon,  —  is  ever  to  exert  so  formative  an  influence  as 
this,  upon  the  destinies  of  men  ;  and  therefore,  in  civil 
polity,  in  ethics,  in  studying  and  obeying  the  laws  of 
God,  it  must  ascend  to  the  contemplation  of  a  future 
and  enduring  reign  of  beneficence  and  peace. 

But  the  perils  of  this  region  are  on  an  equal  scale  of 
grandeur  with  its  powers.  Having  great  varieties  of 
climate,  it  teems  with  the  richest  productions  of  each  ; 
and  beneath  its  fertile  surface,  lie  mines  and  minerals 
immeasurable  in  extent  and  incomputable  in  value. 
Its  soil  seems  to  exhale  cities ;  but  cities  which  do  not 
pass,  like  exhalations,  away.  Through  five  great 
inland  seas,  —  each  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to 
make  a  geographical  reputation  for  any  other  country ; 
through  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  —  what 
would  the  Roman  river-gods  have  thought  of  them?  — 
and  through  artificial  channels,  capacious  even  of  a 
larger  volume  of  trade  than  those  natural  outlets  them- 
selves, it  pours  forth  its  abundance,  not  only  for  the 
Pacific   and   the  Atlantic   States,  but  for  the   eastern 
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heraisphere  ;  and  with  each  refluent  tide  it  receives  the 
luxuries  of  all  the  zones.  Here,  then,  is  a  place  to  sow 
something  better  than  dragons'  teeth,  and  to  reap 
something  better  than  armed  men  ;  a  place  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace ;  to  establish  a  polity  that  shall  protect 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  until  the  necessity  for  such 
protection  shall  dwindle  to  a  tradition ;  a  place  where 
man  shall  be  trained  upon  God's  plan  of  development 
and  growth,  until  to  say  that  he  is  created  in  the  image 
of  his  Maker  shall  no  longer  seem,  as  it  now  does,  like  a 
ridiculous  and  scoffing  falsehood. 

When  parental  fondness  gives  to  a  beloved  son 
free  access  to  heaps  of  gold,  the  danger  is  imminent 
that  the  son  will  turn  prodigal  and  squander  upon  appe- 
tites and  pleasures  what  he  should  have  transmuted 
into  knowledge  or  expended  in  beneficence.  How  is  it 
when  God  is  the  bountiful  Father,  and  a  country, 
enchanting  with  beauties  above  and  solid  with  riches 
below,  is  the  inheritance  given?  Ah  !  if  we  accept  the 
counsels  of  God  with  His  gifts,  there  is  no  danger,  but 
perpetual  rejoicing  as  of  birthdays  and  bridals ;  but  if 
we  grow  proud  of  the  gifts  and  scorn  the  counsels,  then 
armed  hosts,  with  quivers  full  of  woes,  will  beleaguer 
and  assail  us.  How  insane,  then,  is  the  common 
boast,  that  the  population  of  this  or  that  State  increases 
a  hundred  per  cent.,  or  fifty  per  cent.,  every  ten  years. 
Suppose  Tophet  should  take  a  census  and  find  that  its 
population  had  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  in  the  same 
time;  would  that  be  cause  for  jubilation  with  those 
who  had  fathers  or  mothers  or  fellow-beings  there? 
Give  to  such  boast  the  scorn  it  deserves.  It  is  the 
character  of  a  people  for  virtue  and  intelligence,  and 
not  its  numbers,  that  can  give  joy  or  inspire  thanksgiv- 
ing in  the  heart  of  patriot  or  Christian.     The  reign  of 
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truth  and  righteousness  is  the  only  reign  from  which 
man  can  derive  happiness,  or  for  which  God  can  accept 
thanksgiving. 

This  Western  country  is  increasing  in  its  wealth 
beyond  all  precedent  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  It 
has  an  annual  lake  trade  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
'  dollars,  and  a  river  trade  of  four  hundred  millions, 
beside  its  immense  traffic  upon  the  Gulf ;  yet  all  this, 
when  compared  with  its  undeveloped  resources,  is  only 
the  pocket-money  of  a  school-boy.  But  without  the 
refining  influences  of  education,  wealth  grows  coarse  in 
its  manners,  beast-like  in  its  pleasures,  vulgar  and 
wicked  in  its  ambitions.  Without  the  liberalizing  and 
uplifting  power  of  education,  wealth  grows  overweening 
in  its  vanity,  cruel  in  its  pride,  and  contemptible  in  its 
ignorance.  Without  the  Christian  element  in  educa- 
tion, wealth  grows  selfish  in  the  domestic  circle,  tyran- 
nical in  the  State,  benighted  and  bigoted  in  the  Church, 
everywhere  impious  toward  God.  If  a  poor  country 
needs  education,  because  that  is  its  only  resource  for 
changing  sterility  into  exuberance,  a  rich  country  needs 
it  none  the  less,  because  it  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
chasten  the  proud  passions  of  man  into  humility,  or 
make  any  other  gift  of  God  a  blessing. 

You  have  been  pleased,  sir,  to  say  that  in  selecting  a 
site  for  this  Institution,  you  have  chosen  the  highest 
point  of  land  within  the  limits  of  this  great  State.  If 
I  did  not  misinterpret  your  manner,  you  intended  to 
convey  some  subtle  innuendo  of  an  expectation  that 
this  local  elevation  should  be  typical  of  an  elevation 
of  a  nobler  kind.  To  such  an  intimation  words  are 
no  fit  reply.  If  answered  at  all,  it  must  be  answered  in 
deeds. 

Yet,  I  trust  it  is  neither  vain  nor  arrogant  to  express 
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the  hope,  and  even  to  avow  such  an  intensity  of  pur- 
pose as  is  some  augury  of  its  own  fulfilment,  —  that  the 
waters  which  pour  down  from  this  elevated  point 
toward  all  parts  of  the  compass,  may  bear  on  their 
bosoms,  whithersoever  they  flow,  some  influences  of 
sound  knowledge  and  Christian  character,  which, 
mingling  and  co-working  with  those  of  kindred  and 
much-valued  institutions  around  us,  may  help  this  State 
to  earn  for  itself  the  glorious  reputation  that,  though 
wide  in  extent,  exuberant  in  resources,  and  abounding 
in  every  aid  and  stimulant  of  worldly  grandeur,  it  is 
yet  greater,  richer,  and  nobler  in  the  sons  and  daughters 
whom  it  rears.  Abolish  knowledge,  and  Ohio,  —  the 
Beautiful,  as  its  name  imports,  —  is  again  a  wilderness, 
and  your  children  degenerate  into  new  tribes  of  Shaw- 
nees  and  Wyandots.  But  perfect  education,  and  your 
children  cannot  but  rise  to  an  elevation,  as  yet 
unknown  in  your  annals,  and  unprophesied  in  your 
hopes.  It  has  been  said  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the 
greatest  thing  England  ever  did.  Among  all  the  noble 
achievements  of  this  State,  may  noble  men  and  women 
be  its  highest. 

Sir,  our  enterprise  and  mission  are  on  the  earth,  but 
the  fountain  whence  we  draw  our  spirit  is  above.  I 
have  no  hope  of  any  human  endeavor  which  is  not 
founded  upon  the  eternal  Law.  But  for  all  efforts 
founded  upon  that  law,  I  have  immortal  hope.  In  that 
hope,  I  live  and  strive. 
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DEDICATORY  AND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Friends 
AND  Patrons  of  Antiogh  College  : 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  happy  auspices  under 
which  we  have  assembled.  It  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  to 
behold  the  grand  and  imposing  edifice  in  which  we  have 
met;  but,  oh!  how  much  more  joyful  to  the  heart  to 
contemplate  the  beneficent  and  sacred  purposes  for 
which  it  has  been  erected.  Let  us  dedicate  it  to  the 
two  great  objects  —  which  can  never  be  rightfully 
separated  from  each  other  —  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
service  of  man ;  and  while  we  consecrate  this  material 
structure  to  duty^and  to  humanity,  let  us  renewedly 
consecrate  our  own  hearts  to  the  worship  of  our 
Father  in  heaven  and  to  the  welfare  of  our  brethren 
upon  earth. 

But  why  have  these  spacious  structures  been  erected  ? 
Why  this  public  occasion,  and  this  crowd  of  eager  and 
anxious  spectators?  Why  these  solemn  services,  and 
this  inauguration  of  a  faculty  selected  from  different 
parts  of  our  wide  country,  and  known  at  least  for  their 
earnest  desires,  if  not  for  their  ability,  to  promote  the 
well  being  of  mankind  ?  And  why  this  invocation  of 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  enterprise  ?  These,  my 
friends,  are  momentous  inquiries.  The  answer  to  them 
comprehends  whatever  of  weal  or  woe  a  human  being 
can  enjoy  or  suflfer. 

Man  is  believed  to  be  the  last  and  most  perfect  work- 
manship of  the  Creator  upon  earth.     His  organization 
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is  most  complex  and  elaborate,  and,  to  the  eye  of 
causality,  each  one  of  all  his  faculties  has  an  amazing 
significance.  As  a  reaper  of  pleasures,  all  worlds  are 
his  harvest-fields.  As  a  sufferer  of  pain,  every  spot  in 
all  the  worlds  may  be  Guatemozin's  bed  of  fire.  His 
faculties  have  a  range  and  scope  above,  around,  below, 
through,  what  we  call  immensity;  a  vision  backward 
and  a  duration  onward,  through  what  we  call  eternity. 
He  has  moral  and  religious  endowments,  so  that  the 
door  of  the  moral  and  religious  universe,  wherein 
dwell  God  and  all  good  spirits,  stands  forever  open  to 
welcome  his  entrance.  His  spirit  can  learn  its  origin 
in  the  remote  past,  and  trace  its  destiny  in  the  remoter 
future,  can  converse  with  its  fellow-creatures  and  hold 
communion  with  its  Creator,  and  when  it  dies  here  upon 
earth  can  rise  to  immortality  in  the  spirit-land. 

But  which  shall  inspire  us  with  the  deeper  awe,  these 
godlike  prerogatives,  or  the  frightful  perils  that  attend 
them  ?  Our  more  complicated  organization  gives  scope 
to  more  complicated  derangements.  Give  your  harp  a 
thousand  strings,  to  multiply  its  melodies,  and  you 
multiply  its  capability  of  producing  discords  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.  Send  out  the  human  nerves  beyond 
the  surface  of  the  body,  that  they  may  ramify  over 
mankind,  in  order  to  partake  of  their  pleasures  — 
through  retrospection  over  the  ancients,t  and  through 
anticipation  over  posterity  —  and  a  thousand  piercing 
pains  shall  tell  you  that  these  nerves  can  be  conductors 
of  sorrow  as  well  as  of  joy.  Endow  the  soul  with  free 
agency,  that  it  may  earn  a  happiness  it  else  could  never 
feel,  and  by  this  same  gift  you  enable  it  to  deserve  a 
remorse  it  otherwise  could  never  suffer. 

Hence  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  human  being 
may  be  infinitely  the  most  blissful  of  all  beings  within 
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our  sphere ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  infinitely  the  most 
wretched.  All  this  might  be  affirmed  of  man  as  a 
solitary  individual.  But  men  nowhere  live  in  solitude. 
They  have  a  social  nature  which  necessitates  their 
union  into  families,  tribes,  and  nations,  as  gravitation 
necessitated  the  aggregation  of  chaotic  atoms  into 
planets.  And  in  nations,  every  individual  adds  a  unit 
to  the  factor  that  multiplies  all  capacities  of  good  or 
evil.  Hence  the  awful  magnitude  of  a  crime  when 
nations  put  their  strength  into  a  wicked  institution,  or 
frame  a  wicked  law,  or  strike  a  wicked  blow.  Hence 
the  unimaginable  suffering  when  a  nation  turns  oppres- 
sor and  invents  and  plies  the  enginery  of  wrong,  ^^or 
magnitude,  for  tenacious  vitality,  there  are  no  crimes 
like  national  crimes.  Individuals  can  debase  individ-  _ 
uals,  but  governments  can  brutalize  a  race. .  A  wicked 
government  makes  agony  epidemic  in  space  and  chronic^ 
in  duration.  It  strikes  a  blow  that  stuns  humanity  for  . 
ages.J^  Napoleon  shortened  the  average  stature  of 
Frenchmen  two  inches,  by  selecting  all  the  taller  of  his 
thirty  millions  of  subjects  and  killing  them  in  war. 
The  British  government  lowered  the  forehead  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  peasantry  two  inches,  by  making  it  an 
offence  punishable  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  with  a 
traitor's  ignominious  death,  to  be  the  teacher  of  children 
in  school ;  and  by  the  cruel  administration  of  her  cruel 
laws  she  transposed  their  brain  from  the  intellectual 
/ore-head  to  the  animal  hind-head.  False  religions  have 
dwarfed  the  hearts  of  men  in  an  equal  degree  by  their 
bloody  rites  and  the  shrivelling  terrors  of  superstition. 
Such,  hitherto,^  has  been  the  current  history  of  the 
world.  Such  is  the  condition,  to-day,  of  the  far  greater 
portion  of  the  world. 

But  can  we  not  find  relief  from  these  frightful  reali- 
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ties  in  a  cheering  anticipation  that  the  curtain  is  soon 
to  be  dropped,  and  this  world-tragedy  of  ours  to  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  close  ?  Self-commissioned  prophets 
have  been  constantly  rising  up,  who  have  predicted  the 
dissolution  of  the  earth,  as  though  they  themselves  had 
made  its  machinery  and  wound  it  up,  and  therefore 
knew  how  long  before  it  would  run  down.  And  this 
has  been  done  for  eighteen  hundred  years  with  a  fre- 
quency and  a  dogmatism  which  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment is  unable  to  check.  Even  some  sober-minded 
people  are  haunted  with  the  same  delusion.  We  are 
so  intensely  egotistic  that  we  measure  other  lives,  and 
even  the  divine  Life,  by  the  hour-glass  standard  of  our 
own,  and  hence  make  a  calendar  of  months  and  years 
for  the  Eternal,  as  though  the  Everlasting  could  grow 
old.  But  what  do  all  the  wisest  and  the  most  religious 
men  tell  us  respecting  the  chronology  and  longevity  of 
our  globe  ?  The  geologist  traces  back  its  natural  history, 
age  beyond  age  and  epoch  behind  epoch,  into  such  far- 
off  periods  of  the  past  eternity  that  the  imagination 
struggles  in  vain  to  conceive  the  remoteness  of  its 
origin.  And  it  is  not  until  science  couches  the  vision 
that  we  see,  in  these  limitless  expanses  of  duration,  a 
scope  of  time  adequate  to  the  grand  operations  of 
nature, —  time  for  the  diffused  material  of  chaos  to 
gravitate  itself  into  stars ;  time  for  frost  and  flood,  for 
lightning  and  storm,  to  break  down  and  triturate  the 
rocks,  and  fill  up  the  vallies  of  Niles,  and  Amazons,  and 
Mississippis,  with  their  rich  mould ;  time  for  the  aurifer- 
ous mountains  to  be  disintegrated  and  to  cast  their 
glittering  treasures  along  the  river-beds  and  over  the 
vast  alluvial  deposits  of  California  and  Australia ;  and 
time  for  the  forests  to  grow,  out  of  which  the  coal-fields 
were  made.    And  when  the  geologist  has  brought  us 
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over  his  vast  tracts  of  duration  to  the  present  hoar, 
what  does  the  astronomer  tell  us  respecting  the  dura- 
bility of  that  mechanism  of  the  stellar  universe  of  which 
we  are  a  part?  He  says  that  in  addition  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  moons  around  the  primary  planets,  and  in 
addition  to  the  revolution  of  the  primaries  around  the 
central  sun,  our  whole  solar  system  itself  is  sweeping 
through  an  immense  orbit  around  some  other  centre, 
along  a  circumference  so  inconceivably  vast  that,  during 
the  six  thousand  years  since  the  creation  of  Adam,  the 
solar  group  has  passed  through  but  about  one  degree 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  that  make  but  a 
single  one  of  its  mighty  circuits.  That  is,  it  has  per- 
formed, since  the  creation  of  the  human  race,  but  about 
one  three-hundred-and-sixtieth  part  of  a  single  revolu- 
tion. When  did  ever  even  an  earthly  mechanic  allow  a 
wheel,  which  he  had  constructed,  to  make  but  one 
three-hundred-and-sixtieth  part  of  its  first  revolution, 
and  then  stop  it  forever!  The  perfect  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  allow  no  friction,  no  wear  and  tear, 
productive  of  decay.  Libration  balances  libration,  and 
all  eccentric  movements  pass  through  a  cycle  and  return 
to  their  starting-place.  It  was  supposed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  that  the  moon  was  straying  from  its  path  by 
slow  degrees  whose  accumulations  of  error,  after  long 
ages,  would  break  up  the  equipoises  of  our  system,  and 
hence  that  it  would  require  an  outstretching  of  the 
almighty  Arm  to  set  it  back  in  its  place, — as  we  mortals 
rectify  the  errors  of  a  house-clock  by  moving  its  hands. 
But  the  French  astronomer,  La  Grange,  on  revising 
the  computations  of  Newton,  found  —  what  will  always 
be  found  when  man  dares  to  question  the  workman- 
ship of  his  Maker  —  that  the  error  was  not  in  the  celes- 
tial machinery,  but  in  the  earthly  observer.     The  moon 
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is  faithful  to  a  perfect  law  of  motion  ;  and  however  it 
may  seem  to  us  for  a  time  to  be  wandering  from  its 
orbit,  just  as,  at  the  end  of  each  lunation,  it  might  seem 
to  an  insect  to  be  waning  into  final  extinction,  yet  it 
is  as  sure  to  come  back  to  its  place  in  time  as  to  return 
to  its  fulness  of  orb,  while  the  error  and  the  insect  alike 
pass  away  forever. 

No  part  of  the  natural  world  seems  to  grow  old. 
The  sun  is  not  shorn  of  its  brightness.  The  lightning 
lags  not  with  decrepitude.  To  the  ocean  we  say, 
"Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy  azure  brow."  The 
briny  flood  distils  as  fresh  water  as  ever.  When  this 
water  has  risen  from  the  sea  on  the  wings  of  evapora- 
tion, the  winds  difiFuse  it  over  the  earth ;  then  the  cold 
condenses  it  into  drops,  and  gravitation  brings  it  down 
to  the  surface.  Here  it  nourishes  all  plants  and  sus- 
tains all  life,  and  flows  to  the  briny  ocean  again,  thus 
passing  through  endless  circuits  of  beneficence.  Oh, 
how  emblematic  of  its  Maker's  love!  See,  too,  how 
the  lungs  of  all  the  animal  world  fabricate  the  aliment 
that  nourishes  all  the  vegetable  world.  This  aliment 
the  vegetable  world  analyzes,  restores  it  to  healthful- 
ness,  and  gives  it  back  fitted  for  the  uses  of  animal  life; 
and  thus  each  is  constantly  preparing  a  life-banquet  for 
the  other  with  unfailing  reciprocity.  What  depths  of 
alluvion  stand  ready  to  be  converted  into  the  varied 
treasures  of  Ceres  and  Pomona !  And  could  these 
deposits  ever  be  exhausted  by  transmutation  into  animal 
tissues,  the  decomposition  of  these  tissues  would  restore 
them  particle  for  particle,  and  atom  for  atom,  to  fill  the 
alluvial  basins  again.  No  lightest  corpuscle  is  lost. 
Nature's  work-room  and  laboratory  sweep  out  no  refuse. 
The  multitudinous  host  of  agencies  which  God  has  sta- 
tioned at  every  point  of  his  domains  —  each  a  sentinel 
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and  a  workman,  too  —  never  sleep  at  their  posts,  and 
never  fail  to  execute  their  exact  duty  in  obedience  to 
his  unchangeable  laws.  Age  never  dims  their  sight,  nor 
slackens  their  speed,  nor  weakens  their  force,  nor  abates 
their  fidelity. 

Suppose  we  should  see  a  ship,  strengthened  against 
all  tempests,  equipped  with  all  supplies,  provisioned  for 
years,  with  garments  for  all  zones,  with  medicines  for 
•  all  diseases,  with  weapons  against  all  foes,  with  means 
for  all  repairs,  even  to  the  re-building  of  itself,  could  we 
suppose  that  such  a  ship  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  half 
holiday  excursion  of  a  summer's  afternoon  ? 

Now  look  at  the  human  race,  and  see  how  little 
progress  it  has  made  toward  the  fulfilment  of  the 
beneficent  design  that  prompted  its  creation.  It  is 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  since  Jesus  Christ 
lived  and  taught  upon  the  earth,  and  yet  not  one  half 
even  of  the  present  human  race  have  ever  so  much  as 
heard  his  name.  Only  one  third  part  of  this  race 
belongs  to  what  is  nominally  called  Christendom,  by 
which  word,  if  we  would  imply  what  its  etymology 
implies,  "  the  power  or  rule  of  Jesus  Christ,"  it  is  the 
most  extravagant  hyperbole  ever  yet  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  Look  outside  of  this  so  called  Christen- 
dom, among  the  vast  populations  of  Asia,  of  Africa, 
and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea ;  take  a  census  of  their 
idol-gods, —  malignant,  not  beneficent,  divinities;  behold 
their  fetichism,  their  cannibalism,  their  organization 
into  Thuggery,  which  is  a  professed  theocracy  of  robbery 
and  murder ;  their  wars  for  pillage  and  man-stealing ; 
see  how  the  natural  unity  of  the  race  is  cut  asunder 
into  castes ;  how  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  God 
are  wrought  and  woven  into  all-comprehending  systems 
of  superstition  and  misgovernment ;  how  the  body  and 
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soul  of  man  have  been  defaced,  blackened,  corrupted, 
until  it  seems  impious  any  longer  to  say  that  such  a 
race  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Then  come 
within  the  pale  of  what  calls  itself  Christendom,  which 
needs  a  no  less  ample  canvas  for  the  portraiture  of  its 
sins.  Here,  read  the  first  twelve  verses  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  the  last  ten  verses  of  the  chapter  in 
which  that  sermon  is  found ;  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  then,  as  the  mariner  takes  an  observation  by  look- 
ing at  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  let  us  take  an  observation 
bv  looking  at  these  heavenly  lights,  that  we  may  find 
whitherward,  according  to  the  celestial  chart,  this  self- 
called  Christendom  of  ours  is  tending.  Look  into  the 
marts  of  business,  the  halls  of  government,  the  frame- 
work of  social  relations.  See  how  avarice  overreaches 
with  law,  or  plundei*s  without  law ;  how  fraud  rises  to 
wealth  on  steps  made  solid  by  perjuries ;  how  govern- 
ments are  perverted  from  the  welfare  of  the  governed 
to  the  selfish  ends  of  the  rulers ;  how  intemperance  and 
licentiousness  rage ;  how  vice,  though  seeking  for  a 
hiding-place  in  our  cities,  yet  reeks  into  publicity  by 
the  malaria  evolved  from  its  own  fermentation ;  how 
the  strong  man  oppresses  his  brother,  and  the  strong 
nation  makes  war  upon  the  weak  one ;  look  at  the 
ruffian  nations  with  their  foot  upon  the  bleeding  breasts 
of  Poland  and  Hungary,  which  have  ceased  to  sob  but 
not  to  suffer;  look  at  Africa's  inheritance  of  bondage; 
—  behold,  I  say,  this  panorama  of  wickedness  and  woe 
outspread  around  us  on  every  side,  and  then  tell  me 
whether  it  is  time  for  any  Christian  man  to  say,  "  My 
warfare  with  iniquit)'  is  ended ;  let  me  gather  my  robes 
around  me  and  lie  down  to  rest." 

Now,  mute-wondering  at  this  exquisite  machinery  of 
the  universe  which  has  run  for  so  many  myriads  of 
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years  that  are  past,  and  seems  capable  of  running  for 
so  many  that  are  to  come,  and  then  surveying  the 
immense  scale  of  progress  along  which  the  whole  mass 
of  the  human  race  is  yet  to  be  raised  —  first  up  to  the 
neutral  point  of  zero,  by  casting  oS  its  terrible  crimes 
and  degradations,  and  then  above  zero,  by  so  elevating 
the  spirit  of  man  that,  as  the  psalmist  says,  his  delight 
will  be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  —  let  us  lay  these  two 
great  ideas  side  by  side,  and  then  say  whether  the  time 
for  the  earth's  continuance  seems  too  long  for  the  work  , 
of  human  elevation. 

Connected  with  this  idea  of  an  early  dissolution  of 
our  earth,  another  idea  is  often  dimly  shadowed  forth, 
—  that  God  will  soon  have  begotten  unto  himself  a 
sufficient  number  of  sons  and  daughters  to  satisfy  all  ' 
his  love  for  the  human  race,  and  to  fill  his  heavenly 
mansions;  as  though  considerations  of  capacity  in 
regard  to  his  own  heart  and  in  regard  to  the  upper 
courts  must  affix  limits  to  the  number  of  the  blessed. 
Oh,  the  littleness  of  man's  heart,  capable  of  loving 
only  by  units  and  in  successive  emotions,  and  therefore 
contracting  the  infinite  heart  of  God  to  the  narrowness 
of  his  own!  Oh,  the  meanness  of  man's  thoughts, 
when  he  takes  the  foot-rule  by  which  he  measures  his 
earthly  dwelling,  as  his  base-line  of  triangulation  for 
measuring  the  amplitude  of  the  heavenly  temple!  The 
music  of  hallelujahs  which  will  rise  to  the  Father  of 
all  from  the  offspring  whom  he  has  blessed  will  be  too 
large  for  any  arch  or  dome  save  that  which  Immensity 
can  supply. 

How  long  our  race  will  continue  upon  this  earth  we 
know  not.  This  is  a  secret  in  God's  keeping.  But 
this  we  do  know,  that  however  long  the  race,  as  a 
whole,  may  continue,  each  individual  of  it  makes  but  a 
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short  sojourn  before  passing  onward  to  his  dread 
account.  And  one  other  thing  we  do  know,  that,  under 
God,  ancestors  do  predetermine  and  predestinate  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  posterity.  A  generation 
modifies  the  character  of  its  children  far  more  than  it 
does  its  own.  The  lateral  force  of  human  action,  that 
is,  the  influence  of  contemporaries  upon  contemporaries, 
is  great ;  but  the  influence  of  predecessors  upon  suc- 
cessors is  far  greater.  Here,  every  blow  is  struck  in 
'  the  direct  line  of  gravitation,  and,  therefore,  the  mighty 
laws  of  nature  conspire  with  human  force  to  give  it 
such  weight  and  momentum  as  will  stamp  its  impress 
forever  upon  all  it  strikes. 

And  now,  my  friends,  when  I  strive  to  compass  in 
my  mind  these  cardinal  ideas, —  how  blissful  and  how 
majestic  the  human  race  may  become  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  God's  laws  and  an  obedience  to  them ;  how 
tormented  and  how  mean  they  must  also  become 
through  a  violation  of  those  laws;  and  how  much  of 
that  majesty  and  that  bliss,  or  of  that  torment  and 
that  meanness,  depend  upon  us, —  I  am  inspired  to 
labor,  yea,  to  agonize,  for  their  well-being,  as  though, 
wherever  I  can  open  a  channel  for  human  good,  or  bar 
up  the  avenues  of  human  error,  Omnipotence  would 
pour  out  its  strength  through  the  channel  for  good,  and 
stand  guard  over  the  barriers  against  evil. 

And  this  prepares  me  for  the  remark  that  such  is  the 
difl^usive  nature  of  human  action  that  no  limits  can  be 
affixed  to  the  influences  which  the  humblest  institution 
or  the  humblest  individual  may  exert.  Some  influ- 
ences act  more  directly  upon  one  department  of  human 
interests  and  some  upon  another.  It  is  the  high  func- 
tion of  a  college  to  act  more  or  less  upon  all  human 
interests  and  relations.      A  college  acts  upon  youth, 
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and  hence  its  influences  radiate  wherever  youth  go, 
and  that,  in  this  country,  is  everywhere.  Its  responsi- 
bilities are  commensurate  with  its  influences ;  and,  with 
a  true  man,  every  responsibility  is  a  new  incitement  to 
effort. 

If,  then,  colleges  act  upon  all  the  diversified  inter- 
ests of  society  by  acting  through  youth,  it  becomes  the 
most  momentous  of  questions,  what  do  youth  need  in 
order  to  become  ministers  of  good  to  the  world  ? 

Physically,  man  is  born  in  weakness.  He  is  not  the 
emblem  of  weakness,  but  the  thing  itself.  Yet,  through 
the  organs  of  his  body,  he  holds  relations  to  all  material 
things.  He  is  adapted  to  them  and  they  to  him — his 
eye  to  the  light,  his  feet  to  locomotion,  his  muscles  to 
resistance,  gravitation,  and  force.  If  man  moves  in 
harmony  with  the  physical  universe  around  him,  it 
prospers  and  blesses  all  his  works,  lends  him  its  resist- 
less strength,  endues  him  with  its  unerring  skill, 
enriches  him  with  its  boundless  wealth,  and  fills  his 
body  with  strength,  celerity,  and  joy.  But  woe  to  the 
people  or  the  man  who,  through  ignorance  or  through 
defiance,  contends  against  the  visible  mechanism  or  the 
invisible  chemistry  of  nature's  laws.  Whoever  will 
not  learn  and  obey  these  laws,  her  lightnings  blast,  her 
waters  drown,  her  fires  consume,  her  pestilences  extin- 
guish; and  she  could  crush  the  whole  human  race 
beneath  her  wheels,  nor  feel  shock  or  vibration  from 
the  contact. 

^^  Intellectually,  man  is  born  in  blank  ignorance.  To 
the  infant,  all  knowledges  are  a  nonentity.  A  few 
sensations  make  up  all  his  consciousness.  Yet,  through 
his  capabilities,  he  holds  direct  relation  with  all  the 
truths  and  all  the  wisdom  which  God  has  materialized 
(if  I  may  so  speak)  and  incorporated  into  the  frame  of 
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nature.  The  material  universe  is  not  matter  alone. 
It  is  filled  with  scientific  treasures,  inconceivable, 
boundless,  endless.  Knowledge  furnishes  the  keys  by 
which  the  apartments  of  the  temple  containing  these 
treasures  can  be  unlocked.  Hence,  whoever  will 
obtain  the  key  of  any  of  these  apartments;  that  is, 
whoever  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  system  to 
which  he  belongs,  can  command  such  riches  as  imperial 
or  oriental  despot  never  dreamed  of.  Some  of  these 
treasures  have  already  been  discovered,  and  they  are 
now  enjoyed  in  the  products  of  those  useful  and  ele- 
gant arts  which  distinguish  civilized  men  from  barba- 
rians. But  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge, treasures  of  yet  undiscovered  wealth,  gorgeous 
and  incomputable,  lie  crowded  and  heaped  together, 
compared  with  which  the  Gazas  and  Indies  of  the  past 
are  but  the  gauds  and  toys  of  childhood.  There  they 
lie,  all  perfect,  beautiful  as  truth  herself,  and  only 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  great  discoverer  —  the 
Bacon,  the  Columbus,  or  the  Franklin  of  the  future 
age  —  to  reveal  them  and  make  new  benefactions  to 
mankind.  Yet  this  same  intellect,  by  obeying  the  fiery 
impulses  of  appetite  and  passion,  may  become  the 
engine  that  sweeps  itself  and  others  to  ruin.   ^ 

Morally,  man  is  born  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds, 
— on  the  confines  of  a  universe  of  joy,  and  a  universe 
of  woe.  As  the  infant  lies  unconscious  before  us,  is  it 
not  appalling  to  reflect  that  obligations  reaching 
through  eternity  have  already  attached  to  him?  He 
is  to  live  two  lives.  While  the  race  lives  he  is  to 
live  on  earth,  by  the  influences  for  good  or  for  ill 
which  he  leaves  behind  him;  and  he  is  to  live  in 
another  sphere,  high  or  low,  near  to  the  central  Per- 
fection or  afar  off,  as  his  nature  shall  be  unfolded  in 
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harmony  with,  or  in  hostility  to,  the  glorious  attributes 
of  that  Perfection. 

^Now,  it  is  the  comprehensive  duty  of  a  college,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  done  by  human  agency,  to  equip  the 
youth  whom  it  receives,  with  terrestrial  and  with  celes- 
tial armor  to  meet  the  tremendous  exigencies  of  their 
being.  Above  all,  it  is  its  duty  to  prepare  them  to 
equip  themselves.  ^ 

Listen  to  me,  I  pray  you,  while  I  endeavor  to  unfold 
these  three  classes  of  duties  in  their  order. 

All  ethical  and  religious  histories,  all  intellectual 
philosophies,  mourn  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  errors  of  the  human  mind.  But  were  all 
the  wrongs  and  calamities  which  pertain  to  the  human 
race  to  be  classified  according  to  their  more  immediate 
relation  to  the  bodjs  the  intellect,  or  the  soul,  I  believe 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  them  would  be  found 
to  proceed  immediately  from  the  bodily  appetites  and 
propensities.  This  body  of  ours  in  which  the  soul 
dwells,  —  without  which,  as  human  beings,  we  can  do 
nothing  and  are  nothing, —  seems  not  less  lost  to  its 
first  estate  of  blessedness  than  either  the  mind  or  the 
heart.  Of  the  three  great  channels  through  which 
depravity  sends  out  its  copious  streams  to  Corrupt  the 
character  of  individuals  and  to  blast  the  happiness  of 
the  race,  the  largest  current  has  its  head  springs  in  the 
bodily  appetites  and  passions.  We  weep  and  bleed  at 
the  terrible  idea  of  "Adam's  fall."  As  to  the  body, 
would  to  God  there  had  been  but  one  "  fall."  But 
from  Adam,  through  all  the  generations,  to  ourselves, 
what  has  it  been  but  a  series  of  cascades,  plunge  after 
plunge,  and  deep  below  depth!  Would  it  not  be  the 
direst  of  indignities  and  blasphemies  to  suggest  that 
God  could  ever  have  created  a  race  so  physically  ener- 
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vated,  dwarfed,  and  gangrenous  as  ours  is?  —  not  de- 
veloped, but  stunted ;  not  beautiful,  but  deformed ;  not 
healthy,  but,  instead  of  health,  that  appalling  catalogue 
of  diseases  whose  definitions  crowd  the  shelves  of  the 
physician's  library,  and  exhaust  the  copiousness  of 
three  languages  for  their  nomenclature.  These  chol- 
eras, these  plagues,  these  pale  consumptions,  these 
burning  fevers,  this  taint  and  corruption  of  blood, 
which,  after  flowing  under  ground  for  two  or  three 
generations,  burst  up  from  their  subterranean  passages 
to  torment  the  lineage  of  guilty  progenitors,  —  were  all 
these,  do  you  say,  implanted  and  indigenous  in  the 
first  generations  of  men,  by  God's  providence,  or  have 
they  not  all  been  since  generated  by  man's  abuse? 
Congenital  blindness,  deaf-mutism,  hydrocephalus,  in- 
sanity, idiocy,  —  did  these  come,  normally,  through  law, 
or  by  reason  of  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  law? 
With  one  fourth  part  of  the  human  race  dying  before 
they  attain  the  age  of  one  year,  what  sacrilege  to  sup- 
pose that  God  said  of  such  a  race,  ^^  Let  us  make  man 
>  in  our  own  image,"  and  then  added,  "  So  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him;  male  and  female  created  he  them."  Intemper- 
ance, gout,  scrofula,  and  the  through  and  through 
rottenness  of  the  licentious  man — did  God  enact  laws 
which,  by  their  faithful  observance,  would  bear  such 
fruits,  in  clusters,  as  the  vine  bears  grapes?  No!  It 
'is  impiety  to  suppose  it.  Trace  back  the  pedigree  of 
any  bodily  pain,  disease,  or  privation  of  sense,  and  its 
ancestor,  however  remote,  will  be  found  in  some  viola- 
tion of  God's  physical  laws,  or  in  a  culminating  series  of 
violations  too  wickedly  great  for  individual  enterprise. 
Through  the  temptation  of  a  bodily  appetite  man  first 
fell;  and  all  theological  schools,  and  Bible  societies. 
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and  divine  ministrations  and  ordinances  will  never  rein- 
state him  in  his  pristine  purity  until  the- laws  of  physi- 
cal health  shall  triumph,  by  bringing  the  bodily  appe- 
tites and  passions  within  the  domain  of  conscience  and 
religion. 

So  universal  and  long-continued  have  been  the  viola- 
tions of  the  physical  laws,  and  so  omnipresent  is  human 
suffering  as  the  consequence,  that  the  very  tradition  of 
a  perfect  state  of  health  has  died  out  among  men.  We 
are  wonted  to  the  presence  of  debility  and  pain. 
Religious  men  teach  us  to  accept  weakness  and  suffer- 
ing as  the  appointed  lot  of  humanity.  Hence  the 
conditions  of  health  and  longevity  are  not  merely  dis- 
regarded, but  ignored;  and  men  of  the  profoundest 
learning  on  other  subjects  are  here  ignorant  of  ele- 
ments. University  professors  know  how  to  take  care 
of  the  solar  system,  but  do  not  know  how  to  take  care 
of  their  own  systems.  I  admire  the  rules  of  prosody 
by  which  Greek  and  Latin  verse  flow  into  harmonious 
numbers ;  but  I  prefer  the  tuiieful  pulse  which  never 
makes  an  elision,  to  any  music  of  classical  scanning.  ^ 
I  once  knew  a  professor  of  rhetoric  in  an  American 
college,  who  choked  himself  to  death,  at  a  dinner  party, 
with  an  undivided  piece  of  mutton.  He  knew  to  a 
semitone  the  rhetorical  proportions  in  which  breath 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  lungs,  but  was  ignorant  of 
the  physiological  quantities  in  which  food  should  be* 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Clergymen  are  forever  exhort-* 
ing  us  to  keep  our  spirits  clean  and  pure,  and  then,  in 
their  outer  man,  they  exemplify  their  teachings  by  all 
the  defilements  of  tobacco.  They  are  Boanerges  for 
the  advancement  of  their  own  sect ;  but  disdain  com- 
panionship with  that  sect  of  the  Nazarites  who  drank 
no  wine.     Statesmen  and  learned  doctors  debate  and 
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,  discuss  the  minor  questions  of  political  economy,  but 
forget  that  a  blight  on  public  health  is  more  pecuniarily 
disastrous  than  mildewed  crops,  and  that  the  most 
adverse  balances  of  trade  are  less  impoverishing  than 
the  expenditures  for  sickness,  the  non-productiveness 
of  bodily  imbecility,  and  the  costs  of  vice  and  crime. 

I  hold  it  to  be  morally  impossible  for  God  to  have 
created,  in  the  beginning,  such  men  and  women  as  we 
find  the  human  race,  in  their  physical  condition,  now  to 
be.  Examine  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  contains  the 
earliest  annals  of  the  human  family.  As  is  commonly 
supposed,  it  comprises  the  first  twenty-three  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  years  of  human  history.  With  childlike 
simplicity,  this  book  describes  the  infancj^  of  mankind. 
Unlike  modern  histories,  it  details  the  minutest  circum- 
stances of  social  and  individual  life.  Indeed,  it  is 
rather  a  series  of  biographies  than  a  history.  The  false 
delicacy  of  modern  times  did  not  forbid  the  mention  of 
whatever  was  done  or  suffered.  And  yet  over  all  that 
expanse  of  time  —  for  more  than  one-third  part  of  the 
duration  of  the  human  race  —  not  a  single  instance  is 
recorded  of  a  child  born  blind,  or  deaf,  or  dumb,  or 
idiotic,  or  malformed  in  any  way  I  During  the  whole 
period  not  a  single  case  of  a  natural  death  in  infancy, 
or  childhood,  or  early  manhood,  or  even  of  middle  man- 
hood, is  to  be  found.  Not  one  man  or  woman  died  of 
disease.  The  simple  record  is,  "  And  he  died ; "  or,  he 
died  "in  a  good  old  age  and  full  of  years; "  or,  he  was 
"old  and  full  of  days."  No  epidemic,  nor  even  endemic, 
disease  prevailed,  showing  that  they  died  the  natural 
death  of  healthy  men,  and  not  the  unnatural  death  of 
distempered  ones.  Through  all  this  time  (except  in 
the  single  case  of  Jacob,  in  his  old  age,  and  then  only 
for  a  day  or  two  before  his  death),  it  does  not  appear 
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that  any  man  was  ill,  or  that  any  old  lady  or  young 
lady  ever  fainted.  Bodily  pain  from  disease  is  nowhere 
mentioned.  No  cholera  infantum,  scarlatina,  measles, 
small-pox  —  not  even  a  toothache !  So  extraordinary 
a  thing  was  it  for  a  son  to  die  before  his  father  that  an 
instance  of  it  is  deemed  worthy  of  special  notice ;  and 
this  first  case  of  the  reversal  of  nature's  law  was  two 
thousand  years  after  the  creation  of  Adam.  See  how 
this  reversal  of  nature's  law  has,  for  us,  become  the 
law ;  for  how  rare  is  it  now  for  all  the  children  of  a 
family  to  survive  the  parents!  Rachel  died  at  the 
birth  of  Benjamin ;  but  this  is  the  only  case  of  puer- 
peral death  mentioned  in  the  first  twenty-four  hundred 
years  of  the  sacred  history.  And  even  this  happened 
during  the  fatigues  of  a  patriarchal  journey,  when  pas- 
sengers were  not  wafted  along  in  the  saloons  of  railcar 
or  steamboat.  Had  Adam,  think  you,  tuberculous 
lungs?  Was  Eve  flat-chested,  or  did  she  cultivate  the 
serpentine  line  of  grace  in  a  curved  spine  ?  Did  Nim- 
rod  get  up  in  the  morning  with  a  furred  tongue,  or  was 
he  tormented  with  the  dyspepsia?  Had  Esau  the  gout 
or  hepatitis?  Imagine  how  the  tough  old  patriarchs 
would  have  looked  at  being  asked  to  subscribe  for  a 
lying-in  hospital,  or  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  or  an  eye 
and  ear  infirmary,  or  a  school  for  idiots  or  deaf-mutes ! 
What  would  their  eagle-vision  and  swift-footedness 
have  said  to  the  project  of  a  blind  asylum  or  an  ortho- 
pedic establishment?  Did  they  suffer  any  of  these 
revenges  of  nature  against  false  civilization?  No! 
Man  came  from  the  hand  of  God  so  perfect  in  his  bodily 
organs,  so  defiant  of  cold  and  heat,  of  drought  and 
humidity,  so  surcharged  with  vital  force,  that  it  took 
more  than  two  thousand  years  of  the  combined  abomi- 
nations of  appetite  and  ignorance  —  it  took  successive 
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ages  of  outrageous  excess  and  debauchery,  to  drain  off 
his  electric  energies  and  make  him  even  accessible  to 
disease ;  and  then  it  took  ages  more  to  breed  all  tiiese 
vile  distempers  which  now  nestle,  like  vermin,  in  every 
organ  and  fibre  of  our  bodies ! 

During  all  this  time,  however,  the  fatal  causes  were 
at  work  which  wore  away  and  finally  exhausted  the 
glorious  and  abounding  vigor  of  the  pristine  race.  At 
least  as  early  as  the  third  generation  from  Adam  poly- 
gamy began.  Intermarriages  were  all  along  the  order 
of  the  day.  Even  Abraham  married  his  half-sister.  The 
basest  harlotry  was  not  beneath  one  of  the  patriarchs. 
Whole  peoples,  like  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
were  the  direct  fruit  of  combined  drunkenness  and 
incest  between  father  and  daughters.  The  highest 
pleasures  and  forces  of  the  race  gradually  narrowed 
down  into  appetite  and  incontinence.  At  length  its 
history  becomes  almost  too  shocking  to  be  referred  to. 
If  its  greatest  men,  its  wisest  men,  its  God-favored  men, 
like  David,  could  be  guilty  of  murder  for  the  sake  of 
adultery,  or,  like  Solomon,  could  keep  a  seraglio  of  a 
thousand  wives  and  concubines,  what  blackness  can  be 
black  enough  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  people  they 
ruled  and  the  children  they  begat? 

After  the  Exodus  excesses  rapidly  developed  into 
diseases.  First  came  cutaneous  distempers, —  leprosy, 
boils,  elephantiasis,  and  so  forth,  —  the  common  effort  of 
nature  to  throw  visceral  impurities  to  the  surface.  As 
early  as  King  Asa  that  right  royal  malady,  the  gout, 
had  been  invented.  Then  came  consumptions,  and  the 
burning  ague,  and  disorders  of  the  visceral  organs, 
and  pestilences,  —  or,  as  the  Bible  expresses  it,  "great 
plagues  and  of  long  continuance,  and  sore  sicknesses 
and  of  long  continuance," —  until,  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
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we  see  how  diseases  of  all  kiuds  had  become  the 
common  lot  of  mankind  by  the  crowds  that  flocked 
to  him  to  be  healed.  And  so  frightfully,  so  disgrace- 
fully numerous  have  diseases  now  become  that  if  we 
were  to  write  down  their  names  in  the  smallest  legible 
hand,  on  the  smallest  bits  of  paper,  there  would  not  be 
room  enough  on  the  human  body  to  paste  the  labels. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  desire  to  describe  to  you  the 
pestilent  streams,  the  "  Dead  Seas  "  of  physical  abomi- 
nation, through  which  our  blood  has  flowed  down  to  us, 
—  foul  as  Acheron  for  the  purity  of  the  soul,  oblivious 
as  Lethe  for  the  vigor  of  the  mind.  Yet  the  cause  and 
the  occasion^  would  refuse  to  pardon  me  should  I  not 
enforce  our  obligations  to  re-elevate  the  race  to  bodily 
soundness  by  showing  some  passages  of  its  loathsome 
descent.  I  take  one  example  from  Greece  and  one  from 
Rome,  the  two  foremost  nations  of  European  antiquity. 
Some  passages  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
will  be  best  understood  when  it  is  known  that  Venus  was 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  their  city.  She  had  a  magnificent 
temple  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Acro-Corinthus. 
This  mountain  was  covered  with  other  temples,  dedi- 
cated to  inferior  deities,  and  with  the  splendid  mansions 
of  the  opulent.  But  the  fame  of  Venus  rose  high  above 
those  of  all  other  divinities,  and  it  was  enjoined  by 
Corinthian  law  that  one  thousand  beautiful  females 
should  officiate  as  courtesans  or  prostitutes  before  the 
altar  of  this  goddess  of  love.  When  calamity  impended 
over  city  or  nation,  or  when  individuals  would  propi- 
tiate the  goddess  in  behalf  of  private  enterprises,  they 
vowed  a  certain  number  of  courtesans  for  her  service ; 
and  such  vows  were  always  fulfilled.  Opulent  men 
from  surroimding  nations  flocked  to  a  city  whose  mer- 
chandise was  licentiousness.     Hence  ample  revenues 
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flowed  into  the  public  treasury ;  and  hence  that  class  of 
men  who  know  no  higher  law  than  the  law  of  Mammon 
and  Venus  applauded  aiid  sustained  her  civil  polity. 
Corinth,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  became  the  most 
gay,  dissipated,  and  corrupt,  and  so,  eventually,  the 
most  effeminate  and  feeble,  portion  of  Greece.  Would 
you  know  something  of  Athenian  manners  and  morals, 
look  into  Athenian  literature,  especially  that  of  the 
stage. 

For  centuries  it  was  no  better  in  Rome.  Matrons 
deemed  respectable  might  be  seen  moving  along  the 
public  streets,  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity,  to  witness 
festivals  in  honor  of  the  gods,  where  such  spectacles 
were  exhibited  as  made  simple  nudity  respectable  and 
decent.  In  the  splendid  baths,  reared  by  the  prodigal- 
ity of  successive  emperors,  promiscuous  bathing  could 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  farthing.  In  crowded 
theatres,  the  cry  of  the  audience  "  Nudentur  mimce^^* 
was  instantly  obeyed.  All  of  religion  that  was  left 
only  served  to  exemplify  the  amours  and  licentiousness 
of  the  gods. 

I  cannot  repeat  what  came  later,  was  indescribably 
worse,  sucked  vast  nations  into  its  ingulfing  vortex,  and 
has  sent  down  its  loathsome  influences  to  corrupt  the 
blood  and  enervate  the  brain  of  succeeding  generations. 

Every  diseased  man  who  bequeaths  his  maladies  to 
his  offspring ;  every  drunkard  who  rears  his  children 
from  his  inflamed  and  corrupted  blood  ;  every  licentious 
man  who  transmits  his  weakness  and  his  wickedness  as 
an  inheritance  of  suffering,  is  another  repetition  of  the 
fall  of  man. 

From  such  causes,  by  adamantine  laws,  and  through 
unalterable  predestinations,  has  come  our  present 
diluted  and  depleted  humanity  ;   effete,  diseased,  and 
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corrupt  of  blood ;  abnormal,  wasted,  and  short-lived ; 
with  its  manliness  so  evaporated  and  its  native  fires  so 
quenched  that  our  present  world,  compared  with  what 
it  should  be  and  what  it  might  be,  is  but  a  lazar-house 
of  disease  and  an  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded.  The 
imbecile  races  of  Italy  and  Spain,  the  half-grown 
millions  of  India  and  Mexico,  like  river-mouths,  are 
only  the  foul  drainage  of  ancestral  continents,  all  gush- 
ing with  fountains  of  debilitating  and  corrupting  vices. 

Then  reflect  that  as  the  number  of  ancestors  doubles 
at  each  ascending  remove, —  two  parents,  four  grand- 
parents, eight  great-grandparents,  and  so  onward, — 
there  are,  even  at  only  the  tenth  degree,  more  than  a 
thousand  conduits  of  whose  united  streams  each  child 
is  the  receptacle ;  and  how  swollen  with  the  feculence 
of  all  transmissible  malignities,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
must  be  his  blood  and  brain. 

Why,  then,  should  we  wonder  that  all  our  anitnal 
propensities  are  represented  in  our  ethics ;  that  mammon 
has  been  the  Lycurgus  of  much  of  our  civil  polity; 
and  that  a  denial  of  the  great  law  of  human  brother- 
hood so  often  finds  refuge  and  resting-place  in  our 
popular  theology  ? 

It  has  been  somewhat  generally  conjectured  that  the 
early  generations  had  some  method  of  computing  time 
very  different  from  ours,  and  hence  that  the  patriarchs, 
from  Adam  to  Noah  —  with  one  or  two  exceptions  — 
did  not,  according  to  the  literal  record,  live  to  the  age 
of  between  nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  years  — 
afterwards  gradually  tapering  down  to  between  one 
and  two  hundred  years,  at  the  time  of  the  Egyptian 

vassalage.  ^     But  it  is  a  strong,  if  not  a   conclusive, 

< 

^  With  their  acoustomed  disregard  of  women,  the  Hebrew  historians, 
with  but  an  exception  or  two,  never  mention  how  old  they  were  at  the 
time  of  their  death. 
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argument  in  favor  of  a  literal  version,  that,  if  the  race 
had  not  been  created  with  ten  times  more  vital  force 
than  it  now  possesses,  its  known  violations  of  all  the 
laws  of  health  and  life  would,  long  ere  this,  have 
extinguished  it  altogether.  So  rapidly  had  it  run  down 
that  at  the  time  of  David  —  about  half  way  from  Adam 
to  the  present  day  —  he  spoke  of  the  average  of  human 
life  as  only  threescore  years  and  ten.  Now,  ask  the 
bills  of  mortality  and  the  life-insurance  companies  what 
its  average  is,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States  it  is  but  thirty  years,  and  in 
great  cities  but  twenty  years. 

Awful  and  unspeakable  violations  of  God's  laws  have 
done  this  dreadful  work.  It  is  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  life,  I  emphatically  repeat,  which  has  cut 
down  the  years  of  man  to  this  contemptible  brevity, 
and  harrows  those  years  with  pain  ;  which  surrounds 
the  cradle  with  diseases  that  spring,  like  wolves,  upon 
the  infant  at  his  birth,  and  which,  instead  of  the  olden 
days  when  no  child  was  dead-born,  brings  such 
multitudes  into  the  world,  who,  though  they  may  not 
be  dead-born  as  to  breathing,  are  so  as  to  intellect  and 
heart.  A  joy  that  had  wings  and  laughter  once 
inhabited  every  joint  and  vital  organ  of  man's  frame. 
Pain  has  conquered  this  festive  domain,  and  turns 
human  breath  into  sighs. 

No  other  part  of  the  organic  world  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  has  suffered  this  dire  change.  Under 
intelligent  culture  the  vegetable  world  is  constantly 
outgrowing  itself  in  size,  beauty,  and  richness.  All 
animal  natures  thrive,  strengthen,  and  surpass  the 
progenitors  of  their  stock,  when  subjected  to  the  law 
of  their  being.  Man  alone,  of  all  the  earth,  pales,  and 
dwarfs,  and  sickens  ;  begets  children,  the  parti-colored 
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tissue  of  whose  existence  is  the  woof  of  one  disease 
woven  into  the  warp  of  another ;  transmits  insanity, 
and  gout,  and  consumption,  and  scrofula;  procreates 
blindness,  and  deaf-muteness,  and  those  human  fungi 
the  brainless  idiots  ;  spawns  polished  imbecility  through 
our  cities,  which  they,  by  their  wealth,  send  to  college, 
to  be  converted  into  pillars  of  church  and  state.  And 
why  ?  Solely  because  man  will  break  Heaven's  laws ; 
because,  for  the  sake  of  money,  or  for  pride,  disease  \ 
will  marry  disease,  and  blood  wed  kindred  blood ;  / 
because,  when  God  commanded  Adam  to  work  —  that  ' 
is,  to  take  some  form  of  exercise  —  in  the  garden  —  that 
is,  in  the  open  air  —  men  will  not  exercise,  and  will  live 
in  dwellings  which  add  artificial  poisons  to  natural 
ones,  and  then  breathe  the  virulent  compound.  Popes 
and  hierarchs  send  to  Jordan  to  obtain  "holy  water" 
for  the  baptism  of  their  children,  that  they  may  give 
their  spirits  a  figurative  cleansing,  but  will  not  keep 
them  physically  clean  with  the  pure  water  at  their 
door ;  and  the  royal  sinner  imports  a  few  cubic  yards  of 
"  holy  earth "  from  Jerusalem  in  which  that  body  of 
his  may  be  buried,  wherein  sin  has  rioted  and  wantoned 
througli  all  his  life,  —  as  though  they  thought  the 
Omniscient  could  be  cajoled  into  forgetfulness  of  the 
diflference  between  "holy  water"  or  "holy  earth"  and 
the  pure  in  heart  and  the  obedient  in  life. 

But,  besides  defying  all  the  laws  of  God  in  regard  to 
pure  air,  cleanliness,  diet,  exercise,  and  the  selection 
of  healthful  occupations  and  healthful  sites  for  resi- 
dences, besides  these  sins  of  omission,  how  numberless 
are  the  sins  of  commission  which  we  commit  —  sins 
which  are  expelling  all  manly  power  and  womanly  en- 
durance from  the  race.  To  say  nothing  of  the  stimu- 
lants   taken   in   our   common    morning   and    evening 
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beverages,  (which  are  no  more  necessary  or  useful  to 
enable  healthy  men  or  women  to  perform  their  labor 
than  a  morning  dram  is  for  the  lark  or  the  eagle,  for  the 
buffalo  or  the  leviathan),  to  say  nothing  of  these,  the 
people  of  this  nation  annually  madden  their  brains  with 
two  hundred  millions  of  gallons  of  intoxicating  liquors; 
and  not  only  stupefy  and  defile  themselves,  but  trans- 
mit irritable  nerves  and  contaminated  blood  to  their 
children  by  the  consumption  of  more  than  thirty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  tobacco.  Of  this  immense  sum, 
squandered  for  this  foul  and  abominable  weed,  it  is  es- 
timated by  Dr.  Cole,  an  able  writer  on  physiology,  that 
the  members  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  take  five 
million  dollars'  worth  for  their  share.  It  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that,  taking  the  whole  United  States 
together,  much  more  money  is  expended  for  the  single 
article  of  cigars  than  for  all  the  common  schools  in  the 
Union.  Cigars  against  schools;  cigars  against  the 
great  cause  of  popular  education  ;  and  appetite  triumphs 
over  intellect  and  morals !  And  where  these  natural 
poisons  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  used  most  freely,  the 
church  and  the  school-house  are  seen  most  rarely.  I 
say  nothing  of  opium  and  other  narcotics.  And,  after 
quenching  still  more  the  expiring  embers  of  vitality 
that  yet  glimmer  in  the  race,  and  corrupting  its  cor- 
ruption to  a  more  malignant  type,  we  call  ourselves 
civilized  and  (may  Heaven  pardon  the  audacity!)  Chris- 
tian. Are  those  the  practices  of  civilization  which 
honeycomb  the  bones  and  leave  the  muscles  sodden, 
while  they  irritate  the  nerves  and  evaporate  electricity 
from  the  brain  ?  Is  that  Christianity  which  obeys  the 
ceremonial  law  rather  than  the  eternal ;  which  asks  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  its  food,  and  then  gorges  itself 
like  a  wolf;  which  offers  the  morning  prayer,  but  all 
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the  day  long  passes  unheeding  by  the  hungry,  the 
naked,  the  sick,  and  by  the  prisoner's  door?  The  time 
will  come  when  men  will  speak  of  Christian  and  un- 
christian health,  as  they  do  now  of  Christian  and  un- 
christian character. 

For  all  these  ancestral  sins  posterity  suffers  through 
all  its  organism,  and  in  every  endowment.  We  suffer 
for  the  offences  of  our  progenitors ;  our  descendants 
will  suffer  for  ours.  The  self-justifying  ancestor  may 
asseverate  that  his  surfeits  of  viands  and  wines  and  his 
indulgence  in  narcotics  do  him  no  harm,  but,  three  gen- 
erations afterward,  delirium  and  gout  will  shriek  out 
their  denial  in  his  great-grandchildren. 

Now  let  the  man  who  would  fear  God  and  work 
righteousness  survey  this  subject  in  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  its  solemnity.  As  was  before  said,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  crimes  against  morality  and  religion  — 
crimes  which  savor  of  the  second  death  —  germinate  in 
what  we  call  the  bodily  propensities.  Intemperance  and 
concupiscence  beget  the  vilest  forms  of  selfishness — be- 
get rebellion  against  God  and  the  crime  of  not  loving 
man.  Look  at  the  catalogue  of  offences  which  the  mor- 
alist defines  in  his  ethics,  or  the  lawgiver  denounces  in 
his  penal  code  —  at  once  so  tropical  in  their  luxuriance 
and  so  Tartarean  in  their  fruits;  the  murders, the  incen- 
diarisms and  the  nameless  and  numberless  inhumani- 
ties of  intemperance  ;  the  harems  of  the  Mussulman  and 
the  polygamies  of  the  Mormon  ;  the  illegitimate  births, 
the  infanticides,  and  the  crimes  to  forestall  infanticide  ; 
the  organized  haunts  in  our  great  cities  where  iniquity  is 
transacted  by  night,  as  business  is  transacted  in  the 
market-places  by  day ;  —  and  then  reflect  that  these  are 
but  random  specimens  of  those  offences  that  come 
from    the  lubts  of  the  flesh  and  the  lusts  of  the  eye. 
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Yet  these  are  the  crimes  that  block  up  the  pathway  of 
education,  and  turn  the  sweetest  persuasions  of  the 
gospel  and  its  most  appalling  alarms  into  empty  sounds 
in  the  ears  of  men.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  no 
extravagance  to  say  that  our  youth  need  physiological 
knowledge,  as  a  preventive  both  against  the  debilities 
of  ill  health  and  the  ferocities  of  animal  passion,  as 
much  as  they  need  literary  and  scientific  knowledge 
against  tlie  calamities  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
or  religious  training  for  the  love  and  service  of  God. 

However  well-intentioned  men  may  become  under 
the  influence  of  literary  and  religious  institutions,  yet 
when  the  bodily  organization  is  weak,  the  power  of  vir- 
tuous efifort  is  proportionably  enfeebled.  In  a  languid 
frame,  benevolence  and  piety  themselves  degenerate 
into  reverie  or  barren  contemplation.  Sickly  men  dare 
not  take  the  field  and  wage  battle  with  their  satanic 
foes.  If  money-changers  invade  the  temple,  they  can- 
not scourge  them  out.  If  wicked  men  build  distilleries 
or  kidnap  Africans,  they  can  only  write  a  moral  tract 
or  sing  a  pious  song,  and  let  distiller  and  kidnapper  go 
on.  Next  after  heaven,  the  brave  heart  of  Martin 
Luther  had  its  re-enforcements  from  his  strong  frame. 
All  along  the  life-way  of  a  pure-minded  but  feeble- 
bodied  man,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  his  path 
is  lined  by  memory's  grave-stones,  which  mark  the 
spots  where  benevolent  enterprises  perished  and  were 
buried,  through  lack  of  physical  vigor  to  embody  them 
in  deeds. 

**  'Tis  then  a  painful  sense  comes  on, 
Of  something  wholly  lost  and  gone ; 


Of  something  from  our  beinp^'s  chain 
Broke  off,  not  to  be  linked  again." 
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If  it  be  a  solemn  duty  to  keep  the  spirit  pure,  as 
a  sanctuary  for  the  Most  High  ;  if  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  our 
fellow  men ;  then  who  can  overstate  our  responsibility 
to  keep  the  body  —  through  which  alone,  and  by  which 
alone,  the  highest  achievements  of  practical  heroism 
can  be  won  upon  earth  —  in  the  robustest  working  and 
militant  condition.  Oh,  if  piety,  like  the  army,  kept  a 
sick-list,  what  a  populous  hospital  it  would  show !  Well 
did  the  apostle  say,  "Let  not  sin,  therefore,  reign  in 
your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  the  lusts  thereof." 
Well  did  he  urge  his  followers  onward  by  telling  them 
that  "  every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  [in  the 
race]  is  temperate  in  all  things."  Well  did  he  exhort 
all  who  called  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ  to 
present  their  '^  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accept- 
able unto  God."  And  well  did  he  set  forth  what  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  his  achievements :  "  I  keep 
under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  by 
any  means  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself 
should  be  a  castaway." 

Now  think  for  a  moment  what  mankind  would  gain, 
were  they  relieved  from  early  decrepitude,  and  from 
the  weakness  and  bondage  of  earlier  bodily  ailments. 
What  elasticity  would  be  given  to  muscle,  what  vision 
to  mind,  what  pinions  to  genius !  What  can  the  con- 
sumptive man  do  in  felling  a  forest,  by  the  side  of  the 
hardy  pioneer,  —  the  one  exhausting  his  strength  on  a 
sapling,  the  other  mowing  the  trees  into  windrows. 
The  tall  man  stretches  up  his  hand  and  plucks  the  fruit, 
without  an  effort,  which  the  child  would  perish  before 
he  could  reach.  It  is  just  so  with  the  tall  mind  com- 
pared with  the  short  one.  No  combatants  are  so  un- 
equally matched  as  when  one  is  shackled  with  error 
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wliile  the  other  rejoices  in  the  self-demonstrability  of 
truth ;  yet  when  virtue  contends  with  vice  for  the 
extirpation  of  social  abuses,  or  for  the  advancement  of 
great  reforms,  how  often  do  the  strong  bodied  reprobates 
vanquish  the  weak-bodied  saints.  In  all  the  higher 
departments  of  invention  and  discovery,  in  the  soarings 
of  genius,  and  in  the  exultant  aspirations  of  sentiment, 
all  well-organized  and  healthy  persons  rise,  as  b}^  natural 
buoyancy,  to  the  sublimities  of  an  upper  sphere,  whither 
imbecility  or  mediocrity  of  strength,  with  all  their  striv- 
ings, can  never  soar. 

Half  of  what  passes  among  men  for  talent  is  nothing 
but  strong  health.  I  do  not  here  so  much  refer  to  the 
sound  man's  power  of  mastering  truths  by  intuition, 
which  the  sickly  arrive  at  only  by  long  painstaking,  as 
to  his  ability  of  persistence  in  liolding  on  to  any  work 
after  weaker  hands  are  forced  to  let  go ;  his  power  of 
continuing  the  chase  for  a  noble  prize  after  weaker 
limbs  faint,  or  of  stretching  the  vision  on  and  on  after 
common  eyes  swim  and  darken. 

Besides,  about  the  same  amount  of  time  must  always 
be  lost  in  coming  to  the  age  of  maturity,  whether  the 
available  period  of  subsequent  life  be  cut  down  to 
twenty  years  or  extended  to  a  hundred. 

I  often  used  to  wonder  why  the  moderns,  with  all  our 
accumulations  of  power  derived  from  the  sciences;  with 
such  an  expansion  of  the  useful  arts,  by  which,  through 
the  medium  of  machinery,  we  train  the  forces  of  nature 
to  do  the  far  greater  portion  of  our  work,  and  with  a 
consciousness  every  way  so  much  richer  than  belonged 
to  antiquity  —  I  have  often  wondered,  I  say,  why  the 
moderns,  with  these  incalculable  advantages,  are  com- 
paratively so  little  in  advance  of  the  ancients.  Not 
only  in    the   sayings  of  the  wise  men  of  old,  but   in 
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the  excavations  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  in  the 
decipherings  of  Champollion,  and  in  Layard's  exhumed 
wonders  of  Nineveh,  there  are  such  proofs  of  wisdom, 
of  genius,  and  of  skill  —  such  intuitions  into  the  very- 
heart  of  things  — as  give  a  transient  plausibility  to  the 
old  hyperbole  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Witli  the  experiences  and  discoveries  of  all  past  times 
treasured  in  our  books ;  with  our  alliance  and  co- 
partnership with  the  powers  of  nature ;  with  the  bea- 
cons of  ancient  error  to  warn,  and  the  illuminations 
of  ancient  wisdom  to  direct,  our  advance  beyond  all 
our  ancestors  ought  to  be  immeasurably  greater  than 
it  now  is.  The  only  solution  of  the  painful  prob- 
lem is  this :  That  all  our  immense  advantages  have  but 
a  little  more  than  indemnified  us  for  the  appalling  degen- 
eracy of  our  physical  strength  and  our  mental  intuitions. 
The  improved  external  world  of  nature  and  art  have 
been  almost  cancelled  by  the  deteriorated  internal  world 
of  vigor  and  insight. 

I  must  dwell  upon  this  topic  no  longer  now,  unex- 
hausted though  it  be.  Yet  when  I  ponder  upon  the 
wealth  of  human  happiness  that  lies  folded  within  it, 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  call  upon  the  student  to  leave 
his  learning,  and  the  philosopher  his  science,  and  the 
clergyman  his  theologies,  and  first  teach  men  how  to 
obey  the  laws  of  God  in  their  physical  frames  —  how  to 
glorify  him  in  their  bodies  as  an  accompaniment,  if  not 
a  prerequisite,  to  glorifying  him  in  their  spirits. 
X'^  Oh,  how  beautiful  is  the  ever-changing  and  ever- 
renewing  beauty  of  health  !  — the  marmorean  repose  of 
infantile  sleep  ;  the  singing  gladness  of  childhood  ;  the 
exultant  and  sometimes  wayward  impulses  of  youth, 
intoxicated  and  bewildered  by  varieties  of  joy ;  the  firm, 
right  onward  march  of  manhood,  unbarbed  by  an  arrow 
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'  of  pain ;  and  uncrippled  age  at  last,  venerable  in  its 
serene  and  lofty  front,  —  how  beautiful  are  they  all! 
Less  beautiful  is  the  clear-springing  fountain,  with  its 
flower-adorned  brink ;  less  noble  the  mighty  river,  cleav- 
ing its  mountain-barred  passage  to  the  deep,  and  less 

..reflective  of  all  the  glories  of  heaven,  its  outspreading 
and  calmer  current  as  it  lapses  and  dies  into  the  sea  I 

A  second  grand  want  of  the  human  being,  in  this 
world  of  ours,  is  the  development  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties, with  skill  to  use  them.  There  are  two  ways  of 
rjiaking  the  mind  more  powerful.  The  first  is  by  im- 
proving the  bodily  constitution,  or  physical  organiza- 
tion of  the  race,  so  that,  with  more  healthy  bodies,  we 
may  have  stronger  minds ;  and  the  second  is  by  giving 
all  the  skill  and  efficiency  we  can  to  such  mind  as  there 
is,  whether  it  be  the  miserable  mind  that  belongs  to  a 
weak  race  or  the  powerful  mind  that  belongs  to 
a  strong  one.  The  first  is  the  work  of  physiology; 
the  second,  of  education. 

Of  the  necessity  of  mind,  what  need  have  I  to  speak? 
I  might  as  well  speak  of  the  necessity  of  air  to  the 
bird's  wing,  or  of  water  to  the  fish's  fin.  Almighty 
Mind  guides  the  universe.  As  to  this  earth,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  development  and  culture  of  man's 
intellect,  he  participates  in  that  guidance.  Knowledge 
enables  him  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  great  machinery 
which  God  has  constructed,  and  to  direct  its  move- 
ments for  his  own  benefit. 

Hence,  in  order  to  be  fitted  for  our  present  sphere, 
we  need  mind,  —  the  clear-shining  and  far-shining  of 
the  luminous  intellect.  If  we  would  find  new  constel- 
lations in  tlie  heavens,  or  discover  new  features  in 
stars  already  known,  we  demand  a  telescope  of  greater 
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space-penetrating  power.  No  longings,  no  night-watch- 
ings,  no  aspirations,  will  ever  enable  us  to  see  one  inch 
beyond  the  capacity  of  our  glass.  Give  me  a  "  larger 
eye,"  says  the  astronomer,  and  I  will  reveal  to  you 
another  rank  of  worlds  marshalled  behind  those  whose 
shining  hosts  you  now  behold.  Rear  stronger  minds, 
says  the  lover  of  light  and  truth,  and  they  will  lift  u{) 
the  race  to  sublimer  heights  of  dignity  and  power.  In  ' 
this  way  we  shall  obtain  thought-producing,  instead  of  ^ 
thought-repeating,  men.  Mind  is  immeasurably  hiore 
valuable  than  any  form  of  material  wealth.  For  one 
such  man  as  Arkwright,  or  Fulton,  or  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  the  world  could  afford,  if  it  had  them,  to  give  a 
hundred  Calif ornias,  and  pay  them  down.  One  such 
man  as  Whitney  is  worth  more  than  all  the  common 
schools  of  New  England  ever  cost.  If  the  mere  doo* 
trine  of  chances,  if  what  we  call  mere  fortuity,  would 
turn  up  one  such  Christian  patriot  and  statesman  as 
John  Quincy  Adams  once  in  a  hundred  years,  it  wduld 
reward  all  the  bravery  and  pay  for  all  the  perils  of  the 
Mayflower. 

Now  on  this  topic  there  are  two  or  three  great  prin- 
ciples to  be  brought  into  view,  in  whose  light  the  path- 
way of  human  duty  becomes  radiant. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  increase  of  absolute 
truth  in  the  universe,  and  there  can  be  none.  The 
number  of  minds  that  know  truth  may  be  indefinitely 
increased,  but  there  can  be  no  more  truth  to  be  known. 
All  truth  pre-existed  in  the  divine  Mind.  The  creation 
of  the  visible  universe,  with  the  formation  of  the  count- 
less orders  of  beings  that  dwell  in  it,  did  not  create 
truth ;  it  only  displayed  it.  It  only  made  those  things 
objective,  in  the  splendors  of  creation,  which  before 
were  subjective  in  the  divine  Mind.     The  race  knows 
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vastly  more  now  than  it  ever  knew  before,  and  will 
doubtless  go  on  redoubling  its  stores.  But  he  who 
was  always  infinite  cannot  be  more  than  infinite  now. 
He  who  was  always  omniscient  cannot  know  more  in 
the  future  eternity  than  he  did  in  the  past.  We  speak 
of  men  as  making  new  and  wonderful  inventions  and 
discoveries.  We  cannot  speak  so  of  the  Deity.  Truth, 
therefore,  is  not  progressive,  though  finite  beings  may 
be  forever  progressive  in  acquiring  truth. 

Ever  since  the  creation  of  Adam  the  heavens  have 
been  as  full  of  starry  glories  as  they  will  be  to-night. 
The  distant  constellations  shot  their  arrows  of  light 
into  human  eyes  as  they  do  now.  Why,  then,  were  the 
power  and  glory  of  God  so  long  belittled  and  vilified 
by  the  universal  conviction  that  the  sky  arched  itself 
but  a  few  furlongs  over  our  heads,  and  that  all  the 
wealth  of  the  heavens,  as  was  supposed  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  consisted  in  but  a  thousand  stars  ?  *  Why 
were  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  the  fluid  rings  of  Saturn, 
the  orbs  of  Uranus  and  Neptune,  and  the  vast  islands 
of  light  that  move  in  their  appointed  spheres  through 
the  immensity  of  space,  whose  beams,  with  all  their 
lightning  speed,  are  supposed  to  have  been  millions  of 
years  in  reaching  our  earth  —  why  were  all  these  gran- 
deurs and  glories  of  Jehovah  a  nonentity  to  man ! 
There  they  stood,  rank  behind  rank,  in  vaster  circles, 
refulgent  through  all  the  ages,  as  at  present,  a  fit  fron- 
tispiece to  the  volume  of  God's  goodness  and  power ; 
but  human  eyes  beheld  them  not,  and  human  hearts 
were  not  lifted  up  to  God  by  their  majesty  and  splen- 
dor. The  race  waited  for  the  great  minds  that  should 
lay  open  these  starry  depths  of  heaven.  The  minds 
came,  the  depths  were  laid  open,  and  the  celestial  light 
blazed  down  upon  us  to  attest  the  power  and  benefi* 
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ceiice  of  the  Creator,  and  again  to  make  all  the  sons  of 
God  shout  together  for  joy. 

It  is  so  in  regard  to  all  things.  In  all  philosophies, 
in  all  theologies,  in  all  principles  of  whatever  kind, 
there  are  now  just  as  many  absolute  truths  in  existence 
as  there  ever  will  be.  Tliere  they  exist,  more  valuable 
to  man  than  zones  of  gold,  sweeter  in  affections  than 
unfallen  Eden,  sublinier  than  any  Patmos  yet  revealed 
to  man ;  and  the  problem  which  we  have  to  work  is,  to 
prepare  the  men  who  can  discover  these  more  glorious 
truths,  just  as  men  prepared  the  telescopes  by  which 
the  pre-existent  stars  were  discovered.  The  truths 
whose  shining  faces  no  mortal  hath  yet  seen  are  no  less 
real,  and  they  will  be  no  less  freighted  with  blessings, 
when  they  come,  than  those  by  which  we  have  been 
already  gladdened  and  improved.  But  they  lie  beyond 
the  frontier  of  our  present  knowledge,  and  therefore, 
as  yet,  are  useless  to  mankind.  We  need  the  minds, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  rear  the  minds  which  can  push 
forward  this  frontier  of  knowledge  so  as  to  bring  these 
truths,  with  all  their  benefactions,  from  the  further  to 
the  hither  side  of  the  line,  from  the  barren  possibility 
of  being  enjoyed  into  actual,  realized  enjoyment. 

To  suppose  the  contrary  of  all  this  would  be  to  sup- 
pose that  we  had  already  exhausted  the  wisdom  which 
God  incorporated  into  the  frame  of  nature  and  of  our- 
selves ;  and,  with  our  nutshell  capacities,  had  laden  dry 
the  ocean  of  omniscience.  No !  for  while  the  world 
stands  the  topmost  heights  of  science  will  never  be 
reached ;  there  will  be  no  last  avatar  of  genius. 

What  the  human  mind  has  already  achieved  by  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  bounties  of  nature  has  been  often  said 
and  sung  in  eloquence  and  poetry.  Man  wanted  more 
labor  than  he  could  himself  perform,  and  then,  not  by 
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superior  strength  but  by  superior  mind,  he  domesticated 
and  trained  the  animals  —  the  ox  for  strength,  the  hoi*se 
for  fieetness.  These  were  not  enough,  and  so  he  enslaved 
his  fellow-man.  But  intellect  saw  mightier  powers  in 
the  elements  than  in  any  muscles  of  beast  or  slave;  and 
now  gravitation  strikes  our  blows  in  the  ponderous 
hammer,  and  steam  cleaves  the  billows,  or  rushes  across 
the  land,  to  bear  our  burdens  or  ourselves.  The  winds 
once  swept  by  the  savage,  useless  as  the  fleecy  clouds 
they  wafted  on  their  bosom  ;  but  mind  has  trained  them 
to  bear  the  bark  of  the  explorer  to  every  part  of  the 
earth,  and  to  waft  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
lightning  once  came  only  to  terrify  and  blast ;  but  now 
it  executes  costly  embellishments  in  the  shop  of  the 
artificer,  and  bears  messages  of  intelligence  and  affec- 
tion wherever  the  telegraphic  wire  is  stretched.  Man 
prepares  and  arranges  a  few  wheels,  and  by  his  agents 
of  air,  and  water,  and  fire  God  turns  the  machinery  by 
day  and  by  night,  to  supply  our  persons  and  our  dwell- 
ings with  the  fabrics  of  comfort  and  elegance.  To  form 
the  strawberry,  the  peach,  or  the  grain  of  wheat,  the 
elementary  atoms  of  which  they  consist  traverse  con- 
tinents and  come  from  every  zone.  By  what  we  call 
the  laws  of  chance,  how  few  of  these  atoms  would  ever 
meet  and  mingle  to  form  our  nectarious  fruits  or  our 
nutritious  harvests.  But  the  agricultural  art  summons 
its  infinitesimal  hosts, —  the  mineral  from  the  earth,  the 
gases  from  the  air,  the  water  from  the  clouds,  the  light 
from  the  sky, —  leads  them  through  all  the  subtle  and 
mysterious  channels  of  vegetable  growth,  and  elaborates 
them  into  all  the  golden  harvests  of  the  year.  What 
fulness  of  granary  and  storehouse,  what  freights  for  ships 
and  car,  come  from  agricultural  knowledge  —  that  is, 
from  mind  —  where  once  the  barrenness  of  earth  and 
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the  barrenness  of  ignorance  spread  a  common  solitude. 
Mind,  too,  has  the  still  nobler  power  of  improving  itself, 
and  of  spreading  a  g^fj  of  health  and  strength  over  the 
whole  body  with  which  it  works.  Thus,  through  navi- 
gation and  printing,  through  the  stean^^ngine  and  the 
telegraph,  through  agriculture  and  chemistry,  through 
vaccination  and  chloroform,  has  intellect  lifted  man- 
kind a  little  way  out  of  barbarism.  We  see  the  riches 
of  those  apartments  in  God^s  temple  which  science  has 
already  unlocked.  Through  physiology  and  through 
education  we  must  rear  the  intellects  that  can  unlock 
inner  apartments  filled  with  the  more  gorgeous  treas- 
ures of  the  infinitely  benevolent  Giver. 

The  ancients  were  so  religiously  impressed  with  the 
displays  of  elemental  forces  that  they  personified  them 
into  divinities.  In  their  theology,  the  earth  became 
populous  with  gods  and  goddesses.  Each  river  had  its 
river-god.  Apollo  shone  in  the  sun.  Boreas  howled  in 
the  northern  blasts.  Jupiter  threatened  in  the  light- 
ning and  struck  in  the  thunderbolt.  The  ancients 
advanced  the  elements  into  gods  by  deifying  their  attri- 
butes. 

Anglo-Saxon  egotism  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
We  boast  of  conquering  and  subduing  the  forces  of 
nature.  What  the  ancients  worshipped  as  gods,  we 
speak  of  as  captives  and  slaves.  In  our  self-complacency, 
we  talk  of  imprisoning  the  elements  to  make  them  do 
our  bidding.  We  boast  of  turning  the  lightning  into 
an  errand-boy  ;  of  using  gravitation  as  our  pile-driver ; 
of  tasking  rivers  and  winds  to  grind  our  mills. 

How  different  from  all  this  is  the  view  of  the  Christian 
philosopher !  How  much  more  filial^  that  is,  how  much 
more  religious,  in  us ;  how  much  more  honoring  to  God, 
to   look   upon  all  the  mightier  energies  of  nature  as 
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his  gracious  gifts  to  his  children ;  our  allies  and  not 
our  foes;  as  never  griping  to  withhold,  but  always 
standing  open-handed  to  give  whenever  we  will  ask 
them  in  the  language  of  science,  the  only  language  they 
understand.  Xhey  were  created  to  supplement  our  weak- 
ness, to  lend  their  velocities  to  our  tardy  limbs,  to  work 
for  us  when  we  are  weary  or  asleep.  Indeed,  is  it  not 
both  the  grander  and  the  truer  view,  to  regard  the 
mighty  organisms  of  nature  as  only  part  and  parcel  of 
the  human  organism, — as  only  more  gigantic  limbs, 
more  ponderous,  and  far-reaching,  and  swift-moving 
instruments  with  which  to  carry  on  the  super-eminent 
work  of  elevating  and  ennobling  the  human  soul  ?  Man 
has  been  called  a  microcosm, — a  little  world, — as  though 
he  were  the  epitome  or  adjunct  of  the  earth,  instead  of 
the  earth,  with  all  its  mighty  energies,  being  his  adjunct 
or  instrument.  Are  the  powers  of  nature  any  the  less 
our  powers  because  there  are  some  of  them  which  we 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  use  ?  What  part  of  the 
body  of  an  infant  does  its  soul,  at  the  first,  know  how 
to  use?  Not  one.  Its  limbs  lie  flaccid  and  inert.  Its 
liveliest  senses  make  no  response  to  light  or  sound. 
It  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  informing  spirit 
takes  possession  of  its  tenement,  and  begins  to  work 
its  wondrous  machinery.  It  just  turns  the  eye,  lifts 
the  hand,  moves  the  foot.  Now  it  walks,  now  runs, 
and  anon  it  climbs  mountains  and  circumnavigates 
the  globe,  levels  forests  to  let  in  sunshine  and  cul- 
tivation, rifts  open  granite  hills  for  cities  and  temples, 
and  scatters  libraries,  galleries,  and  fleets  from  its 
fingers'  ends.  In  the  same  slow  way,  and  in  perfect 
analogy  to  the  infant's  progress  in  getting  the  use  of 
itis  own  limbs,  is  the  infant  intellect  of  the  world  now 
diffusing  itself  outward  through  the  frame  of  nature, 
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and  getting  the  use^  one  after  another,  of  its  trenien* 
dous  energies.  Already  the  Titan  begins  to  feel  his 
strength.  Already  he  uses  gravitation  as  his  heel  of 
iron  and  fists  of  porphyry.  The  lightning  is  his  nervous 
fluid,  which  darts  along  new  fibres  of  electric  wire,  to 
write  out  his  will  through  the  machinery  of  his  outer 
fingers,  a  thousand  miles  off,  or  to  shout  in  the  ears  of 
half  a  million  of  sleepers  that  their  city  is  on  fire.  Be- 
yond the  short-sightedness  of  his  bodily  eye  nature  sup- 
plies the  laws  and  means  for  a  telescopic  eye,  whose 
lens  is  not  of  a  six-line,  but  of  six-feet,  diameter ;  and, 
lo  !  what  an  infinite  of  glorious  worlds  greets  his  enfran- 
chised vision.  The  corporeal  eye  cannot  see  in  darkness ; 
but  what  is  the  magnet  but  another  eye  of  his,  from 
which  no  thickest  cloud  or  dazzling  sunlight  can  hide 
the  pole-star?  He  cannot  see  corpuscles  and  monads; 
but,  under  the  miscroscope,  atoms  before  invisible  start 
up  into  new  worlds  of  vegetation  and  zoology.  Sur- 
passing all  fictions  of  winged  chariots,  he  is  borne 
across  seas  and  lands  in  chariots  without  wings.  Whether 
he  wills  to  have  fruits  from  the  tropics,  or  spices  from 
Araby,  or  diamonds  from  Golconda,  the  winds  are  his 
breath,  and  waft  them  whither  he  will ;  and  at  his  voli- 
tion a  crystal  palace  becomes  a  show-case  for  the  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  a  planet.  The  flying  images  of  all 
visible  things,  with  which  all  sunlight  is  filled,  he  catches 
at  will,  by  the  Daguerrean  art,  and  preserves  them  for 
his  own.  With  his  vocal  organs  he  can  address  but  a 
few  thousand  men,  and  in  an  instant  that  voice  dies 
away  and  is  gone ;  but  with  his  other  multiform  tongue, 
the  printing-press,  he  speaks,  and  as  his  glittering  words 
fly  forth  on  wings  of  wind  and  fire  they  are  seen  by 
millions  of  men,  and  whatever  of  wisdom  is  spoken  is 
graved  on  tablets  of  stone  for  the  ages.     The  rivers 
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and  the  fires  are  his  strength.  They  wheel  his  ponder- 
ous machinery  or  hammer  in  his  Cyclopean  forges ;  and, 
like  the  blood  in  his  own  veins  or  the  warmth  in  his 
own  bosom,  they  rest  not  from  their  service,  day  nor 
night.  The  chemical  atoms,  classified  and  assorted  by 
his  intellect,  and  mingled  and  medicated  into  unerring 
chemical  proportions  by  his  agricultural  skill,  come 
together  not  only  to  diversify  the  outward  world  with 
the  riches  and  beauty  of  corn  and  fruit,  but  to  begin 
the  great  processes  of  being  transmuted,  through  the 
wonderful  alchemy  of  life,  from  marl,  and  metal,  and 
rock,  into  muscles,  and  lungs,  and  brains.  Nay,  in 
some  things  man  seems  to  do  more  than  to  own  and 
employ  the  energies  of  nature  as  though  they  were  part 
of  himself.  From  his  full  sensorium  he  forces  thought 
and  activity  into  the  brute  materials  around  him.  If  a 
chronometer  or  a  calculating  machine  cannot  think, 
yet  how  many  thoughts  are  there  in  them !  What  is 
that  assemblage  of  inventions  which  crowd  the  halls  of 
patent  offices  but  exemplifications  how  the  soul  of  man 
is  working  outward  into  nature,  endowing  it  with  the 
capacities  of  life  and  organizing  its  massive  bulk,  fibre 
after  fibre,  into  more  than  Archimedean  forms  of  skill 
and  more  than  Briarean  arms  of  strength  ?  Nor  is  he 
forbidden  to  extend  his  power  over  life  itself.  At  his 
will  the  valleys  are  covered  with  cattle,  or  the  air  is 
filled  with  birds;  or,  as  by  a  recent  and  almost  creative 
discovery,  the  rivers  of  a  continent  swarm  with  new 
piscatory  life. 

And  thus,  I  say,  the  soul  of  man  is  feeling  its  way 
outward,  beyond  his  own  body,  into  the  body  of  nature. 
By  his  compelling  thoughts,  acting  through  mathemati- 
cal, chemical,  and  organic  laws,  he  is  preparing  new 
organs  of  sense  and  new  instruments  of  power;  getting 
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a  larger  eye,  and  a  mightier  arm,  and  a  lightning  swift- 
ness of  foot;  learning  to  use  crushing  weights  and 
upheaving  expansions,  and  to  multiply  ten  thousand 
fold  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  culture,  and  of  moral 
elevation.  His  spirit,  after  penetrating  and  vivifying 
his  own  frame,  penetrates  and  vivifies  the  frame  of 
nature  around  him. 

**  Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus. 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet^^ 

And,  lo  !  in  achieving  this  work  of  might  and  splendor, 
the  noblest  fruit  of  all  is  the  mind*s  own  simultaneous 
elevation  to  dignities  and  grandeur  unknown  before. 
However  far  the  soul  penetrates  into  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  earth ;  however  far  it  sets  back  the  canopy  of  the 
heavens,  revealing  vaster  panoramas  of  the  glory  of 
God ;  with  whatever  of  guidance  it  directs  the  elements 
or  incorporates  its  thoughts  into  insensate  matter ;  or 
into  whatever  new  forms  of  power  and  beauty  it  organ- 
izes and  embellishes  the  earth,  —  with  all  this  amplitude 
and  adornment,  it  first  enlarged  and  enriched  itself. 
Self-improvement  must  precede  all  other  improvement. 
Whatever  miraculous  creations  have  been  scattered 
over  immensity  by  the  divine  Hand,  all  must  first  have 
existed  in  the  divine  Thought.  The  maker  is  always 
greater  than  the  fabric  made.  And  so  it  is  with  men. 
Whatever  new  wonders  of  art,  or  genius,  or  utility  are 
yet  to  enrich  the  world,  all  must  first  have  their  pro- 
totypes and  models  in  the  gorgeous  chambers  of  the 
brain. 

As  each  generation  comes  into  the  world  devoid  of 
knowledge,  its  first  duty  is  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
stores  already  amassed.  It  must  overtake  its  predeces- 
sors before  it  can  pass  by  them.     The  parents  may  be 
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magi  for  learning;  their  infant  child  will  not  know  his 
alphabet  —  not  know  that  he  needs  one.  The  former 
may  be  able  to  give  nations  a  dowry  of  wisdom  and 
prosperity ;  the  latter  must  first  learn  how  to  keep  him- 
self out  of  fire  and  water.  In  learning  there  is  no 
exclusive  heirship.  No  last  will  and  testament  can 
bequeath  genius;  and  the  son  of  a  Bacon  may  be  a 
dolt.  In  our  time  it  is  no  small  labor  to  bring  the 
children  up  to  the  knowledge  of  their  fathers.  But 
we  are  not  to  stop  where  we  are.  We  have  but  just 
got  a  foothold  on  the  infinitude  of  God's  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  —  just  trod  upon  the  outer  verge  of  his 
illimitable  realms.  No  natural  impediment  forbids  our 
turning  what  is  now  divine  knowledge  into  human 
knowledge.  We  may  ascend  Pisgahs  after  Pisgahs, 
and  enter  Canaans  after  Canaans,  yet  forever  see 
before  us  new  Pisgahs  to  be  ascended,  and  Canaans 
flowing  with  the  milk  and  honey  of  a  diviner  wisdom 
to  be  made  our  own. 

To  accomplish  these  high  purposes  the  college  is 
demanded.  It  is  our  duty  not  only  to  see  that  the 
present  stream  of  knowledge  brims  its  banks,  but  to 
make  it  overflow  those  banks  and  spread  richer  alluvion 
over  wider  intervals;  and,  for  every  league  of  its 
future  course,  to  pour  in  mighty  confluents  of  new 
discoveries,  from  the  right  hand  and  from  the  left,  that 
its  current  may  grow  deeper  and  broader  forever ! 

But  can  coming  generations  add  indefinitely  to  pre- 
vious acquisitions?  All  the  realms  of  thought  shout 
an  affirmative  reply.  It  is  a  saying  attributed  to 
Euclid,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  This 
adage  I  must  deny.  Knowledge  is  communicated  and 
acquired  indefinitely  better  and  faster  in  one  way  than 
in  another,  —  through  such  a  language  as  the  English 
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than  through  such  a  language  as  the  Chinese ;  by  the 
synthesis  of  elements  than  through  the  analysis  of 
masses ;  by  means  of  the  eye  rather  than  of  the  ear ;  by 
building  with  the  solid  masonry  of  reason,  on  the  rock 
bottom  of  intuition  or  principle,  instead  of  the  castle- 
building  of  memory.  Dugald  Stewart  said  that  a  young 
man  could  now  learn,  in  two  years,  all  the  mathematics 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  he 
has  not  to  unlearn  what  they  thought  of  astronomy,  or 
meteorology,  or  physics  in  general.  There  f«,  then,  a 
royal  road  to  knowledge ;  and  educators  will  find  one 
more  right  royal  still  —  that  is,  one  shorter  and  more 
firmly  trod  —  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  regards  knowl- 
edge, we  should  erect  our  statue  to  the  god  Terminus, 
face  forward,  and  set  it  on  wheels.  The  immigrant 
who  trudges  afoot,  with  his  pack  on  his  back,  or 
trundles  the  barrow  that  contains  all  his  earthly  goods, 
may  as  well  deny  that  there  is  any  better  method  of 
travel  or  of  transport  than  his,  while  the  earth-vibrating 
locomotive  at  his  heels  shakes  the  falsehoods  out  of  his 
mouth.     ^ 

God's  heart  is  full  of  new  mechanical  and  new  physi- 
cal blessings  for  the  race.  He  only  waits  for  the  ful- 
ness of  time  when  physiology  and  education  shall  pro- 
duce the  men  with  talent  and  genius  worthy  to  be  the 
medium  of  their  transmission  to  mankind.  God  knew 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion ;  he  saw  this  western  continent ;  he  knew  how 
books  could  be  printed,  how  cloth  could  be  woven  by 
machinery,  and  how  lightning  would  run  through  iron, 
as  well  in  the  time  of  Solomon  and  Socrates,  as  since ; 
but  in  the  order  of  his  providence  he  had  to  wait  for 
Torricelli  and  Newton,  for  Columbus  and  Faustus,  for 
Arkwright  and  Franklin,  before  he  could  bless  mankind 
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by  the  bestowment  of  that  knowledge.  In  the  same 
way  he  waits  for  us,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  physiology  and  education  and  an  obedience  to  them, 
to  rear  the  new  men  for  the  new  blessings.  Man's 
i4eas  of  the  earth  are  yet  to  be  as  much  changed  by 
chemistry  as  his  ideas  of  the  heavens  have  been  by 
astronomy.  Chemistry  will  yet  beautify  the  earth  as 
much  as  astronomy  has  glorified  the  heavens. 

For  augmenting  the  aggregate  amount  of  intelligence 
and  mental  power  in  any  community,  the  grandest 
instrumentality  ever  yet  devised  is  the  institution  of 
common  schools.  The  common  school  realizes  all  the 
facts  or  fables,  whichever  they  may  be,  of  the  divining- 
rod.  It  tries  its  experiments  over  the  whole  surface  of 
society,  and  wherever  a  buried  fountain  of  genius  is 
flowing  in  the  darkness  below,  it  brings  it  above,  and 
pours  out  its  waters  to  fertilize  the  earth.  Among 
mankind,  hitherto,  hardly  one  person  in  a  million  has 
had  any  chance  for  the  development  of  his  higher  facul- 
ties. Hence  whatever  poets,  orators,  philosophers, 
divines,  inventors,  or  philanthropists  may  have  risen 
up  to  bless  the  world,  they  have  all  risen  from  not  more 
than  one  millionth  part  of  the  race.  The  minds  of  the 
rest,  though  equally  endowed  with  talent,  genius,  and 
benevolence,  have  lain  outside  the  scope  of  availability 
for  good.  These  millions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
units,  have  been  drudges,  slaves,  cattle,  —  their  bodies 
used,  their,  souls  unrecognized.  -Ah!  nowhere  else 
has  there  been  such  waste  and  loss  of  treasure  as  in 
the  waste  and  loss  of  the  human  faculties.  All  spend- 
thrift profusions,  all  royal  prodigalities,  are  parsimony 
and  niggardliness  compared  with  the  ungathered,  aban- 
doned treasures  of  the  human  soul.  As  civilization 
has  advanced,  perhaps  one  child  in  a  hundred  thousand, 
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and,  in  more  favored  nations,  one  child  in  ten  thousand, 
has  been  admitted  to  the  opportunities  of  knowledge. 
Forthwith  the  men  capable  of  constructing  the  institu- 
tions or  the  engines  of  human  improvement  aYid  adorn- 
ment appeared ;  and  in  numbers,  too,  far  beyond  the 
proportionate  share  of  the  constituencies  from  whicli 
they  sprung.  But  if,  instead  of  striking  the  fetters  of 
prohibition  from  one  in  a  hundred  thousand,  or  from 
one  in  ten  thousand,  those  fetters  are  stricken  from  all, 
and  incitements  to  exertion  and  aids  to  self-develop- 
ment  are  supplied  to  all,  then  immediately,  quick  as 
water  gushes  from  unsealed  fountains,  Shermans  rise 
up  from  the  shoemaker's  bench,  Beechers  conve  from 
the  blacksmith's  anvil,  and  Bowditches  and  Franklins 
from  the  ship-chandler's  and  the  tallow-chandler's  shop, 
and  a  new  galaxy  shines  forth  over  all  the  firmament 
of  genius.  These  are  truths  which  the  uneducated 
nations  do  not  understand,  —  truths,  too,  which  the 
caste-men,  whether  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  do  not  wish 
to  understand.^ 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  common  school  awakens 
talent  and  sets  it  in  motion.  And  when  once  the 
inward  impetus  of  native  talent  is  aroused,  you  may  as 
well  attempt  to  stop  the  whirling  of  a  jJlanet  as  to 
arrest  the  possessor  of  that  gift.  Then  comes  the 
function  of  a  college,  to  guide,  replenish,  and  speed  it 
on  in  its  immortal  career. 

And  here  open  upon  us  the  great  utilitarian  views  of 

*  "  To  the  more  adyanced  half  of  Christendom,  the  prizes  voted  at 
the  London  Fair  [the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  1851],  V  the  juries 
and  by  the  Council  of  Presidents  were  one  hundred  and  four. 

**  To  the  less  advanced  half  of  Christendom,  the  prizes  voted  by  the 
same  tribiinal  were  ttoo. 

**  To  the  totality  of  non-Christian  nations,  composing  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  haman  race,  nothing  "  —  Report  of  the  French  CpmmiS8ioner$  to 
the  Industrial  Exhibition. 
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education  as  a  preliminary  to  its  higher  and  nobler 
spiiitual  functions.  As  we  survey  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  and  look  forward  to  the  well-being  of 
posterity,  we  find  problems  to  be  solved  which  virtue 
alone  can  never  solve,  which  piety  alone  can  never 
solve,  but  for  which  only  knowledge,  talent,  genius  — 
that  is,  intellect  —  can  furnish  the  solution.  The 
coming  generations  are  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered, 
not  miserably,  as  the  aborigines  were,  by  the  precarious 
chase  of  the  earth's  spontaneous  growths,  not  in  skins 
and  caves,  but  with  abundance  and  certainty,  with  com- 
fort and  elegance.  The  heathen  humanity  heaped  up 
in  all  our  great  cities,  six  stories  high  —  in  Edinburgh 
I  have  seen  it  eleven  stories  high  —  the  wretched 
inmates  of  the  Irish  mud-house,  of  the  Hottentot  kraal, 
and  of  the  Tartar  tent  are  to  be  provided  with  a  decent 
home  for  every  family.  Mankind  at  large  are  to  be 
educated,  not  a  few  beloved  Benjamins,  but  all  the  sons 
—  and  all  the  daughters^  too  —  and  all  inconceivably 
above  our  present  standards.  The  libraries,  of  which 
our  cities  are  now  proud,  must  exist  in  all  our  towns. 
Apparatus  for  explaining  the  wonders  of  nature, 
museums,  cabinets,  gardens,  such  as  now  enrich  our 
colleges,  must  be  the  possession  of  our  schools.  The 
means  of  mental  and  moral  growth  must  come  and 
stand  around  our  children  and  youth  unasked  and 
unpurchased,  as  air  and  light  now  come  to  their 
cradles.  All  heathen  lands  are  to  be  civilized  and 
Christianized ;  and  what  we  now  call  civilization  and 
Christianity  are  to  be  purified  and  elevated  into  foi*ms 
indefinitely  higher  than  at  present  prevail. 

Now  what  vast  expenditures  of  money,  what  a  long 
series  of  instrumentalities,  what  an  immense  apparatus 
of  natural  means,  even  before  we  come  to  the  use  of 
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moral  means,  does  such  a  catalogue  of  enterprises,  or, 
rather,  of  necessities,  imply !  Judging  according  to 
present  standards,  and  only  including  what  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  body,  to  the  training 
of  the  mind  and  the  culture  of  the  heart,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  spontaneous  nature  and  spontaneous 
intellect  —  that  is,  uncultivated  nature  and  uneducated 
intellect  —  do  not  furnish,  and  never  can  furnish,  one 
ten-thousandth  part  of  the  supplies  indispensable  for 
such  a  race  as  its  Maker  needs  not  to  be  ashamed  of — 
needs  not  to  repent  him  that  he  had  ever  made.  I 
speak  literally.  I  desire  this  to  be  taken  as  a  statement, 
unhyperbolical  and  uncolored,  that,  without  the 
dynamic  forces  of  nature  acting  through  some  form  of 
apparatus  or  machinery  and  doing  the  work  of  the 
world ;  without  the  chemical  forces  of  nature  acting 
through  the  art  of  agriculture  and  producing  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  world ;  and  without  the  schoolhouse  and 
the  college,  with  kindred  seminaries,  developing  the 
mind  of  the  world,  there  would  not  be,  even  according 
to  our  present  low  standards,  one  ten-thousandth  part 
of  a  sufficiency,  either  of  bread  for  the  body  or  of 
bread  for  the  soul,  to  enable  the  human  race  to  appear 
decently  in  any  part  of  the  universe  that  can  call  itself 
respectable.  Without  both  natural  and  mental 
resources,  such  as  can  alone  come  from  a  knowledge  of 
those  laws  which  God  has  inwrought  into  the  frame  of 
nature  and  of  ourselves,  and  without  some  good  degree 
of  obedience  to  them  also,  the  whole  human  race  would 
have  to  be  abandoned,  in  commercial  phrase,  as  a  total 
loss.  Where,  then,  are  the  other  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts  of  the  things  indispen- 
sable to  raise  us  above  our  present  constructive  civiliza- 
tion and  constructive  Christianity  to  come  from  ?    They 
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are  to  come  from  the  human  intellect !  God  gave  a  few 
fruits,  the  berry,  and  the  root,  for  food ;  he  gave  the 
fountain  for  thirst  and  the  cave  for  shelter;  and  then, 
for  the  sustenance,  the  self-protection,  and  the  self- 
aggrandizement  of  the  race,  he  gave  the  rest  in  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind !  Marvellous  complement 
of  human  weakness  and  ignorance  ;  miraculous  resource 
of  infinite  and  never-ending  bounty ! 

Why  were  not  the  aborigines,  who  so  lately  traversed 
these  regions,  as  well  equipped  in  all  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life  as  we  are? 
Theyf  not  less  than  we,  trod  an  earth  whose  ribs  were 
covered  ten  feet  thick  with  alluvial  fatness.  For  them, 
as  much  as  for  us,  incomputable  hoards  of  metal  and  min- 
eral had  been  laid  up  in  subterranean  chambers.  The 
same  winds  swept  across  the  lakes,  and  the  same  streams 
poured  down  the  valleys,  then,  as  now.  They,  also, 
K^ere  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  of  intellect.  But 
they  had  never  learned  the  agricultural  arts  by  which 
th^.  centillions  of  centillions  of  primary  atoms  which 
^ere  lying  at  random  in  the  ground,  or  running 
vagrantly  in  the  streams,  or  floating  uselessly  in  the  air, 
could  be  summoned  together  into  the  gluten  and  farina, 
the  albumen  and  phosphorus,  into  the  hues  and  forms 
of  all  our  varied  plants,  and  bulbs,  and  grains,  all 
me^dicated  for  the  stomach,  flavored  for  the  palate,  and 
-beautified  for  the  eye.  Their  undeveloped  mind  had 
never  taught  their  unskilled  hand  to  make  that  other 
hand,' the  mechanic's  chest  of  tools,  which  has  ten  thou- 
sand ^ngers  on  it,  to  cut,  and  saw,  and  bore,  and  shape, 
'^ind  polish  ;  nor  that  other  hand,  which  has  ten  thou- 
sand wheels  for  fingers,  which  can  card,  and  spin,  and 
weave,  and  knit,  and  sew  ;  nor  any  other  of  the  Briarean 
hands  or  armp  of  genius,  which  can  do  the  work  of  the 
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world,  whether  in  the  shop  or  in  the  mill,  on  the  land 
or  on  the  sea,  from  polishing  a  needle  to  forging  the 
shaft  of  a  steamship ;  from  turning  a  gimlet  to  tunnel- 
ling a  mountain ;  from  cutting  a  thread  to  reaping  a 
prairie ;  from  measuring  a  field  to  measuring  the  heavens. 
The  American  Bible  Society  is  said  to  have  printed, 
during  the  thirty-seven  years  of  its  existence,  nine 
millions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments.  Now  reflect  that 
this  number,  great  as  it  may  seem,  is  but  about  one 
copy  for  every  one  hundred  souls  on  the  globe  ;  and  as, 
in  the  mean  time,  more  than  an  entire  generation  has 
passed  away,  if  we  allow  ten  years  as  the  average  exist- 
ence of  a  book  before  it  is  worn  out  or  lost,  it  would 
leave  less  than  one  copy  for  every  four  hundred  souls. 
In  the  seven  hundred  public  libraries  which  now  exist 
in  these  United  States,,  there  are  only  about  two  mil- 
lions of  volumes,  which  is  but  one  volume  for  every 
twelve  persons  in  the  Union,  instead  of  fifty  or  more 
volumes  for  every  person,  as  there  ought  to  be. 
Think,  then,  what  a  work  it  must  be,  not  only  to  pre- 
pare the  sacred  Scriptures  for  all  the  children  of  men, 
but  to  scatter  books  as  they  must  yet  be  scattered,  like  . 
autumn  leaves,  over  the  earth ;  to  dot  the  five  conti- 
nents with  schoolhouses,  as  New  England  is  dotted, 
and  to  supply  them  with  all  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  better  than  New  England  is  supplied  ;  to  turn 
iron,  marble,  and  oak,  to  turn  wool,  flax,  and  silk,  to 
turn  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  into  abundant 
materials  for  human  shelter,  raiment,  and  food,  and  thus 
to  furnish,  not  scanty  necessaries  only,  but  all  comforts 
and  embellishments  to  every  household  on  the  globe, 
and  so  relieve  the  slave,  the  serf,  and  the  hunger- 
goaded  freeman  from  so  much  of  toil  as  is  incompatible 
with  culture,  elevation,  and  enjoyment. 
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Now,  for  all  that  has  been  done  in  these  various  ways 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  race,  intellect,  teeming 
with  its  observant  and  combining  powers,  has  been  the 
prerequisite.  Without  the  saw-mill  and  the  nail- 
factory,  how  could  our  houses  be  built;  without  the 
spinning-jenny  and  the  power-loom,  how  could  our 
clothes  be  supplied ;  and  without  the  power-press  and 
the  paper-machine,  how  could  our  newspapers  and  our 
books  be  printed  ? 

How  worthless  in  themselves  are  the  materials  from 
which  glass  is  made,  but  how  beautiful  the  product ! 
Nero  is  said  to  have  given  six  thousand  sesterces  for 
two  glass  cups.  So  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
there  was  but  one  pair  of  silk  stockings  in  England, 
which  were  owned  by  the  queen,  and  were  valued 
almost  like  the  jewels  in  her  crown.  The  fii^st  printed 
Bibles  sold  for  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  crowns. 
Now  the  glass  cups  and  the  silk  stockings  can  be  pos- 
sessed by  all,  and  the  Bibles  are  twenty-five  cents 
apiece.  All  these  improvements  came  from  intellect ; 
and,  for  more  improvements,  we  must  have  more  intel- 
lect, which  is  just  as  produceable  a  commodity  as  any  in 
the  market.  Steam  navigation  now  earns  for  this  coun- 
try more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Other  Fultons  will  make  it  earn  other  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. So  ten  yards  of  cloth  can  be  manufactured  where 
one  is  now  manufactured ;  ten  bushels  of  grain  raised 
for  one  that  is  now  raised  ;  and  fifty  books  made  for 
one  book,  and  all  better  than  before.  Stronger  and 
swifter  machines  are  yet  to  be  made  for  traversing  the 
earth,  and  nobler  instruments  for  exploring  the  heavens. 
And  when  tliis  is  done,  the  epics,  the  histories,  the 
philosophies,  and  the  ethics  will  be  as  much  better  as  the 
machines. 
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In  this  way  all  the  grand  institutions  and  instrumen- 
talities which  are  held  to  be  the  crown  of  our  present 
civilization  have  come  into  being.  The  magnetic 
needle  led  to  universal  commerce ;  railroads  came  out 
of  steam ;  universal  popular  education  from  the  art  of 
printing  and  paper-making;  and  without  roads  and 
bridges  a  representative  republican  government  like 
that  of  the  United  States  would  be  an  impossibility. 
Means,  too,  are  to  be  increased  faster  than  men 
increase,  so  that  the  multiplied  millions  of  posterity 
may  have  better  fortunes  than  their  fewer  ancestors. 
And  all  this  vast  and  demiurgic  work  —  I  might  almost 
call  it  a  theurgic  work  —  is  to  be  done  through  the  in- 
ventive and  discovering  faculties  of  man,  drawing  for 
instalment  after  instalment  upon  the  mighty  reservoirs 
of  power  and  wisdom  with  which  God,  for  this  benefi- 
cent end,  has  filled  the  earth  and  the  elements.  Or, 
rather,  as  I  before  suggested,  the  intelligence  of  man  is 
yet  to  pervade  the  earth  as  it  now  pervades  the  body, 
and  to  command  the  forces  of  nature  as  it  now  com- 
mands its  own  limbs,  and  to  wield  gravitation,  wind, 
fire,  tide,  caloric,  electricity,  as  it  now  uses  hands  and 
feet,  or  eye  and  ear.  Here  is  a  theatre  where  the  dig- 
nity of  our  nature  can  be  vindicated  and  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  Jehovah  displayed.  To  those  who 
are  to  train  the  youth  of  both  sexes  for  their  impending 
work,  I  say,  in  the  words  of  Revelation,  "  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

But  besides  the  physical  and  the  intellectual,  there 
is  the  moral  nature  of  man  —  the  coronal  part  of  our 
being.  To  this  department  belong  the  awe-inspiring 
ideas  of  duty  and  destiny,  and  the  awe-stricken  senti- 
ments of  wonder  and  adoration.     Here  our  contempla- 
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tions  rise  from  the  mighty  genius  who  can  draw  down 
lightnings  from  the  lower  heavens,  to  the  hallowed 
genius  who  can  draw  down  sanctities  and  beatitudes 
from  the  upper  heavens.  It  is  through  moral  and  spir- 
itual power  that  the  rivers  of  thought  and  feeling  are 
to  be  turned,  as  men  now  turn  the  rivers  of  water. 

The  moral  and  religious  part  of  man's  nature  is  the 
highest  part.  Of  right  it  has  sovereignty  and  domin- 
ion over  all  the  rest.  Some  of  our  faculties  were  be- 
''stowed  for  a  temporary  purpose.  This  was  given  for 
an  eternal  one.  If  the  appetites  govern,  they  bring  the 
whole  physical  system  to  sudden  ruin.  But  if  the 
^  .spiritual  niiture  enlightened  by  the  intellect  governs, 
^  then  the  bodily  system  runs  rejoicing  to  its  goal.  The 
whole  scheme  of  creation  —  man  and  nature  —  was 
based  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  faculties.  Let 
but  the  laws  of  God  be  understood  and  obeyed,  and 
justic^e  and  love  will  reign  over  all  the  earth,  and  man 
will  be  restored  to  his  Eden  of  happiness. 

As  indications  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  facul- 
ties, and  as  a  measure  of  their  success,  we  use  tlie 
terms  civilization  and  Christianity.  But  these  terms 
are  most  vaguely  used.  If  subjected  to  the  least  rigor- 
ous definition,  they  can  import  nothing  less  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Grody  and  an  obedience  to  them. 
It  matters  not,  in  any  good  sense,  what  men  profess ; 
it  matters  not  what  books,  or  institutions,  or  revela- 
tions they  may  have  inherited;  the  stern  question  for- 
ever recurs.  Do  they  know  the  will  of  Grod^  and  do  they 
^  obey  it?  Judged  by  the  standard  of  knowledge  and 
'obedience,  how  far  is  the  best  nation  in  the  world,  at 
the  present  time,  authorized  to  call  itself  civilized  or 
Christian  ? 

In  regard  to  the  physical  part  of  our  being  —  our 
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bodily  appetites  and  propensities  —  I  ask  the  Christian 
physiologist  what  part  of  the  world  there  is  where  men 
know  and  obey  the  laws  of  God  in  this  department  of 
their  nature?  Alas,  my  friends,  pain,  disease,  debility,  ' 
and  brevity  of  life  all  personify  themselves  as  giants,, 
to  vociferate,  There  is  no  such  place  !  In  all  that,  per- 
tains to  the  bodily  health  and  soundness,  whether  of 
ourselves  or  of  our  children,  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  all  the  best  communities  in  the  world  are  still  . 
heathen  in  their  daily  practices  and  life.  Those  appe- 
tites which  they  have  in  common  with  the  brutes,  they 
do  not  govern ;  but  they  allow  the  appetites  to  govern 
them.  The  first  distinction  between  an  irrational  and 
a  truly  rational  being  is  this :  The  former  seeks,-  pri- 
marily, the  pleasures  of  food ;  the  latter,  the  uses  of  food. 
The  one  consults  appetite,  and  indulges;  the  other 
consults  reason,  and  abstains.  Among  our  people,  I 
mourn  to  say,  in  eating  and  in  drinking,  and  especially 
in  using  alcoholic  or  narcotic  substances,  appetite  is  the 
god  they  worship.  Natural,  or,  rather,  unnatural, 
desire,  uncontrolled  by  reason,  determines  their  con- 
duct, and  thus  predetermines,  to  a  great  extent,  their 
own  future  health  and  that  of  their  children.  Reason 
and  conscience  alike  teach  that  if  any  of  the  forth- 
springing  impulses  that  wake  to  spontaneous  activity 
within  us  ought  first  to  be  bridled  and  reined  in,  the 
despotism  and  audacity  of  our  lower  nature  ought  so 
to  be.  Until  all  concoctions  for  the  titillation  of 
the  palate,  until  all  stimulants  for  the  excitation  of  the 
brain,  are  made  subordinate  to  the  soundnelss  of 
the  stomach  and  the  purity  of  the  blood ;  until  reasoiv  v 
and  conscience  shall  rise  in  majesty  above  the  subject  _ 
propensities  and  bind  them,  like  hounds  in  the  leash ; 
and  until  men  shall  have  reference,  in  their  matrimonial 
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connections,  to  the  physical  laws  of  hereditary  descent, 
they  have  no  right  to  call  themselves  civilized  or  Chris- 
tian, in  their  treatment  of  the  body.  They  either  do 
not  know,  or,  knowing,  they  do  not  obey,  this  part  of 
the  laws  of  God.  I  grant,  there  is  indefinitely  more 
now  than  formerly  of  what  calls  itself  refinement  and 
elegance,  in  all  our  domestic  life ;  but,  alas !  how  little 
of  it  has  any  reference  to  the  four  cardinal  conditions 
of  our  normal  state,  to  the  four  evangels  of  the  body, 
health,  strength,  beauty,  and  longevity.  And  if  the 
care  of  the  body  is  more  refined  than  formerly,  that 
refinement  is  mainly  Sybaritic.  If  its  pleasures  have 
been  enlarged,  the  enlargement  is  mainly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  voluptuousness.  But  this  change  from  gluttony 
to  epicurism  is  of  doubtful  utility ;  because  I  believe  it 
to  be  quite  as  easy  a  task  to  bring  a  man  forward  from 
beastly  gluttony  to  a  healthy  dietary  as  to  bring  him 
back  to  it  from  idolatrous  epicurism.  As  to  the  bodily 
appetites  and  propensities,  then,  the  best  nations  and 
communities  on  the  earth  can,  as  yet,  advance  no  claim 
to  true  civilization.  It  is  not  an  object  with  them  to 
study  how  to  make  the  strongest  and  most  healthful 
bodies,  as  it  is  to  study  how  to  make  the  fastest-sailing 
clippers,  or  to  raise  the  largest  oxen  or  swine.  Even 
the  highest  circles  of  society,  as  they  call  themselves, 
are  often  seen  glorying  in  their  shame ;  for  in  what 
quality  of  dignity  or  decency  does  the  publication  of  a 
"  bill  of  fare,"  with  all  its  profusions  and  prodigalities, 
after  some  metropolitan  feast  or  entertainment  given 
by  duchess  or  queen,  excel  a  cannibal's  display  of  bones 
after  a  human  barbecue? 

In  regard  to  the  body,  there  are  four  proofs  that  we 
are  not  yet  a  civilized  people:  First,  men  sacrifice 
health  to  wealth,  instead  of  wealth  to   health,  and  do 
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not  seem  to  know  that  the  surest  way  even  to  get 
money,  is  to  get  a  good  body  and  brain  to  work  with. 
Second,  while  there  is  an  almost  universal  desire  among 
parents  to  educate  their  children  better  and  leave  them 
richer  than  they  themselves  were,  and  while  the  more 
advanced  communities  make  strenuous  and  combined 
efforts  for  these  ends,  we  see  only  occasional  and 
transient  indications  of  a  desire  to  confer  upon  those 
children  more  health  and  strength,  more  power  of 
endurance  and  the  prospect  of  a  longer  life,  than 
belonged  to  the  parents  themselves.  Thirdly,  notorious 
indulgence  of  appetite  and  propensity,  even  in  the 
gross  forms  of  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  if 
combined  with  great  talents,  hardly  presents  an  obstacle 
to  political  promotion  while  living  or  to  extravagant 
eulogies  after  death.  Practically,  the  great  talent, 
instead  of  aggravating  the  guilt,  is  held  to  atone  for  its 
commission.  And,  fourthly,  while,  with  our  abounding 
worldly  prosperity,  new  temptations  are  constantly 
springing  up  around  us,  new  moral  restraints  to  con- 
front and  oppose  them,  do  not  rise  up  within  us. 
Hence  the  new  sources  of  enjoyment  are  abused  rather 
than  temperately  used.  Prodigality  triumphs  over 
frugality.  The  wealth  is  shamefully  expended  on  low 
tastes  and  gratifications,  which  was  designed  to  be  nobly 
consecrated  to  art,  affection,  and  charity. 

And  is  it  any  better  in  the  moral  part  of  our 
being?  Here  we  have  two  infallible  tests  of  human 
character,  — two  infallible  tests  by  which  to  determine 
whether  we  know  and  obey  the  will  of  God.  The  first 
has  reference  to  man.  It  is  the  test  of  human  brother- 
hood, —  do  we  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  ?  Among 
whatever  people  the  law  of  caste  prevails,  or  the  fact 
of  caste  without  the  law,  that  people  has  no  right  to 
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call  itself  civilized  or  Christian.  I  nse  the  word  ca^te^ 
because,  as  an  anti-social  term,  it  is  generie,  and 
embraces  all  forms  of  human  selfishness.  A  people  tol- 
erating caste  do  not  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves; 
they  do  not  do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by ;  and, 
therefore,  whatever  religious  rites  or  devotional  forms 
they  may  practise,  they  fail  to  practise  the  eternal  law. 
The  animosity  of  race,  whether  it  be  of  the  Jew  against 
the  Samaritan,  of  the  Turk  against  the  Christian,  of 
the  Chinese  against  the  outside  barbarian,  or  the 
European  against  the  African,  is  as  contradictory  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  as  water  to  fire.  Where  either 
exists,  the  other  necessarily  non-exists.  This  is  one  test. 
The  other  test  is  derived  from  the  other  great  com- 
mandment, and  is  no  less  decisive.  Wherever  complete 
religious  toleration  is  denied,  that  is,  where  men  are 
accepted  into  favor,  or  treated  with  aversion,  because 
of  the  religious  opinions  they  have  formed,  and  not 
because  of  the  honesty  or  dishonesty  with  which  they 
formed  them,  there  the  offender  has  no  right  to 
arrogate  civilization  or  Christianity  for  himself.  The 
command  to  love  God  with  all  our  powers  necessarily 
involves  the  absolute  freedom  of  those  powers ;  other- 
wise, it  is  not  rational  and  spontaneous  love,  but 
factitious  and  constrained;  not  the  result  of  vital, 
conscious  action,  but  of  machinery.  Christ  came  to 
make  men  free  in  tliought  as  well  as  in  spirit ;  and 
whoever  would  fetter  men's  thouglits  would  fetter  their 
limbs  if  he  could.  We  are  bound  to  judge  men  by  the 
integrity  of  their  lives,  rather  than  by  the  accuracy  of 
their  logic,  and  an  unintentional  error  of  the  intellect 
is  never  to  be  compared  with  a  conscious  dereliction  of 
tlie  heart.  That  would  be  as  erroneous  as  to  compare 
a  mistake  in  metaphysics  with  the  crime  of  blasphemy. 
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A  people  who  tolerate  great  national  sins  are  not 
entitled  to  be  called  Christian  or  morally  civilized.  Is 
it  said  that  sin  gets  organized  into  the  framework  of 
society,  so  jointed  and  articulated  that  it  cannot  be 
removed  but  by  demolishing  the  structure  of  society 
itself?  I  answer  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  dishonest- 
ies of  trade,  or  the  profligacies  of  politics,  or  the 
bigotries  of  faith,  or  the  inequalities,  that  is,  the 
iniquities,  of  feudalism  or  caste,  that  would  not  be 
hurried  into  oblivion  in  a  single  year,  if  a  majority,  or 
even  a  considerable  minority,  of  the  community  were 
really  Christ-like  or  Christian.  The  most  sensitive 
musicians  could  more  easily  live  amid  a  perpetual 
thunder  of  discords  than  a  truly  Christian  body  of  men 
amid  the  sights  and  sounds  of  misery  that  could  be 
prevented  and  of  sins  that  could  be  quelled.  The  old 
history  stands  for  a  universal  truth;  and  not  the 
ancient  Sodom  alone,  but  any  Sodom,  could  be  saved 
by  ten  righteous  men. 

What  a  comment  upon  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ 
it  is  that  not  a  single  one  of  them,  throughout  all 
Christendom,  constitutes  an  exception  to  the  rule  that, 
where  pecuniary  obligations  are  concerned,  a  legal  bond 
is  the  universal  substitute  for  confidence  in  the  bonds- 
man's personal  integrity. 

It  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  intellect  alone  that  men  are 
becoming  truly  civilized.  Here  they  have  learned  some 
of  the  laws  of  God,  as  expressed  in  nature,  and  they 
do  obey  them.  And  how  magnificent  are  the  rewards ! 
How  the  crude  substances  of  nature  are  changed  into 
comfort,  beauty,  and  blessedness !  How  our  knowledge 
of  the  stars  enables  us  to  traverse  the  earth  and  to 
navigate  the  seas,  without  losing  our  way !  What 
myriad   spectres   of    superstitions   the    knowledge    of 
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nature's  laws  has  exorcised  from  mountain  and  grove, 
from  cavern  and  glen,  from  midnight  and  twilight !  As 
we  descend  into  the  globe  and  bring  up  its  agricultural 
and  its  mineral  treasures,  we  learn  how  deep  down  in 
its  bosom  the  earth  loves  man.  From  the  first  and  few 
rudimentary  lessons  which  the  intellect  has  learned, 
and  learned  to  practise,  too,  from  the  great  volume  of 
God*s  will,  have  proceeded  the  vast  multiplication  of 
our  comforts,  embellishments,  and  means  of  progress, 
just  as  naturally  as  a  bird  comes  out  of  an  egg.  Such 
is  our  reward  for  knowledge  and  obedience  in  one 
department  of  God's  laws.  ^ 

And  by  what  means  has  the  intellect  obtained  such 
vast  pre-eminence  over  the  other  departments  of  our 
nature,  in  learning  what  the  laws  of  God  are,  and  in 
reaping  the  rewards  of  obedience  to  them?  In  mod- 
ern times  it  has  pursued  two  methods,  as  yet  almost 
peculiar  to  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  keeping  its  eye  ever  open  and  its 
mind  ever  receptive,  it  has  sought  earnestly  for  new 
truth,  instead  of  expending  itself  to  defend  hereditarily- 
descended   opinions  and  keeping  its  e}'e  shut  and  its 

iPrincipaUy,  however,  thus  far,  the  laws  which  the  inteUect  has 
learned  are  of  the  utilitarian  kind, —  such  laws  as  increase  possessions  and 
the  power  to  use  the  forces  of  nature.  Their  contributions  to  physical 
and  moral  well  being  have  hitherto  been  indirect  and  collateral.  For 
instance,  in  our  great  cities,  many  private  mansions  have  lately  been 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  each,  in 
which  not  the  slightest  provision  has  been  made  for  ventilation,  any 
more  than  if  their  occupants  were  non-breathing  animals,  and  could, 
if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  hibernate  all  the  year  round.  The  successful 
business-man  or  banker  hires  the  builder  and  tlie  upholsterer  to  lavish  the 
most  they  can  for  ostentation  and  pride,  adding  here  and  there  some* 
excrescent  ornament,  to  show  that  the  owner  has  taken  the  tour  of 
Europe.  But  with  all  their  wealth  they  do  not  show  a  gleam  of  know- 
ledge how  to  convert  even  a  tenth  per  cent,  of  their  prodigality  into  the 
means  of  health  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
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ear  stopped  against  all  suggestions  that  do  not  square 
with  old  theories. 

And,  second,  the  lovers  of  this  kind  of  truth  do  not 
split  themselves  up  into  schools  or  sections ;  one,  for 
instance,  to  maintain  the  Neptunian  and  one  the  Vul- 
canian  theory  of  the  earth ;  or  one  to  contend  for  the 
material  and  the  other  for  the  vibratory  hypothesis  of 
light ;  but  they  have  all  come  together,  as  in  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  those  associations  for  the  advancement 
of  science  which  have  lately  been  organized  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  where  each  member  sub- 
mits his  views  to  the  friendly  criticism  of  all  the  rest, 
and  to  the  tests  of  truth,  and  still  remains  in  fellow- 
ship and  in  friendship  for  the  discovery  of  new  truth, 
with  perfect  toleration  to  hold  any  diverse  opinion  on 
any  point.  Had  the  inquirers  after  the  truths  of  nature 
divided  themselves  into  sects  and  classes,  one  to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  Hutton,  and  one  of  Werner;  one  to 
fight  for  the  theory  of  Newton  and  one  for  that  of  La 
Place,  and  then  gone  back  to  their  closets  or  their 
pupils,  to  denounce  all  new  discoveries  and  vilify  the 
discoverers ;  had  they  looked  backwards  to  keep  all 
systems  of  philosophy  where  they  were,  instead  of  for- 
wards to  enlarge  and  perfect  those  systems,  and  to 
modify  (as  new  truths  always  do)  our  views  of  the  old 
truths, —  had  this  been  done,  the  whole  glorious  region 
of  natural  science,  and  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts 
dependent  upon  it,  would  now  be  substantially  where 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon ;  and  men,  sunk  in 
hateful  depths  of  poverty  and  meanness,  would  still 
be  imprisoning  Galileos  as  they  have  excommunicated 
heretics.  And  how  admirably  does  this  common  and 
cosmopolitan  love  of  truth  operate.     When  Agassiz,  or 
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Faraday,  or  Arago  discovers  or  announces  a  new  truth, 
joy  thrills,  like  electricity,  round  the  whole  circle  of 
devotees  to  science.  They  know  that  these  men  were 
not  bred  in  any  narrow  school;  they  know  that  the 
minds  of  these  men  were  never  absorbed  into  any  ism 
or  ology  ;  they  know  that  these  men  have  no  motive  of 
pride,  or  class,  or  title  to  uphold  the  wrong  or  repel  the 
right;  and  therefore,  after  hearing  the  announcement 
with  candor,  and  examining  it.  with  care,  with  one 
accord  they  adopt  the  discovery  into  the  great  republic 
of  truths,  where  it  will  be  a  sovereign  forever.  So, 
rightly  and  rapidly  to  interpret  the  will  of  God,  even 
with  a  revelation  in  our  hands,  will  demand  the  entire 
forces  of  the  human  mind,  all  co-operating  and  none 
thwarting ;  and  before  the  will  of  God  can  be  obeyed 
it  must  first  be  known.  Oh,  when  will  mankind  be  as 
zealous  for  new  moral  and  religious  truth  as  they  are 
to  invent  a  new  reaper  or  gold  excavator,  to  discover  a 
new  fossil  in  the  earth,  or  a  new  planet  in  the  sky ! 

Hope  dawns  even  here.  The  analogy  is  most  instruc- 
tive, and,  in  one  respect,  most  cheering,  between  the 
civil  or  political  condition  of  mankind  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  its  spiritual  condition  at  the  present  day. 
Then  the  people  of  Europe  were  broken  up  into  petty 
clans  and  feudatories,  just  as  what  we  call  Christendom 
is  now  broken  up  into  sects.  The  chiefs  and  barons  of 
those  times  made  constant  war  upon  each  other,  so  that 
conflagrations  consumed  their  cities  and  battles  devas- 
tated their  plains,  exhibiting  the  self-same  spirit,  politi- 
cally, which  is  now  exhibited,  theologically,  between 
Catliolics  and  Protestants,  the  Greek  Church  and  the 
Latin,  or  Churchman  and  Dissenter.  Then  each  feudal 
lord  had  his  castle  for  defence  and  his  armed  retainers  for 
oflfence ;  as  each  sect  now  has  a  periodical  for  its  armory. 
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and  itinerant  proselyters  for  the  invasion  of  foreign 
territory.  Then  there  was  no  competition  for  higher 
agricultural  science,  or  for  improved  mechanical  artSi  or 
for  more  healthful  architecture,  or  for  a  truer  education 
of  youth,  as  there  is  now  no  competition  between  the 
different  denominations  for  practising  honesty  in  trade, 
or  recognizing  the  law  of  God  in  politics,  or  giving 
charity  to  the  wretched,  or  doing  justice  to  the  wronged. 
But  by  and  by,  indicating  the  first  dawn  of  a  better 
political  day,  a  few  neighbor  chiefs  began  to  form 
friendly  leagues  and  alliances  for  mutual  protection  or 
defence,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  those  differ- 
ent religious  bodies  in  our  day,  who  have  doctrinal 
affinities,  have  combined  to  defend  their  own  denomi- 
national territory  or  to  invade  that  of  a  borderer.  Such 
partial  unions  and  compacts  were  the  harbinger  of  civil 
and  political  reforms  then,  as  they  prophesy  religious 
reforms  now.  After  this  first  step,  private  wars  soon 
began  to  cease;  men  dared  to  venture  abroad  from 
under  the  covert  of  walled  towns ;  the  travel  upon  high- 
roads became  less  unsafe ;  intercourse  extended,  and 
commerce  grew  up  ;  until  at  length  natural  rights  came 
to  be  so  far  recognized  that  men  could  live  in  the  open 
countiy  without  armed  protection  and  without  danger 
from  robber  and  assassin.  The  religious  world  is  now 
in  the  very  first  stages  of  this  progress.  Its  organized 
bodies  occasionally  form  alliances  with  each  other  to 
subserve  a  common  object ;  but  even  yet  no  individual 
can  venture  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  faith  without 
as  great  danger  from  the  shots  of  his  own  camp  as  from 
those  of  the  enemy.  But  as  the  sects  emerge  from  their 
present  hostilities,  they  will  find  all  theological  strifes 
to  be  as  injurious  to  the  moral  well-being  of  mankind 
as  the  feudal  wars  of  barbai'ous  times  were  to  their 
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temporal  interests.  Then  will  all  Christians  come 
bodily  or  spiritually  together  in  "world's  conventions," 
or  in  *'  year  books  "  of  theology,  or  in  the  "philosophi- 
cal transactions "  of  benevolence,  to  investigate  the 
laws  of  the  human  soul  and  the  conditions  of  human 
welfare,  as  scientific  men  assemble  now,  in  a  temple 
whose  doors  open  towards  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  Christian  love  will  work  that  grandest  of  all  mira- 
cles, that  miracle  for  which  all  other  miracles  were 
wrought,  the  conversion  of  belligerents  into  brothers, 
and  the  reign  of  peace  on  earth ! 

But  these  great  reforms  in  corporate  bodies  and  in  com- 
munities will  never  be  achieved  until  private  morals 
are  brought  into  closer  approximation  to  the  standard 
of  the  gospel.  Surely,  it  is  the  most  appalling  fact  in 
all  our  annals,  and  it  ought  to  make  every  parental 
heart  palpitate  with  alarm,  that  the  college,  where  the 
youth  of  our  country  must  be  sent  for  the  higher  culture 
of  the  mind,  should  ever  expose  them  to  a  depravation 
of  the  heart.  And  yet  it  is  an  opinion  not  uncommon  — 
nor  would  to  God  I  could  say  wholly  unfounded  —  that, 
as  young  criminals  learn  new  lessons  in  crime  when 
sent  to  our  public  prisons,  so  young  men  lose  purity  of 
character  and  contract  habits  of  vice  when  sent  to 
college.  ^ 

Is  it  not  amazing,  when  the  grandest  fact  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  with  the  grandest  principle  in 
all  the  sciences  which  the  student  learns,  is  that  we 
are  in  a  universe  of  immutable  laws,  that  effect  follows 
cause  with  unerring  certainty  and  resistless  force,  and 
that  we  must  reap  the  harvest  whose  seed  we  have 
sown  ;  yet  that  the  same  student  should  ever  make  the 
mistake,  or  be  allowed  to  make  the  mistake,  that  the 
faculties   and   the    fortunes    of    his   lower   nature    or 
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of  his  higher  nature  can  ever  be  the  subjects  of 
chance;  that  his  fate  is  not  fastened  to  his  motives 
by  rules  as  adamantine  and  indissoluble  as  those  by 
which  the  tides  heave  and  the  planets  roll?  In  all 
departments  of  botany  pupils  are  taught  to  believe, 
and  they  do  believe,  that  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  seed,  upon  a  healthy  germ  and  a  vigorous  growth, 
depend  all  beauty  of  the  flower,  all  succulence,  flavor, 
and  nutrition  of  the  fruit,  all  robustness  of  stalk  or 
trunk,  and  all  promise  of  transmitting  the  virtues  of  a 
better  stock  to  subsequent  growths.  They  are  also 
taught  to  believe,  and  they  do  believe,  that  all  this 
holds  true  throughout  the  entire  realm  of  zoology. 
Why  should  they  fail  to  see  that  it  all  must  be  emi- 
nently true  of  anthropology,  that  is,  of  themselves? 
Why  should  they  be  taught  that,  in  dynamics,  the 
power  must  be  greater  than  the  inertia,  and  in  statics, 
that  the  resistance  must  be  equal  to  the  pressure,  and 
yet  not  be  taught,  so  as  to  feel  a  far  livelier  conscious- 
ness of  its  truth,  that  the  quantum  of  energy  must 
exceed  the  maximum  of  obstacle  or  no  heroic  enterprise 
will  ever  be  achieved,  and  that  moral  principle  must 
grow  as  temptation  grows  or  we  are  swept  to  ruin.  As 
the  lightest  particle  of  spray  thrown  up  by  Niagara 
obeys  the  law  of  gravitation  as  much  as  the  rushing 
cataract  itself;  as  the  mote  that  floats  in  the  sunbeam 
is  swayed  by  the  planets,  as  they  themselves  are  swayed 
by  the  sun,  so  each  lightest  thought  which  the  mind 
consciously  harbors,  and  each  feeblest  emotion  to  which 
it  yields  consent,  must  alter  the  character  of  the  soul 
itself,  and  must  change  the  altitude  of  its  sphere 
through  all  the  stages,  even  of  an  eternal  ascension. 
Every  virtuous  deed  which  a  man  performs  brings 
an   angel  to  his  side   to   counsel   and   to   bless;   but 
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with  every  ci*ime  which  he  commits  a  new  Nemesis 
is  born. 
I  To  render  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  nature 
'  beneficial  or  even  safe,  nay,  to  save  it  from  being  bane- 
ful, it  must  be  accompanied  by  moral  education.  As 
warp  and  woof,  when  woven  together,  make  a  texture 
a  hundred-fold  stronger  than  either  taken  by  itself,  so 
must  moral  education  be  inwrought  with  intellectual, 
to  give  strength  to  the  character  of  youth.  The  very 
constitution  of  our  nature  teaches  us  that  these  two 
departments  should  never  be  disjoined.  United,  they 
are  allies;  separated,  they  often  become  foes.  In  a 
man  devoid  of  morals  the  intellect  often  acts  as  a 
mighty  pander  to  all  the  evil  passions.  In  a  man 
devoid  of  intellect  to  foresee  consequences  and  weigh 
probabilities,  a  blind  devotion  to  one  good  object  makes 
havoc  of  whatever  other  good  objects  may  stand  in  its 
path.  The  inquiry  has  sometimes  been  made.  Which 
is  the  more  necessary  to  the  world,  intellect  or  the 
moral  sense?  We  might  as  well  inquire  which  is  the 
more  necessary  to  our  natural  life,  air  or  food  ?  Doubt- 
less a  being  of  both  infinite  intelligence  and  infinite 
goodness  can  see  no  difference  between  the  expedient 
and  the  right ;  for  whatever  is  right  must,  in  the  long 
run,  be  expedient ;  and  whatever  would,  in  the  long 
run,  be  inexpedient,  could  not  coincide  with  the  right. 
But  as  the  knowledge  even  of  the  most  knowing  man, 
in  regard  to  the  common  events  of  life  and  the  conse- 
quences of  conduct,  can  penetrate  but  a  hand's-breadth 
into  the  future,  a  faculty  became  necessary  which 
should,  like  the  magnet,  always  point  to  the  pole-star 
of  duty,  however  deeply  that  star  might  be  obscured, 
eitlier  by  the  brightness  of  prosperity's  day  or  by  the 
darkness  of  adversity's  night.     Hence  we  were  endowed 
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with  the  faculty  of  conscientiousness,  which  tends 
towards  the  right  by  an  innate  polarity,  and  admon- 
ishes us  to  embrace  the  true  and  spurn  the  false  long 
before  we  can  obtain  a  ratification  of  its  dictates  from 
the  conclusions  of  reason  or  the  results  of  experience. 
It  is  as  absurd,  and  it  is  a  grand  part  of  moral  educa- 
tion to  make  it  appear  to  be  as  absurd  for  a  man  to 
discard  the  injunctions  of  his  conscience  as  to  deny  the 
evidence  of  his  senses  or  the  inferences  of  his  reason. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  his 
senses,  should  dash  himself  against  rocks  or  edifices  as 
though  they  were  non-existent,  should  step  from  preci- 
pices as  though  there  were  no  law  of  gravitation,  or 
should  drink  molten  metal  as  though  it  were  his  nat- 
ural beverage?  Yet  during  infantile  life,  before  the 
senses  are  trained,  this  is  precisely  the  way  in  which 
children  act.  What,  too,  would  become  of  a  man  who 
should  use  the  multiplication-table  backwards  in  his  busi- 
ness ;  or  who  should  construct  optical  instruments  on 
the  principle  that  light  naturally  moves  in  curved  lines ; 
or  who  should  demand  as  a  geometrical  postulate  that  a 
part  is  equal  to  the  whole  ?  Yet  children  see  nothing 
of  the  absurdity  of  all  this,  until  their  reason  is  devel- 
oped; until  they  have  profited  by  months  and  years  of 
instruction.  And  no  less  incompatible  with  our  higher 
nature,  no  less  hostile  to  our  true  destination,  is  it  to 
revolt  against  conscience,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
promptings  of  benevolence,  to  stifle  feelings  of  venera- 
tion for  whatever  is  holy  and  true,  than  to  discard  the 
demonstrations  of  geometry  or  abjure  the  evidence  of 
eyes  and  ears.  But  common  education  has  not  yet 
acted  on  this  philosophy,  and  hence  the  imbeciles, 
the  idiots,  in  morals,  have  been  far  more  numerous  than 
those  in  intellect.     The  old  Romans  who  augured  the 
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fortunes  of  individuals  and  of  the  state  from  the  flight 
of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of  animals,  were  idiots  in  phil- 
osophy, just  as  parents  who  rear  their  children  in 
habits  of  self-indulgence,  instead  of  self-restraint,  are 
idiots  in  education.  The  man  who  cheats  in  trade  is 
not  merely  a  cheat,  he  is  a  fool ;  and  the  mean  pleasure 
of  the  knave  who  passes  off  a  counterfeit  bill  is  the 
shabbier  counterfeit  of  the  two.  The  supposed  sagacity 
and  cunning  of  the  plot  by  which  the  diplomatist  cir- 
cumvents his  adversary  is  the  very  trick  by  which  the 
devil  is  circumventing  the  diplomatist  himself.  When 
Benedict  Arnold  betrayed  his  country  because  he 
wanted  money  to  minister  to  his  vices,  he  was  on  no 
higher  an  intellectual  level  than  the  monkey  who 
excoriates  his  throat  with  scalding  water  because  he  is 
thirsty.  The  man  who  anxiously  avoids  the  shadow 
of  a  granite  post,  but  dashes  against  the  post  itself,  is 
not  a  whit  more  witless  than  he  who  fears  the  appear- 
ance of  doing  wrong  but  is  not  afraid  to  do  the  wrong 
he  thinks  will  not  appear.  When  Lord  Chesterfield 
counselled  hollow-hearted  politeness  —  advised  the 
forms  of  courtesy  and  graciousness  mstead  of  the  things 
themselves  —  he  must  have  seemed,  to  any  superior 
order  of  moral  beings,  as  silly  as  the  ape,  who  puts  a 
wig  upon  his  head,  and  expects  to  be  reverenced  as  a 
judge.  When  Spain  kindled  the  fires  of  the  atUo  dafe, 
and  stretched  victims  on  the  rack,  those  fires  dried  the 
blood  out  of  her  own  heart,  and,  through  the  crippling 
and  mangling  of  others'  limbs,  she  herself  has  never 
since  been  able  to  walk  erect.  The  bigotry  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  which  forced  Galileo  to  deny  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  did  not  stop  that  motion,  but  it  did  stop 
the  intellectual  activity  and  progress  of  all  Italy,  so 
that  she  has  never  been  able  to  set  herself  in  motion 
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again.  The  so-called  statesman  who  barters  human 
liberty  for  money  or  for  office,  the  priest  who  hopes  to 
save  souls  by  Jesuitical  pretences,  are  but  the  figures 
in  a  puppetHshow  played  by  a  fiend.  Every  wrong 
done  is  a  weight  wliich  the  wrong  doer  throws  above 
his  head,  which  is  as  sure  as  gravitation  to  fall  back 
upon  and  wound  or  crush  him.  Where  now,  in  the 
world's  estimation  or  in  their  own,  are  Constantine, 
CsBsar  Borgia,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Henry  the  VIII.,  or 
the  partitioners  of  Poland?  Gibbeted,  hung  upon  a 
gallows  fifty  cubits  high,  the  eternal  winds  of  execra- 
tion howling  curses  forever  through  their  bones,  an 
abhorred  spectacle  to  God,  to  man,  ay,  and  to  them- 
selves! At  the  judgment-day  even  Satan  himself, 
all  concreted  into  falsehood  as  he  will  be,  will  be  seen 
to  be  still  more  of  a  fool  than  a  liar  I 

It  is  so  of  all  oppression,  of  all  unjust  wars,  of  all 
crimes,  national  or  individual.  God  created  the  uni- 
verse  upon  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
law,  and  it  would  be  easier  for  mankind  to  walk  on 
their  heads  or  breathe  in  vacuity  than  to  subvert  this 
moral  order  of  creation.  And  all  these  propositions 
are  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  any  theorem  in 
mathematics.  I  know  there  are  cases  where  men,  who 
see  the  fatal  consequences  of  wrong,  still  do  wrong; 
but  the  cases  are  many  to  one  where  men  do  wrong 
because  they  have  never  seen  its  adamantine  connec- 
tion with  fatal  consequences.  The  law  of  right  is 
incorruptible  and  eternal,  and  children  can  be  taught 
this  law  as  they  can  be  taught  geography  or  astronomy. 
But  if  children  are  not  as  faithfully  and  as  anxiously 
indoctrinated  into  this  law, —  I  do  not  mean  into  the 
words  that  define  it,  but  into  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments that  constitute  and  the  deeds  that  perform  it, — 
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as  they  are  into  the  rule  of  three,  or  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, then  the  moral  nature  does  not  enjoy  an  equality 
of  privilege  with  the  intellectual  nature ;  and  until  it 
does  enjoy  such  equality  there  are  no  principles  known 
to  us,  either  in  human  actions  or  in  the  divine  govern- 
ment, from  which  we  can  expect  the  highest  moral 
results.  Were  God  to  give  us  such  effects  without 
their  related  causes,  he  might  as  well  give  us  any  other 
effects  without  their  related  causes, — ^growth  without 
nutrition,  wisdom  without  thought,  or  happiness  with- 
out love ;  that  is,  he  might  as  well  annihilate  his  whole 
system  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  cultivators  of  the  silkworm  have  discovered  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  for  that  insect,  by  which  they  can 
color  the  material  from  which  the  silk  is  formed  —  red, 
blue,  or  otherwise  —  in  the  body  of  the  animal  itself; 
so  that  the  beautiful  cocoons,  when  spun  from  its  stom- 
ach, shall  not  have  been  dyed  into  a  given  hue,  but  have 
grown  into  it ;  shall  not  have  been  colored  with  this  or 
that  color,  but  created  of  it.  So  let  it  be  with  the 
moral  aliment  the  child  receives.  Let  truth  be  the 
nutriment,  and  devotion  to  God  the  honev-dew  of  his 
life.  If  man  does  his  part  of  the  blessed  work  of  edu- 
cation, early  and  wisely,  we  are  certain  that  God  will 
crown  his  labors  with  infinite  blessings  hereafter. 

With  every  wise  parent,  the  character  which  a  child 
brings  with  him  out  of  college  is  of  more  consequence 
than  everything  else  which  he  brings.  How  natural  to 
the  parental  heart  is  the  exclamation  of  Jacob,  "  If  I  be 
bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved."  Yet  the 
groans  of  father  and  mother  at  the  natural  death  of  a 
child  are  hymns  of  joy  and  exultation  compared  with 
the  quenchless  fires  of  their  agony  at  his  moral  ruin. 
There  is  a  calm  and  celestial  beauty  in  the  lifeless  form 
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of  an  infant  who  has  died  in  its  innocence ;  but  with 
the  ghastly  features  of  one  whom  not  age,  not  disease, 
but  hideous  vice,  has  brought  to  the  cofiSn  and  the 
shroud,  there  come  surges  of  woe  which  beat  back  all 
approaches  of  consolation.  The  more  I  see  of  our  pres- 
ent civilization  and  of  the  only  remedies  for  its  evils, 
the  more  I  dread  intellectual  eminence  when  separated 
from  virtue.  We  are  in  a  sick  world,  for  whose 
maladies  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  obedience  to  it 
are  the  only  healing.  Oh,  if  the  literary  institutions  of 
our  land  would  sanctify  their  ambition,  and,  instead  of 
an  earthly  rivalry  to  send  forth  great  men,  would  pro- 
voke each  other  to  the  holy  work  of  rearing  good  men, 
then  would  they  be  doubly  rewarded,  both  by  greatness 
and  goodness,  such  as  they  have  never  yet  imagined. 
Referring  to  the  comparative  worth  of  scholarship 
and  morals,  Montaigne  says,  "  We  know  how  to 
decline  virtue,  but  we  know  not  how  to  love  it."  I 
believe  I  can  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  in  the  faculty, 
and  certainly  I  do  for  myself,  when  I  say,  in  regard  to 
the  morals  of  the  pupils  who  shall  be  folded  under  the 
wing  of  this  institution,  as  Jacob  said  after  having 
wrestled  all  night  with  the  angel  of  God,  •*  I  will  not 
let  thee  go  until  thou  bless  me." 

In  endeavoring,  thus  far,  to  unfold  the  merits  which 
pertain  to  the  three  great  departments  of  education, 
the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  the  course  of  the 
argument  has  restricted  me  mainly  to  their  effects 
upon  individuals  as  individuals, —  to  their  power  of  be- 
stowing strength,  beauty,  and  pre-eminence  upon  the 
particular  man  or  woman  who  possesses  them.  I  have 
not  described  their  more  slow  and  indirect  but  grander 
action,  in  what  they  will  do  for  nations  as  nations,  and 
for  the  race  as  a  race.     Over  and  above  what  education 
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does  for  the  men  and  women  whom  it  personally  blesses, 
there  is  a  collateral  and  a  magnificent  result  in  what  it 
does  for  mankind  at  large.  Besides  the  private  power 
and  enlargement  which  it  confers  upon  its  possessor,  it 
also  confers  a  corporate  or  common  power  and  enlarge- 
ment upon  all.  The  republic,  in  which  there  are  many 
learned  and  wise  men,  must  be  almost  as  much  elevated 
by  their  elevation  as  the  learned  and  wise  men  them- 
selves. It  is  this  diffusion  of  benefits,  this  common  and 
public  function  of  education,  which  re-acts  with  such 
amazing  effect  upon  individuals.  If  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  immediately  surrounding  a  few  persons 
were  to  be  doubled,  the  general  effect  would  be  imper- 
ceptible ;  but  double  the  weight  of  the  earth^s  atmos- 
phere, and  all  acoustic  apparatus,  all  wind-borne  vehi- 
cles, all  pneumatic  machinery,  would  be  suddenly 
endued  with  new  and  vaster  energies.  So  when  the 
common  stock  of  knowledge  is  enlarged,  all  men  are 
enlarged ;  because  if  gigantic  ideas  are  given  even  to  a 
pygmy,  the  pygmy  becomes  a  giant.  Though  the  inven- 
tor of  the  steam-engine  and  the  discoverer  of  the  tele- 
scope may  have  intended  to  invent  and  discover  for 
themselves  alone,  yet  they  could  not  help  giving  the 
strength  of  ten  thousand  arms  and  the  vision  of  ten 
thousand  eyes  to  all  mankind ;  and  when  an  inspiring 
thought  glows  up,  like  sunrise,  in  the  soul  of  genius,  a 
new  sun  is  lighted  up  in  the  firmament  of  all  men's  con- 
sciousness, and  a  ray  out  of  the  eternal  Effulgence  is 
poured  over  the  world. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  late  work^  that  an 
inevitable  necessity  has  presided  over  the  order  in  which 
human  knowledge  has  had  its  birth  ;  that  there  is  a 
lineage  in  the  sciences,  so  that  the  modern  could  not 
have  preceded  the  ancient,  any  more  than  Noah  could 
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have  been  the  father  of  Adam.  But  the  idea  which  I 
here  insist  upon  goes  further.  There  is  not  merely  an 
order,  but  a  momentum,  in  human  advancement.  The 
perfecting  of  the  simple  or  rudimentary  sciences  hastens 
the  progress  of  the  complex,  so  that  the  highest  of  all 
the  known  spheres  of  human  thought,  —  political  econ- 
omy, jurisprudence,  government,  education,  theology, 
ethics, —  must  emerge  with  accelerated  velocity  from 
former  darkness  into  future  light.  This  law  of 
momentum  is  as  obvious  in  human  progress  as  in 
mechanics.  When  the  vis  inertia  is  overcome  and  a 
headway  is  attained,  all  impulses  are  cumulative,  and 
men  must  compute  their  advance  by  a  double  reckon- 
ing,—  by  adding  each  new  accession  of  velocity  to  the 
constant  of  velocity  already  attained.  It  is  no  longer  a 
mere  movement  of  gigantic  minds  urging  forward  the 
race;  it  is  a  movement  of  the  race  itself,  imparting  new 
speed  even  to  the  gigantic  minds  themselves,  and  rous- 
ing the  common  mind,  which  otherwise  would  be  torpid, 
to  activity. 

And  if  mankind  have  already  derived  such  vast  bene- 
fits from  the  intellect,  from  that  only  part  of  their 
nature  where,  as  yet,  they  have  systematically  begun 
to  comply  with  the  two  divine  conditions  of  all  human 
progress, —  finding  out  the  laws  of  God,  and  then  obey- 
ing them, —  what  unimagined  magnificence  and  glory 
must  await  the  race  when  the  search  for  this  knowledge 
and  the  practice  of  this  obedience  shall  be  set  down 
and  recognized  as  the  established  programme  of  the 
world's  exercises  I 

For,  still  more  self-expanding  and  self-propelling  will 
be  the  blessed  influences  of  a  public  or  common  virtue, 
than  of  a  public  or  common  intelligence.  The  contrast 
is  infinite  between  virtue  and  vice,  not  only  in  nature. 
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but  in  function.  Vice  is  always  selfish,  bestowing,  it 
is  true,  a  certain  amount  of  mean,  and  sordid,  and 
short-lived  gratification  upon  the  actor  alone,  while  it 
shoots  arrows  of  pain  at  every  one  else ;  but  virtue  dif- 
fuses eternal  joy  and  beneficence  upon  actor  and  object, 
upon  spectator  and  auditor,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
generations.  Hence,  while  known  vice,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  can  have  but  one  defender  or  apolo- 
gist,—  the  vicious  man  himself, —  virtue,  from  the  same 
nature  of  things,  has  all  mankind  on  its  side,  except 
the  one  vicious  man,  whose  machinations  it  thwarts. 

Hence  the  two  instruments  for  abolishing  error  and 
wrong  from  the  earth  and  for  heralding  in  the  true 
Christian  era  among  men  are  truth  and  love  (which 
are  the  synonymes  of  knowledge  and  obedience) ;  both 
kinds  of  truth,  natural  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  both 
kinds  of  love, —  love  to  man  as  well  as  love  to  God. 
Truth  shows  us  that  the  commands  of  God,  our  duty 
to  our  fellow-men,  and  fidelity  to  our  own  highest  inter- 
ests never  conflict,  always  coincide,  and  that  either  one 
necessarily  imports  or  signifies  the  others.  Love  anni- 
hilates no  elementary  attributes  of  being,  but,  in  selfish 
natures,  it  changes  the  working  of  them  all,  so  as  to 
make  the  practise  of  truth  the  highest  delight.  The 
first  conceptions  of  natural  and  moral  truth,  accompa- 
nied by  the  feeblest  glimmerings  of  love,  drove  three 
hundred  thousand  false  gods  out  of  Greece.  Before 
those  powers,  Jupiter,  who  sat  throned  in  Rome  for  a 
thousand  years,  to  whom  her  armies  vowed  their  vows 
for  all  the  myriad  victories  of  their  battlefields,  and  to 
whom  the  senate  decreed  their  thanksgivings  for  con- 
quest, was  left  without  a  worshipper  in  all  his  temples, 
and  was  consigned  to  the  realm  of  fable  forever. 
Those    heaven-commissioned    ministers    invaded    the 
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ancient  forests  of  Germany,  and  expelled  Thor  and 
Woden  from  the  halls  of  Valhalla.  They  redeemed 
Britain  and  Gaul  from  the  bloody  dominion  of  the 
Druids,  and  our  own  continent  from  the  false  theolo- 
gies of  Indian  and  Aztec.  And  thus  must  Christian 
truth  and  love,  purged  and  redeemed  from  error  and 
selfishness,  spread  abroad  their  reign  of  benignity  by 
conquering  the  conquerors  of  the  world ;  by  subduing 
cannibalism,  fetichism,  idolatry,  and  the  bloody  rites 
of  superstition ;  by  abolishing  pestilence,  famine,  war, 
intemperance,  and  poverty;  and  especially  that  all- 
comprehending  misanthropy,  the  law  of  caste,  which 
includes  within  itself  every  form  of  iniquity,  because 
it  lives  by  the  practical  denial  of  human  brotherhood. 
Outside  the  kingdom  of  these  powers  are  ignorance, 
and  inhumanity,  and  terror,  and  pain  ;  but  within  their 
realm  are  learning,  and  peace,  and  civilization,  and 
Christianity.  To  them  let  our  college  be  dedicated, 
and  let  us  glory  to  fill  the  humblest  office  in  this  ser- 
vice of  God  and  man. 

/In  this  regenerative  enterprise  we  enlist  a  new  aux- 
iliary,—  one  which  history  has  never  yet  recognized  as 
man's  moral  or  spiritual  helpmeet  in  the  reformation 
of  the  world, —  we  summon  woman  to  the  holy  work 
of  redeeming  from  human  ills.  Military  and  naval 
men  speak  of  this  or  that  ^'arm  of  the  national  defence.'* 
With  woman  at  our  side,  we  can  speak  of  the  heart, 
not  less  than  of  the  head,  as  a  source  of  human  improve- 
ment; of  inspiring  youth  with  purer  sentiments,  as 
well  as  of  instructing  them  in  richer  lore ;  and  of  infus- 
ing a  subtler  and  a  diviner  essence  into  all  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  the  body  politic,  or  the  mystic  body 
of  Christ. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  proposing  to  educate  males  and 
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females  together,  and  to  confer  equal  opportunities  for 
culture  upon  both,  we  encounter  some  objections, — 
objections  all  the  more  entitled  to  our  consideration 
because  they  are  made  by  pure-minded  persons,  and 
originate  in  a  most  laudable  vigilance  to  conserve  the 
relations  of  delicacy  and  purity  between  the  sexes.  If 
I  do  not  respect  the  objections,  I  respect  the  motive 
that  prompts  them.  It  forces  into  review  most  grave 
and  momentous  considerations;  and  notwithstanding 
the  novelty  of  the  theme  in  an  inaugural  address,  and 
the  proneness  which  the  frivolous-minded  may  have  to 
treat  it  with  levity,  yet  I  propose  to  meet  it  here,  in 
this  public  manner,  fairly  and  fully,  face  to  face,  and 
"  try  conclusions  "  with  it. 

That  female  education  should  be  rescued  from  its 
present  reproach  of  inferiority,  and  advanced  to  an 
equality  with  that  of  males,  is  a  conviction  which  has 
already  taken  fast  hold  of  the  best  minds  in  societ}% 
and  is  soon  to  mark  the  grand  distinction  between  cul- 
tivated and  uncultivated  communities.  But  those  who 
feel  the  necessity  of  this  reform  may  still  object  to 
congregating  both  sexes  in  the  same  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. To  this  objection,  I  consider  it  to  be  a  complete 
answer,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come,  that,  as  sepa- 
rate institutions  for  the  different  sexes  would  nearly 
double  all  primary  outlays  and  current  expenditures, 
the  plan  would  impoverish  all ;  and  the  attempt  to  give 
an  equal  education  to  both  sexes,  by  such  means,  would 
result  in  bringing  male  education  down  to  the  present 
level  of  female  education,  instead  of  carrying  the  latter 
up  to  the  height  of  the  former.  For  the  present,  then, 
if  not  always,  the  only  practicable  way  of  securing  the 
great  end  of  high  female  education  is  to  educate  both 
sexes  at  the  same  seats  of  learning. 
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And  here  I  maintain  that,  with  such  architectural 
arrangements  as  we  have  devised,  and  with  such  social 
regulations  as  we  contemplate,  young  men  and  young 
women  will  be  brought  together  under  auspices  more 
favorable  for  the  inculcation  and  growth  of  those  sen- 
timents which  adorn  and  ennoble  both  sexes,  and  fit 
them  for  the  pure  and  exalted  relations  of  subsequent 
life,  than  are  now  enjoyed  in  the  best  circles,  either  in 
city  or  in  country. 

In  the  first  place,  what  I  may  call  an  architectural 
guardianship  is  constantly  supplied,  in  the  incommuni- 
cable separation  of  our  dormitory  buildings  for  the 
respective  sexes,  from  each  other.  To  this  will  be  added 
the  guardianship  of  a  code  of  regulations,  assigning  time 
and  place  for  such  social  meetings  or  visitations  as  pro- 
priety not  merely  allows  but  approves;  and  all  this  will 
be  over-watched  by  the  vigilance  of  a  college  faculty 
hardly  less  responsible,  and,  I  trust,  hardly  less  heedful, 
of  the  well-being  of  their  charge  than  parental  solicitude 
itself. 

It  is  more  than  desirable  that  a  certain  degree  of 
social  intercourse  should  subsist  between  those  who 
have  ceased  to  be  children  but  are  not  yet  men  and 
women.  Without  such  intercourse  the  manners  grow 
rude  and  awkward,  the  sentiments  grow  coarse  and 
impure.  How  painfully  this  is  illustrated  in  the  life  of 
sailors,  soldiers,  and  pioneers.  In  education,  the  prob- 
lem is  to  facilitate  this  appropriate  degree  of  intercourse, 
while  avoiding  all  dangerous  or  indecorous  familiarity. 
And  where  else,  better  than  under  the  conditions  I 
have  named,  can  all  that  is  desirable  be  promoted  and 
all  that  is  perilous  be  shunned? 

That,  occasionally,  an  undesirable  intimacy  or  attach- 
ment may  spring  up  here  is  not  impossible.     Still,  I 
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think  we  shall  possess  two  antidotes  against  that  epi- 
demic of  incongruous  matches  which  now  afflicts  society, 
both  in  city  and  country.  Within  the  circles  of  fash- 
ionable city  life  it  is  well  known  that  young  men  and 
young  women,  beyond  the  range  of  cousins  or  imme- 
diate family  relations,  rarely  see  each  other  except  when 
the  every-day  guise  is  off  and  some  holiday  guise  is  on. 
On  such  occasions  the  manners  and  the  appearance,  not 
to  say  the  topics  of  conversation  even,  are,  like  the 
dress  that  is  worn,  studiously  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
—  so  incrusted  and  rigid  with  conventionalism  that  any 
specimen  of  native  simplicity  or  ingenuousness  is  recog- 
nized as  a  wonder,  and  is  designated  by  a  technical 
name.  The  doll-shop  is  as  fit  a  place  for  studying 
character  as  the  fashionable  dinner-party,  the  assembly, 
or  the  ball-room.  The  solid  attainments  of  the  mind, 
the  enduring  attractions  of  the  heart,  have  there  but 
little  scope ;  and  an  iron  routine  holds  passion  and  pro- 
pensity in  abeyance  for  the  hour.  Such  spectacles,  or, 
at  least,  such  theatres  for  a  kind  of  public  display, 
afford  no  opportunity  for  learning  either  those  natural 
dispositions  or  those  cultivated  adaptations  which  con- 
stitute indispensable  ingredients  in  the  happiness  of 
connubial  life.  Yet  it  is  here,  and  often  here  only,  that 
men,  the  shrewdest  in  their  worldly  dealings,  make  the 
most  solemn  of  contracts  on  the  lightest  of  considera- 
tions; and,  in  selecting  a  companion  for  life,  employ  the 
senses  and  passions  as  proxies  for  the  understanding 
and  heart. 

In  sparsely  populated  rural  districts  the  circum- 
stances are  very  different,  but  hardly  less  adverse  to 
the  formation  of  happy  marriages.  There  the  circle 
of  acquaintance  is  so  limited,  and  each  sex  sees  so  few 
of  the  other  sex,  that,  although  the  greater  freedom  of 
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intercourse  favors  a  far  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
character,  yet  there  is  no  variety  or  assortment  from 
which  a  congenial  selection  can  be  made.  They  are 
like  customers  at  a  meagre  market,  who  buy  what  they 
do  not  want  through  lack  of  finding  what  they  need.^ 
Further  acquaintance  with  the  world  discovers  more 
congenial  dispositions,  or  tastes  better  suited  to  each 
other ;  but  this  is  after  that  fatal  mistake  has  been  con- 
summated, which  never  permits  rectification. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  well-filled  school  assembles 
together  a  great  variet}'  of  character ;  and  a  class-room, 
where  the  sexes  recite  in  presence  of  each  other  daily, 
and  for  years,  afibrds  opportunities  for  a  kind  of  ac- 
quaintance infinitely  superior  to  any  that  can  ever 
be  enjoyed  at  Washington,  at  watering-places,  or  other 
matrimonial  bazaars.  For  the  exercise  and  manifesta- 
tion of  mental  capacities  and  attainments,  there  is  no 
reception-room  like  the  recitation-room.  Here,  too, 
there  will  be  a  daily  observation  of  manners  and  appear- 
ance, which  either  are  a  habit  or  must  become  habitual 
through  practice.  Dispositions  will  here  be  subjected 
to  the  severest  trials;  and  unworthy  passions,  though 
hidden  beneath  the  last  folds  of  the  heart,  will  be  roused 
to  a  shameful  exposure  by  excitement  or  stified  into 
extinction  by  the  divine  discipline  of  conscience.  If 
to  all  this  be  added  social  interviews,  at  appropriate 
seasons,  under  guardian  watchfulness,  and  through  a 
period  of  yeara,  whatever  errors  of  opinion  may  have 
been  formed  in  the  class-room  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
rectified  by  views  of  other  phases  of  character  taken 
from  these  different  points  of  observation.     And  when, 

>  "  And  I  am  wedding  to  an  honorable  liouse/'  said  Dambiedikes, 
**  the  Laird  of  LIckpelf 's  youngest  daughter.  She  siU  next  ua  in  the  kirk, 
and  that's  the  way  I  came  to  think  on't/*  —  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
Volume  Il.f  chapter  18. 
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in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  known  that  no  precocious 
attachment  that  may  spring  up  can  be  consummated  until 
after  the  college  life  is  completed,  without  forfeiting  all 
connection  witli  the  college  itself,  and  all  these  salutary 
arrangements  are  re-inforced  and  corroborated  by  the 
parental  counsels  of  the  college  government,  I  ask 
whether  there  be  any  situation  in  life  where  the  pro- 
prieties and  the  restraints  which  belong  to  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  will  be  or  can  be  better  bal- 
anced or  adjusted  than  here?  I  confidently  ask  whether 
there  be  any  situation  in  life  where  the  truly  sacred 
(^though  often  horribly  profaned)  principlesand  instincts 
whicli  give  birth  and  sanctity  to  the  conjugal  relation 
will  be  likely  to  be  better  understood  and  guarded  from 
harm,  or  will  promise,  in  after  life,  a  richer  amount  of 
that  bliss  which  God  reserves  as  the  special  reward  of 
a  wise  and  virtuous  wedlock. 

Besides  and  beyond  all  this,  I  believe  that  the  daily 
and  thrice  daily  meetiuijs  of  the  sexes,  with  occasioDal 
interviews  in  social  circles,  will  be  mutually  advantage- 
ous to  them.  It  will  work  both  moral  restraint  and 
intelleelual  exoitenient.  That  innate  regard  which  each 
sex  has  for  the  other  sex,  over  and  ab<^ve  what  it  has 
for  tlie  s;ime  good  quulities  in  ii«s>  own. —  the  difference 
be; ween  friendsliip  arid  love, —  is  tiH^  precious  and  too 
powerful  an  airenov  to  l>e  thrown  awav  in  the  education 
oi  ei;iuT.  I  believe  it  to  Wan  aiirenov  which  GoJ  meant 
we  s!u^u\i  rvake  use  of  to  prv^r.ote  the  rtdiieiaent,  the 
pivjjrvs^  a\vi  t'.e  e'.eva:Ion  of  tLem  b*  :h.  I  Uelieve  :• 
u^i\  Iv  :i\uie  to  suver>>evle  niaiiv  of  our  ;  re-s^*:::  cvarse 
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And  what  a  state  of  society  does  it  invincibly  argue, 
among  parents,  and  in  the  community  at  large,  if  young 
men  and  young  women  cannot  be  brought  together  to 
pursue  those  ennobling  studies  and  to  receive  those  apt 
instructions  which  pre-eminently  fit  them  for  the  high- 
est duties  of  their  common  life,  without  mutual  peril  I 
And  where  in  reason  or  in  the  divine  commands  is  there 
either  warrant  or  pretext  for  the  doctrine  that  those 
whom  God  mingles  together  in  the  family,  by  birth ; 
and  whom,  through  the  sacred  ordinance  of  marriage, 
he  designs  for  a  still  closer  relation  in  after  life, —  where, 
I  ask,  is  there  any  authority,  human  or  divine,  for  seiz- 
ing and  violently  separating  these  same  parties  for  four, 
or  six,  or  ten  of  the  middle  years  of  their  existence  ?  — 
those  very  years  when  they  can  best  prepare  themselves,  • 
by  the  elevation  of  whatever  is  in  them  of  good  and  the 
suppression  of  whatever  is  in  them  of  evil,  for  a  future 
companionship  so  intimate  as  to  be  lost  in  identity. 
Such  separation  is  obviously  unnatural ;  and  if  it  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  sexual  purity,  it  is 
time  that  the  whole  community  should  take  the  alarm 
and  hasten  to  devise  a  less  monstrous  remedy. 

In  the  songs  of  thanksgiving  which  rise  to  heaven 
from  all  our  colleges  and  higher  schools,  shall  there  be 
none  but  male  voices  in  one  place  and  none  but  female  . 
voices  in  another? 

*^  I  have  now,  my  friends,  sketched  the  great  necessi- 
ties of  a  race  like  ours,  in  a  world  like  ours :  A  body, 
grown  from  its  elemental  beginning,  in  health ;  com- 
pacted with  strength  and  vital  with  activity  in  every 
part ;  impassive  to  heat  and  cold,  and  victorious  over 
the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and  zones ;  not  crippled  by 
disease  nor  stricken  down  by  early  death  ;  not  shrink- 
ing from  bravest  effort,  but  panting,  like  fleetest  runner. 
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less  for  the  prize  than  for  the  joy  of  the  race;  and 
rejuvenant  amid  the  frosts  of  age.  A  mind,  as  strong 
for  the  immortal  as  is  the  body  for  the  mortal  life ; 
alike  enlightened  by  the  wisdom  and  beaconed  by  the 
errors  of  the  past;  through  intelligence  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  guiding  her  elemental  forces,  as  it  directs  the 
limbs  of  its  own  body  through  the  nerves  of  motion, 
thus  making  alliance  with  the  exhaustless  forces  of 
nature  for  its  strength  and  clothing  itself  with  her  end- 
less charms  for  its  beauty,  and,  wherever  it  goes,  car- 
rying a  sun  in  its  hand  with  which  to  explore  the 
realms  of  nature  and  reveal  her  yet  hidden  truths.  And 
then  a  moral  nature,  presiding  like  a  divinity  over  the 
whole,  banishing  sorrow  and. pain,  gathering  in  earthly 
joys  and  immortal  hopes,  and  transfigured  and  rapt  by 
the  sovereign  and  sublime  aspiration  to  know  and  do 
the  will  of  God, 

Man,  considered  as  a  being  of  appetites  and  passions 
only,  is  the  fellest  creation ,  that  ever  bestialized  the 
earth.  No  saurian  or  megatherium  of  the  monster-eras 
could  ever  inspire  such  horror  or  disgust  as  he. 
Though  powerless  towards  whatever  is  beyond  the 
length  of  his  destructive  arm  or  the  effluvia  of  his 
noisome  breath,  he  is  ruin  and  corruption  to  all 
within  their  reach.  His  senses  are  his  only  soul. 
Prone,  imniane,  obscene,  he  crawls,  like  the  serpent,  for 
his  prey,  and  wallows  in  bloody  filth  for  his  pastime. 
Greedy  and  gluttonous,  it  is  only  with  gory  fauces  and 
maw  full-gorged  that  he  is  ever  at  peace.  His  language 
never  rises  above  the  guttural  ejaculations  of  rage  or 
the  amorous  cry  of  concupiscence.  To  him  belongs 
neither  memory  nor  prophecy  ;  for  of  all  the  past  he 
never  thinks,  and  of  all  the  future  he  never  recks,  and 
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preseut  sensations  are  his  only  heaven  and  hell.  To  all 
the  wonders  of  the  earth  below,  to  the  miraculous 
glories  of  the  heavens  above,  he  is  blind;  to  all  the 
symphonies,  the  sanctities,  and  the  loves  of  social  ex- 
istence he  has  but  the  adder's  ear  and  the  tiger's  heart, 
and  towards  God  he  is  an  unconscious  atheist.  His 
history  is  in  three  words:  Birth,  sensation,  death  I 
As  a  being  of  appetites  and  passions,  man  looks  down- 
ward. 

But  behold  the  miracle  of  change  wrought  by  intel-  \ 
lect  in  the  aforetime  beast.  Raising  his  head  from  the 
earth,  he  looks  before  and  after.  As  visions  of  beauty 
begin  to  form  in  his  mind  and  to  float  before  his  eyes, 
he  paws  himself  out  from,  his  elemental  earth,  gathers 
in  his  vagrant  limbs,  sloughs  off  his  scaly  integuments, 
moulds  his  form  into  symmetry,  and  apparels  it  with 
light ;  though,  as  yet,  it  is  only  marble  symmetry  and 
icy  radiance.  The  athletism  of  the  beastly  man  was  in 
his  limbs,  but  that  of  the  intellectual  man  is  in  his 
brain ;  and,  maddened  by  the  love  of  power  and  the 
demonism  of  pride,  he  educates  himself  to  all  the 
atrocities  and  insanities  of  ambition.  His  inventive 
and  constructive  faculties  expend  themselves  in  forging 
weapons  for  the  petty  murders  of  private  revenge  or  the 
multitudinous  murders  of  war.  He  launches  destruction 
further  than  the  thunder-cloud,  and  the  earthquake 
visits  cities  less  terribly  than  he.  With  armies  upon  the 
land  and  navies  upon  the  deep,  he  slaughters  myriads 
more  numerous  than  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib,  or  he 
swallows  them  in  the  flood  of  his  wrath,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians were  swallowed  in  the  Red  Sea.  See  now,  too, 
how  the  monosyllabic  speech  of  the  brute  amplifies  into 
all  the  phases  of  the  human  will ;  how  words  play  for 
the  despot  the  part  of  a  mighty  sorcerer, —  now  hiding 
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themselves  in  secret  edict  or  decretal  to  fly  to  distant 
lands,   where  they  suddenly  start  up  into  giants  for 
strength  and  fiends  for  malice,  or  are  transformed  into 
prisons  and  assassination,  into  massacre  and  the  excom- 
munication of  souls, —  now  taking  on  permanence   in 
codes  of  law,  so  that  the  ambition  of  the  tyrant  lives  to 
curse,  for  centuries,  after  his  body  is  dead, —  and  now, 
assuming  to  be  oracles  from  God  and  creeds  for  human 
belief,  they  go  forth  to  darken  the  land  and  the  sky  for 
ages  with  their  bloody  idolatries  and  woe.     As  a  beast, 
man  could  only  drink  human  gore,  and  his  thirst  was 
sometimes   slaked ;    but    as    a    conqueror,   he    makes 
swimming  lakes  of  blood  for  his  BaisB,  and  pours  it  out 
in  rivers  on  which  he  sails  in  magnificent  barges,  with 
voluptuous  Cleopatras  at  his  side.    As  he  grows  luxuri- 
ous, he   distils   his   nectar    from    human    hearts,  and 
nations  are  consumed  to  make  incense  for  his  pride. 
If  he  fears  that  a  competitor  for  his  throne  is  somewhere 
born,  to  destroy  that  one  infant  rival  he  kills  all  children 
under  two  years  of  age, —  the  red  margin  of  his  fears  I 
He  rapes  Sabine  women,  crowds   seraglios,  sanctifies 
polygamy,  erects  bastiles,  devises  the  agonizing  enginery 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  studies  the  physiology  of  the 
human   frame   to   learn   the   science   of    torture.     He 
invades  other  hemispheres,  descending  in  whirlwind  and 
fire  upon  unsuspecting  Africa,  to  carry  her  sons  and 
daughters  across  half  the  earth  into  hells  of  bondage ; 
makes   Siberia   populous    with    exiles,   and    colonizes 
Australia   with   the   supernumeraries   in    his    terrible 
census  of  crime.    By  forbidding  education,  he  intercepts 
truth  as  it  showers  down  from  God,  lest  its  divine  power 
should  emancipate  and  redeem  ;  and  thus  he  draws  a 
pall  of    moral  blackness  over  Italy,  over  Ireland,  and 
over  every  land  of  slaves.     He   niiseducates  by  lying 
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forgeries  and  pretended  oracles  of  God,  till  nations 
dwarf  and  bestial ize  under  the  horrors  of  superstition, 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth  is  changed,  by  ignorance 
and  error,  into  famine  and  death.  If  art  solicits  the 
conqueror's  pride,  he  commands  it  to  fill  his  Louvres 
and  his  Vaticans  with  pictures  whose  pigments  were 
made  from  human  gore;  and  sculpture  builds  his 
monumental  pyramids  of  human  bones,  and  he  trains 
the  ear  of  childhood  to  love  the  fiendish  music  of  war. 
He  walls  out  the  all-welcoming  heaven  on  every  side, 
save  where  he  sits  at  his  own  narrow  wicket;  and 
there,  for  the  payment  of  money  or  the  surrender  of 
virtue,  he  sells  admission  to  otJB  Father  in  heaven. 
The  bestial  man  looks  downward ;  but  when  intellect 
is  developed,  he  looks  around  and  afar. 

But  man,  as  a  moral  being,  receives  the  anointing  of 
virtue  and  religion.  No  longer  does  he  call  his  fellow- 
man  Jew  or  gentile,  Greek  or  barbarian,  bond  or  free. 
Children  of  a  common  Father, —  brethren  are  they  all. 
The  murderous  steel  he  before  clinched  in  his  hand 
turns  to  the  green  olive-branch.  His  eye  streams  at 
the  sight  of  woe.  His  heart  makes  others'  sufferings 
his  own.  No  longer  is  it  the  base  pride  of  nations  to 
boast  with  how  many  fighting-men  they  can  reap  the 
harvests  of  death,  or  with  what  wrecks  of  proud 
navies  they  have  inlaid  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  but 
man,  risen  to  the  consciousness  of  his  glorious  nature, 
now  explores  the  world  for  mercy  as  he  once  explored 
it  for  gold,  carrying  bread  where  there  is  want,  knowl- 
edge where  there  is  ignorance,  and  Christian  light  to 
those  who  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death.  The 
unhallowed  intellect  created  martial  epics  that  wrapped 
the  earth  in  the  lurid  fires  of  war ;  but  Christian  epics 
will  help  to  apparel  the  world  in  the  celestial  light  of 
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peace.  The  regenerated  race  will  do  better  than  to 
found  schools  for  the  orphan,  or  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
or  redemption-houses  for  the  vicious ;  for,  by  following 
the  eternal  laws  of  health,  truth,  and  duty, —  that  is, 
ly  knowing  and  obeying  the  laws  of  Q-od^ — they  will 
forestall  and  prevent  the  calamities  of  orphanage, 
insanity,  and  crime.  In  that  day  the  cradle-song  of 
infancy  will  be,  "  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man,"  rising, 
with  age,  into  lofty  anthems  of  intelligent  gratitude 
and  joy,  to  find  its  full  diapason  in  those  glories  of  a 
future  life  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive. As  I  said  before,  the  bestial  man  looks  earth- 
ward, and  the  intellectual  man  looks  around ;  but  the 
Christian  man  looks  heavenward,  and,  as  he  gazes, 
soars. 

And,  lo  !  at  that  exalted  and  radiant  point  of  man's 
history,  when  the  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
and  an  education  for  all  have  been  secured,  woman 
stands  by  his  side  —  not  Amazonian,  but  angelic ; 
gentle,  yet  godlike  in  works  of  knowledge  and  duty ; 
meek,  yet  mighty  in  all  the  miracles  of  charity  and 
benevolence  ;  assuaging  the  wounds  of  humanity  with 
a  hand  that  touch  of  coarse  or  bloody  weapons  never 
hardened  nor  stained,  while  her  heart  burns  like  a 
seraph's  to  restore  the  beauties  of  paradise  to  earth,  and 
to  usher  in  the  era  of  millennial  holiness  and  peace. 
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DBLIVERBD  BEFORE  THE 


CHRISTIAN  CONVENTION  AT   CINCINNATI, 

OCTOBER  6,  1854. 


"  It  is  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Religion,  as  it  is  degrad- 
ing to  those  of  Science,  when  the  votaries  of  either  place  them  in 
a  state  of  mutual  antagonism.  A  mere  inference  or  a  theory  in 
Science,  however  probable,  must  ever  give  way  to  atinith  revealed ; 
but  a  scientific  truth  must  be  msdntained,  however  contradictory 
it  may  appear  to  the  most  cherished  doctrines  of  Religion. ^^  —  Sir 
David  Brewster. 

<*  We  have  heard  that  the  study  of  Natural  Science  disposes  to 
Infidelity.  But  we  feel  persuaded  that  this  is  a  danger  only  asso- 
ciated with  a  slight  and  partial,  never  with  a  deep  and  adequate 
and  comprehensive  view  of  its  principles.  ^^  —  Dr.  Chalmers. 
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Mr.  PRBsroBNT  AND  GENTLEMEN:  —  Having  been 
requested  by  my  too  partial  friends  in  this  Convention 
to  give  you  some  account  of  Antioch  College,  —  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  admin  is  tei*ed,  and  the  object 
at  which  it  aims,  —  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline 
compliance.  I  understand  that  a  committee  has  it  in 
charge  to  make  a  report  upon  the  material  or  financial 
condition  of  the  College,  —  the  health  of  its  body,  so 
to  speak,  —  while  I  am  requested  to  give  some  account 
of  its  spiritual  condition,  —  the  health  of  its  Moral 
Sensorium,  the  seat  of  Mind  and  Heart. 

Gentlemen,  at  your  last  General  Convention,  held  at 
Marion,  four  years  ago,  you  decreed  the  existence  of 
Antioch  College.  By  force  of  that  decree,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  that  college  now  t>,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  know  all  that  anybody  can  tell  you  concern- 
ing it. 

Our  College  is  too  young  to  allow  me  to  speak  of 
what  it  has  done.  It  is  just  one  year  ago  this  day, 
since,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man ;  and,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  I  am  now  called  upon,  precisely 
one  year  after  having  delivered  its  Dedicatory  Address, 
to  speak  to  you  again,  —  of  the  past,  historically ;  of 
the  future,  I  trust,  prophetically. 
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Of  an  institution  so  recently  called  into  being,  you 
cannot  expect,  as  you  walk  through  its  halls,  and  your 
footfall  wakes  a  reverberation  along  its  galleries,  to 
hear  the  echoes  talk  Latin  and  Greek,  as  is  said  to  be 
the  case  with  some  of  the  old  Universities  of  Europe. 
You  cannot  expect,  as  you  ascend  its  lofty  towers,  or 
peer  into  its  crypts,  to  find  any  old  Genius  of  the 
Mathematics  sitting  there  and  working  out  the  deep 
problems  which  are  hereafter  to  enlighten  the  world. 
We  are  too  young  for  any  such  apparitions,  real  or 
fabulous. 

To-day,  then,  is  the  first  birthday  of  Antioch  College. 
That  Institution  was  opened  under  circumstances  most 
embarrassing  to  Faculty  and  Students.  I  am  about  to 
impute  no  blame  to  any  one ;  but  I  must  give  a  glimpse 
of  our  early  history.  On  coming  to  Antioch  College, 
in  October  last,  we  found  nothing  in  readiness  but  *our 
own  hearts.  The  weather  was  cold,  but  there  was  not 
a  fireplace  nor  a  stove  in  the  whole  establishment.  We 
had  only  our  love  of  the  cause  to  keep  us  warm ;  but 
this,  though  very  good  in  Morals,  is  very  bad  in  Physi- 
^>logy.  A  room  had  been  set  apart  for  a  library,  but 
there  was  not  a  book  in  it,  nor  a  shelf  on  which  to  put 
one.  In  vain  for  that  had  the  art  of  printing  been  dis- 
covered. We  had  not  a  blackboard,  nor  a  school-chair, 
nor  a  school-desk  for  any  student,  nor  any  habitable 
school-room,  or  recitation-room.  Our  first  examination, 
for  the  admission  of  about  two  hundred  students, 
we  were  obliged  to  hold  in  our  dining-hall.  We 
cleared  off  the  breakfast  dishes  from  the  tables  in  the 
morning,  (for  we  conduct  all  our  examinations  for 
admission  in  writing,)  and  when  noon  came  we  had  to 
clear  away  pen,  ink  and  paper  for  dinner;  and,  after 
dinner,  to  clear  away  the  dishes  for  examination  again ; 
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80  that,  at  first,  over  the  diniiig-table  of  our  common 
hall,  the  cook  and  the  professor  lield  divided  empire. 
I  doubt  whether  the  dining-tables  of  any  college  were 
ever  promoted  to  such  honor  before;  and,  for  one,  I 
sincerely  hope  they  may  have  borne  that  honor  for  the 
last  time.  The  gastronomical  and  the  classical  diges- 
tion may  well  be  kept  rather  more  distinct.  As  a 
literary  institution,  we  certainly  have  had  one  year  of 
pioneer  life ;  and  our  history  shows  that  the  scholar 
may  have  his  j)erils  and  his  exploits,  not  less  than  the 
backwoodsman.  In  fine,  if  Adam  and  Eve  had  been 
brought  into  this  world  as  prematurely  as  we  were 
brought  on  to  the  premises  of  Antioch  College,  they 
must  have  been  created  about  Wednesday  night ! 

But  now  we  have  the  nest-egg  of  a  library,  to  which 
we  hope  additions  will  be  duly  laid ;  we  have  a  dozen 
beautiful  recitation-rooms ;  we  have  the  finest  school- 
room I  have  seen  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies ;  we  have 
nearly  four  hundred  students,  (a  fact,  I  believe,  unpre- 
cedented in  so  young  an  institution) ;  and  notwith- 
standing our  "pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties," 
I  feel  bound  to  say  that  my  colleagues  and  their  pupils 
have  done  a  year's  most  earnest  and  profitable  work. 

•*  Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabil.^ 

But,  as  was  remarked  before,  we  are  as  yet  too  young 
to  show  much  in  the  way  of  performance.  All  that  can 
reasonably  be  required  of  us  is  to  tell  you,  not  what 
we  have  done,  but  what  we  are  striving  and  preparing 
to  do. 

Let  me  say,  then,  in  a  single  sentence,  that  our  hope 
and  aim  are,  to  meet^  not  merely  the  advanced^  biit  the 
advancing  Demands  of  the  Age,  What,  then,  does  the 
age  demand  that  our  College  should  be?  or  rather,  in 
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the  first  place,  what  does  the  age  demand  that  it  should 
not  be?  It  should  not  be  an  Egyptian  pj-ramid,  for 
the  preservation  of  old  mummies,  literary  or  psychologi- 
cal. Whatever  has  vitality  in  it;  whatever  has  truth 
in  it,  these  let  us  religiously  preserve;  for  Truth  is 
endued  with  immortal  youth  and  beauty,  and  can  give 
forever  and  to  all,  without  self-exhaustion  or  impover- 
ishment. But  as  for  the  mummies  of  the  pyramids,  let 
the  Arab  peasants  continue  to  burn  them,  as  travellers 
tell  us  they  are  now  accustomed  to  do,  for  cooking  their 
dinners.  Would  to  Heaven  that  all  the. tyrants  of  the 
present  day,  political  and  mental,  could  be  put  to  as 
good  a  use. 

Dugald  Stewart  likens  some  of  the  literary  institu- 
tions of  his  time  to  old  hulks  sunk  in  the  stream,  which, 
by  their  stationary  position,  show  to  the  passers-by 
how  far  the  living  have  advanced  beyond  the  dead  on 
the  River  of  Progress.  We  do  not  desire  to  enter  into 
any  competition  with  these  old  hulks  for  the  honor  or 
the  repose  of  their  conservatism.  Among  the  moral 
surveyors  who  are  measuring  the  onward  march  of 
mankind,  we  would  aspire  to  be  found  aniong  the  fore- 
most chain-bearers,  pressing  right  forward,  in  defiance 
of  any  obstacle  and  up  any  acclivity;  and  let  those 
who  come  after  keep  the  tally.  We  loathe  to  be  classed 
among  the  fossil  remains  of  by-gone  ages ;  as  belonging 
to  that  order  of  men  who,  if  they  had  been  born  during 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  would  have  protested  against 
the  return  of  its  light ;  or,  if  they  had  been  born  in  the 
ark,  during  the  deluge  of  Noah,  would  have  remon- 
strated against  the  subsidence  of  the  waters.  The  new 
moon  waxes  to  its  fulness  during  the  first  part  of  the 
night,  when  tlie  world  is  awake  to  gaze  at  the  beauty 
of  its  orbing ;  the  old  moon  wanes  into  darkness  during 
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the  last  part  of  the  night,  when  the  world  is  asleep ;  as 
though  it  were  a  little  ashamed  of  an  appearance  whioh 
only  seems  to  be  retrograde.^ 

But  what  are  the  advanced  and  advancing  wants  of 
the  age,  which  we  acknowledge  an  ambition  to  answer  ? 
I  can,  of  course,  within  the  limits  which  I  ought  not 
here  to  transgress,  give  only  the  briefest  reply  to  so 
comprehensive  a  question. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  those  of  us  who  are 
graduates  of  a  college,  on  looking  back  to  the  condition 
^n  which  we  were  left  on  our  graduation-day,  must  all 
agree,  and  all  lament,  that  we  suffered  under  a  great 
deficiency,  or,  rather,  a  great  calamity,  in  regard  to 
personal  manners.  However  impossible  it  may  be  to 
define  the  difference,  yet  everybody  knows  that  an 
immense  difference  does  exist  between  a  gentleman  and 
a  clown.  Now,  to  whatever  bachelorship  or  mastership 
of  arts  our  old  college  diplomas  may  have  certified,  they 
certainly  did  not  certify  to,  they  certainly  did  not 
imply  any  mastership  of  the  art  of  polite,  easy,  graflBfuU 
self-possessed  manners  which  would  serve  us  as  a  letter 
of  introduction  on  our  entrance  into  the  world.  Our 
Alma  Mater,  — our  fostering  mother,  as  she  is  called, — 
did  not  foster  in  us  an  open,  frank,  manly,  independent, 
yet  modest  bearing,  —  a  quick  consciousness  of  our 
position,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  a  prompt,  practical 
perception  of  the  proprieties  that  belonged  to  it.  Now, 
this  outward  stamp  and  superscription  of  a  gentlemah 
is  equally  distant  from  awkwardness,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  conventionalism  on  the  other.  The  awkward  man, 
from  his  practical  ignorance  of  the  manners  of  educated 

1  Though  we  would  conserve  every  thing  which  is  noble,  and  exalted, 
and  Christ-like,  yet  we  are  not  so  in  love  with  conservatism  that  we 
would,  as  some  do,  value  every  old  mummy  according  to  its  first  cost, 
with  compound  interest  to  the  present  time. 
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society,  is  so  puzzled  to  think  how  he  shall  behave,  that 
he  cannot  behave  at  all;  or,  rather,  his  arms,  legs, 
head,  and  tongue  all  behave  at  random.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  whose  limbs  and  faculties  have  all  been 
dried  and  skewered  by  conventionalism,  always  governs 
himself  by  some  arbitrary  rule,  and  never  by  that  fitting 
propriety  which  is  born  of  the  occasion ;  and  hence, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  he  has  the  stiffness  of  wheel- 
work,  instead  of  the  free  and  graceful  flexures  of  a 
living  organism ;  —  personal  habits  that  are  as  different 
as  the  round  and  round  of  a  crank  from  the  wavy 
motions  of  flame.  But  let  it  always  be  remembered 
that  the  manners  can  never  be  truly  polished  and  genial 
unless  the  mind  be  benevolent  and  sincere.  The  dig- 
nity and  grace  of  the  soul  must  prelude  the  dignity  and 
grace  of  the  body. 

Now,  in  regard  to  ourselves  and  our  classmates  in 
college,  and  our  predecessors  and  successors,  also,  I 
think  this  absence  of  gentlemanly  manners,  this  clumsy 
and  helter-skelter  working  of  all  the  organs  and  facul- 
ties; or,  as  it  often  happened,  a  complete  lockjaw  of 
them  all  at  the  very  time  when  most  needed,  was 
chargeable,  at  least  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the 
absence  of  cultivated  and  refined  female  society;  and 
hence  I  infer  that  cultivated  and  refined  female  society 
is  "indicated,"  as  the  doctors  say,  both  as  antidote  and 
remedy  for  manners  and  address,  either  too  bashful  and 
constrained,  or  too  obtrusive  and  violent.  For  this 
reason,  and  for  others  set  forth  in  the  Address  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  I  think  one  of  the  Demands  of 
the  Age  is,  that  both  sexes  shall  be  educated  together. 
And  1  am  happy  to  say  that,  so  far,  our  d  priori  reason- 
ing on  this  question  is  ratified  by  the  test  of  experience. 

Without   the    training   of    social   intercourse,   even 
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learned  men  fail  to  become  easy  and  affable  in  conver- 
sation. Like  those  described  by  the  Spectator^  they 
may  be  rich  enough  to  draw  a  draft  for  a  th<m%and 
pounds^  but,  for  present  use,  they  have  not  a  penny  in 
their  pockets. 

Does  any  one  apprehend  danger  from  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  such  a  united  education  ?  I  reply  that, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  danger  will  be  increased  the 
longer  the  separation  is  continued ;  so  that  the  alterna- 
tive really  is,  mutual  association  of  the  sexes,  or  Turkish 
seclusion.  Nay,  I  go  further,  and  I  confidently  sub- 
mit to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  world,  that,  even 
if  some  improprieties  and  indiscretions  should  at  first 
result  from  combined  male  and  female  education,  those 
improprieties  and  indiscretions  would  be  justly  charge- 
able to  the  old  system  of  isolation,  which  excluded  all 
apprenticeship  to  propriety  and  habitual  self-restraint, 
rather  than  to  the  new  arrangement,  which  only  restores 
that  order  of  nature  which  God  appointed  for  children 
in  families,  and  for  the  holy  relation  of  wedlock  among 
adults.  Suppose,  in  Turkey,  the  sequestration  of  women 
from  men  were  to  be  suddenly  abrogated ;  or  in  Spain, 
the  duenna  system  of  perpeptual  surveillance  were  at 
once  abolished;  doubtless,  at  first,  the  bounds  of  propri- 
ety, and  even  of  innocence,  would  be  transgressed,  but 
would  not  these  evil  consequences  be  rightfully  charge- 
able, not  to  the  better  system  introduced,  but  to  the 
chronic  mischiefs  of  the  system  removed?  Even  when 
an  inebriate  takes  and  keeps  the  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence, his  system  suffers  the  new  pains  of  a  revulsion, 
and  it  requires  a  long  time  to  restore  his  diseased  func- 
tions to  a  healthful  state. 

Our  general  plan  is,  association  of  the  sexes  under 
supervision;  non-association,  without  it. 
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Another  respect,  in  which  our  College  is  bound  to 
meet  the  advanced  and  advancing  wants  of  the  age,  is 
in  the  solidity  and  breadtli  of  the  foundation  which  it 
lays,  not  only  for  the  professions,  but  for  all  the  business 
vocations  of  after-life.  It  requires  a  vast  deal  more 
knowledge  now  to  give  a  man  a  respectable  and  safe 
standing  in  any  condition  of  life  than  it  did  a  few  years 
ago.  The  old  frontier  of  intelligence  are  removed  far 
outward.  Facilities  for  journeying  and  voyaging,  and 
mediums  for  communication  while  we  remain  at  home, 
have  so  wonderfully  increased,  that  the  whole  world  is 
now  brought  into  the  same  neighborhood ;  and  surely  a 
man  ought  to  know  something  about  his  neighbors. 
The  same  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  which 
would  have  made  a  man  respectable  fifteen,  or  even  ten 
years  ago,  would  not  save  him  from  the  brand  of  igno- 
rance now.  The  materials  are  fast  becoming  as  volu- 
minous for  a  history  of  the  United  States  as  they  were 
but  a  short  time  since  for  a  history  of  the  world.  The 
use  of  machinery  in  all  the  arts,  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, and  even  in  agriculture,  renders  it  indispensable 
that  every  artisan,  mechanic,  manufacturer  and  farmer 
who  wishes  to  be  any  thing  more,  on  his  own  premises, 
than  a  wheel  or  an  ox,  should  understand  the  principles 
and  laws  of  the  machinery  he  uses. 

And,  what  is  most  important,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
the  sciences  are  not  only  constantly  enlarging  their 
respective  spheres  of  action  and  discovery,  but  they  are, 
as  it  were,  entering  into  co-partnership  with  each  other, 
and  thus,  by  tlieir  combined  powers,  producing  new  and 
grand  results,  to  which  no  individual  of  them,  acting 
singl}^  could  ever  attain  ;  so  that  a  man  is  bound  not 
only  to  know  more  in  regard  to  any  one  science,  but 
more  sciences.     Formerly  the  telescope  revealed  to  us 
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the  wonders  of  creation  in  the  heavens  above,  and  the 
microscope  in  the  earth  below;  and  Hercules  would  as 
soon  have  besought  a  pygmy  to  assist  him  in  his  Twelve 
Labors,  as  the  astronomer  would  have  expected  aid 
from  the  microscopist.  Now  the  telo^cope  daguerreo- 
types a  picture  of  the  heavens,  and  the  microscope,  by 
enlarging  the  minutest  object  in  that  picture  millions 
of  times,  helps  our  conceptions  to  seize  upon  the  grand- 
eur and  magnificence  of  the  original.  Psychology  had 
worked  for  ages  on  the  awful  problem  of  insanity,  and 
had  produced  nothing  but  tlie  grossest  superstitions  and 
cruelties.  Physiology  lent  its  aid,  and  now  ninety  in  a 
hundred  of  all  the  insane  are  curable.  Philology,  in 
order  to  unriddle  the  deep  questions  of  ethnology,  is 
looking  through  the  successive  layers  of  language, — if 
I  may  so  call  them,  —  which  successive  nations  have 
spoken,  —  just  as  Geology  looks  through  the  successive 
strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  in  order  to  learn  the  history 
of  its  formation, — and  is  thus  enabling  history  to  per- 
form a  task  otherwise  impossible.  Philology  reaches 
beyond  history,  and  even  beyond  tradition. 

Microscopy  has  become  a  fellow-worker  with  Anatomy 
and  Pathology  in  regard  to  the  structural  changes  pro- 
duced by  disease,  and  is  thus  pouring  light  upon  that 
realm  of  darkness,  out  of  which  so  much  of  human 
suffering  has  gone.  The  laws  of  mechanical  motion  are 
made  to  illustrate  the  laws  and  properties  of  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Under  the  combination  of 
astronomy  with  geology,  the  moon  solves  problems 
respecting  the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  shows 
the  density  of  its  interior.  The  chemist,  the  botanist, 
the  mineralogist,  the  entomologist,  and  now  the  engineer, 
are  uniting  with  the  agriculturist,  in  developing  and 
producing  wonders,  whose  authors  in  any  other  age 
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of  the  world  would  have  been  worshipped  as  demi-gods, 
or  hung  as  wizards.  Steamboats,  rarlroads,  and  magnet- 
ism have  become  grand  agents,  not  only  in  commerce 
and  in  politics,  but  in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  religious  truth ;  and  though  a  man  should 
now  live  only  to  the  age  of  seventy  years,  he  can  do 
more  work  than  one  of  the  old  patriarchs  with  his  seven 
hundred.  How  difficult  and  how  expensive  it  was  only 
a  dozen  years  ago  to  determine  longitudes,  and  how 
impossible  to  determine  them  with  exactness !  Several 
chronometers  were  carried  across  the  ocean  in  order 
to  get  the  means  of  their  aggregate  errors.  They 
were  also  carried,  voyage  after  voyage,  to  eliminate  frac- 
tions of  error  by  getting  the  mean  error  of  many  means 
of  error.  Now,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Tele- 
graph, longitudes  can  be  ascertained  as  a  mere  incident, 
and  with  an  accuracy  approaching  th.at  of  Omniscience. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the  first  man  who  ever 
drew  out  an  iron  wire  and  the  man  who  first  discovered 
glass,  were  taking  the  essential  preliminary  steps  to 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  lightning,  and  that 
iron  and  glass,  in  the  telegraph  and  in  architecture,  were 
to  become  Institutions  ?  Who  would  have  thought  that 
when  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  first  saw  the  lid  of  a 
tea-kettle  thrown  up  by  the  boiling  of  the  water  within 
it,  he  was  co-operating  with  the  first  man  who  ever  wove 
a  sail,  or  shaped  an  oar,  or  turned  a  wheel,  to  give 
mankind  their  present  marvellous  power  of  navigating 
the  seas  and  of  transporting  themselves  and  their  bur- 
dens across  the  land  ? 

The  value  of  a  co-operation  or  copartnership  among 
the  sciences  may  be  proved  negatively  as  well  as  posi- 
tively. Such  admirable  works  as  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  and  Pjiley's  Natural  Theology,  have  not  pro- 
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duced  half  the  effect  upon  the  character  and  life  of  men 
which  they  would  have  done  had  they  recognized  the 
natural  and  specific  consequences  which  God  has  at- 
tached both  to  the  observance  and  to  the  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Nature ;  that  is,  had  they  wedded  Human 
Philosophy  to  their  own  Divine  Philosophy. 

In  1843,"  says  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  of  London, 
an  epidemic  raged  in  Glasgow,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  family,  high  or  low,  who  escaped  attacks  from  it;  but 
at  Glasgow  they  have  an  exceedingly  well-appointed, 
well-ventilated  prison,  and  in  that  prison  there  was  not 
a  single  case  of  the  epidemic ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  over-crowding  of  the  hospitals,  which  killed  some 
two  thousand  people,  they  took  forty  cases  into  the 
prison,  and  not  one  of  them  spread.  In  fact,"  he  adds, 
"  there  are  so  many  classes  of  disease  so  completely 
within  management,  that  medical  men  who  have  the 
care  and  custody  of  those  who  are  in  comparatively 
well-conditioned  places,  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  in  rela- 
tion to  cases  in  their  private  practice,  *  Oh,  if  I  had  but 
that  case  in  prison,  I  could  save  it.* "  So  that  while 
criminals,  contemners  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
escaped  with  life,  the  virtuous  and  pious  fell  victims  to 
disease,  because  Human  Philosophy  had  been  divorced 
from  Divine  Philosophy,  in  the  teachings  of  men.  This 
shows  what  rewards  God  gives  to  knowledge. 

In  looking  back  through  history,  we  find  many 
instances  where  men  came  up  to  the  very  verge  of  a 
grand  discovery,  but  failed  to  make  it  for  want  of  a  lit- 
tle more  knowledge,  or  a  wider  outlook  of  mind.  In 
that  celebrated  passage  in  Cicero,  against  atheism,  where 
he  says  that  no  number  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
thrown  promiscuously  upon  the  ground,  would  so 
arrange  themselves  as  to  produce  even  a  single  verse  of 
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the  Annals  of  Ennius,  it  is  obvious  that  he  had  in  his 
mind  all  the  ideas  which,  if  properly  combined,  would 
have  produced  the  Art  of  Printing ;  and  if  he  had  had  one 
dash  of  Yankee  sagacity  in  him,  he  would  have  caught 
the  glorious  vision,  and  the  world  would  not  have  had 
to  wait,  through  fifteen  hundred  years  of  darkness  and 
suffering,  for  Faust  and  Gutenberg.  Why  was  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  so  long  delayed  ?  Had 
not  the  aborigines  roamed  over  that  land  from  time 
immemorial?  Had  not  the  Spaniards  lived  there  hun- 
dreds of  years?  But  all  this  was  of  no  avail.  The 
world  must  wait  until  a  man  went  there  who  had  eyes 
that  saw,  because  he  had  a  mind  that  thought.  One 
may  traverse  a  prairie,  in  quest  of  animal  or  man,  and 
fail  to  discover  him,  because  his  vision  is  ten  yards  or  ten 
barleycorns  too  short;  so  that  if  he  could  have  seen  but 
ten  yards,  or  only  ten  barleycorns  farther,  all  his  pre- 
vious search  would  have  been  rewarded  and  all  his  sub- 
sequent search  saved.  It  is  just  so  with  those  who 
dwell  in  the  great  realm  of  Science,  or  make  explora- 
tions into  them.  These  realms  are  stored  with  truth  ; 
but  whether  that  truth  shall  be  discovered  by  the 
searchers  after  it,  whether  it  shall  be  recognized  even 
by  men  who  stumble  over  it,  depends  upon  the  length 
of  their  vision  and  their  previous  equipment  in  knowl- 
edge. 

Here,  then,  we  behold  another  grand  want  of  the  age, 
—  the  preparation  of  large-minded  men, — of  men  in 
whose  capacious  souls  there  is  room  enough  for  many 
sciences,  who  can  see  the  relations  between  these 
sciences,  and  wed  them  together  for  new  and  grander 
achievements.  In  a  word,  more  knowledge  must  be 
imparted  by  teachers,  and  students  must  be  incited  and 
trained  to  acquire  more.     We  talk  about  **a  thousand 
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horse-power"  in  mechanics,  and  "a  thousand  devil- 
power  "  in  despotism ;  why  should  we  not  be  able  to 
speak  with  equal  propriety  of "  a  thousand  angel-power  " 
in  benevolence  and  in  the  founding  of  wise  and  benefi- 
cent institutions  ?  It  will  not  do  to  allow  the  old  say- 
ing in  regard  to  our  colleges  to  be  any  longer  true,  that 
if  the  students  were  required  to  be  examined  in  order 
to  get  out,  on  what  they  are  examined  in  order  to  get 
in,  they  must  remain  in  college  forever. 

It  was  the  same  idea,  in  substance,  that  gave  pun- 
gency to  the  epigram  on  the  celebrated  English  Uni- 
versities : 

<*  No  wonder  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  profound. 
In  learning  and  science  so  greatly  abound ; 
Since  all  carry  thither  a  little  each  day, 
And  we  meet  with  so  few  who  bring  any  away,"" 

Now,  how  shall  this  increased  acquisition  be  secured? 
I  answer,  not  wholly  in  any  one  way,  but  partially  in 
several  ways. 

1.  We  must  demand  something  more  as  a  prerequisite 
for  admission  into  college. 

2.  We  must  pay  far  more  attention  to  the  health  of 
the  students,  not  only  by  teaching  the  physiological 
laws  of  health,  but  by  training  students  to  an  habitual 
obedience  to  them.  Solomon  does  not  say  teach  a  child 
the  way  he  should  go,  but  he  says  "  train  "  him,  which 
means  that  the  child  shall  be  required  to  do  the  thing 
himself,  and  to  repeat  it  again  and  again,  and  ten  times 
again,  until  it  becomes  a  habit.  As  physical  exercise 
enters  so  largely  into  the  means  of  securing  health,  it  is 
certain  that  no  college  can  ever  maintain  a  general  con- 
dition of  high  health  among  its  students,  unless  they 
spend  some  hours  every  day  in  muscular  effort.    Hence 
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the  faculty  of  Antioch  College  require  exercise  of  its 
students  every  day.  At  the  ringing  of  a  bell  the  teach- 
ers meet  the  scholars,  for  exercise,  as  they  meet  them, 
in  the  recitation-room,  for  lessons.  We  also  encourage 
manual  labor  in  every  practicable  way  ;  and  if  a  liberal 
public,  or  a  liberal  individual,  would  give  us  land  for 
agricultural,  or  even  for  horticultural  purposes,  we 
promise  them  that  the  old  injunction,  to  till  the  ground 
and  dress  it^  shall  not  be  forgotten.  For  a  man  who 
wishes,  before  quitting  this  world,  to  leave  in  operation 
behind  him  some  machinery  for  good,  would  not  the 
reflection  that,  while  he  is  lying  in  his  grave,  a  hundred 
generations  of  students  would  be  growing  lusty  and 
strong  on  land  which  he  had  given  for  their  use,  be 
almost  sufficient  to  keep  his  very  bones  in  a  state  of 
preservation  ? 

With  better  health  of  the  body,  we  can  obtain  more 
work  of  the  mind,  and  hence  can  save  that  prodigious 
loss  which  now  comes  from  the  real,  not  the  feigned, 
indispositions  of  scholars.  I  have  authentic  information 
of  one  college  class  in  this  country,  one  half  of  whose 
students  died  within  three  years  after  they  graduated. 
Students  ought  to  leave  college  in  better  bodily  health 
than  when  they  entered  it.  There  is  fault  somewhere 
if  they  do  not.  Parents  are  responsible  for  the  health 
of  children  and  youth.  The  constitution  being  given, 
men  are  responsible  for  their  own  health  and  length  of 
life,  as  they  are  for  their  character.  God  has  ordained, 
it  is  true,  that  all  men  must  die  at  some  time  ;  but  he 
has  left  a  blank  in  the  decree,  in  which,  within  certain 
limitations^  each  one  may  insert,  for  his  own  death,  what 
date  he  pleases. 

3.  We  must  have  the  latest  and  best  apparatus  for 
the  explanation  of  the  different  subjects  of  study,  and 
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then  avail  ourselves  of  the  great  natural  law  by  which 
we  acquire  knowledge  so  much  more  rapidly  through 
the  eye  than  through  any  other  sense. 

4.  We  must  have  better  teaching,  which  can  come 
only  through  better  teachers.  Here  we  have  great 
hope.  Two  things,  —  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the 
motives  for  learning,  —  have  been  indefinitely  improved 
within  the  few  past  years.  Let  me  tell  the  farmers  of 
the  West  that  the  old  methods  of  teaching  are  fairly 
represented  by  their  old  methods  of  reaping,  —  an  acre 
a  day,  and  the  reaper  almost  breaking  his  back  by  that. 
The  new  methods  of  teaching  are  represented  by  the 
new  reapers,  which  in  a  day  gather  in  the  wealth  of 
prairies.  We  have  the  testimony  of  all  our  most 
intelligent  students,  that  they  never /e{^  such  teaching 
before. 

In  regard  to  motives,  we  use  in  Antioch  College  no 
artificial  stimulus.  We  have  no  system  of  prizes,  or 
honors,  or  place-takings.  We  appeal  to  no  dissocial 
motive,  where  the  triumph  of  one  competitor  involves 
the  defeat  of  another.  We  hold  it  to  be  unchristian 
for  us  to  place  children  or  youth  in  such  relations  to 
each  other  that,  if  one  succeeds,  the  other  must  fail ; 
that,  if  one  rival  wins  the  prize  his  co-rival  must  envy 
him,  or  repine  at  his  own  loss,  or  both.  We  would  not 
cultivate  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  the  affections, 
—  what  the  world  calls  greatness,  at  the  expense  of 
goodness. 

I  hold  it  to  be  indisputable,  that  all  healthy,  well- 
organized,  and  well-trained  children  love  knowledge  as 
surely  as  they  love  honey.  But  children  will  not 
accept  even  honey  itself  if  they  must  put  their  hands 
into  a  live  bee-hive  to  get  it ;  and  have  not  some  schools 
as  many  stings  and  as  much  poison  in  them  as  a  mad- 
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dened  swarm  of  bees?  Nay,  I  have  often  seen  the 
sweetest  knowledge  administered  to  children  as  prepos- 
terously as  it  would  be  to  take  a  bowl  of  honey,  and, 
calling  up  a  youthful  group,  to  pour  it  into  their  ears, 
or  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  or  on  the  nape  of  their 
necks,  or  the  soles  of  their  feet.  Who  would  love 
honey  administered  in  such  a  way?  But  let  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  it  glide  sweetly  over  the  papillae  of  their 
tongues,  and  you  must  make  them  very  honest  to 
prevent  their  getting  it  afterward  wherever  they  can 
find  it.  Our  experience  is,  that  knowledge,  rightly 
administered  to  pupils  who  have  been  rightly  trained, 
needs  none  of  the  fiery  condiments  of  emulation  to 
make  it  palatable.  In  teaching,  emulation  is  a  resource 
to  supply  the  absence  of  skill. 

5.  Another  method,  kindred  to  the  one  last  mentioned 
of  carrying  the  college  student  farther  outward  into 
the  domain  of  knowledge  during  his  college  life,  con- 
sists in  improving  those  seminaries  which  profess  to 
prepare  students  for  college,  and  especially  in  improving 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  country.  Let  children  be 
better  educated  in  the  Common  Schools,  and  they  will 
not  only  be  farther  advanced  on  the  road  to  learning 
when  they  arrive  at  the  college-going  age,  but  by 
force  of  their  better-disciplined  minds,  their  knowledge 
of  tools,  and  skill  in  their  use,  so  to  speak,  they  will  be 
able  to  learn  much  faster  and  more  profoundly  after 
they  enter.  Hence,  all  who  wish  well  to  colleges,  must 
first  wish  well  to  Common  Schools,  and  must  do  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
popular  education.  Feeling  the  weight  of  this  idea 
like  a  moral  obligation  upon  me,  I  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  our -long  summer  vacation,  now  just 
closed,  in  attending  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  this  and 
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the  neighboring  States,  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach. 
Though  I  may  never  see  the  fruits  of  this  labor  during 
my  mortal  life,  yet  I  believe  I  shall  see  it  when  it  is 
gathered  into  the  Lord's  garner.  But  whether  I  see  it 
or  not  is  immaterial,  provided  only  it  is  there. 

6.  I  have  another  suggestion,  more  important  than 
any  of  the  preceding.  It  contemplates  an  improvement 
which  will  not  only  hasten  the  acquisition,  but  heighten 
the  quality  of  all  knowledge.  Though  I  do  not  claim 
it  as  a  discovery,  yet  it  is  more  beautiful  than  any 
discovery,  whether  of  a  new  continent  upon  the  earth, 
or  of  a  new  planet  in  the  heavens.  I  mean  an  improve- 
ment in  the  conduct  and  moral  habits  of  college  students. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  colleges  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
not  less  than  one  quarter,  increasing  in  many  cases  to 
one  third,  of  the  mental  power  of  students  runs  to 
waste,  and  worse  than  waste,  through  some  form  of  vice 
and  immorality.  I  here  speak  of  the  mind  of  a  college 
as  a  single  quantity,  as  a  unit.  The  mind  of  the 
students  of  a  college,  —  that  is,  the  mind  of  the 
college,  —  is  capable  of  being  conceived  of  in  the  mass, 
—  as  an  aggregate, — and  of  being  mathematically 
expressed.  And,  considering  all  this  gathering  or 
assemblage  of  the  glorious  capacities  and  endowments 
of  the  students  as  an  integral  sum,  —  as  one,  —  I  say 
that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  quarter  part  of 
it,  at  least,  and  sometimes  more,  is  wasted  and  lost 
through  some  form  of  sensual  indulgence  or  immoral- 
ity,— just  as  a  certain  percentage  of  a  farmer's  wheat- 
crop  may  be  lost  or  destroyed  by  a  devastating  flood,  or 
by  noxious  vermin.  Nor,  under  the  term  indulgence, 
or  vice,  or  immorality,  do  I  mean  here  to  include  the 
remoter   consequences   of    an    undue    gratification   of 
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appetite,  accumulating  until  they  result  in  debility  or 
chronic  ailments.  These,  I  am  aware,  are  usually 
considered  venial  offences,  (if  they  are  considered  at 
all,)  though  nothing  seems  to  me  more  absurd,  and  few 
things  more  impious  than  to  suppose  that  He  who 
numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads  takes  no  notice  of  the 
contents  of  our  stomachs.  I  mean  to  include  only  the 
grosser  forms  of  violating  God's  laws,  such  as  frequent- 
ing city  haunts  of  dissipation,  with  their  awful  havoc 
of  all  the  powere  of  both  body  and  mind ;  patronizing 
eating  and  drinking  saloons  in  cities,  or  the  less  attrac- 
tive groceries  and  shops  of  rural  districts ;  entertain- 
ments given  by  students  at  their  rooms  or  elsewhere,  in 
which  alcoholic  beverages  take  a  part;  all  forms  of 
gaming ;  hiring  horses  and  carriages,  and  riding  out  of 
town  on  what  is  called  a  "spree,"  —  though  I  know  not 
from  what  language  this  vile  word  came  to  us,  and  am 
disposed  to  think  it  came  from  below,  and  not  from 
above.  These,  and  kindred  practices,  injurious  to 
health,  wasteful  of  time,  debasing  to  morals,  and  fatal 
to  all  high  and  noble  aspirations  and  plans  of  life; 
these  rob  time  and  rob  talent ;  that  is,  they  rob  us  of 
the  capital  stock  of  that  youthful  mind,  and  vigor,  and 
opportunity,  which  God  sends  into  the  world  with  every 
new  generation,  and  they  rob  us  of  them  in  not  less 
than  the  appalling  proportions  I  have  mentioned.  They 
burn  out  the  candle  of  life  in  youth,  and  there  the 
victim  stands,  all  the  rest  of  his  days,  nothing  but  the 
socket  of  a  man.  Now,  to  the  moral  accountant,  what 
a  sheet  does  this  present !  One  quarter  part  of  the 
working  capital  invested  in  our  colleges,  carried  over 
at  once  to  the  wrong  side,  in  the  profit  and  loss 
account  of  the  ledger  of  life  —  lost  to  usefulness  and  to 
duty,  to  honor  and  to  happiness.^ 

*  See  Life,  Appendix  B,  page  563. 
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But  let  US  suppose  a  transfer  in  our  books  of  this 
one  item  to  the  side  of  gain.  You  see  at  once  that  it 
would  be  equal  to  adding  an  entire  year  to  the  college 
course  of  our  students,  taken  as  a  whole.  Their  pres- 
ent four  years  would  become  equivalent  to  five  years, 
and  every  teacher  knows  that  the  fifth  or  additional 
year  would  be  worth  either  two  of  the  others. 

All  the  earnest  professors  in  the  colleges  of  our 
country  are  exclaiming,  "  Oh  I  if  we  could  have  another 
year!  Give  us  an  additional  year  for  enlarging  and 
rounding  off  the  education  of  our  pupils,  and  then  we 
would  show  you  proud  results !  "  Whatever  college 
faculty  can  expel  vice  and  immorality  from  its  borders, 
has  found  this  additional  year!  So  much  for  the 
increased  amount  of  knowledge. 

But  I  hold  that  these  truths  bear  upon  the  quality 
of  knowledge  not  less  than  upon  its  quantity. 

I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  laws  of  God  that  the  talents 
of  man  can  be  developed  in  the  best  way  and  can  pro- 
duce the  most  beneficial  results  only  when  they  act  in 
full  consonance  with  all  the  precepts  and  the  principles 
of  religion.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  science  is 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  All  truth  comes  from  God.  No 
knowledge  or  science,  therefore,  can  be  vitalized  by  the 
true  life,  breathed  upon  by  the  true  spirit,  or  come  into 
the  human  consciousness  irradiated  with  the  same 
empyrean  glory  with  which  it  emanated  from  God, 
unless  it  is  acquired  and  embraced  by  a  virtuous  and  a 
religiously  affected  soul.  We  should  grasp  knowledge, 
not  with  one  only,  but  with  all  our  faculties.  Behold 
an  infant,  when  its  curiosity  is  intensely  aroused  by  a 
new  toy.  It  subjects  the  plaything  to  all  its  senses. 
It  handles,  eyes,  smells,  tastes,  and  puts  it  to  its  ear. 
Every  sense  that  holds  any  relation  to  it  fastens  upon 
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it  with  a  new  gras]),  and  creates  a  new  tie  between  it 
and  the  inquirer's  mind.     So  with  knowledge;  it  should 
be  seized  and  appreciated  hj  all  our  faculties  that  have 
relations  to   it.      To  the   merely  scientific  mind,  for 
instance,  there  are  several  different  kinds  of  rays  or 
influences  emitted  or  produced  by  the  sun.     It  illumi- 
nates, it  warms,  and  it  effects  new  chemical  arrange- 
ments among  atoms.     Now  the  optician  analyzes  its 
light;  the  galvanist  measures  its  heat,  and  the  chemist 
notes   the   atomic   changes   wrought   by   its   chemical 
power.     But  to  the  religious-minded  man,  whenever  he 
beholds  that  glorious  orb  through  the  prism  of  our 
Heavenly  Father's  care  and  love,  he  sees  something 
above  and  beyond  what  optician,  galvanist,  or  chemist 
can  see.     Its  beams  are  irradiated  and  hallowed  by  a 
diviner  effulgence  than  that  which  reaches  the  natural 
eye;   they  penetrate  his  heart  with  a  warmth   more 
vital  and  gladdening  than  any  the  nerves  can  feel,  and 
they  so  purify  and  re-combine  the  elements  of  thought 
and  affection  as  to  distil  the  elixir  of  a  celestial  joy 
through  all  his  soul  and  over  all  his  days.     The  philos- 
opher looks  at  the  scientific  properties  of  matter  and 
admires ;  the  Cliristian  beholds  not  only  the  gift,  but 
the  Giver,  and  adores.     The  one  has  only  the  know- 
ledge of  truth ;  the  other  the  rapture  of  devotion.    They 
have  two  horizons,  one  of  which  embraces  the  wonders 
of  nature ;  but  the  other  embraces  not  onl}*^  all  nature's 
wonders,  but  their  more  wonderful  Author  also.     Who 
would  not  rather  see  all  the  rays  of  a  spectrum  than  a 
part  of  them?     On   his  own  principles,  the  scientific 
man  must  admit  that  the  bliss  of  beholding  and  com- 
prehending must  increase  with  the  amplitude  of  the 
horizon  surveyed,  and  the  magnificence  and  beautiful 
variety  of  the  object  it  embraces.    Does  not  the  eye 
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which  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the  dew-drops  that 
they  are  all  transmuted  into  pearls,  and  each  reflects 
the  splendors  of  the  firmament,  behold  a  lovelier  sight 
than  the  eye  to  which  they  appear  only  as  opaque  glob- 
ules of  water?  and  shall  Dot  the  eye  behold  a  still  more 
glorious  vision,  which  sees  reflected  in  every  dew-drop, 
not  the  heavens  only,  but  the  Majesty  that  sitteth  upon 
the  heavens  ? 

How  much  vaster  and  more  glorious  do  the  heavens 
appear  when  seen  by  the  eye  of  science,  than  when 
seen  by  the  eye  of  sense !  So  much  beyond  all  scien- 
tific  glory  will  they  appear  when  seen  by  the  eye  of 
religion. 

To  the  devout  heart,  all  the  objects  in  the  universe, 
however  minute  or  however  magniflcent,  are  clothed 
with  a  divine  and  luminous  ether,  whose  beauty  and 
radiance  are  invisible  to  the  soul  that  sin  has  struck 
with  its  blindness.  The  filial  and  trusting  lover  of  God 
lives  in  the  presence  of  splendors,  outside  and  beyond 
what  Shakspeare,  with  all  his  genius,  ever  beheld ;  for, 
to  see  the  great  and  beneficent  Father  in  all  his  works, 
does  **gild  refined  gold,  and  paint  the  lily,  and  throw  a 
new  perfume  on  the  violet,  and  add  another  hue  unto 
the  rainbow." 

"I,  too,  had  wandered,"  says  Goethe,  "into  every 
department  of  knowledge,  and  had  returned,  early 
enough  satisfied  with  the  vanity  of  science."  He  never 
could  have  spoken  thus  of  the  "vanity  of  science"  if 
he  had  beheld  science  under  its  religious  aspect.  No 
part  of  the  temple  of  knowledge  can  ever  seem  empty 
to  any  votary  who  sees  the  spirit  of  God  that  dwells 
within,  and  glorifies  it. 

I  affirm,  then,  with  the  logical  emphasis  and  positive- 
ness  of  demonstration,  that  no  man  can  look  upon  any 
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kind  of  knowledge,  however  common  or  however 
abstruse  it  may  be,  —  whether  the  multiplication  table 
or  the  problem  of  the  asymptote, — in  the  full  majesty 
of  its  proportions,  or  in  the  blessed  sanctities  of  its 
ministrations,  unless  he  receive  it  into  a  virtuous  and  a 
reverent  heart.  The  profligate  man,  even  when  mas- 
tering the  most  brilliant  and  enchanting  series  of 
truths,  is  only  like  a  sick  man  when  eating  the  most 
delicious  tropical  fruits,  who  may  indeed  feel  the  sub- 
stance of  their  fibre  upon  his  tongue,  but  whose  distem- 
pered palate  cannot  revel  on  the  exquisite  richness  of 
their  flavor;  or  he  is 'like  a  jaundiced  botanist,  who 
may  trace  the  wonderful  structure  of  plants,  but  all 
the  beauty  of  their  many-colored  tintings  is  lost  to  his 
yellow-painting  vision.  When  the  staggering  inebriate 
looks  up  to  the  firm  heavens,  he  thinks  the  stars  are 
reeling  and  plunging  before  his  eyes,  though  it  is  only 
himself  who  plunges  and  reels.  And  so  to  one  who 
does  not  recognize  the  attributes  of  God  in  his  philo- 
sophic contemplations,  the  eternal  verities  of  the  uni- 
verse float  loose  and  vagrant  before  his  gaze,  the  starry 
worlds  above  are  but  as  drift-wood,  tossed  hither  and 
thither  in  the  chaos  of  immensity,  and  he  is  bound  to 
men  only  by  the  base  tie  of  selfishness,  and  not  by  the 
sanctities  of  brotherhood,  as  children  of  a  common 
Father. 

Vice  and  immorality,  then,  and  the  promptings  of  an 
irreligious  heart,  stand  in  direct  antagonism  to  all  true 
progress  in  knowledge ;  and  under  their  influence, 
whatever  knowledge  may  be  acquired  is  shorn  of  its 
divinest  beauties.  May  all  university  and  college  Fac- 
ulties, then,  hunt  and  scourge  these  pests  of  literary 
institutions  from  their  precincts ;  not  necessarily  by  the 
excision  of  the  off'enders;  not  necessarily  by  penalties; 
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but  by  opening  to  their  pupils  loftier  and  nobler  views 
of  human  duty  and  destiny  and  of  the  soul's  capacities 
for  excellence ;  or,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  so  beautifully  ex- 
presses it,  "by  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affec- 
tion." 

Such  are  the  principal  means  of  increasing  the  quan- 
tity and  improving  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  a 
college.  Whatever  more  is  to  be  effected  within  the 
length  of  time  now  devoted  to  a  college  course,  must  be 
done  by  the  division  of  labor.  The  utilities  of  know- 
ledge, too,  must  be  always  kept  reverentially  in  view. 
No  matter  how  seemingly  unconnected  with  human 
affairs  or  remote  from  human  interests  a  newly  discov- 
ered truth  may  appear  to  be,  time  and  genius  will  some 
day  make  it  minister  to  human  welfare.  When  Dr. 
Franklin  was  once  sceptically  asked,  what  was  the  use 
of  some  recondite  and  far-off  truth  which  had  just  been 
brought  to  light,  "What,"  said  he,  "is  the  use  of 
babies  ?  " 

But  the  grand  object,  the  main  and  chief  thing,  in 
which  we  desire  to  have  our  College  respond  to  the 
Demands  of  the  Age,  pertains  to  the  intimate  and  indis- 
soluble union  and  connection  which  God  has  ordained 
to  exist  between  science,  on  the  one  hand,  and  religion 
on  the  other ;  and  by  religion,  I  mean  the  great  ideas 
and  affections  pertaining  to  human  brotherhood  and  to 
practical  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  One  of  the  aphorisms  which  have  immor- 
talized the  name  of  Lord  Bacon,  is,  "  Knowledge  is 
Power."  Following  his  directions,  mankind  have  ob- 
tained knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  has  endowed 
them  with  powers  such  as  Bacon  himself  could  never 
have  conceived.  And  now  we  want  another  aphorism, 
to  be  placed  over  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  written  in 
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such  large  and  luminous  characters,  that  the  whole 
world  shall  read  it,  —  the  aphorism  that  "  Virtue  and 
Religion  are  Power."  This  aphorism  has  regard  to 
the  u%e  we  make  of  the  power  we  possess.  It  teaches 
us  the  divine  truth,  that  power,  hallowed  by  benevo- 
lence, by  the  Golden  Rule  of  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by,  is  the  most  j)recious,  the  most  exalting  of 
human  blessings,  is  Godlike ;  but  that  power  profaned 
by  selfishness,  by  doing  as  we  would  not  be  done  by,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  curses,  is  fiend-like.  In 
Bacon's  time,  the  grand  inquiry  was,  how  to  obtain 
power ;  in  our  time,  the  grand  inquiry  is,  how  to  use 
the  power  we  have  obtained.  And  here  is  the  test; 
here  are  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  individuals  or  nations  have  risen  up  out 
of  barbarism  into  Christian  light,  by  the  wise,  humane, 
and  religious  use  of  their  power,  or  whether  that  power, 
by  being  used  for  selfish  ends,  has  sunk  them  as  far 
below  common  barbarism  as  Christianity  is  above  it. 

I  said  before  that  the  sciences  have  begun  to  form 
partnerships  among  themselves,  by  which  they  are  achiev- 
ing grander  and  more  splendid  results  than  they  were 
able,  individually,  to  produce,  —  microscopy  and  tele- 
scopy, pneumatics  and  hydraulics,  magnetism  and  geom- 
etry, physiology  and  psychology,  and  chemistry,  which 
has  the  largest  firm  of  them  all, — these  no  longer  work 
alone,  but  in  companies.  In  the  workshops  of  the 
scientific  artificer,  half-a-dozen  or  more  of  the  head 
sciences,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  seen  plying  their 
hands  together,  and  contributing  their  respective  parts 
to  some  world-advancing  labor. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  your  minds,  one  of  the  advanced 
idejis,  pertaining  to  our  College,  to  which  I  wish  now  to 
call  your  attention,  is  this.     As  the  sciences  compass 
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new  and  grander  results  by  co-operative  labors,  so  if 
Science  and  Humanity  can  associate  together ;  or,  to 
use  a  figure  of  speech  which  will  be  better  understood 
in  the  Market  and  on  the  Exchange,  —  if  Science  and 
Humanity  can  form  a  Joint  Stock  Company;  if  what 
we  call  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Pi*ogress  can  enter  into 
alliance  with  the  divine  wisdom  of  Benevolence,  or 
Good-will  to  man,  and  thus  combine  their  forces  for  the 
great  Enterprises  of  Humanity  and  Practical  Piety,  then 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  their  achievements  will 
exceed  all  our  imaginations  as  greatly  as  our  mechani- 
cal attainments  have  surpassed  Lord  Bacon's  imagina- 
tion ;  and  that  blessings  will  rain  down  copiously  from 
the  heavens,  and  spring  up  luxuriantly  from  the  earth, 
and  be  wafted  to  us  on  every  breeze,  and  renewed  with 
the  changing  seasons,  until  man  shall  be  transfigured 
and  society  be  transformed,  and  much  of  the  lost  image 
of  the  Creator  be  restored  to  the  race. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  this 
argument  the  multitudinous  illustrations  which  history 
and  the  present  condition  of  society  press  upon  me  for 
acceptance.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few  illus- 
trations, —  with  some,  where  worldly  knowledge  has 
lost  indefinitely,  by  refusing  to  co-operate  with  the 
divine  ;  and  with  some,  where  the  divine  department 
has  lost  indefinitely  by  repudiating  the  aid  of  scientific 
or  secular  knowledge.     Of  the  first,  first : 

Leading  European  writers  on  Political  Economy,  — 
great  and  illustrious  names  in  their  "tribe," — have 
discussed  the  questions  of  their  science,  as  though  it 
were  one  of  pecuniary  accumulation,  of  money-making 
only ;  and  the  whole  social  system  of  the  foremost  nation 
in  Europe  embodies  and  exemplifies  this  one  idea  com- 
pletely  and  exclusively.     The   "Wealth  of  Nations,'' 
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with  them,  means  how  many  dollars  or  pounds  sterling 
a  nation  might  be  sold  for;  how  large  an  inventory,  if 
it  should  die,  its  executors  or  administrators  would 
have  to  render  to  the  probate,  or  surrogate's  court; 
what,  in  fine,  the  nation  ought  to  bring  under  an  auc- 
tioneer's hammer!  Hence  it  is  maintained,  both  prac- 
tically and  theoretically,  that  land  should  be  held  in 
vast  estates,  or  masses,  and  farmed  out  by  the  lordly 
proprietor  to  lessees  who  are  never  to  have  a  fee  sim- 
ple title  to  any  part  of  it,  and  that  it  should  be  worked 
by  day-laborers,  or  hirelings,  who  are  never  to  have 
even  so  much  as  a  lease  of  it.  And  the  reason  given 
is,  that  in  this  Wtay  greater  crops  can  be  raised  than  if 
each  laborer  had  his  freehold  and  were  independent. 
Now  with  this  system  of  feudal  lordships,  of  tenancies 
by  middlemen,  and  of  serfage  among  laborers,  it  is 
obvious  that,  after  we  descend  from  the  rank  of  pro- 
prietors, there  can  be  no  personal  independence,  little 
pecuniary  comfort  or  competence,  and  less  education. 
And  what  is  this  but  sacrificing  producers  to  production? 
cultivators  to  cultivation?  men  to  crops?  immortal  souls 
to  potatoes  and  the  ruta-haga  ?  What  is  this  but  say- 
ing that  millions  of  men  and  women  shall  be  worked 
like  cattle,  imbruted  in  ignorance,  their  noble  aspirations 
stifled,  and  the  infinite  possibilities  of  celestial  harvests 
from  mind  and  heart  all  blasted,  in  order  to  raise  more 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  beans  ?^  How  closely,  in  many 
important  particulars,  does  such  a  doctrine  for  the  Cau- 
casian approximate  to  the  policy  of  the  Cuban  or 
Louisiana  sugar-planter,  who  works  gangs  of  fresh 
slaves  to  death  once  in  five  or  six  years  because  from 

*  Mr.  Senior,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  British  economical 
writers,  says  expressly  that  *' tcealtht  and  not  happinesSf"  is  the  subject 
witli  wiiich  the  political  economist  has  to  deal. 
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their  blood,  and  sweat,  and  agony  he  can  coin  enough 
money  to  replace  his  dead  men  with  live  ones,  to  be 
worked  to  death  in  their  turn,  and  still  clear  a  hand- 
some per-centage  out  of  the  slaughter?  With  them  the 
ten  dollars  in  an  eagle,  ay,  the  ten  cents  in  a  dime,  are 
tlie  Ten  Commandments.  My  friends,  when  Ptolemy 
devised  a  solar  system,  according  to  which  sun,  and 
stars,  and  galaxies,  and  all  the  constellations  that  fill 
the  abyss  of  space,  revolved,  once  in  twenty -four  hours, 
around  this  little  mustard-seed  of  an  earth, — for  the 
earth  is  but  a  mustard-seed,  when  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  physical  universe,  —  I  say,  when 
Ptolemy  made  the  infinite  so  secondary  to  the  finite,  he 
understood  astronomy  right  well,  compared  with  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  make  the  mighty  and  ever- 
lasting interests  of  heart  and  soul,  of  free  thought,  of 
education,  of  purity,  of  piety,  and  of  happiness,  revolve 
round  the  warehouses  where  they  store  their  quarters 
of  wheat  and  their  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

To  write  a  work  on  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and 
say  nothing  of  the  health,  education,  or  morals  of  the 
people  at  large,  is  as  though  a  man  should  write  a  book 
on  Mechanics,  and  ignore  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pul- 
ley, screw,  inclined  plane,  and  wedge. 

But  suppose  the  love  of  humanity  to  join  counsels 
with  the  love  of  money-making ;  suppose  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soul  to  be  made  an  accompaniment,  if  not  a 
preliminary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  suppose  the 
indisputable  truth  to  be  understood  that  education  is 
not  only  the  greatest  instrument  of  gain,  but  the  best 
preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  gain,  then  would  man- 
kind be  rewarded,  not  only  by  the  material  "  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  but  by  the  imperishable  riches  of  spiritual 
well-being.     The  ethical  must  be  wedded  to  the  finan- 
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cial ;  not  to  debase  the  former,  but  to  elevate  the  lat- 
ter. No  race  of  boudmen,  smothered  in  the  ignorance 
essential  to  slavery,  can  ever  earn  so  much  by  their 
muscles  as  they  could  earn  by  their  wits,  had  they  been 
educated  and  free.  The  hand  is  almost  valueless  at  one 
end  of  the  arm  unless  there  is  a  brain  at  the  other  end. 
God  has  so  constituted  the  universe  that  no  system,  — 
not  any  man  nor  any  government,  —  can  ever  prosper 
that  does  not  recognize  the  soul  as  superior  to  the 
body. 

The  "  Population  Theory  "  of  Malthus,  as  it  is  called, 
proceeds  upon  a  similarly  fatal  idea.  It  derives  all  its 
plausibility  from  the  assumption  that  Appetite  is  never 
to  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Reason  and  Con- 
science. Hence,  instead  of  finding  barriers  to  the  ex- 
cessive multiplication  of  the  human  race,  in  those 
restraints  on  the  appetites  which  forethought,  duty,  and 
religion  supply,  it  invokes  the  demons  of  Starvation,  War, 
and  Pestilence  to  slaughter  millions  of  the  successive 
generations  of  men,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of 
mouths  to  the  quantity  of  food.  Instead  of  self-control, 
as  a  check  to  excessive  numbers,  it  enthrones  Moloch 
upon  the  earth,  and  makes  Hunger,  Fire,  and  Sword 
his  ministers  of  wrath  for  the  depopulation  of  a 
world.^  I 

^  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthas,  that  population,  unless  subjected  to  i 

moral  restraints,  tends  to  outrun  production,  notwithstanding  the  dental  I 

and  revolt  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  many  philanthropic  and  i 

pious  men,  is  still   abundantly  demonstrable.    Grant  the  invalidity  of  , 

some  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  in  support  of  the  views  of  i 

Mr.  Malthus,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  dogma  that  the  best  soils  are  first  i 

taken  up  for  cultivation,  and  afterward  the  poorer, — a  view  which  has 
been  utterly  refuted  by  Mr.  Carey.  Grant  all  that  can  be  claimed  for 
that  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  by  which  the  vegetable  world  converts  ' 

the  inorganic  elements  of  the  earth  into  nutriment  for  the  sustentation  of 
the  human  race,  and  can  repeat  the  process  forever.  Still,  if  there  be  a 
power  and  a  tendency  in  the  human  race  to  increase  geometrically,  (as, 
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There  is  no  more  self-evident  truth  than  that,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  those  circumstances,  too,  not 
difficult  to  be  imagined,  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  give  life 
than  it  would  be  to  take  it ;  a  greater  crime  to  be  a 
parent  than  to  be  a  murderer.  Intelligent  forethought, 
reason,  conscience,  then,  in  the  formation  of  matrimo- 
nial connections,  and  not  starvation,  war,  and  pestilence, 
are  the  true  antidotes  against  the  calamities  prophesied 
by  Malthus,  and  assumed  by  him  and  all  his  school  to  j 
be  the  divinely-ordained  and  ever-continuing  calamity ' 
of  the  human  race.  It  would  not  have  been  more  bar- 
barous toward  man,  nor  more  dishonoring  to  God,  and 
it  would  have  been  a  far  more  simple  and  self-adjusting 
remedy,  had  Malthus  proposed  cannibalism,  instead  of 
famine,  slaughter  and  plagues,  as  the  true  remedy  for  a 
redundant  population  ;  for,  by  that  method,  a  commis- 
sariat in  war  would  be  rendered  superfluous,  and  in 
peace,  when  the  supply  at  Nature's  table  should  become 
exhausted,  two  mouths,  —  that   of  the  eater  and  the 

without  moral  restraint,  there  certainly  is,)  then,  in  tlie  course  of  time, 
(and  not  a  very  extended  course,  either,)  it  is  obvious  the  people  would  so 
multiply  as  to  encroach  upon  and  trample  out  the  vegetation  itself.  Sup- 
pose, even  then,  that  the  fancies  of  the  Frencli  chemist,  in  the  days  of 
French  atheism,  should  become  literal  truth,  and  that  a  hundred  weight 
of  common  earth  could  be  run  tlirough  a  domestic  laboratory  every  morn- 
ing, and  converted  into  a  hundred  pounds  of  good  wheaten  bread,  or  into 
any  other  desirable  article  of  food,  still  this  geometric  ratio  would  soon 
carry  the  population  to  a  point  where  the  dead  must  be  buried  perpen- 
dicularly, and  not  horizontally,  for  want  of  room;  and,  could  the  dead 
themselves  be  made  to  support  the  living,  the  census-taker  would  soon 
show  more  acres  of  people  than  the  land-surveyor  of  a  nation  could  show 
acres  of  land,  and  the  inhabitants  in  a  square  mile  would  outnumber  the 
square  rods,  or  square  yards,  or  square  feet,  in  the  same  space.  Nor  would 
concentric  layers  of  {>eople  over  all  the  earth,  tier  above  tier,  or  story 
above  story,  cloud-high,  nor  even  the  building  of  ells  on  all  its  sides,  keep 
pace  with  the  accumulating  difficulty.  Malthus  is  demonstrably  right  in 
kis  theory.  The  infinitude  of  his  mistake  consisted  in  his  maintaining  that 
the  remedy  is  destruciionf  instead  of  showing  that  moral  prevention  is  the 
antidote. 
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eaten,  —  would  be  stopped  by  one  operation!  Such  are 
the  hideous  consequences,  when  philosophy  discards 
Philanthropy  from  its  counsels ;  and  thus  must  human 
science  always  suffer  when  it  refuses  to  be  allied  to 
divine  science.^ 

Let  me  now  show  how  immensely  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion has  suffered  because  it  has  stood  aloof,  and  looked 
with  jealousy,  and  often  with  disdain,  upon  secular 
knowledge  or  science  ;  and  hence  I  shall  infer  that  the 
greatest  Demand  of  the  Age  is  that  Religion  and  Science 
should  be  reconciled,  harmonized,  and  led  to  work  lov- 
ingly together. 

In  speaking  of  the  essential  harmony  between  relig- 
ion and  science,  I  wish  to  [)remise  that  the  constitution 
of  my  mind  and  all  my  habits  of  life  dispose  me  to  look 
to  practical  results,  rather  than  to  speculative  opinions, 
—  to  actualities,  rather  than  to  theoretic  possibilities. 
Modern  effort  runs  to  the  description  or  exposition  of 
religious  duty  vastly  more  than  to  the  performance  of  it. 
Hence  great  books  are  written  for  Christianity  much 
often er  tlian  great  deeds  are  done  for  it.  City  libraries 
tell  us  of  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  city  streets  tell 
us  of  the  reign  of  Satan.  The  pulpit  only  "teaches" 
to  be  honest ;  the  market-pLice  "  trains  "  to  over-reach- 
ing and  fraud  ;  and  "  teaching  "  has  not  a  tithe  of  the 

1  Why  should  the  mainsprings  of  aU  social  progress,  health,  inteUigence 
and  morality,  be  omitted  ? 

When  visiting  the  Normal  School  at  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  with  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  an  incident  occurred  which  shows  where  the  "  wealth  of 
nations  *'  and  the  "  morals  of  nations  "  interlink.  A  class  was  reciting,  in 
Political  Economy,  on  the  subject  of  the  **  Demand  and  Supply  "  of  labor. 
*'  Suppose,"  said  the  archbishop,  "a  hundred  laborers  were  wanted  in  a 
plac(>,  and  only  fifty  should  offer  their  services,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence?" •'  Tliey  would  be  paid  ^jorr,"  said  the  lad.  "  But  suppose,'* 
said  the  archbishop,  •'  only  a  hundred  were  wanted,  and  two  hundred 
should  come,  what  then  would  be  the  consequence  ?  "  "  There  tcould  be 
a  roic,''  was  the  answer. 
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eflBciency  of  "training."  Christ  never  wrote  a  "  Tract" 
in  his  life,  but  he  went  about  doing  good.  His  professed 
followers  write  "  Tracts^''  but  stay  in  their  luxurious 
homes,  while  the  hungry,  the  naked,  the  sick,  and  the 
prisoner  are  left  as  Lazarus  was  by  Dives.  In  our  day, 
no  religious  association  or  convention  is  ever  held, 
which,  if  resolutions  had  any  self-executing  power,  does 
not  pass  resolutions  enough  to  redeem  half-a-dozen  plan- 
ets as  bad  as  ours.  I  agree  with  the  man  who  said  he 
had  read  the  "  Acts  "  of  the  Apostles,  but  never  their 
"  Resolutionsy 

Between  religion  and  science  there  must  be  a  neces- 
sary harmony ;  for  both  come  from  God,  and  therefore 
both  are  true ;  and,  if  true,  then  they  agree.  Each  is 
fitted  to  the  other.  Truth  can  never  conflict  with 
itself,  nor  God  be  the  author  of  contradiction.  No 
work  of  God  can  ever  come  into  collision  with  any 
word  of  God.  If,  then,  there  must  be  an  essential  and 
an  eternal  harmony  between  all  true  religion  and  all 
true  science,  how  arose  that  supposed  antagonism 
between  them,  which,  on  account  of  its  long  continu- 
ance, has  now  become  historic  ?  History  itself  tells  us 
how  it  came.  After  the  night  of  the  Dark  Ages,  at 
the  time  when  science  first  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
world,  the  Papal  priestliood  of  that  day  made  war  upon 
it.  They  claimed  to  be  the  keepers,  not  only  of  the  ark 
which  contained  all  religious  knowledge,  but  of  the 
treasure-house  that  contained  all  secular  knowledge 
also.  Hence,  when  Galileo  affirmed  that  the  earth 
moved,  the  Inquisition  commanded  him,  under  pain  of 
torture,  imprisonment  and  death,  to  deny  the  fact. 

And  there  remain,  to-day,  in  the  library  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  very  manuscripts  of  Galileo  which  the 
priesthood  seized  and  sequestrated.    There  they  remain, 
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I  say,  sequestered,  condemned,  sealed  with  the  Papal 
signet,  so  that  the  truths  they  reveal  might  never  more 
be  spoken  among  men.  Yet  those  truths  are  now 
taught  to  the  children  in  our  Common  Schools,  and  at 
our  firesides !  What  an  everlasting  monument  of  the 
ignorance  and  bigotry  of  men  when  they  lift  themselves 
up  against  the  power  and  knowledge  of  God !  And 
thus  were  the  glorious  attestations  which  astronomy 
makes  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  shrouded  for  a 
time  from  the  vision  of  men  by  a  bigot's  decree,  and 
the  immense  benefits  which  those  truths  were  able  to 
confer  on  geography,  navigation,  commerce,  and  discov- 
ery, postponed  to  a  far  later  day. 

It  was  so  too,  with  the  magnificent  science  of  Geology. 
The  hierarchs  who  claimed  to  be  the  depositaries  of  the 
will  and  wisdom  of  God  surmised  an  odor  of  heresy  in 
some  of  its  doctrines,  and  therefore  they  denounced 
both  the  science  and  its  authors.  Omitting  remoter 
instances,  it  was  so,  too,  when  Dr.  Franklin  discovered 
the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning,  and  prepared 
the  lightning  conductor.  The  ignorant  ecclesiastic 
branded  it  as  an  impious  attempt  to  parry  and  defy  the 
thunderbolts  of  heaven.  Surely  if  it  was  wicked  to 
ward  off  a  volley  of  lightning  and  thereby  escape 
conflagration  and  death,  it  must  be  still  more  wicked  to 
treat  the  lightning  so  familiarly  as  to  send  errands  by 
it,  as  by  a  boy  ;  and  therefore  Morse  and  House,  in  their 
magnetic  telegraph,  according  to  their  doctrine,  are 
now  guilty  of  keeping  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
impiety  in  good  working  order.  And  even  within  the 
last  ten  years,  when  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh, 
discovered  the  power  of  chloroform  to  suspend  con- 
sciousness, and  thereby  for  a  time  to  annihilate  pain,^ 

1  I  do  not  refer  to  Ether,  whose  aneesthetic  properties  were  discovered 
iu  this  country. 
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a  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Edinburgh  placed  upon  their  public  records  a 
resolution  denouncing  the  discovery  of  it  as  impious, 
and  its  use  as  sinful.  And  the  reason  they  gave  for  it 
was  as  miserable  as  their  dogma  was  unphilosophical 
and  unchristian.  They  said  that  God  had  declared 
that  a  woman  should  pass  into  the  holy  relationship  of 
mother  only  through  sorrow,  and  therefore  whatever 
prevented  that  sorrow,  as  chloroform  was  designed  to 
do,  evaded  the  divine  will,  and  must,  of  course,  be 
sinful ;  from  which  it  would  seem  logically  to  follow, 
that  the  more  pain  one  suffers  in  becoming  a  mother, 
the  more  well-pleasing  is  the  case  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  I  mention  these  great  historic  cases,  which  every 
intelligent  man  is  presumed  to  know,  not  so  much  for 
their  own  sakes  as  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
another  fact  generally  lost  sight  of.  While  the 
Inquisition  was  brandishing  the  terrors  of  two  worlds 
to  silence  Galileo;  while  the  government  expounders 
of  the  Scriptures  were  endeavoring  to  strangle  the 
great  science  of  geology  at  its  birth ;  while  the  Scotch 
divines  were  denouncing  the  beneficent  discoverer  of 
chloroform ;  while  the  hierarchies  of  the  church  were 
doing  these  things  on  a  national  and  world-wide  scale, 
what,  think  you,  were  meaner  bigots  doing  in  their 
narrower  spheres?  For  each  king  of  a  realm,  what 
multitudes  of  subordinate  executive  officers  and 
magistrates  there  are !  And  lo,  for  one  gigantic  St. 
Peter  at  Rome,  there  were  thousands  of  pygmy  St.. 
Peters  scattered  all  over  Christendom.  For  every 
arch-bigot,  strangling  the  birth  of  world-renovating 
truths  in  mighty  minds,  hosts  of  petty  bigots  were 
stationed  all  over  the  land,  resisting  all  progress  toward 
new  light  and  new  knowledge  in  the  common  mind ! 
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For  one  lofty  Galileo  who  was  forced  to  bow  himself  to 
the  denial  of  a  great  astronomic  truth,  iti  order  to 
escape  torture,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
common  men,  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  were  compelled 
to  deny  all  the  minor  truths,  proportionate  to  that 
sphere  of  knowledge  and  of  duties,  which  they,  the 
smaller  Galileos,  had  discovered,  in  regard  to  religion, 
to  morals,  and  to  social  life ;  so  that  doubtless  the 
world  has  suffered  even  more  from  the  grand  aggregate 
of  small  tyrannies  than  from  the  frightful  enormity  of 
great  ones.  And  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  to  death 
all  germs  and  seeds  of  new  truth,  whether  scientific  or 
social,  whether  blazing  out  from  great  minds,  or  glim- 
mering from  small  ones,  to  illuminate  their  respective 
skies,  each  bigot-smotherer  of  free  thought  had  full 
access  to  the  great  dispensary  of  hell-pains,  on  which 
they  were  empowered  to  draw  at  all  times,  and  for  any 
quantity,  free ! 

At  the  Council  of  Tours,  in  1163,  and  at  the  Council 
of  Paris,  in  1209,  all  works  on  "  Physics,"  or  Natural 
Philosophy,  were  interdicted  to  the  mt)nks  as  "sinful 
reading."  Because  Roger  Bacon,  the  greatest  light  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  tried  some  experiments,  he  was 
accused  of  practising  magic,  and  imprisoned  by  two 
popes,  Nicholas  III.  and  IV.  In  the  famous  decree  of 
March  5th,  1616,  against  the  system  of  Copernicus, 
sixty-nine  years  after  the  first  edition  of  the  De  Mevolu- 
tionihus^  it  is  called  '''falsa  ilia  doctrina  Pi/thafforica^ 
Diviyice  Scrij)tur€e  omnino  achersans^^^  "  that  false  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine,  or  system,  so  contrary  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures."  Even  at  a  later  period  Kepler's  Laws 
encountered  the  same  prohibition  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many, Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Des- 
cartes  had    a   great    work,    on    which    he    had    spent 
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many  years  of  his  life,  and  which  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  sending  to  press,  when,  in  1633,  the  news  of 
the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  passed  on  Galileo  at 
Rome,  reached  him.  He  at  once  abandoned  his  plan 
of  publication,  and  so  the  work  was  lost  to  his  contem- 
poraries, and,  except  some  fragments,  since  found,  to 
his  successors.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  significant 
event  in  the  whole  history  of  science  than  the  fact  that 
Copernicus  at  first  concealed  his  discovery  of  the  true 
solar  system  in  an  anagram,  and  that  Kepler  did  the 
same  thing  in  regard  to  his  "Laws."  They  dared  not 
trust  those  wonderful  and  divine  truths  to  the  ignorant 
and  bigoted  world;  or,  rather,  to  the  ignorant  and 
bigoted  hierarchy  which  then  governed  it.  Like  Moses 
in  the  bulrushes,  philosophic  truth  had  to  be  hidden  to 
save  it  from  destruction ;  and,  like  the  infant  Saviour, 
religious  truth  had  to  flee  into  strange  lands  to  save 
the  young  child's  life  from  the  Herods  of  bigotry.  What 
a  universal  and  spontaneous  shout  of  praise  hailed  the 
discover}'  of  the  planet  Neptune,  by  Leverrier,  in  1846, 
—  a  discovery  which  has  made  the  name  of  its  author  as 
enduring  as  the  existence  of  the  orb  he  revealed  to  an 
admiring  world !  How  dififerent,  had  Leverrier  felt 
constrained,  like  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  through  fear 
of  ecclesiastical  ignorance  and  persecution,  to  hide  his 
discovery  in  an  anagram  ! 

Now,  it  was  this  hostility,  waged  against  science  for 
centuries  by  the  priesthood  who  claimed  a  monopoly 
of  all  truth,  that  alienated  scientific  men  from  the  high, 
and  I  feel  bound  to  add,  the  paramount  claims  of  relig- 
ion. And  what  has  religion  gained  by  this  warfare? 
Nothing !  On  the  contrary,  its  opposition  to  Science  has 
been  a  long  series  of  disastrous  and  disgraceful  failures 
and  defeats.     What  vast  libraries  of  theological  hostility 
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to  the  advancement  of  science  have  gone  into  the 
"dead-letter"  office  in  the  history  of  all  Christian 
nations!  Nothing  but  Milton's  "Limbo  of  Vanity" 
would  be  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  them. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  calamity  any  less  which 
scientific  men  have  brought  upon  themselves  by  leav- 
ing out  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  sentiment  of  religion, 
from  their  investigations  and  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
Nature's  laws.  They  cannot  fail  to  see  that  God  works 
by  uniform  laws,  and  hence  their  reason  must  infer  his 
Unity.  They  must  see,  also,  that  He  works  for  good 
ends,  and  hence  the  irresistible  conclusion  in  favor  of 
his  Benevolence.  They  see  that  His  laws  are  the  same 
everywhere;  that  the  gravitation  which  sways  the 
farthest  planet  is  the  same  that  binds  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  or  brings  a  mote  to  its  surface;  and  that  the 
light  which  comes  down  from  the  remotest  nebula  holds 
common  characteristics  with  that  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  is  but  a  twin-beam,  created  by  the  same  Father ;  and 
hence  they  ought  to  infer  His  constant  presence  and 
omnipotence,  and  forever  to  feel  toward  Him  as  to 
an  all-surrounding  and  all-enveloping  Spirit  of  power 
and  love.  But  philosophers  have  been  prone  to  stop 
with  the  discovery  of  the  law,  and  to  forget  the  Law- 
maker ;  to  accept  the  gift,  and  forget  the  Giver ;  and 
their  conduct  and  their  records  sometimes  seem  to  say : 
"  Oh,  if  only  the  Deity  were  some  fossil  remain,  so  that 
Geology  could  label  him  and  place  him  in  its  Cabinet; 
or  if  only  He  were  a  leaf  of  some  extinct,  or  some 
newly-discovered  species  of  fern  or  lichen,  so  that 
Botany  could  preserve  him  in  its  hortus  siccus^  then, 
indeed,  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  possess  such  a 
memorial  of  the  All-in -All ;  but  as  he  is  only  the  AU-in- 
All,  we  may  ignore  his  existence,  and  cease. from  daily 
communion  with  him." 
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The  first  idea  which  a  philosopher,  as  a  philosopher^ 
ever  acquires,  is  the  indissoluble  connection  by  which 
cause  and  effect  are  bound  together.  Does  not  the 
same  philosophy  teach  him  that  the  present  and  the 
future  life  are  bound  together  as  indissolubly  as  any  two 
events  in  either  of  them  can  be  ? 

Do  I  not  rightly  say,  then,  that  the  greatest  Demand 
of  the  Age  is,  that  religion  and  science  should  be  recon- 
ciled, and  should  become  co-workers  for  the  blessing 
of  man  and  the  glory  of  God.  The  religious  man  must 
go  with  the  scientific  man  to  study  God  in  his  works. 
The  scientific  man  must  go  with  the  religious  man  to 
worship  God  in  his  temples.  Both  must  be  men  of 
secular  knowledge.  Both  must  be  men  of  divine  know- 
ledge. The  minister  at  God's  altar  must  be  able  to  look 
up  and  read  the  stars,  through  the  telescope  of  the 
astronomer;  and  the  astronomer,  through  the  precepts  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ, 
must  be  able  to  look  up,  not  to  the  stars  only,  but  to 
God  and  to  the  immortality  of  men.  The  Academy 
and  the  Church  must  be  but  different  apartments  can- 
opied by  the  same  dome,  —  the  all-comprehending  dome 
of  divine  Providence ! 

No  man  can  worship,  intelligently,  any  more  of  God 
than  he  knows.  A  man  cannot  worship  God  for  his 
fulness  of  wisdom  who  is  ignorant  of  the  works  in 
which  that  wisdom  has  been  displayed.  So  no  man 
can  worship  God  for  his  love  who  has  no  perception  of 
that  love  which  is  his  leading  attribute.  Just  so  far  as 
we  have  false  views  of  God,  what  better  is  our  worship 
of  Him  than  idolatry  ?  We  may  render  true  worship 
and  commit  idolatry,  in  the  same  train  of  ascriptions. 
So  far  as  our  views  of  God  are  just,  it  is  true  worship  ; 
so  far  as  they  are  false,  it  must  be  idolatry. 


1 
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And  here  let  me  recur  again  to  what  I  before  said 
respecting  the  wonderful  results  of  combining  the  sci- 
ences,—  of  forming,  as  it  were,  copartnerships  between 
them,  so  as  to  effect  grander  results  from  their  co-opera- 
tive action  tlian  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from 
their  isolated  and  solitary  power,  —  the  imponderable 
forces  with  mechanics,  for  instance,  physiology  with 
psychology,  and  chemistry  with  almost  everj'  thing.  And 
so  when  the  faculties  of  the  intellect  which  make  the 
political  economist,  are  united  to  those  sympathies  of 
the  heart  which  make  the  philanthropist,  their  combined 
power  will  scale  heights  of  human  happiness  which  no 
amount  of  human  knowledge,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
intensity  of  love  on  the  other,  would  ever  be  able  alone 
to  reach. 

How  brilliant  and  how  useful  have  been  the  results, 
when  criminal  jurisprudence  has  sought  the  aid  of 
science ;  or,  to  recur  to  my  former  illustration,  has 
entered  into  copartnership  with  it.  The  detective 
police,  with  all  their  ingenuity,  even  under  Fouch^  and 
Bonaparte,  never  had  such  flying  messengers  for  the 
pursuit  and  arrest  of  fugitive  offenders  as  is  supplied 
by  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  which  instantaneously  sta- 
tions an  anticipating  officer  in  every  city  where  a  cul- 
prit maj^  hie  for  refuge ;  which  heralds  his  crime  and 
paints  his  face,  so  that  which  way  soever  he  may  flee, 
if  he  runs  from  the  arms  of  one  police,  he  runs  into  the 
jaws  of  another!  In  how  many  scores  of  cases  has 
chemistry  tracked  out  the  poisoning  murderer,  and 
brought  crimes  to  light  which  the  criminal  thought 
were  forever  buried  in  the  grave  !  Here  human  science 
imitates  Omniscience,  or  the  All-Science,  and  even  the 
corruption  of  his  victim's  body  cannot  save  the  male- 
factor from  the  effects  of  that  analysis  which  can  detect 
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the  deadly  potion,  even  after  the  organs  themselves  are 
decayed.  In  Prussia,  a  thief  robbed  a  barrel  of  its  spe- 
cie from  a  train  of  cars,  filling  the  emptied  cask  with 
sand,  so  that  no  suspicion  should  be  excited  by  its  loss 
of  weight.  On  consultation.  Professor  Ehrenberg  sent 
to  each  of  the  stations  at  which  the  cars  had  stopped 
for  a  sample  of  the  sand  in  its  vicinity,  and  then,  by 
means  of  his  microscope,  he  identified  the  station  from 
which  the  substituted  sand  had  been  taken.  The  sta- 
tion once  ascertained,  it  was  easy  to  fasten  upon  the  cul- 
prit from  among  the  small  number  of  employees  there. 

Science  has  now  a  most  extraordinary  and  beneficent 
enterprise  in  hand  for  detecting  adulterations  in  articles 
of  food.  The  atomic  particles  of  different  edibles  or 
esculents,  as  of  wheat  or  potatoes,  for  instance,  have  a 
determinate  form,  shape  and  structure.  Each  atom  has 
a  distinctive  peculiarity,  a  family  face^  by  which  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds,  as  an  African 
can  be  distinguished  from  a  Caucasian,  or  a  Jew  from 
a  Chinese.  The  cheaper  substances,  by  which  the  more 
costly  and  valuable  can  be  adulterated,  have  their 
respective  physiognomies  also.  The  microscope  dis- 
cerns between  them  as  readily  as  a  farmer  discerns 
between  his  sheep  and  his  swine. 

The  atom  of  the  potato  starch,  —  the  cheapest,  or  one 
of  the  cheapest  substances  used  for  adulterating  flour,  — 
is  said  to  be  marked  with  a  cvobb  ;  so  that  the  moment 
the  microscope  is  applied,  all  the  particles  of  this  ingre- 
dient turn  state's  evidence  and  make  affidavit,  certify- 
ing to  the  fraud  under  their  own  signature,  "Potato 
Starch,  his  X  mark  I " 

And  such,  yea,  and  far  greater,  will  be  the  rewards 
of  power  and  blessedness  if  science  and  religion  can 
clasp  hands  in  concord,  and  while  Science  confers  power 
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Religion  will  administer  that  power  for  beneficence 
alone  ;  while  the  one  investigates  the  ascending  series 
of  Nature's  laws,  the  other  will  mount  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  discovery,  and  thus  stand  habitually  nearer 
to  the  Divine  Intelligence ;  and  while  one  adorns  with 
the  beauty  of  knowledge,  the  other  will  sanctify  with 
the  "beauty  of  holiness."  In  the  hour  of  trial  and  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  how  wretched  is  the  philosopher, 
who,  with  all  his  learning,  is  without  hope  or  trust  in 
that  Being  on  the  threshold  of  whose  judgment-seat 
he  stands ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  contemptible  is 
the  religious  teacher  whose  "  zeal  without  knowledge," 
in  matters  of  religion,  fermenting,  like  acid  and  alkali, 
with  his  positive  errors  on  questions  of  philosophy,  per- 
petually evolves  the  mephitic  gases  of  mischievous 
superstition  or  ridiculous  nonsense !  The  philosopher 
who  blasphemes  the  holy  laws  of  God  from  his  impious 
heart,  and  the  clergyman  who  blasphemes  the  sacred 
order  of  nature  from  his  ignorant  head,  are  natural 
results  of  the  unnatural  divorce  between  science  and 
religion.  Job  said  that  God  "  setteth  an  end  to  dark- 
ness." In  regard  to  some  who  undertake  to  expound 
religious  truth  from  the  pulpit,  it  would  be  happj'^  for 
the  world  if  the  "  end  "  of  their  darkness  had  yet  been 
reached.  I  trust  St.  Paul  will  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  outrageous  use  so  often  made  of  his  admonition 
to  Timothy  respecting  "  the  opposition  of  science, 
falsely  so  called ; "  for  there  has  not  been  a  true  science 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years  against  which  this  author- 
ity of  the  Apostle  has  not  been  invoked.  "  I  think 
they  are  extremely  mistaken,"  says  Martin  Luther, 
"who  imagine  the  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  nature 
to  be  of  no  use  to  religion." 

When  Solomon  says,  "  Wine  is  a  mocker,  and  strong 
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drink  is  raging,"  and  when  the  Apostle  Paul  repeatedly 
classes  *'  drunkenness  "  with  the  most  foul  and  fatal  of 
crimes,  what  conformation  of  his  texts  does  the  Chris- 
tian minister  find  in  the  sciences  of  Pathology  and 
Psychology,  which  show  alcohol  to  be  among  the  dead- 
liest of  poisons  for  the  body,  and  endowed  with  demon- 
iac power  over  the  soul ! 

And  again,  what  a  beautiful  demonstration,  that  our 
nearest  worldly  interests  are  best  promoted  by  the  per- 
formance of  our  highest  duties,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  all  public  charities  for  the  Blind,  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  for  the  Insane,  for  the  Idiotic,  save  far  more 
money  tlian  they  cost.  Wise  benevolence  is  the  sound- 
est political  economy.  Selfishness  is  loss ;  self-sacri- 
fice is  gain.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
all  these  things  [worldly  needs]  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 

Milman,  in  his  great  history  of  Christianity,  remarks 
as  follows :  "  Christianity  may  exist  in  a  certain  form 
in  a  nation  of  savages  as  well  as  in  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phers; yet  its  specific  character  will  almost  entirely 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  people  who  are  its 
votaries.  It  must  be  considered,  therefore,  in  constant 
connection  with  that  character  ;  it  will  darken  with  the 
darkness,  and  brighten  with  the  light  of  each  succeeding 
century ;  in  an  uncongenial  time  it  will  recede  so  far 
from  its  essential  nature  as  scarcely  to  retain  any  sign  of 
its  divine  original ;  it  will  advance  with  the  advance- 
ment of  human  nature,  and  keep  up  the  moral  to  the 
utmost  height  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  man." 

How  true  is  it  that  Christianity  is  made  to  shrink  or 
expand  to  fit  the  intellectual  and  moral  calibre  of  its 
disciples  ! 

"I  observed  with  astonishment," says  Humboldt,  "on 
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the  woody  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  sports  of  the 
natives,  that  the  excitement  of  electricity  by  friction 
was  known  to  these  savage  races,  who  occupy  the  very 
lowest  place  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Children  may  be 
seen  to  rub  the  dry,  flat,  and  shining  seeds  or  husks  of 
a  trailing  plant  until  they  are  able  to  attract  threads 
of  cotton  and  pieces  of  bamboo  cane.  That  which  thus 
delights  the  naked,  copper-colored  Indians,  is  calculated 
to  awaken  in  our  minds  a  deep  and  earnest  impression. 
What  a  chasm  divides  the  electric  pastime  of  the  sav- 
ages from  the  discovery  of  a  metallic  conductor,  dis- 
charging its  electric  shocks,  or  a  pile  composed  of  many 
chemically  decomposing  substances,  or  a  light-engen- 
dering, magnetic  apparatus !  In  such  a  chasm  lie  buried 
thousands  of  years  that  compose  the  history  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  mankind.*'  As  different  as 
the  subject  of  electricity  is  in  the  mind  of  Humboldt's 
Indian  child  and  in  the  mind  of  Arago  and  Faraday,  so 
different  is  Christianity  in  the  mind  of  a  barbarian 
neophyte  and  a  Christian  Sage !  Oh,  it  would  be  ten 
thousand  times  less  afflictive  to  a  pious  heart  to  hear  a 
blind  savage  attempting  to  explain  Babbage's  Calcu- 
lating Machine,  or  Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  than  to  hear 
an  ignorant  man  expounding  the  attributes  of  the  all- 
wise  and  all-beneficent  Jehovah. 

What  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  His  divine  order  in  nature 
would  be  most  influential,  not  only  in  protecting  men 
from  falling  into  new  delusions,  but  in  eliminating 
error  from  that  hotchpot  of  theologic  beliefs  which  is 
the  present  scandal  of  Christendom  !  Since  about  the 
year  1840,  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  have 
been  carried  over  to  the  delusions  of  Millerism.  It  is 
said  that  the  "  Christian  "  church  has  lost  two  thousand 
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members  in  this  way.  From  such  an  insanity,  one 
ounce  of  philosophic  brains  would  have  saved  them  all ! 

The  pagans  of  the  Caroline  Islands  do  not  believe 
that  the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  the  human  soul 
was  predestinated  before  its  existence ;  or  that  its 
future  condition  is  to  depend  at  all  upon  what  it  has 
done  or  refused  to  do  in  this  life ;  but  they  believe  that 
after  the  soul  has  left  the  body,  by  death,  and  while  it 
is  on  its  way  to  the  spirit  land,  it  is  met  by  the  good 
and  the  evil  divinities,  who  fight  for  it  and  battle  over 
it,  as  Greek  and  Trojan  battled  over  the  dead  body  of 
Patroclus;  and,  as  the  supernal  or  infernal  combatants 
chance  to  prevail,  the  soul  is  borne  away  to  Paradise 
or  to  Hades.  How  different  is  this  creed,  —  that  tlie 
eternal  fate  of  a  human  soul  is  determined  by  the 
chances  of  a  battle  for  its  possession,  carried  on 
between  rival  divinities,  after  it  has  left  the  body, 
—  from  the  belief  that  the  soul's  fate  is  determined  by 
predestination  ages  before  it  was  born  ;  and  cannot  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  ethics,  and  of  those 
universally  recognized  principles  of  honor,  and  justice, 
and  equity,  by  which  righteous  men  are  governed,  and 
by  which,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  that  God  is 
governed,  help  us  to  arbitrate  between  such  hostile 
opinions,  —  perhaps  to  suggest  a  better  faith  ? 

And  again,  this  very  j^ear  is  witnessing  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  discussions  that  ever  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  world.  An  eminent  profes- 
sor ^  in  an  English  university  has  promulgated  the 
opinion  that,  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  —  of  all  those 
stellar  worlds  that  glorify  the  realms  of  space,  —  our 
tiny  speck  of  earth  is  the  only  one  which  is  inhabited 
by    rational    and    accountable    beings.     Though    this 

1  Supposed  to  be  Dr.  Whewell,  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, thougli  the  book  is  anonymous. 
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globe,  when  compared  with  all  the  worlds  around  it,  is 
not  so  much  as  a  single  leaf  or  blade  of  grass  compared 
with  all  the  vegetation  that  beautifies  its  surface,  and 
though  an  insect  nestling  in  a  flower  might  as  well  say 
that  all  the  luxuriant  fields  and  forests  around  him  are 
a  waste  and  a  desert,  and  that  he  is  the  only  object  of 
his  Maker's  care,  yet  Dr.  Whewell  starts  off  on  his 
exterminating  career  through  the  universe,  depopula- 
ting planets,  and  suns,  and  galaxies,  sparing  only  this 
earth-monad  on  which  we  dwell.  This  theory  has 
earned  for  him  the  unenviable  nickname  of  the  "  Star- 
Smasher."  But  why  this  work  of  annihilation  ?  Why 
cover  the  universe  with  this  pall  of  darkness  and 
death  ?  I  suppose  for  no  other  reason  than  to  evade 
an  objection  to  one  of  his  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures.  If  all  worlds  are  inhabited  by  moral  agents 
like  ours,  and  if  Christ  he  a  part  of  the  Godhead,  and 
if  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  appear  in  each  world  in 
order  to  make  the  infinite  atonement  for  sin,  which 
must  precede  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul,  then,  as 
one  infinity  must  be  equal  to  another  infinity, — that  is, 
the  infinity  of  worlds  must  be  co-equal  with  the 
infinity  of  duration,  —  it  becomes  mathematically 
demonstrable  that  it  would  take  the  Saviour  an  eternity 
of  time  to  go  round  the  infinity  of  worlds,  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  worlds  could  never  be  reached  by  him 
in  order  to  be  redeemed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sad 
delay  accruing  to  the  early-fallen  but  late-redeemed 
universes.^     Hence  a  denial  that  there  is  any  sufficient 

1  Without  relying  on  the  internal  proof  of  the  work  itself,  that  Dr. 
Whewell  was  prompted  and  persuaded  to  make  desolation  of  the  whole 
universe  except  the  earth,  in  order  to  avoid  the  objection  above  suggested 
to  his  theolog^ical  scheme,  I  find,  in  a  highly  complimentary  review  of 
his  essay  in  the  September  number,  1854,  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the 
following  passage:  *'  From  beginning  to  end  may  be  seen  indications  of 
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ground  to  suppose  the  existence  of  moral  and  rational 
beings  throughout  the  stellar  immensity,  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  deplorable  specimens  which  our 
earth  has,  in  the  main,  hitherto  exhibited  !  Hence 
waste  and  desolation  everywhere  but  here  ;  while  here, 
as  we  all  know,  there  is,  to  a  vast  extent,  what  is  worse 
than  waste  and  desolation. 

Even  if  all  the  universes  of  stars  could  not  be  filled 
with  rational,  accountable,  and  immortal  beings,  to 
afford  a  theatre  of  vaster  amplitude  for  the  display  of 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  could  not  some  of 
them  be  so  filled?  Must  it  all  be  barren  and  inane? 
And  does  not  the  bare  statement  of  the  case  carry  the 
idea  that  our  heavenlj'  Father  found  tlie  creation  of  the 
race  of  Adam  so  unfortunate  an  experiment  that  he 
resolved  never  to  try  it  again  ? 

Every  one  will  see  how  close  to  atheism  this  opinion 
of  Dr.  Whewell  approaches.  After  abolishing  the  crea- 
tive benevolence  of  God  in  all  the  rest  of  His  Empire,  we 
have  only  to  abolish  it  on  this  sand-grain  of  earth,  and 
the  universe  is  reduced  to  a  contemptible  pageant ; 
atheism  reigns  supreme  over  a  morally  void  immensity  ! 
Although  the  autlior  of  tliis  opinion  is  learned,  yet  in 
this  very  work  he  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  worldly 
knowledge  ought  not  to  be  "  mixed  up"  with  matters  of 
religious  faith.  Here  is  the  seminal  principle  of  his 
giant  birth  of  error.     Hence,  as   it   seems   to  me,  he 

a  subtle  and  guarded  logic,  .  .  .  and  above  aqd  infinitely  beyond  all,  a 
reverent  regard  for  the  truths  of  a  revealed  religion,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  advance  its  interests  by  removing  what,  in  his  opinion,  many 
deem  a  serious  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  devout  Christian. 
That  stumbling-block  may  be  seen  indicated  in  the  audacious  language 
which  we  have  quoted  from  Thomas  Paine  [viz.,  '  that  the  system  of  a 
plurality  of  worlds  renders  the  Christian  faith  at  once  little  and  ridicu- 
lous.'] If  this  be  the  object,"  continues  the  reviewer,  "  which  Dr. 
Whewell  has  had  in  view,  and  who  can  doubt  it/"  etc.,  p.  2U2. 
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exhibits  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  on  record 
where  the  sore  eyes  of  theology  have  sought  to  extin- 
guish all  the  light  of  the  universe  rather  than  cure 
its  own  diseased  organs  by  the  open  remedy  of  natural 
vision. 

Not  less  disparaging  to  God's  wisdom,  though  less 
destructive  to  his  goodness,  was  the  geologic  theory, 
invented  and  put  forth  in  1839,  —  only  fifteen  years 
ago, —  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  then  common  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  with  the  demonstrations  of  geological  science. 
Dr.  Smith  conceded  so  much  to  the  science  as  to  admit 
that  our  globe  had  existed  for  countless  ages,  and  had 
been  inhabited  by  various  races  of  animals,  before 
Adam  was  created ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion,—  according  to  which  sun,  moon,  stars,  plants, 
animals,  and  man  himself,  were  created  not  quite  six 
thousand  years  ago,  and  all  within  the  compass  of  six 
diurnal  days,  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  —  he  maintained 
that  somewhere,  perhaps  in  some  central  province  of 
Asia,  —  no  one  knows  its  latitude  or  longitude,  and  no 
geography  or  geology  has  discovered  any  trace  of  it,  — 
there  is  a  spot,  some  "  ten  miles  square,"  like  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where,  while  all  outside  of  it,  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  "was  life  and  light,  there 
reigned  for  a  time  only  death  and  darkness  amid  the 
welterings  of  a  chaotic  sea ;  and  which,  at  the  divine 
command,  was  penetrated  by  light,  and  occupied  by  dry 
land,  and,  ultimately,  ere  the  end  of  the  creative  week, 
became  a  centre  in  which  certain  plants  and  animals, 
and  finally  man  himself,  were  created."  Now  what  a 
disgraceful  instance  is  this  of  the  tendency  with  which 
theological  preconceptions  are  held,  in  defiance  of  phil- 
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osophical  truth  !  To  suppose  that  while  all  the  geologi- 
cal eras,  one  after  another,  were  passing  through  their 
immense  cycles,  and  while  all  the  rest  of  the  earth  was 
advancing  to  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  residence  of 
man,  a  little  ^^  preserve "  of  chaos,  somewhere,  should 
be  carefully  fenced  in  and  choicely  kept,  until  six 
thousand  years  ago,  when  the  work  was  there  done  in 
six  days  which  it  had  elsewhere  occupied  countless 
ages  to  perfect ;  and  that  Moses  knew  all  about  this  six 
days'  work,  but  did  not  know  the  other ;  or  if  he  did 
know  about  it,  kept  his  knowledge  to  himself !  How 
efficacious  would  be  the  union  and  co-operation  of  true 
religion  and  true  science  in  preventing  such  records  of 
shame  from  being  inscribed  on  the  pages  of  history  ! 

Everybody  knows  the  effect  of  continued  inter-mar- 
riages among  persons  related  by  consanguinity.  The 
cognate  blood,  unenriched  and  unstimulated  from  other 
fountains,  soon  breeds  weakness,  disease,  and  imbecility. 
Just  so  it  is  with  a  sect  that  shuts  out  truth  because  it 
was  not  embraced  in  the  scheme  of  its  founders.  The 
ideas  of  such  a  sect  have  no  alternative  for  their  contin- 
ued existence  but  to  breed  in  and  in^  and  this,  by  a 
psychological  law  as  immutable  as  the  physiological, 
soon  begets  a  progeny  of  faith  erroneous,  absurd, 
imbecile  and  idiotic. 

But  how  can  we  woo  Religion  to  wed  Science  ?  How 
can  we  reconcile  Science,  so  long  estranged,  and  now  I 
fear,  more  estranged  than  ever,  to  espouse  Religion,  and 
thus  to  accept  the  only  bridegroom  that  is  worthy  of 
her  queenly  beauty  and  her  magnificent  dowry  ?  —  nup- 
tials at  which  the  Son  of  God  himself  might  rejoice  to  be 
present,  and  the  splendor  of  whose  celebration  would 
compel  those  who  live  by  the  way-sides  and  hedges'  of 
error  to  come  to  the  marriao^e  feast. 
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I  answer,  Science  is  not  sectarian.  It  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  any  segment  of  the  circle  of  philosophic 
truth,  but  seeks  to  embrace  the  entire  circumference. 
At  the  present  day,  a  bigot  in  science  cannot  live.  Its 
pure  empyrean  air  either  exorcises  the  demon  of 
bigotry  out  of  him,  or  sends  him  and  it  after  the  swine  of 
the  Gadarenes,  to  be  choked  in  the  sea  of  oblivion. 
Let  any  man  at  this  time,  in  any  scientific  body  or 
association  in  Christendom,  defend  any  dogma  on  the 
authority  of  his  government,  or  by  any  decree  of  old 
council,  or  assembly  or  sanhedrim,  against  the  facts  of 
observation  and  the  results  of  experiment,  and  he  is 
considered  as  blaspheming  against  the  *^  higher  law," 
and  his  words  accounted  as  ^^  vain  babbling.*'  He  can- 
not be  heard  to  set  up  theory  against  fact,  authority 
against  experience,  or  a  tradition  of  a  thousand  years 
against  the  demonstration  of  yesterday.  The  only 
religion,  therefore,  with  which  science  will  freely  and 
rejoicingly  consent  to  live  and  work,  is  an  unsectarian 
religion.  Any  other  union  is  forced  and  unnatural,  in- 
volving discord,  dishonest  compliances,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  progress  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  In  fine,  any 
other  union  is  not  wedlock,  but  concubinage  only. 
Science  has  no  creed  or  articles  of  faith  which  a  man 
must  subscribe  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  enroll  his 
name  as  her  follower,  and  to  offer  his  acceptable  contri- 
butions at  her  shrine.  Science  welcomes  all  new  truth, 
all  honest  lovers  of  truth,  and  all  honest  inquirers  after 
truth  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come ;  and  the 
recommendation  of  her  votaries  is,  not  that  they  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  school  of  Werner  or  Hutton, 
of  Newton  or  Laplace,  but  that  they  have  not.  The 
great  book  of  Nature  is  her  Bible.  Devoutly  she 
believes  in  that.   "  'Tis  elder  scripture,  writ  by  God's 
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own  hand/'  and  she  suffers  no  one  to  shut  it  up,  in 
order  that  he  may  open  in  its  stead  some  philosophy 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  or  substitute  for  it  some  cosmogony 
of  the  heathen.  And  therefore  science  demands  of  re- 
ligion that  she,  too,  shall  love  truth  supremely ;  not 
Talmuds,  not  acts  of  Parliament,  or  decrees  of  Councils 
or  Synods  ;  and  that  she  shall  subject  the  old  interpre- 
tation to  every  new  test  which  the  continual  evolution 
or  unrolling  of  God's  providence  shall  supply. 

Science  is  the  interpreter  of  Nature.  It  reverently 
inquires ;  it  listens  to  know ;  it  seeks ;  it  knocks  to 
obtain  communication;  and  then  all  that  it  does  is 
reverently  to  record  Nature's  processes,  and  accept 
them  as  true.  And  it  demands  that  religion  shall  pro- 
ceed on  similar  exegetical  principles.  And  therefore, 
when  Religion  says  she  has  a  revelation  from  God,  which 
revelation  is  recorded  in  a  book  called  the  Bible,  and 
that  that  book  is  therefore  the  very  speech  and  utter- 
ance of  God,  and  whenever  read  it  is  the  same  as 
though  God  himself  were  present  and  speaking  its  very 
words;  and  when  God  thus  rises  to  speak  from  this 
own  book,  whether  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  or  the 
church,  Science  proclaims  that  it  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent, but  impious,  for  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  to 
rush  forward  and  push  Him,  —  Jehovah,  —  aside,  and 
then  read  some  government-prepared  or  man-prepared 
articles,  as  containing  a  better  announcement  of  God's 
will,  a  superior  exposition  of  His  attributes  than  He,  the 
all-wise,  was  himself  about  to  announce  ;  when,  too, 
perhaps,  the  cardinal  words  of  the  substitute  are  no- 
where to  be  found  in  the  original  !  How  can  science 
ever  coalesce  and  co-operate  with  any  such  form  of 
religion  as  that,  which  repudiates  its  own  chose u  and 
sovereign  authority,  vetoes  its  acknowledged  Law-giver, 
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and  forges  a  code  of  its  own,  which  it  attempts  to  pass 
off  in  the  very  presence,  and  to  the  very  Being  who, 
having  issued  the  original,  must  know  the  counterfeit? 
Such  science  must  shun  the  presence  of  such  religion, 
whether  in  the  same  mind,  in  the  same  institution,  or 
in  the  same  community.  Neither  in  philosophic  labora- 
tory nor  in  Christian  temple  can  they  work  together. 
What  a  wonderful  fact  it  is,  that  almost  continually 
since  the  Dark  Ages  as  we  with  self-glorification  call 
them,  men  have  been  striving  to  find  Reason  in  heathen 
theologies,  but  to  exclude  it  from  Christian  theology  ! 
And  furthermore,  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  axioms  of 
science  at  the  present  day,  never  to  commit  itself,  on 
any  doubtful  or  disputable  questions,  by  a  set  form  of 
words.  It  deals  in  unqualified  statement  only  in  regard 
to  the  universally  acknowledged;  but  always  uses 
hypotheses  or  subjunctives  for  what  is  questionable, 
or  even  gravely  questioned.  For,  when  any  being  less 
than  omniscient  binds  himself  to  verbal  article  or 
dogma,  he  thereby  turns  language,  which  should  be  his 
instrument,  into  an  iron  incasement  for  imprisoning  his 
soul ;  as  though,  having  ceased  to  grow,  its  garments 
should  be  non-elastic  with  a  close  fit;  or,  rather,  as 
though,  being  dead,  it  were  meet  that  it  should  be 
buried.  Should  a  mind  which  has  thus  walled  itself  iii 
by  a  form  of  words,  strike  by  chance  a  new  vein  of 
truth,  it  may  work  that  vein  outward  until  it  reaches 
the  barrier  set  up  by  its  own  creed ;  but  at  that  point 
it  must  stop,  and  all  truth  lying  beyond  that  point  in 
that  direction,  though  reaching  outward  to  infinity, 
must  be  abandoned,  because  it  conflicts,  not  with  truth, 
for  truth  never  conflicts  with  truth,  but  with  what  has 
been  prejudged  to  be  true.  He  must  turn  back, 
therefore,  and  relinquish   it   all.     Again,  perhaps,  an 
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earnest,  investigating  soul  strikes  another  lode  of  truth, 
trending  in  another  direction  ;  but  soon  the  old  barrier 
lies  across  its  course,  and  again  he  must  abandon  all 
the  treasures  of  discovery  now  lying  within  his  grasp, 
and  retire  to  poverty  and  darkness  in  the  centre  of  his 
self-built  dungeon.  And  so,  in  whatever  direction  the 
love  of  truth  and  the  freedom  of  thought  may  prompt 
exploration,  the  man  who  has  tethered  his  mind  by  a 
form  of  words  may  go  to  the  end  of  his  line ;  but  all 
the  glorious  universe  of  truth  which  lies  beyond,  he 
must  forego  and  deny.  Hence  every  bigot,  every  man 
who  binds  himself  by  a  form  of  words,  inflicts  upon 
himself  a  punishment  like  that  which  tyrants  once 
inflicted  upon  rebels,  whose  bodies  they  sewed  up  in 
green  hides  and  rolled  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  where  the 
shrinking  of  the  hides  squeezed  the  victim  to  death. 
What  myriads  of  souls  has  bigotry  thus  squeezed  to 
death ! 

On  the  monument  of  the  elder  Herschel,  at  Upton, 
it  is  inscribed,  "  coelorum  perrupit  claustra  ;  "  he  broke 
through  the  barriers  of  the  skies;  —  he  transcended 
those  boundaries  with  which  former  astronomers  had, 
as  it  were,  fenced  in  the  heavens,  and  thus  became  the 
Columbus  of  the  skies,  exploring  oceans  of  space  before 
untraversed,  and  revealing  stellar  systems  before 
unknown.  Had  he  and  his  followers  kept  themselves 
within  the  old  creed,  all  the  utilities,  the  wonders,  and 
the  glories  of  modern  astronomy  would  now  be  a  non- 
entity to  man !  It  is  so  of  all  truth ;  emphatically  so 
of  those  religious  truths  which  are  connected  with 
science. 

Now  this  self-inflicted  imprisonment,  this  self-choking, 
is  the  very  degradation  and  thraldom  from  which 
science,  after  centuries  of  struggle,  has  at  last  become 
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emancipate,  so  that  it  now  walks  with  Nature  as  Enoch 
walked  with  God.  How,  then,  can  it  repudiate  its 
glorious  spiritual  freedom,  and  voluntarily  put  fetters 
upon  its  limbs?  How  can  it  coalesce  and  co-operate 
with  any  form  of  religion  that  still  hugs  its  chains ; 
that  is  ostentatious,  even,  of  the  wounds  they  have  cut 
into  its  flesh,  and  would  have  its  name  articulated  by 
their  clanking?  But  science  will  love  to  form  closest 
and  most  inseparable  union  with  a  religion  that  spurns 
all  error,  however  time-hallowed,  that  aspires  after  all 
truth,  whatever  Pharisee,  or  Sadducee,  or  high-priest 
may  discover  it.  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
all  the  analogies  of  nature,  it  cannot  be  but  that  such 
science,  joining  hand  and  heart  with  such  religion,  will, 
by  their  combined,  and  therefore  multiplied  forces, 
enrich  mankind  with  grander  discoveries,  pour  new 
light  upon  the  heavenward  path  of  duty,  and  supply 
stronger  and  nobler  motives  to  live  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God.  If  I  may  use  a  former  illustration  for  a 
new  purpose,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  the 
telescope  bringing  down  the  will  of  God  from  heaven 
and  making  one  grand  picture  of  that  will  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  men  upon  earth  ;  and  then  each 
well-educated  mind  and  pure  heart  will  be  a  microscope, 
whose  lens,  applied  to  that  part  of  the  picture  which 
embraces  one's  own  condition  and  relations,  will  so 
wonderfully  magnify  every  object  in  it  as  to  make  the 
path  of  duty  and  of  happiness  radiant  with  both 
heavenly  and  earthly  light.  Let  Science  and  Religion, 
then,  come  together;  let  them  be  united  in  holy  banns, 
to  be  separated  nevermore  ;  and  may  Antioch  College 
perform  her  part  of  this  glorious  work  I 
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Young  Ladies  and   Gentlemen   of    the   Graduating 
Class  : 

This  will  be  a  memorable  day  in  your  recollections 
and  in  mine,  and  in  those  of  all  the  friends  of  Antioch 
College.  It  is  the  first  "  Commencement  Day  "  of  our 
Institution.  Four  years  ago,  this  College  opened  with 
no  Undergraduate  Class  higher  than  the  Freshman,  and 
some  of  you  were  those  Freshmen.  To-day,  therefore, 
finishes  your  academic  career,  and  ushers  you  into  that 
ampler  sphere  of  honor  and  duty  we  call  the  "  World." 
Hence  to  you,  this  must  be  a  day  full  of  tender  recollec- 
tions ;  full  of  inspiring  anticipations.  The  great  past 
and  the  greater  future  are  struggling  for  mastery  in 
your  bosoms,  and  are  heaving  them  with  contending 
emotions.  Even  now,  I  imagine  that  you  hear  the 
trumpet  of  the  battle  of  life  sounding  in  your  ears, 
and  the  voice  of  destiny  summoning  you  to  deeds  of 
honor  and  usefulness,  such  as  will  make  your  Alma 
Mater^ — your  Nursing  Mother,  —  rejoice  to  call  you 
her  First-born. 

In  conferring  upon  a  graduating  class  the  honors  of 

a  College  Degree,  and  in  certifying  that  fact  by  the 

testimonial  of  a  College  Diploma,  it  is  a  well-established 

custom  that  the  person  standing  in  my  place  should 

make   an   Address   to   those   standing    in    yours.     In 
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addition  to  this,  I  have  been  specially  requested  by  you 
to  comply  with  this  time-honored  usage.     As  you  have 
so  long  and  so  faithfully  complied  with  my  requests,  I 
•do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disregard  yours. 

On  an  occasion  like  the  present,  —  which,  in  the 
history  of  any  Institution,  can  never  happen  but  once, 
—  I  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  what  seems  to  me  the 
most  important  relation  which  can  exist  between  a 
College  and  the  Public.     It  is  this  : 

What,  in  point  of  Moral  Conduct  and  Character,  has 
the  public,  —  the  community  at  large, — a  right  to 
expect  from  College  Graduates  ? 

Or,  in  different  terms  though  identical  in  substance. 
What  has  the  public,  or  community  at  large,  a  right  to 
expect  of  College  Faculties  in  regard  to  the  Moral 
Conduct  and  Character  of  those  upon  whom  they 
bestow  the  dignities  and  prerogatives  of  an  Academic 
Degree  ? 

In  this  question,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  our 
conduct  as  a  Faculty,  and  your  supposed  character  as 
Alumni  of  this  College,  are  involved. 

What  the  literary  and  scientific  character  of  graduates 
ought  to  be  has  been  abundantly  discussed.  The 
present  topic  involves  considerations  of  a  far  higher 
order. 

A  Diploma  is  a  letter  of  credit  addressed,  not  to  an 
individual,  but  to  the  world.  It  purports  to  say,  and 
it  does,  virtually  if  not  expressly,  say  that  its  bearer 
has  enjoyed  su])erior  advantages,  and  therefore  that  he 
is  qualified  to  perform  duties  and  to  fill  places  of  honor 
and  trust,  in  some  good  degree  proportionate  to  the 
advantages  he  lias  enjt)yed.  Hence  it  is  plainly  a 
certificate  of  educational  pre-eminence.  It  seems  to 
nie    equally    clear,    that   it   also    imports    good     moral 
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conduct  and  a  high  moral,  character.  Any  interpreta- 
tion that  would  allow  a  College  Faculty  to  give  this 
letter  of  credit  to  one  profligate  member  in  a  class  of 
fifty ^  would  allow  them  to  give  it  to  fifty  profligate 
members,  —  that  is,  to  a  whole  class  of  profligates. 
If,  by  universal  consent,  the  Diploma  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  bearer's  superior  attainments,  —  liable 
of  course  to  be  rebutted  by  self-displays  of  ignorance, 
—  then  there  is  still  stronger  reason  why  it  should  be 
presumptive  evidence  of  good  habits,  of  sobriety  and 
exemplariness  of  life.  This  should  be  so  because  the 
evils  of  vice  are  infinitely  greater  than  the  evils  of 
ignorance.  The  plague  of  Egyptian  darkness  was  bad 
enough,  but  the  plague  of  the  frogs  and  the  lice  and 
the  murrain  and  the  blood  and  the  pestilence  was  a 
thousand  times  worse.  Ignorance  is  a  feeble  accomplice 
or  coadjutor  with  vice,  in  tormenting  the  world.  They 
make  a  partnership,  which,  as  the  enemy  of  mankind, 
is  comparatively  powerless  and  contemptible.  But  an 
alliance  between  knowledge  and  vice  dazzles,  intoxicates, 
overwhelms  with  a  Red  Sea  of  ruin.  When  ignorance 
and  vice  league  together,  their  most  conspicuous 
products  are  —  ridiculousness  and  nonsense.  When 
talent  and  vice  confederate,  they  lead  a  third  part  of 
the  stars  of  heaven  after  them  to  perdition.  If  we 
must  have  the  monkey's  mischief,  it  is  fortunate  that 
he  has  only  a  monkey's  brains  with  which  to  invent  it. 
The  martial  spirit  of  a  tiger  is  bad  enough,  —  for,  after 
man,  I  suppose  the  tiger  to  be  the  greatest  military 
character  in  all  zoology,  —  but  if  we  must  liave  the 
tiger's  military  proclivities,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  not 
have  Napoleon's  intellect  to  direct  them.  A  College 
had  a  thousand  times  better  indorse  a  score  of  dunces 
as  learned   than    one   villain    as    trustworthy.     It    is 
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suflSciently  calamitous  to  have  a  crawling,  snail-paced 
reptile  in  the  shape  of  a  man ;  —  one  who,  though 
venomous,  is  incapable  of  scattering  his  venom  wide 
and  far ;  but  to  give  the  wings  of  Education  to  such  a 
monster  and  turn  him  into  a  Flying  Dragon,  and 
accredit  him  to  go  over  the  earth  and  make  ruin 
common,  —  this  would  seem  to  be  the  appropriate 
function  of  Pandemonium  and  the  Underworld,  but 
not  of  Colleges. 

Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  an  official  responsibility 
attaches  to  the  Faculties  of  Colleges  for  the  moral 
character  of  those  on  whom  they  confer  the  honors  of 
a  degree  ?  It  may,  perhaps,  show  a  very  charitable  and 
forgiving  spirit  towards  a  villain  who  has  paid  all  his 
College  bills,  to  give  him  a  Diploma ;  but  is  it  charitable 
towards  the  future  victims  of  his  villany,  whose  confi- 
dence may  be  won  through  the  persuasiveness  of  that 
very  recommendation?  In  pecuniary  matters,  the  laws 
of  the  land  provide  that  whoever  volunteers  to  become 
sponsor  for  another's  moneyed  credit  beforehand,  shall 
be  responsible  for  his  payments  afterwards.  A  recom- 
mendation of  solvency  is  held  to  be  a  warranty  of  it. 
It  obliges  its  author  to  make  good  whatever  losses  are 
fairly  chargeable  to  the  credit  it  obtained.  It  is  an 
antecedent  suretyship  or  guaranty,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  world  would  be  greatly  restricted,  the  enterprise 
of  upriglit  and  intelligent  young  men  would  be 
grievously  crippled,  were  the  indorsers  of  pecuniary 
ability  to  be  absolved  from  pecuniary  liability.  But 
why  should  the  precious  and  enduring  interests  of 
morality  be  estimated  at  a  less  value  or  protected  by 
less  stringent  guaranties  than  the  comniodities  of  the 
market-place  ?  If  a  seller  who  has  been  defrauded  by 
an  accredited  purchaser  may  legally  reimburse  himself 
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from  the  indorser's  pockets,  why  should  the  character 
of  a  College  Faculty  escape  rebuke,  when  a  family  or 
a  community  has  its  peace  or  its  happiness  invaded  by 
one  who  bears  a  Diploma  of  honorable  graduation  fresh 
from  its  hands?  If  a  pecuniary  mulct  punishes  the 
one,  why  not  a  general  outcry  of  condemnation  the 
other  ? 

It  is  a  momentous  fact  that  the  Faculties  of  the 
Colleges  in  this  country  are  stationed  at  the  door  of 
the  three  learned  professions,  and  at  the  entrance, 
indeed,  of  all  the  great  avenues  to  posts  of  honor  and 
emolument  which  life  offers  to  men.  They  are  there- 
fore bound  to  see  that  no  one  crosses  the  threshold  of 
their  sanctuary  to  enter  any  of  these  walks  of  profit 
and  renown  who  is  addicted  to  low  and  mean  associa- 
tions, or  branded  with  the  stigma  of  any  flagrant  vice 
or  misconduct;  and  those  are  the  enemies  of  mankind, 
—  not  of  contemporaries  only  but  of  posterity, — who, 
because  of  parentage,  or  wealth,  or  private  friendship, 
or  any  other  sinister  motive  whatever,  place  the  official 
seal  of  their  approval  upon  dissolute,  or  profligate,  or 
intemperate  characters.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Mint  dares  not  send  out  a  single  piece  of  base  coin 
stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  the 
government ;  for  he  well  knows  that  his  forgery  of  a 
dime  would  cost  him  his  official  head.  How,  then,  can 
a  College  Faculty  give  currency  to  spurious  characters 
without  incurring  common  reprobation  ?  How  pollute 
their  seal  of  honor  by  using  it  to  stamp  impurity  with 
the  emblems  of  virtue?  How  pour  the  chrism  of 
education  upon  the  head  of  full-blown  depravity  ? 

The  thesis,  then,  which  I  submit  is  this :  A  vicious 
young  man  is  unworthy  tlie  prerogatives  of  a  College 
education  and  the  honors  of  a  College  diploma.     With 
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my  consent,  he  never  shall  have  them.  Whenever  or 
wherever  brought  into  the  relation  of  College  teacher 
to  such  a  young  man,  I  will  provoke  a  divine  and  fatal 
quarrel  with  him  ;  — divine  in  its  moral  origin,  fatal  to 
his  hopes  of  graduation.  Would  any  one  dispute  tlie 
soundness  of  this  doctrine  in  regard  to  an  abandoned 
young  woman  ?  Why  then,  in  regard  to  an  abandoned 
young  man  whose  scope  and  power  of  harm-doing  is  so 
much  greater  ?  As  education,  aye,  even  the  reputation 
of  an  education,  is  a  passport  to  influential  stations  in 
society,  not  even  that  reputation  should  be  bestowed 
upon  a  vicious  object.  Let  no  association  of  ideas 
derived  from  a  man's  literary  or  local  antecedents  give 
him  facilities  for  gaining  admission  into  circles  he 
otherwise  might  never  debase,  or  add  weight  to  an  evil 
example,  without  whose  influence  he  otherwise  might 
never  beguile. 

A  College  is  a  place  where  character  is  developed 
with  fearful  rapidity.  Seeds  which  might  never,'or  not 
for  years,  have  germinated  at  home,  spring  into  sudden 
vittdity  and  shoot  up  with  amazing  luxuriance  when 
brought  within  the  actinic  influence  of  numbers  and  of 
institutional  excitements.  This  explains  why  a  College 
government  has  a  far  more  arduous  task  with  each  of 
its  numerous  pupils  than  a  parent  with  each  of  his 
small  number  of  children.  And  hence,  not  merely  the 
expediency  but  the  necessity  for  stronger  antidotes  and 
curatives  than  would  suffice  for  domestic  government. 

In  an  humble  condition,  a  young  man  may  have 
principle  or  prudence  enough  to  restrain  him  within  the 
paths  of  rectitude.  But  if  he  desires  to  qualify  him« 
self  for  wider  fields  of  honorable  activity,  and  therefore 
seeks  to  master  the  literature  that  makes  a  scholar,  and 
the  science  that  makes  a  philosoplier,  and  the  laws  and 
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histories  and  economies  that  make  a  statesman,  and  if 
he  thereby  emerges  from  that  humble  sphere  where  the 
temptations  are  few  and  the  ordinary  supports  of 
rectitude  sufficient,  and  ascends  into  the  region  of 
great  passions  and  great  ambitions,  where  Fame  waves 
her  glittering  prizes  before  his  eyes,  and  Pride  and 
Hope  thrill  him  with  their  magnificent  promises,  and 
even  a  dim  phantom  of  Failure  stings  him  to  madness ; 
then,  if  he  has  not  Moral  Principle  for  his  pole-star,  if 
he  is  not  inwardly  sworn  to  an  obedience  to  all  the 
Divine  Laws,  he  is  a  man  predestined  to  perdition. 
Fate  has  already  prepared  her  revenges  for  him.  He 
falls  like  Lucifer  son  of  the  morning,  and  every  beholder 
mourns  that  loftiness  of  his  ascent  whence  sinful 
gravitations  only  plunge  him  into  a  deeper  gulf  of 
infamy.  When,  therefore,  a  youth  first  goes  to  College 
from  the  quiet  circle  and  narrow  horizon  of  home,  and 
enters  upon  scenes  beset  with  thick  temptations, — 
where  bodily  appetites  may  find  illicit  indulgence  and 
the  soul's  perversities  may  prompt  to  unhallowed 
speculations;  where  the  rights  of  thought  are  in  danger 
of  being  practically  translated  into  the  rights  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  corollaries  drawn  from  Free-agency  shall 
be  Free-license;  —  then,  oh!  how  much  he  needs,  and 
happy,  thrice  happy  if  he  finds  some  ever-wakeful 
guardian  and  counsellor  who  can  outbalance  his 
present  seducements  to  ruin  by  his  yearnings  after 
future  honor  and  usefulness,  and  who,  when  the 
tempting  Satans  stand  by  his  side,  can  teach  him  to 
wield  the  sword  of  Michael  for  their  smiting. 

Hence  it  is  the  dut}-  of  every  teacher  to  explain  to 
the  pupils  under  his  care, — just  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
they  are  able  to  understand  him,  —  the  universally 
acknowledged  plan  on  which  a  human  being  is  con- 
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structed.  Man  was  made  to  be  good ;  —  if  good  to  be 
happy,  if  not  good  to  be  niisenible,  — just  as  much  as  a 
swan's  feet  were  made  for  swimming  or  a  lark's  wings 
for  soaring.  Every  man  has  an  animal  nature,  a  lower 
tier  of  endowments,  adapted  to  subordinate  uses  and 
gratifications.  But  all  gratifications  of  this  class  are 
limited  in  their  extent  and  short  in  their  duration,  and 
the  universal  law  by  which  they  are  governed  is  that 
over-indulgence  produces  under-enjoyment.  .As  we  rise 
to  the  second  order  of  faculties, —  the  intellectual, —  the 
circuit  or  amplitude  of  gratifications  is  enlarged,  their 
duration  is  prolonged,  and  the  exquisiteness  of  enjoy- 
ment is  enhanced.  But  it  is  only  when  a  man  becomes 
conscious  of  his  divine  capabilities ;  it  is  only  when  his 
moral  and  religious  nature  awakens  or  is  awakened  into 
activity  that  the  area  of  his  delights  expands  into 
boundlessness,  that  those  delights  become  coextensive 
with  eternity  and  brim  to  overflowing  his  ever-increas- 
ing capacities  of  rapture  and  ecstasy.  Hence  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  taught  to  a  young  man  is,  that 
though  he  were  possessed  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
he  cannot  afford  to  be  an  inebriate  and  a  glutton, 
because  each  present  excess  extinguishes  a  thousand 
future  enjoyments.  He  is  like  one  who  has  been  in- 
vited to  a  banquet  of  tlie  gods,  but  stops  to  gorge  him- 
self at  a  subterranean  cook-shop  on  the  way.  Such  a 
man  might  as  well  roll  a  hot  iron  over  his  tongue, 
cauterizing  all  its  papUlce^  and  then  complain  that  he 
has  lost  all  the  normal  zests  of  the  palate.  It  is  a 
universal  law  that  the  plucking  of  a  flower  is  tho 
destruction  of  the  fruit.  The  future  is  to  be  just  as 
present  as  the  present  now  is.  Day  for  day,  and  hour 
for  hour,  the  future  will  be  worth  more  when  it  comes, 
than  the  present  is  now  worth  ;   because  we  shall  then 
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possess  greater  capacities  of  happiness  and  greater  sus- 
ceptibilities of  pain  than  we  now  possess.  So  no  man 
can  afford  to  be  a  sensualist ;  for  he  exchanges  nectar 
and  ambrosia  for  garbage.  Such  is  our  constitution, 
that  even  for  every  bodily  gratification,  the  last  refine- 
ment of  zest,  the  keenest  edge  of  delight,  is  always 
derived  from  the  soul's  innocence  and  purity.  Nay,  a 
man  cannot  afford  to  be  a  philosopher,  or  an  orator,  or 
a  poet,  merely ;  for  the  highest  achievements  of  talent 
and  genius, — language,  poetry,  art,  mathematics, — 
grand  and  enrapturing  as  they  now  seem  to  us,  are 
only  the  tuning  of  the  instruments  with  which  the 
many-voiced  orchestra  of  the  soul  shall  hereafter  peal 
its  Jubilate,  A  great  intellect  without  morals  and  re- 
ligion, is  but  the  torso  of  a  Hercules. 

I  may  be  charged  with  entertaining  a  poetic  idea  of 
a  College  student.  Even  if  so,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
prove  that  it  relates  to  didactic  poetry  rather  than  to 
romantic.  The  natural  distinction  is  immense  between 
the  student  and  the  worldling.  The  student  sets  things 
in  the  mind,  — within.  The  worldling  sets  or  establishes 
things  outside  of  the  mind, — without.  The  latter 
labors  directly  for  material  treasure ;  the  former 
for  immaterial.  The  one  gathers  of  the  perishable 
earth  for  the  perishable  body;  the  other,  of  the 
imperishable  elements  of  the  universe  for  the  imperish- 
able soul.  Lands,  goods,  gold,  are  the  pursuit  of 
the  one ;  ideas,  truth,  beauty,  of  the  other.  The 
one  ministers  to  the  senses  and  passions  as  if  they 
were  sovereign  ;  in  the  other,  all  the  senses  and  pas- 
sions minister  to  the  sovereign  soul.  Hence,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  the  student  agrees  to  forego  all 
gratifications  incompatible  with  the  soul's  aspirings 
after  excellence.     The  paths  of  the  two  diverge  at   a 
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large  angle,  and  they  go  different  ways  to  pay  their 
worship  in  different  temples  to  different  divinities. 
In  the  worldling's  sphere  of  business  or  ambition,  all 
is  tumultuous,  competitive,  grasping  and  counter- 
grasping; —  like  drowning  men,  grappling  and  strug- 
gling, each  to  keep  his  own  head  above  the  waters, 
till,  oftentimes,  all  sink  together.  In  the  student's 
sphere  there  is  activity  without  strife  ;  there  is  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  which  makes  no  one  poor;  there  is 
all  the  prowess  and  the  triumph  of  conquest,  with  none 
of  the  miseries  or  humiliations  of  captivity.  And  these 
things  are  necessarily  so,  because  in  whatever  pertains 
to  earthly  goods,  there  is  a  limit  to  quantity  and  an 
exclusi veness  of  ownership.  Even  justice  often  seems  but 
little  more  than  organized  selfishness ;  —  as  that  is  yours, 
because  this  is  mine.  If  I  possess  gold,  or  diamonds,  or 
pearl,  they  are  mine  alone,  and  your  crossing  my  thresh- 
old to  obtain  them  is  trespass,  or  theft,  or  robbery.  If 
I  gather  luxuries  in  a  foreign  land,  they  must  sail  to  my 
port,  be  brought  to  my  city  for  my  house,  to  enrich  my 
table,  or  wardrobe,  or  equipage.  Not  so  in  the  polity 
or  jurisprudence  of  the  soul.  A  beautiful  thought 
thrills  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  with  one  electric 
sweep,  and  every  body  is  its  rejoicing  owner.  A  new 
discovery  in  Nature's  laws  gives  winged  velocity  to 
every  foot  and  puts  a  Titan's  strength  in  every  arm. 
When  Fulton  and  his  successors  applied  the  power  of 
steam  to  locomotion,  did  not  we,  who,  in  our  power  to 
traverse  ocean  and  land,  went  to  bed  pygmies,  wake  up 
giants  ?  Faust  and  Gutenberg  bequeathed  to  all  the 
art  of  embalming  thought  for  immortality,  and  by  a 
process  stronger  than  any  legal  entailment  made  all 
men  heirs  of  unspeakable  wealth  forever.  Before 
Morse  discovered  tlie   telegraph,  I   could  think  of  my 
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distant  friend  and  bemoan  our  ignorance  of  each  other's 
condition.  Now,  though  he  be  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles,  I  can  converse  with  him  tSte-d-tSte^ 
across  a  continent  as  across  a  dinner-table.  When 
Lord  Rosse  constructed  his  six-foot  telescope,  he  en- 
larged the  pupil  of  the  human  eye  to  the  same  diameter, 
revealing  the  wealth  of  immensity  and  enrapturing  us 
with  so  much  more  of  the  vision  and  glory  of  the 
regalia  of  God.  In  fine,  the  student  does  not  deal  with 
limited  quantities  and  meagre  possessions;  for  he  is  a 
citizen  of  that  nobler  Republic  to  which  the  richest 
Cubas  and  Central  Americas  are  continually  "  annexed," 
without  the  meannesses,  the  piracies  and  the  infamies 
of  the  freebooter.  Dr.  Kane  achieving  knowledge  for 
all  mankind,  and  not  Capt.  Kidd  pirating  for  himself,  is 
his  exemplar.  It  is  so  even  more  emphatically  in  the 
subjective  world  of  mind.  A  new  spiritual  or  didactic 
philosophy,  or  a  new  poem,  beautiful  with  pearl-colored 
words  and  weighty  with  ingots  of  thouglit,  shines  into 
all  men's  hearts  like  a  new  unveiling  of  the  face  of  God. 
It  feeds  adoration  as  fuel  feeds  fire,  and  both  author  and 
reader  ar»  exalted  towards  the  excellency  they  adore. 

A  young  man  of  fair  intelligence  and  an  uncorrupted 
heart  cannot  have  been  in  a  College  class  for  a  single 
year  without  perceiving  that  he  has  crossed  a  boundary 
line  and  entered  a  new  realm  ;  —  the  realm  of  thoughts 
instead  of  the  realm  of  the  senses.  His  first  lessons  in 
philosophy  teach  him  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  fixed 
and  immutable  principles.  He  sees  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  but  the  thoughts  of  God.  He  knows  that 
when  he  obeys  the  teachings  of  Omniscience,  then 
Omnipotence  indorses  his  success. 

The  reflecting  student  cannot  have  been  in  College 
for  a  single  year,  without  discovering  that  there  is  a 
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periodicity  in  his  nature.  Under  the  force  of  habit, 
the  most  difficult  things  become  easy;  and,  at  their 
stated  times,  they  come,  as  it  were,  and  ask  to  be  done. 
Duties  which  at  firat  cost  a  struggle  pass  quietly  into 
routine.  By  persistence  in  right-doing  all  the  lower 
faculties  of  bur  nature  become  automatic,  self-impell- 
ing, self-directing.  By  righteous  self-control,  our  inor- 
dinate passions  and  appetites  lose  their  vehemence, 
become  tame  and  docile,  and,  at  last,  simply  mechanical 
111  their  operations. 

So  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Every  cultivated 
mind  which  has  arrived  at  mature  age  knows  that 
what,  at  first,  cost  great  efforts,  is  now  performed 
without  consciousness,  or,  at  least,  without  the  memory 
of  consciousness.  Ideas  which  once  seemed  heavy  as 
the  hills  to  lift,  are  now  handled  like  toys.  Heights  to 
v^hich  the  tired  wing  could  scarcely  soar,  are  now  the 
common  plane  or  level  of  thought,  or  are  even  looked 
down  upon  as  valleys  from  an  ascended  hill.  Combi- 
nations which  could  hardly  be  grasped  with  straining 
arms  are  now  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  Milton 
represents  his  devils  as  tearing  up  the  hills  by  their 
shaggy  tops  and  hurling  them  at  their  assailants. 
This,  which  would  be  a  miracle  to  pygmies,  would  be 
pastime  to  Titans. 

It  is  a  proverbial  saying  that  "  habit  is  a  second 
nature."  Well  was  the  question  put,  "What  then  is 
the  first?  "  Despite  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  difficult  so  to 
transform  our  functions  that  ginger  will  not  be  "  hot  i* 
the  mouth."  The  intemperate  man  revolutionizes  his 
whole  physical  nature  more  than  God  by  his  miracle 
did  the  stomach  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  fitted  it 
to  digest  grass.  The  glorious  trutli  is,  that  habit  has 
us  much  power  to  elevate  as  to  debase  us. 
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In  view  of  these  and  kindred  truths,  the  fact  which 
impresses  me  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  wisdom  anid 
goodness,  more  deeply  than  any  other  proof  afforded 
by  our  whole  organization,  is  this:  Just  in  proportion 
as  our  nature  is  expanded  and  strengthened,  all  its 
earlier  operations  become  automatic  or  mechanical. 
All  customary  duties  are  performed  without  conscious 
effort,  as  the  heart  beats  or  as  the  lungs  swell  and 
subside.  All  the  physical  and  the  lower  portions  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  functions  pass,  one  after 
another,  out  of  the  domain  of  the  voluntary  into  that 
of  the  involuntary  nerves.  There  is  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity to  charge  memory  with  the  performance  of  common 
duties.  The  time  and  the  occasion  bring  the  perform- 
ance as  cause  brings  effect.  We  have  gauged  our 
faculties  to  a  prescribed  kind  of  work,  as  an  artisan 
gauges  his  machine,  and  then,  without  our  special  cog- 
nizance, and  though  the  machine  be  left  to  itself,  the 
work  is  done.  Hence  the  higher  capacities  of  the  soul 
stand  discharged  from  menial  watching  and  anxiety. 
They  are  released  for  nobler  employments  or  achieve- 
ments, which,  in  their  turn,  as  the  soul  is  enfranchised 
for  still  loftier  spheres  of  labor,  will  become  normal  and 
self-executing,  and  pass  from  -the  domain  of  conscious- 
ness and  effort  into  that  of  spontaneity.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  man 
grows  up,  at  the  same  time,  into  sturdinessand  loftiness. 
He  mingles  his  science  with  Omniscience  or  All-science, 
and  his  potency  with  Omnipotence,  until  one  can 
hardly  tell  which  is  which.  He  incorporates  himself 
into  the  body  of  the  directing  forces  of  the  universe, 
moves  with  it  in  its  eternal  progression,  and  chants 
with  it  its  everlasting  hosannas.  And  yet,  —  such  is 
the    wonderful    goodness    of     God !  —  with    all    this 
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release  from  solicitude  and  care  over  those  organs  and 
faculties  which  have  now  been  marshalled  into  the  line 
of  the  divine  forces  and  trained  to  keep  step  with  them 
in  their  stupendous  march,  the  true  man  is  not  bereft  of 
a  single  flavor  or  perfume  of  any  joy ;  not  a  single  zest 
or  appetency  for  all  the  delights  of  all  his  nature  is 
deadened ;  not  one  thrill  of  rapture  lost.  Mark  this, 
oh !  man  :  it  is  disease,  either  of  the  body  or  the  soul, 
that  destroys  all  lusciousness  and  exquisiteness  and 
ecstasy.  But  voluntary  and  conscious  tissent  to  God's 
laws  consolidating  by  habitude  into  involuntary  and 
spontaneous  practice,  marks  the  highest  conceivable 
condition  of  our  moral  health.  It  is  a  health  which  is 
justified  for  being,  in  being,  and  therefore  has  the 
uncounted  and  ever-increasing  joys  of  life  gratuitously. 
I  have  a  thousand  times  been  astonished  at  men's 
expression  of  astonishment,  concerning  noble  deeds. 
When  a  righteous  man  spurns  great  temptations,  when 
a  subject  defies  the  terrors  of  majesty,  as  Daniel  defied 
Darius,  or  a  stripling  confronts  a  giant,  as  David 
confronted  Goliath,  the  world  cries  out.  What  moral 
courage !  what  intrepidity !  what  self-sacrifice !  In 
this,  they  change  the  truth  end  for  end.  To  the 
habitually  good  man,  to  one  who  has  taken  the  law  of 
God  for  his  guide,  there  is  no  more  moral  courage  in 
'  doing  right  than  there  is  in  the  flow  of  rivers  or  the 
, ascent  of  flame.  To  do  the  contrary  would  demand 
sthe  sacrifice,  — sacrifice  greater  than  suicide  to  a  lover 
'A)f  life. 

But  this  mighty  power  for  good,  like  mighty  oaks, 
has  its  feeble  beginnings,  its  tiny  germ.  More  than 
any  where  else,  it  begins  in  self-control ; —  in  a  subjuga- 
tion of  the  bodily  appetites  and  desires.  It  cuts  oflf 
the  hydra  heads  of   passion   and  cauterizes  the   living 
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wound  that  they  may  not  sprout  out  anew.  Each 
fresh  acquisition  of  strength  gives  ability  for  greater 
effort,  and  greater  effort  elaborates  new  strength  ;  until, 
at  length,  all  tlie  mutinous  and  insurgent  forces  of  the 
soul  are  brought  into  consentaneous  action  with  the 
Higher  Law.  The  habitual  sovereign  over  his  own 
desires  becomes  like  king  Mithridates  who  could  drive 
sixteen  yoke  of  horses  in  his  chariot  at  once,  and,  with 
rein  and  bit,  could  snap  the  under  jaw-bone  of  any  one 
of  them  that  attempted  to  prance  or  caricole  out  of  the 
harness. 

Thus,  my  young  Friends,  by  this  gracious  law  of  the 
good  God,  the  passive  and  the  active  side  of  man's 
nature  support  and  glorify  each  other; — like  the  ban- 
yan, whose  every  branch  sends  down  a  rooted  column 
into  the  earth,  for  strength,  and  whose  every  column 
sends  up  a  towering  crown  into  the  sky,  for  beauty. 
If,  as  the  poets  say,  old  age  is  the  autumn  of  life^ 
surely  the  old  age  of  such  a  life  is  like  a  tropical 
autumn,  —  its  orchards  and  groves  brilliant  with 
flowers  while  bending  with  fruits. 

Hence  the  very  air  and  bearing  of  the  true  student, 
on  being  withdrawn  from  scenes  of  grossness  and 
sensuality  and  being  introduced  into  those  of  grand 
ideas  and  lofty  emotions,  will  import  that  he  now  begins 
to  disdain  the  trivialities  and  follies  of  which,  in  his 
unregenerate  state  of  worldly-mindedness,  he  was 
enamored.  Amid  the  jostlings  which  before  would 
have  unbalanced  him,  he  now  stands  in  firm  equipoise ; 
for  his  thoughts  are  of  the  august  processions  of 
nature's  works.  With  each  new  philosophic  truth  . 
which  he  learns  and  with  each  new  thrill  of  love  for 
his  fellow-men  which  he  feels,  he  perceives  that  so  much 
of   God's  nature  has  passed  into  him  ;  and  hence,  so 
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far,  he  feels,  like  his  Creator,  strong  and  happy.  What 
the  world  flatters  as  "  moral  intrepidity "  is  becoming 
his  habitual,  normal  state  of  mind;  for  he  sees  the 
vast  chain  of  cause  and  effect  that  binds  the  past  and 
the  future  eternities  in  its  adamantine  grasp,  and  ^he 
therefore  knows  that  every  righteous  act  thrown  into 
the  great  current  of  Providential  events,  though  swept 
beneath  the  surface  for  a  thousand  years,  will  be 
watched  by  the  All-seeing  Eye,  and  will,  at  last,  emerge, 
a  ministering  seraph  for  his  everlasting  honor  and  glory. 

The  vivifying  light  of  great  thoughts  and  pure 
emotions  cannot  long  exist  in  the  human  mind  without 
permeating  and  illuminating  the  tenement  that  contains 
it.  The  pure  heat  of  mental  and  moral  fervor  dissi- 
pates grossness,  or  it  vitrifies  what  it  cannot  evaporate, 
turning  opacity  into  transparence.  How  often  have  I 
witnessed  this  beautiful  process  in  members  of  this 
Institution,  —  a  transmutation  of  pottery  into  porcelain, 
—  as  the  student's  glowing  love  for  knowledge  smelted 
off  the  impurities  of  the  worldling.  Not  Moses  alone, 
coming  down  from  holding  communion  with  God  on 
Mount  Sinai,  wears  a  shining  face,  but  every  man  who 
holds  communion  with  lofty  thoughts  and  feeds  his  soul 
with  the  manna  of  righteousness,  radiates  from  his  coun- 
tenance something  of  the  resplendence  of  heavenly  light. 

The  true  student  working  under  wise  instructors,  at 
proportioned  labors,  always  succeeds;  and,  at  every 
success,  a  shout  of  victory  and  a  song  of  gratulation  is 
uttered  and  sung  to  his  inward  ear.  Hence  who  can 
be  happier  than  the  student,  especially  the  religious- 
minded  student,  not  with  clamorous  revelries,  but  with 
the  alternation  of  growing  strength  and  acknowledged 
victory,  steady  in  their  succession  as  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  heart  I 
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While,  however,  I  would  vehemently  condemn  all 
brawling  jollities,  or  sports  unworthy  the  nobler  faculties 
of  man,  let  me  advance  an  earnest  plea,  in  behalf  of 
elegant  and  refined  mirthfulness.  I  love  cheerfulness 
and  hilarity,  and  wit  founded  upon  the  subtile  and 
almost  magical  relations  of  things.  Wit  is  an  intellect- 
ual faculty,  and  God  placed  its  organ  at  the  outer 
angle  of  the  forehead  so  that  it  may  look  all  ways  for 
subjects  of  merriment.  Kingsley,  than  whom  a  more 
religious  man  has  not  written  in  our  day,  and  whose 
love  of  nature  is  only  less  than  his  love  of  humanity, 
suggests  that  there  are  certain  animals  whom  God 
created  in  the  spirit  of  fun.  I  like  the  Homeric  idea 
that  the  gods  of  Olympus  loved  a  joke.  I  refuse  my 
approval  only  because  their  jokes  were  unworthy  of 
gods.  The  element  of  wit,  like  that  of  benevolence 
or  veneration,  is  within  us,  and  the  sources  of  its 
legitimate  gratification  are  all  around  us  and  inexhaust- 
ible. The  subtile  genius  who  can  discern  startling  or 
incongruous  relations  and  thus  create  delightful  sur- 
prises, is,  next  to  him  who  can  discern  a  new  truth,  a 
benefactor  to  mankind.  A  jocose  physician  will  restore 
more  patients  b}'  his  jokes  than  by  his  physic,  and  a 
witticism  that  hits  the  mark  will  disperse  a  mob 
quicker  than  bullets  that  hit  the  men.^     How  exhila- 

1  After  the  French  revolution  of  1848  which  dethroned  Lonis  Philippe, 
Lamartine,  wlio  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Provisional  Govern* 
ment,  and  who  had  enjoyed  nnbounded  popularity,  suddenly  incurred 
the  vengeance  of  the  Parisian  mob,  who  marched  forthwith  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  where  Lamartine  and  his  colleagues  were  in  council,  and 
demanded  the  presence  of  their  foredoomed  victim.  No  sooner  had  he 
appeared  on  the  balcony  than  a  wild  roar,  like  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
filled  the  air:  *'  His  head;*  "  His  head,'*  shouted  the  angry  mob.  "  My 
head"  said  Lamartine,  "  would  to  Ood  you  all  had  it  on  your  shoulders  !  " 
The  infinite  contrast  of  ideas  between  trampling  his  head  under  their 
feet  for  vengeance,  or  wearing  it  on  their  shoulders  for  wisdom  and 
guidance,  transformed  them,  suddenly  as  another  Pentecost,  and  be 
escaped. 
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rating  to  think  of  some  master-stroke  of  wit,  started 
thousands  of  years  ago,  descending  along  the  path  of 
time,  crackling  and  coruscating,  creating  new  explosions 
.of  laughter  before  the  old  echoes  have  died  away, 
expanding  both  mouth  and  heart  of  all  men,  until,  in 
our  day  and  time,  it  flaps  and  vibrates  all  living  diar 
phragms,  and  is  then  destined,  like  a/eii  dejoie^  to  run 
down  the  line  of  all  future  generations.  Ignorance  and 
the  brutishness  of  ignorance,  crime  and  the  retributions 
of  crime,  can  alone  extinguish  this  love  of  mirthfulness 
in  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  bad  enough  to  see  a  man 
who  always  looks  as  Adam  may  be  supposed  to  have 
looked  the  morning  after  the  fall,  but  a  child  that 
never  laughs  is  one  of  the  saddest  sights  in  the 
world. 

But  mirthfulness  should  always  be  associated  with 
the  higher  faculties.  When  allied  with  the  lower  or 
animal  propensities  of  men,  it  is  as  debasing  as  it  is 
elevating  when  associated  with  the  higher  nature.  It 
should  always  be  employed  to  adorn  benevolence  and 
wisdom,  and  to  increase  our  scorn  for  falsehood  and 
our  righteous  detestation  of  hypocrisy.  To  be  attracted 
by  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  things,  warm- 
blooded laughter, — and  when  you  expect  to  see  a 
Hyperion,  to  behold,  instead,  only  the  foul  eyes  of  a 
Satyr  leering  out  upon  you,  is  one  of  the  sorest  and 
m?st  grievous  of  moral  affronts.  There  can  be  no 
greater  misalliance  than  that  of  genius  and  vice,  or, 
whfit  is  almost  as  fatal,  that  of  education  and  vice. 

What  is  remarkable  and  most  pertinent  to  our 
purpose  here,  is,  that  almost  all  those  living  and  endur- 
ing treasures  which  now  constitute  the  world's 
"  capital  stock  of  tvit^'^  have  come  from  the  scholar.  In 
this    single    department,    the    true    student    finds    a 
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thousand-fold  compensation  for  all  the  coarse  buffoon- 
eries and  vulgar  jollifications  of  the  world.  But  let  him 
remember  that  his  wit,  in  order  to  be  enduring,  must  be 
genuine,  heart-exhilarating,  truth-flashing,  virtue-pro- 
tecting, vice-exposing; — not  the  empty  laughter  of 
Bacchus  nor  the  loathsome  grinnings  of  Silenus. 

Nothing  unveils  a  man's  character  so  suddenly  and 
so  surely  as  what  he  laughs  at.  Laughter  is  so  unpre- 
meditated and  spontaneous,  that  it  turns  the  soul  inside 
out  before  one  has  time  to  think.  The  moral  nature  of 
that  man  needs  to  be  reconstructed,  who  laughs  at 
what  is  obscene,  profane,  or  wicked.  The  sardonic 
grin  is  painful  as  the  bite  of  a  viper.  The  hyena 
laughs,  the  saint  laughs ;  what  an  infinitude  of  moral 
distance  lies  between  them  ! 

The  earnest  College  student,  under  proper  intellectual 
and  moral  illuminations,  and  however  unfortunate  may 
have  been  his  early  education  and  associations,  will 
soon  give  evidence  that  he  is  undergoing  a  refining 
process  of  character.  His  first  change  will  be  to 
repudiate  and  spurn  all  those  monkeyisms  of  "  trick  " 
and  "  prank  "  and  "  practical  joke,"  as  they  are  called, 
which  descend  in  College  life  from  one  low  order  of* 
students  to  another,  —  the  legacy  of  folly  to  fools.  We 
all  know  that  there  are  Colleges  in  this  country  whose 
vicinit}'  to  poultry-yards  and  hen-roosts  is  more  formid- 
able than  if  every  building  on  the  College  premises 
were  a  burrow  for  Samson's  foxes.  The  doctrine  of 
the  "  Golden  Rule,"  as  applied  to  the  whole  risible 
nature  of  man,  is  simply  this :  "  That  is  not  fun^  which 
is  not  fun  for  both  sides. ^^ 

For  the  coarse  allurements  of  sense,  the  student  has 
the  serene  and  refining  joys  of  sentiment.  Fpr  the 
precarious  and  spasmodic  delights  which  seem  to  come 
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fortuitously  to  one  who  lives  in  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  a  world  of  chance,  the  student  knows  that  he  lives 
in  the  midst  of  everlasting  laws,  as  beneficent  as  thej 
are  immutable,  and  that  he  has  the  power  so  to  adjust 
events  to  moral  forces  as  to  produce  happiness  with  far 
more  certainty  than  a  manufacturer  can  make  cloth 
from  wool  or  a  miller  flour  from  wheat.  To  his 
anointed  vision,  therefore,  all  vice  is  an  insanity,  be- 
cause it  is  the  palpable  exchange  of  good  for  evil,  and 
all  virtue  is  a  demonstration,  because  it  is  the  palpable 
exchange  of  evil  for  good. 

The  student  sees  arguments  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  such  as  the  uneducated  mind  can  never  com- 
prehend, and  hence  he  derives  motives  for  purity  of 
heart  and  rectitude  of  life  whose  sovereign  grasp  and 
hold  of  the  moral  nature  no  one  else  can  know.  This 
is  of  unspeakable  worth ;  for  without  the  doctrine  of  a 
retributive  immortality,  I  look  upon  all  the  divinest 
aspirations  after  excellence,  and  the  most  enduring 
moral  heroism,  as  only  a  fleeting  pageantry; — almost 
as  unsatisfying  to  the  spontaneous  yearnings  of  the 
human  heart,  almost  as  disproportioned  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  human  soul,  as  the  feats  of  Punch  and  Judy  in 
a  puppet-show.  Without  the  doctrine  of  a  retributive 
immortality,  I  look  upon  this  midnight  concave  of 
starry  worlds  around  us,  with  the  magnificent  sweep  of 
their  orbits  and  the  unerring  periodicity  of  their 
returns,  as  no  better  than  a  game  at  marbles. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  one  of  the 
dearest  ambitions  of  my  past  life  lias  been  to  secure  a 
full,  generous,  Common  School  education  to  every 
child  born  within  the  boundary  of  our  free  republican 
institutions.  Nor  did  I  ever  feel  the  necessity  and  the 
preciousness  of  such  an  enterprise  more  deeply  than 
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now.  The  mission  of  the  Common  School  is  one  of 
the  grandest,  the  most  beneficent  of  missions.  Its  first 
office  is  that  of  such  a  formation  of  character  as  will 
supersede  the  necessity  of  reformation.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  it  has  quite  as  much  to  do  in 
pruning  as  in  training.  The  vicious  sentiments  and 
noxious  habits  into  whose  midst  so  many  children  are 
born,  and  which,  therefore,  they  imbibe  as  inevitably  as 
they  do  their  mother's  milk; — these,  it  is  the  sacred 
function  of  the  Common  School  to  extirpate  and 
abolish.  For  this  purpose,  every  child  should  pass  into 
life  through  their  avenue ;  and  I  believe  this  country 
will  soon  see  the  necessity  of  requiring  that  every  child, 
not  voluntaril}'  educated  by  its  parents,  shall  be  com- 
pulsorily  educated  by  the  State. 

So  far  our  path  of  duty  seems  plain.  But  at  this 
point,  or  soon  after  reaching  this  point,  I  come  to  a 
halting-place,  where  we  should  rest  and  take  counsel  as 
to  the  future.  When  our  youth  have  passed  through 
the  Common  School,  and  also  through  the  Academy  or 
Preparatory  School,  and  have  at  length  enrolled  their 
names  in  College  books,  then  it  is  almost  universally 
true  that  their  characters  have  taken  their  bent,  —  that 
they  have  got  what  Dr.  Paley  calls  "  a  holding  turn," 
so  that  from  their  existing  elements  we  can  predict 
their  future  orbits  with  a  kind  of  astronomical  certainty. 
At  this  period,  in  my  opinion,  their  time  of  educational 
probation  draws  to  a  close. 

Even  here,  however,  let  us  lean  to  the  side  of  hope 
and  mercy.  Even  here,  stern  as  is  the  duty  we  owe  to 
the  world,  and  Brutus-like,  self-blinded  in  our  judgments 
to  all  the  appeals  of  parental  affection,  as  we  ought  to 
be ;  yet  here,  where  the  student  does  first  enter  upon 
his  collegiate  career,  I  desire   to  put  in   one   plea   of 
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charity  in  his  behalf.  If  his  character  be  in  apparent 
equipoise  between  right  and  wrong ;  —  nay,  though  the 
wrong  threatens  to  overbear  the  right ;  yet  if  the  scale 
trembles  as  though  some  electric  thrill  of  duty  still 
pulsated  and  struggled  within  it ;  if  the  elective  moral 
affinities  still  leave  it  doubtful  whether  they  will  crys- 
tallize around  the  nucleus  of  evil  or  of  good;  then,  for 
humanity's  sake,  for  God's  sake,  ply  all  of  skill  which 
the  wisest  and  most  loving  can  command,  exhaust  the 
whole  armory  of  earthly  and  of  heavenly  motives,  to 
recall  and  to  save.  Spare  until  you  despair.  But  if 
all  these  appliances  fail ;  if  expostulations  and  tearful 
yearnings  are  flouted  back ;  if  rebukes  administered  in 
love  only  beget  mutiny  or  defiance;  theii  let  the 
unrelenting  blow  fall ;  —  let  it  fall;  and  though  it  fall 
on  child  or  brother,  on  patron  or  friend,  let  it  fall.  I 
proclaim  it  to  be  an  offence  against  public  morality  for 
any  College  to  graduate  a  vicious  young  man.  When, 
therefore,  a  College  student  persists  in  criminal  habits, 
when  he  will  walk  straight  forward  towards  a  criminal 
life,  I  hold  that  the  fulness  of  time  has  come  to  execute 
upon  him  that  passage  of  Scripture  which  says,  "Every 
tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire." 

But  it  may  be  said  we  should  not  withhold  education 
from  the  profligate  or  the  base-minded;  for  he  may 
change  his  character.  I  reply,  let  him  change  his 
character  first.  If  the  Prodigal  Son  returns  tearful  and 
penitent,  run  to  meet  him  and  kill  the  fatted  calf  and 
make  general  jubilee.  But  if  he  comes  home  only  to 
have  his  infamous  diseases  cured,  and  to  get  another 
outfit  for  another  infamous  expedition,  he  is  a  false 
father  who  furnishes  the  supplies. 

And  here  rises  before  us,  at  full  length,  that  great 
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theme  which  I  wish  I  had  time  more  adequately  to 
discuss:  the  Power  of  Colleges  over  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  through  the  influence  of  those  whom  thay 
educate,  or  refuse  to  educate. 

On  its  Colleges,  far  more  than  on  its  Legislatures, 
does  the  well-being  of  a  country  depend,  —  on  its 
education  more  than  on  its  legislation.  Education  has 
become  an  essential  element  of  success  in  all  enter- 
prises. No  cause,  not  even  the  highest  and  purest,  can 
prosper,  in  our  day,  without  making  education  its  ally. 
Nine  tenths  of  all  the  leading  men,  in  Church  and 
State,  in  this  community  and  in  all  communities,  have 
become  leaders  among  men,  and  speak  "  with  authority  " 
to  men,  because  of  the  education  which  Colleges  con- 
ferred upon  them.  Almost  the  only  considerable 
exception  to  this  rule  among  us,  is  found  in  the  low 
region  of  partisan  politics. 

Now  if  it  were  universally  understood,  as  it  so  easily 
might  be,  that  no  College  would  ever  honor  by  a  degree, 
or  long  retain  upon  its  rolls,  any  student  who  would 
drink,  or  gamble,  or  blaspheme,  or  lie;  —  any  one  who 
prefers  "  toys  and  lust  and  wine "  to  the  exalted 
satisfactions  of  truth  and  duty,  of  order  and  sobriety ; 
—  then  every  young  man  who  should  resolve  to  enter 
College  would  prepare  himself  for  that  purpose  in  his 
habits  just  as  much  as  he  would  in  his  classics.  As  a 
necessary  prerequisite,  all  candidates  would  bring 
themselves  within  the  action  of  antidotal  or  reformatory 
iniSuences.  In  short,  in  order  to  obtain  the  position, 
they  would  comply  with  the  required  conditions. 

Are  there  any  parents  among  us  who,  through  wealth, 
or  pride,  or  general  turpitude  of  character,  would  not 
subject  their  children  to  our  moral  tests  or  rear  them 
up  to  our  moral  standards,  let  them  found  a  College  on 
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their  own  account,  and  have  an  academical  Botany  Bay 
all  t^  themselves,  with  Judas  and  Tom  Paine  and 
Brigham  Young  for  a  Faculty,  and  some  queen  of  the 
Cyprians,  —  some  Fanny  EUsler  or  Lola  Montes,  —  as 
head  of  the  Female  Department. 

In  the  first  place,  a  College  which  graduates  a  bad 
yoi!ing  man  imposes  upon  one  of  the  noblest  instincts 
of  human  nature.  There  is  scarcely  any  natural 
''  sentiment  more  firmly  seated  in  the  heart  of  man  than 
that  of  reverence  for  knowledge.  In  all  ages,  ignorant 
men  have  deified  learning  and  granted  an  apotheosis  to 
those  whom  ^ithey  esteemed  morally  great  and  good. 
How  unnatural,  then,  how  sacrilegious,  to  profane  these 
divine  promptings  of  the  unsophisticated  heart  of  man- 
kind, by  sending  out  Pharaohs  and  Potiphars  instead  of 
men  like  Moses  and  women  like  Deborah,  as  guides  and 
leaders  of  the  people  ! 

Dr.  Paley  says  that  "  to  send  out  an  uneducated  child 
into  the  world  is  little  better  than  to  turn  out  a  mad 
dog  or  a  wild  beast  into  the  streets."  I  never  could 
understand  how  a  man  of  such  strong  sense  as  Dr. 
Paley  should  intimate  that  a  bad  child  is  but  ^^ittle 
better  "  than  "  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast."  Why,  my 
friends,  there  is  virus  enough  in  one  bad  man,  with  his 
Gorgon  head,  to  strike  the  whole  canine  race  with 
hydrophobia,  could  he  be  brought  into  mesmeric  rela- 
tion with  them ;  and  all  the  wild  beasts  in  mountain 
and  jungle  are  infinitely  less  perilous  than  one  debaucher 
of  public  morals.  The  most  formidable  and  fatal  of 
all  monsters  to  be  found  on  land  or  sea,  is  a  learned, 
eloquent,  clear-headed,  vile-hearted  man. 

A  College  Faculty,  then,  I  say,  ought  to  confer  the 
honors  and  the  prerogatives  of  a  degree  upon  no  one 
whose  conduct  and  character  while  an  undergraduate, 
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has  not  promised  that  he  will  throw  his  influence  on 
the  side  of  right  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  In  regard 
to  the  common  virtues  and  vices  that  bless  or  that  tor- 
ment society,  a  graduate  of  a  College  should  be  moi*e 
than  a  neutral ;  he  should  not  be  a  mere  zero  which 
other  men  may  place  at  the  left  hand  of  their  digits. 

A  College  should  be  a  nursery  for  the  principles  of 
sobriety  and  for  all  noble  aspirations,  whence  vigorous 
scions  can  be  taken  wherewith  to  ingraft  the  wild 
stock  of  popular  appetite  and  passion,  which  otherwise 
might  grow  into  public  inebriation  and  licentiousness. 
Even  for  this  life,  there  can  be  no  foundation  on  which 
to  build  enduring  eminence  and  fame  but  Christian 
morality.  The  most  brilliant  career,  indeed,  which  is 
not  sustained  by  the  everlasting  principles  of  righteous- 
ness and  a  benevolent  life,  is  but  dizzy  and  rudderless 
aeronauting.  For  a  few  months  or  perhaps  years,  a 
godless  impostor  may  balloon  himself  over  the  heads 
of  the  people ;  but  nature's  laws  are  persistent  as  well 
as  irresistible ;  the  steady-working  omiflpotence  of 
gravitation  cannot  be  overcome  by  gas  or  parachute, 
and  the  height  of  his  ascent  will  only  measure  the 
demolition  of  his  fall. 

What  an  enormity  it  is  that  our  Colleges,  which 
annually  send  forth  hundreds  of  young  men  to  the  rosr 
trum,  the  forum  and  the  pulpit,  should  ever  be  guilty 
of  overt  acts  of  treason  against  the  highest  welfare  of 
the  community  by  fitting  depraved  men  for  positions 
of  emolument  and  power.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  College  may  feel  obliged  to  receive  those  who 
present  the  usual  credentials.  But  no  College  is 
obliged  to  retain  them.  If  applicants  are  welcomed, 
residents  may  be  sifted.  Undergraduates  must  be  fil- 
tered;—  the  grovelling,  the  vile,  the  depraved  must  be 
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rooted  out  from  the  useful,  the  honorable,  the  exem- 
plary, and  the  latter  only  commended  to  the  confidence 
and  honors  of  society.  They  must  be  winnowed  with 
80  rough  a  wind  that  all  ergot  and  smut  will  be  blown 
away.  We  can  bear,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the  chaff  of 
weakness,  but  none  of  the  poison  of  corruption.  In 
the  ancient  polity  of  the  Jews,  if  a  father  had  a  son 
who  was  a  glutton  or  a  drunkard,  he  was  directed  to 
take  him  before  the  priest,  and  if  the  offence  was 
proved  against  him,  all  the  people  were  commanded  to 
stone  him  to  death,  in  order,  says  the  sacred  narrative, 
that  "  all  Israel  shall  hear  and  fear." 

Where  do  immoral  students  go  when  they  graduate, 
and  what  do  they  become?  If  not  entirely  consumed 
by  their  vices,  and  so  cast  upon  the  dunghill  as  having 
lost  head  as  well  as  heart,  they  usually  seek  the  profes- 
sions, aiming  at  wealth  in  them,  or  for  political  distinc- 
tion through  them.  And  what  will  a  corrupt-minded 
physician  do?  Through  the  hope  of  health  and  the 
terrors  of  disease,  he  is  admitted,  as  it  were  by  com- 
pulsion, to  domestic  intimacies  and  familiarities  from 
which  even  the  dearest  and  most  trusted  of  friends  are 
excluded.  What  barriers,  then,  but  those  of  the  most 
sacred  honor  and  fidelity  shall  prevent  him  from  being 
another  serpent  blasting  another  Eden  ? 

So  if  religious  sentinels  stationed  upon  the  watch- 
towers  of  Zion,  sleep  when  they  should  watch,  and  cry 
"  Peace,  Peace,"  when  the  Philistines  of  every  vice 
beleaguer  God's  citadel,  then  sudden  ruin  must  over- 
whelm the  heritage  they  were  appointed  to  protect. 

In  College,  the  future  lawyer  learns  the  lore  of  many 
tongues,  and  he  is  trained  and  practised  in  wielding 
the  massive  armor  of  eloquence.  What  social  devasta- 
tion, then,  can  he  commit ;  or  rather,  what  can  he  not 
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commit,  if  he  turns  the  whole  phalanx  of  his  qualifica- 
tions against  the  cause  of  truth ;  and,  finding  the  eyes 
of  the  goddess  of  justice  to  be  blind,  smites  off  her 
arms  also  ?  Whenever  the  bar  array  legal  rule  against 
moral  right,  they  organize  iniquity.  The  professional 
defenders  of  guilt  are  worse  than  the  original  perpetra- 
tors they  defend.  Every  lawyer  who  knowingly  rescues 
a  criminal  from  condign  punishment  becomes,  both  by 
legal  and  moral  definition,  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 
One  who  habitually  sells  his  services  to  all  guilty  appli- 
cants, is  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  and  the  sign  fas- 
tened upon  his  door  is  a  public  advertisement  of  himself 
as  a  suborner  of  crime.  How  few  offences  would  be 
committed,  even  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of  society, 
but  for  these  two  tempters !  —  first,  the  hope  of  escap- 
ing detection,  and  second,  a  reliance  upon  the  profes- 
sional chicanery  of  some  Old  Bailey  lawyer, — of  which, 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  persuasive  seducer  to 
crime.  The  bar  could  do  more  than  all  legislators, 
courts,  and  executive  officers  together,  to  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  crime,  —  by  simply  refusing  to  defend 
it.  If  ever  the  scales  of  custom  and  habit  fall  from 
the  eyes  of  the  community,  they  will  see  that  the 
unscrupulous  and  ever-ready  defender  of  malefactors, 
is  himself  the  greatest  malefactor  in  society.  His  evil 
spirit  is  omnipresent,  promising  to  screen  the  offender ; 
and  when  the  old  forms  of  indictment  charged  the  cul- 
prit with  "  being  moved  and  instigated  by  the  wiles  of 
the  devil,"  the  literal  meaning  of  that  phraseology  was, 
that  he  was  thinking  of  some  lawyer  who  would  save 
his  neck.  The  evil  spirit  of  such  a  lawyer  is  present 
whenever  confederates  league  together,  shaping  their 
plans  to  commit  the  offence  yet  escape  the  conviction. 
He  muffles  the  step  of  the  burglar  on  his   midnight 
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errand  of  plunder;  he  whets  the  knife  of  the  assassin ; 
he  puts  a  lighted  torch  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
cendiary. 

Some  of  the  most  awful  and  heaven-defying  vices 
that  destroy  the  peace  of  society  and  turn  all  the 
sweets  of  life  into  bitterness,  are  only  College  vices 
full-grown ;  —  the  public  manhood  of  the  academic 
childhood  of  guilt.  The  expert  gamblers  at  State  or 
National  capitals  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  played  cards  at  college  and  studied  Hoyle  more 
than  they  did  their  lessons.  The  student  of  licentious 
reading  and  conversation  grows  into  the  fashionable 
rou^  or  chronic  debauchee,  as  naturally  as  adders  grow 
out  of  eggs ;  and  if,  to  physical  sensualism  he  adds  a 
sort  of  metaphysical  turpitude,  he  becomes  a  political 
profligate,  or  a  whole  or  half-way  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Free-love,  —  that  superfetation  of  diabolism 
on  polygamy.  There  is  no  such  deadly  enemy  of  man- 
kind as  a  wicked,  profligate  genius  equipped  with 
learning;  for  he  fascinates  many  of  the  noblest  fac- 
ulties of  youth,  and  thus  leads  them  to  rebel  against 
the  moral  element  in  their  nature,  the  noblest  faculty 
of  all.  He  embellishes  with  all  the  adornments  of  wit 
and  imagination  and  elegance  the  paths  that  lead  to 
the  chambera  of  death.  The  Jack  Sheppards  in 
romances  make  the  Jack  Sheppards  on  the  highway, 
and  the  Don  Juans  in  poetry  the  Don  Juans  in  society, 
as  certainly  as  hyenas  beget  hyenas  or  vultures  vul- 
tures. I  well  remember  a  set  of  College  students  who 
emulated  Lord  Byron's  fiery  and  misanthropic  genius, 
and  imitated  their  idol  so  fiir  as  to  —  wear  his  shirt-col- 
lars and  practise  his  amours.  Now  why  should  such 
incarnate  vice  be  robed  in  the  fascinations  and  armed 
with  the   glittering  weapons   of   knowledge?     Do  we 
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want  our  youth  to  grow  up  into  such  characters  as 
William  Congreve  or  Richard  Steele  ? 

A  few  years  ago,  there  were  three  ambassadors  of 
these  United  States,  resident  at  European  courts,  at 
the  same  time,  who  were  all  notorious  public  drunkards, 
—  two  of  whom  had  hardly  a  lucid  interval  while  they 
professed  to  represent  their  country  abroad.  Think 
you  they  did  not  drink  alcoholic  beverages  in  College  ? 
Think  you  when  they  studied  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, they  did  not  mistake  demijohns  for  Leyden  jars, 
and  use  brandy  bottles  for  a  voltaic  pile?  They  were 
the  men  to  sit  round  a  table  and  take  shocks.  And 
thus  the  offences  of  the  student's  private  room  became 
at  length  the  opprobrium  of  the  nation. 

That  wisest  and  most  valiant  band  of  reformers  this 
country  has  ever  known,  —  the  glorious  advocates  of 
Temperance,  —  how  have  their  divine  labors  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind  from  the  direst  of  all  mortal 
curses,  been  baffled  and  brought  to  nothing  by  anti- 
temperance  and  non-temperate  legislators  and  courts ! 
It  is  a  notorious  fact,  respecting  those  judges  who  have 
been  foremost  in  declaring  all  prohibitory  liquor  laws 
to  be  unconstitutional,  that  their  public  functions  smell 
of  their  private  habits.  They  uphold  and  stimulate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  the 
double  encouragement  of  protection  as  judges  and 
potation  as  men.  They  pronounce  laws  to  be  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  while,  in  fact,  it 
is  only  their  own  self-abused  constitution  that  is  repug- 
nant to  the  law.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  College  life  of  these 
men  foreshadowed  the  unutterable  calamities  which 
their  judicial  decisions  have  inflicted  upon  the  world. 
Tlie  standard  of  College  morals  ought  to  be  such,  and 
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it  easily  may  be  such,  that  no  undergraduate  would 
dare  to  drink  alcoholic  beverages,  or  to  have  them  in 
his  room,  any  more  than  he  would  venture  to  erect  a 
lightning-rod  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  take  a  walk 
in  a  thunder-storm. 

I  know  very  well  what  is  said,  and  said  on  high 
authority  too,  about  judges  being  the  expounders  of 
law  and  not  the  makers  of  it;  that  their  function,  in 
all  cases,  is  to  declare  what  the  law  is,  and  not  what  it 
should  be.^  But  we  all  know  that  a  judge^s  brain  is 
something  more  than  so  many  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
concrete  law.  We  all  know  that,  in  a  very  large  class 
of  cases,  the  character  of  the  man  is  always  visible  in 
the  decision  of  the  judge.  On  any  point  of  natural 
equity  and  justice,  the  law  is  not  the  same  thing  when 
coming  from  Lord  Hale  and  from  Lord  Jeffreys.  On 
the  subject  of  human  liberty,  the  law  is  not  the  same 
when  coming  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  when  from  Wisconsin  or  Vermont. 

Every  body  knows  that  new  classes  of  cases  are  con- 
stantly arising,  where  there  are  no  precedents  to  be 
followed,  but  one  is  to  be  made ;  and  where,  therefore, 
the  court  will  deduce  their  principles  from  sobriety  or 
from  inebriety,  and  will  seek  their  analogies  in  liberty 
or  in  despotism,  in  Christianity  or  in  Paganism,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  natural  and  acquired  affinities.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  judge  exercises  almost  the  entire 
functions  of  legislator  and  judge  combined.  The 
decider  will  be  sure  to  impress  his  own  moral  linea- 

1  "  Tho  judicial  department  has  no  will  in  any  case.  Judicial  power, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  power  of  the  laws,  has  no  ezistenoe. 
Courts  are  the  mere  instruments  of  law  and  can  will  nothing.  .  .  .  Judi- 
cial power  is  never  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  will 
of  tho  judge,  but  always  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  will  o£ 
the  Legislature;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  will  of  the  law."  —  Chief 
Justice  Marshall :  Osborne  vs.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheaton's 
Rep.,  366. 
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ments  upon  his  decision.  If  he  be  a  wise  and  a  good 
man,  virtue  through  all  her  realms  will  rejoice  at  his 
living  oracles ;  but  if  he  be  an  ungodly  man,  the  sun 
will  not  take  your  daguerreotype  more  exactly  than 
his  expositions  of  law  will  picture  the  vileness  of  his 
moral  image.  No  matter  what  the  law  of  the  land 
may  be,  if  you  have  judicial  monsters  upon  the  bench, 
you  will  have  judicial  monstrosities  in  their  adjudica- 
tions. 

Now  what  I  affirm  is,  that  College  Faculties  ought 
never  to  graduate  students  who  by  overt  acts  during 
their  collegiate  career,  forebode  disaster  and  disgrace 
to  the  world.  By  so  doing,  thej^  sink  snags  in  the 
stream  of  human  progress,  against  which  many  a  pre- 
cious bark  freighted  with  immortal  riches  will  strike 
and  go  down.  The  bestowment  of  the  higher  forms  of 
knowledge  upon  worthy  objects  is  binding  as  a  sacra- 
ment, but  the  priest  who  knowingly  celebrates  the 
nuptials  between  learning  and  wickedness  is  guilty  of 
sacrilege. 

When  a  College  sends  some  great  Dagon  of  intellect 
into  the  community,  who  by  force  of  erudition  and  tal- 
ent reaches  the  high  places  of  judicature  or  statesman- 
ship, and  there  perfidiously  prostitutes  his  logic  and 
eloquence  to  dethrone  national  justice  and  enthrone 
national  iniquity,  who  debauches  the  public  morals  by 
suborning  religion  to  become  the  defender  of  national 
crimes,  and  who  sets  the  most  contagious  and  fatal  of  all 
examples  before  the  young,  —  that  of  a  union  between 
talent  and  intemperance  or  licentiousness,  —  that  Col- 
lege inflicts  a  wound  upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  State, 
for  which  the  graduation  of  a  thousand  men  of  com- 
mon-place virtues  can  never  atone. 

In  Dr.  Paley's  sermon  "  to  the  young  clergy  of  the 
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diocese  of  Carlisle,"  he  admonishes  them  with  especial 
unction  and  emphasis  to  beware  of  the  common  vices 
of  drunkenness  and  dissoluteness.  "  A  clergyman,"  he 
says,  "  cannot,  without  infinite  confusion,  produce  him- 
self in  the  pulpit  before  those  who  have  been  witness 
to  his  intemperance,"  because  "  the  folly  and  extrava- 
gance, the  rage  and  ribaldry,  the  boasts  and  quarrels, 
the  idiotism  and  brutality  of  that  condition,  will  rise 
up  in  their  imaginations  in  full  colors." 

"  In  my  judgment,"  he  says,  "  the  crying  sin  of  this 
country  is  licentiousness  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes."  ..."  What,  then,  shall  we  say,"  he  adds, 
"  when  they  who  ought  to  cure  the  malady,  propagate 
the  contagion  ?  When  you  [young  clergymen]  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  engaged  in  an  unchaste  connection, 
you  not  only  corrupt  an  individual  by  your  solicitation, 
but  debauch  a  whole  neighborhood  by  the  profligacy  of 
your  example."  Remember,  this  was  addressed  to  the 
young  clergy.  Since  that  time,  however,  (1781,) 
though  their  diabolical  intolerance  remains,  yet  a  great 
reform  has  taken  place  in  the  moral  habits  of  the  Eng. 
lish  Church.  I  maintain  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Colleges  of  tliis  country,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to 
purge  the  Professions  and  the  Public  Councils  of  this 
nation  from  those  nefarious  vices  of  drinking,  gambling, 
profanity  and  licentiousness,  which  are  so  full  of  evil 
example  to  the  less  educated  masses  and  so  full  of  evil 
portents  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  Republic. 

I  know  I  am  about  to  present  an  opinion  which  con- 
flicts with  the  historic  and  the  contemporaneous  prac* 
tice  of  this  country.  But  believing  it  to  be  founded 
in  eternal  truth,  I  have  no  option  to  withhold  it.  All 
our  earlier  Colleges  (and  most  of  their  successors  have 
followed  their  example)  aimed  to    indoctrinate   their 
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students  into  special  denominational  tenets,  instead  of 
establishing  the  great  principles  of  practical  morality 
and  securing  obedience  to  them.  They  ignored  the 
everlasting  truth  that  a  man's  creed  grows  out  of  his 
life  a  thousand  times  more  than  his  life  out  of  his 
creed.  It  was  one  of  the  profoundest  of  philosophical 
remarks,  "If  any  man  will  do  His  [God's]  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine.'^  A  man's  creed  may  be 
long  or  short,  but  is  not  the  autograph  of  a  virtuous 
life  a  signature  which  will  pass  current  in  all  worlds? 

It  is  said  that  there  are  in  this  country,  at  this  time, 
fifty  organized,  different.  Christian  sects.  If  each  one 
of  these  had  the  power,  it  would,  to-day,  extinguish  all 
conflicting  dogmas  of  all  rival  sects,  stamp  its  own 
faith  upon  all  mankind,  and  secure  its  universal  domin- 
io^j  to  the  end  of  time  by  perpetual  entailment.  Each 
one  is  now  doing  its  utmost  by  influence,  talent, 
money,  missions,  to  supplant  all  others  by  itself. 
There  are  great  differences  among  them  in  regard  to 
toleration,  great  differences  in  regard  to  the  means  sup- 
posed to  be  legitimate  for  effecting  the  purposes  of 
prosely  tism  and  self-perpetuation ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
a  single  sect  exists  which  would  not,  to-day,  could  the 
question  be  determined  by  a  major  vote,  assume  the 
awful,  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  petrifying  into 
its  own  likeness  the  religious  faith  of  the  world,  for 
the  residue  of  time,  shorter  or  longer.  But  if  truth  be 
ONE  and  not  many,  then  all  but  one  of  these  faiths,  — 
possibly  all  of  them, —  are  wholly  or  partially  wrong. 
Forty-nine  out  of  the  fifty  must  be  more  or  less  wrong, 
—  possibly  the  fiftieth  also.  All  but  one,  then,  and 
perhaps  all,  are  desperately  struggling  to  impose  upon 
the  world,  as  truth,  what  is  not  true.  This  is  mathe- 
matically demonstrable. 
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Meanwhile  truth  exists  as  certainly  as  God  exists. 
There  it  lies,  outside  or  partially  outside  of  all,  or  of 
all  save  one.  While  each  denomination  is  shouting, 
"Ho!  all  ye,  we  alone  have  truth,"  there  outside  or 
partly  outside  of  them  all,  lies  the  glorious  and  divine, 
yet  tra^ipled  and  bleeding  body  of  truth,  forsaken  and 
contemned  by  those  who  have  gone  after  false  gods. 
Now  if  this  truth,  which  certainly  exists,  is  ever  to  be 
recognized  and  welcomed,  and  its  priceless  blessings 
enjoyed  by  the  world,  the  common  course  of  God's 
providence  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  discov- 
ered and  enthroned  through  human  instrumentality; 
for  the  Christian  world  is  not  now  looking  for  any 
new,  miraculous  revelation.  Yet  all  the  organized 
instrumentalities  that  exist  are  now  struggling,  agoniz- 
ing to  perpetuate,  each  one  its  old  error,  none  to  install 
with  divine  honors  that  new  truth  which  alone  can 
make  men  free.^ 

Now,  how  are  mortals  to  discover  truth?  I  answer, 
that  to  seek  for  it  in  the  right  spirit  is  the  only  guar- 
anty of  a  successful  search.  And  the  most  important 
elements  in  this  spirit  are,  a  supreme  love  of  truth  and 
the  power  of  impartial  thought.     To  be   capable   of 

1  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "To  know  which  is  the  true  Churoh  is  so  hard 
to  be  found  out,  that  the  greatest  questions  of  Christendom  are  judged 
hpfore  you  can  get  to  your  judge,  and  then  there  is  no  need  of  him.  .  .  . 
Tliat  there  is  but  one  way  of  finding  truth  is  agreed  upon,  and  therefore 
almost  every  Cliurch  of  one  denomination  that  lives  under  government 
propounds  to  you  a  system  or  collective  body  of  articles,  and  tells  you 
tliat  is  the  true  religion,  and  ttiey  are  the  Church  and  the  peculiar  people 
of  God.  .  .  .  These  are  the  Church,  and  out  of  this  Church  they  will 
hardly  allow  salvation.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no  end ;  for  divide  the 
Cluirch  into  twenty  parts,  and  in  what  part  soever  your  lot  falls,  you  and 
your  party  are  damned  by  the  other  nineteen;  and  men  on  all  hands 
almost  keep  their  own  proselytes  by  affrighting  them  with  the  fearful 
sermons  of  damnation ;  but»  in  tlie  mean  time,  there  is  no  security  for 
them  th:)t  are  not  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  no  peace  for  them 
that  are." 
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impartiality  of  thought  opens  all  the  avenues  to  truth. 
Incapability  of  it  closes  them  all.  Yet  all  the  Chris- 
tian sects,  and  almost  all  Colleges  and  private  schools, 
at  this  day,  are  training  the  children  and  youth  under 
their  care  to  be  incapable  of  impartial  thought.  They 
are  divesting  them  of  their  intellectual  impartiality, 
not  only  as  between  different  denominations  compared 
with  each  other,  but  also  as  between  different  denomi- 
nations on  one  side  and  truth  on  the  other.  This  they 
do  by  stamping  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  f^ith  as 
early  and  as  deeply  as  possible  upcin  the  unformed 
mind,  as  though  that  faith  were  infallibly  true,  and  by 
stigmatizing  all  conflicting  ones  as  certainly  false. 

And  could  all  the  Christian  sects  so.  far  succeed  as 
to  repel  all  proselyting  incursions  into  their  own  terri- 
tory, and  to  transmit  their  own  creed  down  through 
their  own  sectarian  lineage,  for  a  thousand  or  for  ten 
thousand  years  to  come,  then,  even  after  all  that  lapse 
and  waste  of  time,  would  not  Christendom  still  present 
the  same  Ishmaelitish  and  shameful  spectacle  of  war- 
ring sects,  it  does  to-day?  Each  one  would  still  be 
waiting  for  that  millennium  when  its  own  dogmas 
would  over-ride  the  world,  while,  practically,  all  would 
be  uniting  to  barricade  the  only  avenue  by  which  the 
true  millennium  can  ever  enter.  In  the  mean  time, 
outside  this  most  unchristian  realm  of  strife,  the  glo- 
rious majesty  of  truth  would  linger  and  mourn,  like  a 
fond  father  waiting  for  the  return  of  his  Prodigal  Son, 
and  longing  to  bestow  upon  him  a  boundless  heritage 
of  blessings. 

This  commitment  of  the  ingenuous  nature  of  a  child 
to  a  blind  partisanship;  this  forcible  seizure  of  the 
young  mind,  taking  it  out  of  the  class  of  honest 
inquirers,  and  training  it  to  a  dogmatic  presumptuous- 
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ness  of  assertion  respecting  deep  mysteries,  which, 
from  its  yet  feeble  powers  and  narrow  vision,  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  understand ;  this  veiling  of  its  eyes 
against  the  light  of  truth,  and  then  teaching  it  to 
affirm  what  it  cannot  see; — this,  indeed,  is  a  profana- 
tion of  all  the  holiest  instincts  of  the  soul ;  this  is  sac- 
rilege ! 

In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  whether  secular 
or  divine,  there  are  numerous  questions  respecting  the 
nature  and  attributes  and  providence  of  God  which 
cannot  be  answered  with  a  peremptory  affirmative  or 
negative,  and  it  is  treason  to  the  sacred  majesty  of 
truth  itself  to  teach  a  child  to  affirm  or  deny,  as  though 
he  understood,  what  as  yet  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  understand.  When  children  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  this  way  become  adults,  they  always  defend 
with  passion  what  they  cannot  defend  with  argument; 
their  logical  resources  are  not  reason  and  conscience, 
but  the  fagot  and  the  torture  ;  or  as  near  to  these  as 
the  laws  of  their  country  will  allow. 

The  undeveloped  nature  of  childhood  is  always 
trusting.  Like  the  callow  brood,  it  opens  its  mind, 
whether  the  mother  brings  poison  or  nourishment. 
All  unintelligible  doctrines  are  equally  acceptable  to 
it.  It  welcomes  with  the  same  readiness  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  or  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy  ;  Transubstantiation  or  Hindoo  cosmogony. 
If  a  tough  kernel  of  religious  error  be  dropped  into 
the  receptive  nature  of  a  child,  all  the  tendrils  and  fila- 
ments of  thought  and  sentiment  and  affection  twine 
round  it,  clasp  it,  infold  it,  imbed  it;  and  there,  in  the 
centre  of  being,  it  hardens  until  it  becomes  insoluble 
by  truth ;  pharmacy  has  no  lotion  that  can  dissolve 
and  wash  it  away,  and  if  the  psychological  dissector 
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attempts  to  remove  it,  he  must  cut  so  deep  into  the 
vitals  as  to  destroy  the  life  of  religion  itself  in  the 
soul. 

That  elevation  and  comprehension  of  mind,  that 
power  of  impartial  thought  which  would  train  the  ris- 
ing generation  to  the  love  and  quest  of  truth,  instead 
of  blindly  defending  what,  without  consideration,  it 
has  prejudged  to  be  true,  cannot  be  expected  from 
Mahommedans  or  Pagans;  it  ought,  however,  to  be 
expected  from  Christians ;  but,  unhappily,  in  this 
respect,  the  sectarian  and  the  heathen  are  on  the  same 
level. 

All  history  informs  us  that  it  is  only  those  who 
abjured  more  or  less  of  their  fathers'  faith, — such  as 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  Robinson  and  Wesley,  —  who 
have  ever  added  any  new  stores  to  the  world's  treasure- 
house  of  truth.  Yet  these  are  the  very  men  on  whose 
heads  fell  all  the  thunders  of  the  Church.  Would  not 
their  additions  to  truth  have  been  discovered  more 
easily  and  more  early,  would  not  vastly  more  new 
truths  have  been  discovered,  had  not  sectarians  and 
bigots  universally  plucked  the  eyes  of  impartiality  out 
of  their  children's  heads  as  soon  as  they  were  born  ? 

In  this  connection,  how  instructive  is  the  history  of 
Physical  Science !  How  slow  were  its  advances,  and 
what  blank  centuries  intervened  between  one  discovery 
and  another,  until  dogmatic  teaching  was  supplanted 
by  the  Spirit  of  Inquiry  !  Then,  how  thick  and  fast 
came  the  luminous  revelations  whose  several  splendors 
make  the  concentrated  effulgence  of  the  present  day- 
But  for  that  revolution,  we  should  be  teaching  Aris- 
totle's Physics  to-day  ;  —  that  the  planets  move  round 
the  earth  in  circles,  because  the  circle  is  the  only  per- 
fect form  of  motion,  and  Nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vac- 
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uum,  —  the  very  doctrine  that  made  the  human  mind 
the  vacuum  it  denied. 

But  shall  nothing  be  taught  as  truth,  lest  we  should 
teach  error?  This  would  be  the  opposite  extreme. 
This  would  be  the  counterpart  of  the  world's  present 
false  method,  which  is  to  teach  those  points  most 
positively  and  most  laboriously  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  the  least  agreement.  Here,  too,  the  improved 
methods  of  scientific  investigation  and  inculcation  are 
to  be  followed.  What  the  great  body  of  accredited 
scientific  expounders  agree  in,  we  teach  as  truth.  If 
there  are  two  schools,  we  announce  the  prevalent  doc- 
trine, but  never  fail  to  qualify  it  by  a  full  and  fair 
statement  of  tlie  dissenting  authorities.  So  while  we 
announce,  as  settled,  all  the  great  points  in  which  the 
whole  Christian  world  substantially  agrees,  (and  which 
I  believe  all  acknowledge  to  be  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  important,)  yet  when  we  encounter  contro- 
verted points,  we  ought  frankly  to  state  the  great 
names  and  fairly  to  present  the  arguments  adducible 
for  each,  conducting  the  case  magnanimously  towards 
absent  antagonists,  and  as  we  would  have  them  con- 
duct the  same  exposition  towards  us ;  so  that  the  new, 
unsophisticated,  unpreoccupied  mind  of  the  learner  may 
see  all  sides  and  may  hence  be  able  to  hold  the  bal- 
ances more  steadily,  than  our  minds,  debased  by  early 
prejudice,  were  ever  able  to  do.  In  this  way,  the  mind 
is  trained  and  fitted  for  using  the  instruments  of  logic 
and  reason  and  conscience  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
By  dogmas  and  creeds  and  catechisms,  it  is  trained  and 
fitted,  not  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  only  to  find 
arguments  in  defence  of  doctrines  prejudicated  to  be 
true. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  the  youthful  heart  is  so  prone 
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to  evil  that  if  it  be  not  filled  with  great  and  saving 
truths  as  early  as  possible,  it  will  fill  itself  with  great 
and  ruinous  errors.  But  first,  are  they  truths  which 
are  submitted  to  it,  or  are  they  only  one  set  of  doc- 
trines out  of  fifty,  forty-nine  of  which  must  be  more 
or  less  false;  and  possibly  all  may  be?  And  again, 
why  will  not  the  supposed  innate  depravity  deny  and 
profane  what  is  submitted  to  it  as  absolute  truth,  as 
certainly  and  even  more  fatally  than  it  would,  if  the 
same  views  were  submitted  to  it,  among  others,  as 
having  claims  to  be  true?  If  there  be  an  inborn, 
connate  impulse  to  profane  and  blaspheme  all  divine 
beauty  and  excellence,  shall  that  spirit  be  kept  as 
long  as  possible  away  from  the  object  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  its  terrible  indulgence;  or  shall  it  be  turned 
at  once  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  ?  If  a  child  has  vehe- 
ment destructive  propensities,  until  those  propensities 
can  be  curbed  or  tamed,  shall  his  toys  be  costly  or  cheap, 
of  iron  or  of  glass  ? 

But  the  teacher  cannot  be  impartial.  He  will  have 
his  views  of  truth,  and  unconsciously  if  not  designedly, 
through  the  force  of  nature  if  not  of  will,  he  will  give 
predominance  to  his  own  opinions.  But  if  a  man  con- 
scientiously believes  he  ought  to  act  the  part  of  a 
judge  and  not  of  a  lawyer,  why  can  he  not  obey  this 
dictate  of  conscience  as  well  as  any  other?  The  diffi- 
culty suggested  would  arise  only  when  one  should  hypo- 
critically assume  to  perform  the  noble  functions  of  the 
judge  in  holding  the  balances  while  his  hand  still  trem- 
bled with  the  interested  passions  of  the  advocate. 

One  more  suggestion  will  close  the  argument  on  this 
topic.  What  is  the  course  of  the  wisest  of  governments 
and  of  men  in  a  case  closely  analogous  ?  When  an 
exciting  cause  is  to  be  tried  in  a  civil  court,  does  not 
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every  judge  examine  the  jurors  upon  oath,  to  learn 
whether  they  liave  expressed  or  formed  an  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  does  he  not  set  aside  as 
unworthy  to  be  upon  the  panel,  those  who  have  formed 
such  opinion  ?  Every  man  sees  and  feels  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  course.  Yet  this  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  is  done  in  regard  to  controverted  religious  doc- 
trines, in  most  of  our  private  schools,  Sabbatli  schools, 
Colleges,  and  Theological  Seminaries.  Hence  Truth, 
claiming  by  divine  warrant  to  be  heard,  is  silenced; 
error,  worthy  of  annihilation,  is  perpetuated,  and  hos- 
tile sects,  the  scandal  of  the  Christian  religion,  are 
increased  in  numbers  and  virulence. 

Claiming,  then,  no  innate  superiority  of  the  present 
over  the  past,  but  only  believing  that,  from  our  more 
advantageous  stand-point,  we  can  see  some  things  which 
our  predecessors  could  not,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  the  opinion  that  our  Colleges  commit  one 
of  the  greatest  possible  educational  errors,  when  they 
attempt  to  transfer  belief  or  disbelief  ready  made,  to 
the  minds  of  youth,  on  points,  respecting  which  great 
bodies  of  wise  and  good  men  entertain  diflFerent  opin- 
ions. Ought  not  these  institutions  rather  to  expend 
their  utmost  resources  in  inspiring  the  youthful  mind 
with  a  supreme  love  of  truth  as  the  divinest  of  all  pos- 
sessions earthly  or  heavenly,  and  in  training  them  to 
the  power  of  impartial  thought,  that  greatest  of  all 
mortal  achievements?  Are  not  these  the  most  certain 
instrumentalities  by  which,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
new  truths  will  be  revealed  and  old  errors  purged 
away?  Let  Colleges,  then,  bend  their  energies  to 
secure,  not  uniformity  of  a  supposed  good  creed,  but 
universality  of  known  jjood  morals.  Conscience  has  a 
higher  function   than  intellect;   the  love  of   truth   is 
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better  than  the  love  of  logic.  When  the  true  morality 
of  Christianity  prevails,  the  true  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity will  not  be  far  away.  What  Jereray  Taylor  calls 
"  a  heap  of  miracles,"  performed  every  day,  would  not 
prevent  the  thoughts  of  men  from  conflicting,  but  the 
Spirit  of  Love  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  this  may 
be  inculcated  upon  all. 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Class: 

Neither  this  audience  nor  yourselves  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  remarks  I  have  thus  far  made,  though 
specially  designed  for  another  purpose,  are  yet  more 
complimentary  to  you  than  the  highest  strain  of  direct 
encomium  which  I  could  have  employed.  They  neces- 
sarily imply  that  you,  at  the  very  least,  are  free  from 
all  those  vices  and  evil  habits  with  which  the  praise 
and  the  dignities  of  knowledge  should  never  be  associ- 
ated. Had  you,  during  your  College  life,  been  justly 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  intemj)erance,  of  blasphemy, 
profanity  and  impurity  of  conversation,  of  yielding  to 
sensual  allurements,  or  of  any  other  of  those  infamies 
not  unknown  nor  unfrequent  in  College  life,  but  which 
are  repugnant  to  the  character  of  a  Christian,  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  you  should  not  stand  here 
to-day;  or,  if  you  did,  I  would  not.  I  rejoice,  like  a 
father,  in  the  completion  of  your  College  course.  Far 
more  do  I  rejoice  in  the  honorable  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  fulfilled. 

So  much  for  the  past,  and  God  has  made  eternal 
record  of  it. 

For  the  future,  my  young  friends,  the  noblest  field 
that  ever  greeted  the  vision  of  aspiring  and  emulous 
youth  rises  and  glows  before  you,  and  only  a  narrow 
Jordan  separates  you  from  that  promised  land.     With 
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such  a  career  of  honor  and  beneficence  before  you  as 
was  never  revealed  to  any  other  generation  among  all 
the  sons  of  men;  with  such  inspiring  motives  from 
history  as  never  before  dilated  the  youthful  breast,  and 
such  prophetic  influences  running  through  you  and 
strengthening  you,  as  a  stream  of  galvanism  strengthens 
a  magnet,  you  are  now  summoned  to  enter  upon  your 
life-work  of  utility  and  benevolence.  As  aged  eyes 
look  upon  your  youthful  hopes,  and  see  how  all  your 
possibilities  are  transmutable  into  actualities  by  the 
alchemy  of  a  moral  resolution,  and  how,  with  the 
power  already  in  your  hands,  you  can  win  solid  and 
everlasting  glory,  envy  becomes  a  virtue. 

My  young  friends,  when  the  Pagan  soldiers  of 
ancient  Rome  enlisted  in  the  army  of  their  country, 
they  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  her  cause.  Forms 
change,  but  the  indwelling  spirit  of  duty  and  righteous- 
ness is  everlastingly  the  same.  At  this  hour,  when 
you  are  just  stepping  from  these  peaceful  academic 
halls  into  the  tumultuous  arena  of  life,  our  customs  do 
not  undertake  to  bind  your  consciences  by  any  form  of 
oath ;  yet  here,  in  the  august  presence  of  these  digni- 
taries on  my  right  and  on  my  left,  and  of  this  multitude 
before  me,  —  in  the  presence  also  of  Almighty  God,  — 
before  crossing  this  threshold,  I  adjure  you  by  all  the 
motives  that  can  be  drawn  from  mortal  and  from 
immortal  spheres,  to  make,  now,  a  vow  of  self-conse- 
cration to  a  life-work  of  duty  and  beneficence.  Yes, 
ere  yet  the  last  sands  of  your  College  years  have  run ; 
before  it  shall  be  said  of  them,  "They  are  finished," 
wind  up  your  resolution  to  such  a  pitch  of  intensity 
that  its  spring  will  not  uncoil  until  the  fruitions  and 
securities  of  eternity  are  substituted  for  the  motives 
and  efforts  of  time. 
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Note.  —  The  new  views  expressed  in  the  above  Address,  in  regard 
to  the  moral  character  and  standing  essential  and  preliminary  to 
obtaining  a  Degree  at  Antioch  College,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Col- 
lege predicated  upon  these  views,  seemed  to  render  it  proper  so  far  to 
change  the  common  form  used  in  conferring  Degrees,  as  to  express 
the  change  in  the  conditions  on  which  they  can  be  obtained.  For  the 
impression,  therefore,  to  be  made  on  our  present  students,  and  for  the 
information  of  those  who  may  hereafter  resort  to  the  College  for  an 
education,  the  form  in  which  the  Degrees  were  conferred  at  the  first 
Commencement  is  given;  the  additional  clause  being  indicated  by 
Italics: 

"By  virtue  of  the  authority  confided  in  me  by  the  Charter  of  Antioch 
College,  and  in  consideration  of  the  proficiency  you  have  made  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences;  in  further  consideration  also  of  the  reputable 
character  you  have  here  maintained,  and  the  exemplary  life  you  have  here 
led,  I  hereby  admit  you  to  all  the  honors  and  prerogatives  of  The  Fibst 
Academical  Dbgrbb. 

"  In  testimony  of  which  I  bestow  upon  you  this  Diploma,  sealed  with 
the  College  seal  and  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  its  proper  officers; 
and  may  you  so  comport  yourselves  on  the  great  mission  of  life  on  whioh 
you  are  now  about  to  enter,  that  you  may  be  ornaments  to  your  country, 
blessings  to  manliind,  and  faithful  servants  of  Almighty  God."    • 
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Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class  : 

After  joumeying  together  for  so  many  years  on  our  passage 
through  life,  we  are  about  to  part.  Another  day,  ay,  another  hour, 
and  we  separate.  Would  to  Gk>d  I  could  continue  this  journey 
with  you  through  all  its  future  course  1  There  is  no  sufiering  of  a 
physical  nature  which  I  could  survive,  that  I  would  not  gladly 
bear,  if  thereby  I  could  be  set  back  to  your  starting-point,  —  to  the 
stage  of  life  where  you  are  now  standing.  When  I  think,  after  the 
experience  of  one  life,  what  I  could  and  would  do  in  an  amended 
edition  of  it ;  what  I  could  and  would  do,  more  and  better  than 
I  have  done,  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  temperance,  and  of 
peace ;  for  breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor ;  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  world,  and  especially  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
best  part  of  it,  —  woman :  when  I  think  of  these  things,  I  feel 
the  PhoenizHspirit  glowing  within  me ;  I  pant,  I  yearn,  for  another 
war&ie  in  behalf  of  right,  in  hostility  to  wrong,  where,  without 
furlough,  and  without  going  into  winterquarters,  I  would  enlist  for 
another  fifly-years'  campaign,  and  fight  it  out  for  the  glory  of  GtMl 
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and  the  welfisffe  of  man.  I  would  yolunteer  to  join  a  "  forlorn 
hope  "  to  assault  the  veiy  citadel  of  Satan,  and  cany  it  by  storm, 
and  bind  the  old  heresiarch  (he  is  the  worst  heresiarch  who  does 
wrong)  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  if  in  that  time  he  would  not  re- 
pent, of  which  I  confess  myself  not  without  hope,  then  to  give  him 
his  final  quietus. 

But  alas !  that  cannot  be ;  for,  while  the  Pho&niz-spirit  bums  mth- 
in,  the  body  becomes  ashes.  Not  only  would  the  sword  fall  firom 
my  hand ;  my  hand  would  fall  firom  the  sword. 

I  cannot  go  with  you.  You  must  pursue  your  conquering  march 
alone. 

What,  then,  can  I  do  ?  Can  I  enshrine  my  spirit  in  your  heartB, 
so  that  when  I  fall  in  the  ranks  (as  I  hope  to  fall  in  the  very 
front  ranks  of  this  contest),  and  when  my  arm  shall  no  longer 
strike,  and  my  voice  no  longer  cheer,  you  may  pursue  the  conflict, 
and  win  the  yictory  ?  —  the  victoiy  of  righteousness  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Jesus  Christ.  This  transferrence  of  my  enthusiasm,  of  the 
results  of  all  my  experience  and  study,  into  your  young  and  ath- 
letic frames,  is  what  I  desire  to  do  ;  what,  as  far  as  my  enfeebled 
strength  allows,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  do. 

But,  first,  the  new  circumstances  under  which  we  assemble  to-day ; 
the  new  men  whom  I  see  on  this  stage  occupying  the  seats  r*f  offidal 
dignity  and  honor ;  or,  where  the  individual  men  are  nol  new,  the 
new  functions  they  have  come  here  to  execute ;  in  fine,  the  new 
auspices  under  which  this  commencement  is  held, — demand  a  word. 

This  is  Antioch  College  still,  the  same  as  we  have  known  and 
loved  it  heretofore;  but,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  metempsycho- 
sis, it  is  by  the  transmigration  of  the  old  soul  into  a  new  body. 
The  old  body,  with  its  works  (that  is,  its  scholarships  and  its  debts, 
and  its  promises  to  pay  without  paying),  is  dead ;  and  in  its  stead 
we  have  the  resurrection  of  a  new  and  glorified  body,  —  a  body 
without  scholarships,  without  debts  or  pecuniaiy  trespasses  of  any 
kind. 

But  this  beneficent  change  has  not  been  accomplished  without  a 
great  struggle.  In  contests  where  the  antagonist  powers  of  good  and 
evil  come  into  collision,  especially  where  the  conflict  is  waged  on  a 
conspicuous  arena,  the  respective  combatants  will  summon  their 
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auxiliaries  from  above  and  below.  We  feel  as  if,  dnring  the  last 
two  years,  our  enemies  had  enlisted  their  most  potent  allies  against 
US,  but  such  as  bore  no  tokens  of  coming  from  above.  We  feel  as 
if  the  cause  of  right  and  truth  had  at  last  triumphed ;  and  therefore, 
though  ready  to  forget  and  forgive,  we  feel  as  if  we  have  a  right  to 
congratulate  ourselves,  and  as  if  it  were  a  dflty  to  thank  Heaven  for 
our  success. 

But  I  return  to  my  purpose  of  striving  to  transfuse  into  your 
bosoms,  for  the  life-work  that  is  before  you,  some  of  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  that  have  animated  me. 

Answer  these  questions  I  0  youth  just  starting  on  your  earthly 
and  your  immortal  career :  — 

What  are  the  sources  of  my  welfare?  What,  also,  are  the 
sources  of  my  misery? 

There  are  two  sources  of  human  happiness.  There  are  two  also 
of  human  misery. 

There  is  the  happiness  that  alights  upon  us  without  any  agency 
or  forethought  of  our  own.  It  comes  to  us,  or  wells  up  within  us, 
ready-made  and  complete ;  and  our  first  consciousness  of  it  is  in  the 
joy  it  bestows.  Such  is  the  spontaneous,  unbought  happiness  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood ;  the  happiness  which  a  mother's  beaming  face 
sends  thrilling  through  the  frame  of  a  babe ;  the  happiness  which  is 
felt  when  a  father's  strong  arm  rescues  a  child  from  danger  and 
from  fear ;  the  happiness  which  we  have  in  the  natural  gratification 
of  all  our  senses  and  faculties. 

The  other  kind  of  happiness  is  that  which  comes  through  our 
own  procurement  or  co-operation,  where,  while  God  does  his  part, 
he  leaves  us  to  do  our  part ;  and  so  our  gratification  is  the  joint 
product  of  both  divine  and  human  agencies. 

Hence,  of  human  happiness,  there  are  two  sources,  the  Heaven- 
derived  and  the  self-derived,  —  Heaven  supplying  us  with  the 
means :  or,  what  is  fiir  more  common,  our  happiness  is  the  result 
of  the  interflow  and  commingling  of  both,  —  Heaven's  bounty  and 
our  effort  or  instrumentality;  the  first  performing  the  incompara- 
bly larger  share  of  the  work,  though  the  latter  an  indispensable 
Bhare. 

So  there  are  two  sources  of  human  misery.    One  kind  be&lls  us. 
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It  comes  upon  us  as  an  aerolite  might  &11  oat  of  the  skies  npjn  a 
man's  head ;  as  the  tortoise  which  the  eagle  carried  aloft  in  its  talons, 
and  dropped  upon  the  bald  cranium  of  .^Ischjlus,  and  cracked  it ; 
as  hereditary  diseases  come  upon  children;  or  as  all  the  curses  of  a 
bad  government  or  a  Mae  religion  descend  upon  innocent  genera- 
tions ;  or  as  Adam's  fall,  whether  we  understand  it  literally  or  al- 
legorically,  plunged  the  human  race  into  unmeasured  depths  of  woe. 
A  child  is  bom  blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb,  or  shallow-pated,  or  with 
faculdes  more  askew  than  limbs  and  features  can  be :  unspeakable 
miseiy  results;  but  it  comes  in  the  course  of  Proyidenoe,  and  the 
victim  must  submit  and  endure,  trusting  to  the  remunerations  of 
eternity. 

"  For  God  hftth  marked  eaoh  angalshed  day, 
And  numbered  ererj  aeeret  tear; 
And  hearen*!  long  age  of  bllaa  ahall  paj 
For  aU  hli  children  anffer  here." 

The  second  source  of  misery  is,  like  the  second  source  of  happi- 
ness, self-derived.  It  is  the  result  of  voluntary  ignorance  or 
crime ;  though  in  regard  to  miseiy,  as  in  regard  to  happiness, 
vastly  the  larger  portion  results  from  an  admixture  of  the  two 
causes,  —  the  providential  and  the  personal.  Now,  both  for  such 
results  of  happiness  and  misery  as  spring  from  our  own  character 
and  conduct,  we  must  take  care  of  our  own  character  and  conduct. 
By  so  doing,  we  can  obtain  a  maximum  of  the  one,  and  avoid  all 
but  a  minimum  of  the  other.  For  such  results  as  are  exdusivelj 
of  divine  origin,  we  must  learn  to  obey  Gbd's  laws ;  for  a  perfect 
knowledge  and  a  perfect  obedience  of  God's  laws  would  introduce 
all  possible  happiness  into  the  world,  and  eliminate  all  possible 
misery  from  it. 

And,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  among  our  highest  privileges  to  know 
that  Grod  operates  by  uniform  rules.  No  matter  if  theologians  and 
metaphysicians  do  divide  God's  providential  dealings  with  men  into 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural :  each  must  fall  under  the  do- 
main of  law.  This  is  so,  because  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
being,  possessed  of  such  glorious  attributes  as  we  ascribe  to  the 
Almighty,  who  should  act  otherwise  than  uniformly;  because  }ie 
must  always  act  out  of  bis  own  unchangeableness.     Hence  fixed- 
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ness  and  certainty  most  pervade  the  sapematural  not  less  tLan  the 
natoral  domain.  This  fixedness  and  uniformity  of  operation  are  all 
that  is  meant  by  law.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  his  laws  is  attain- 
able by  man;  and  if  a  knowledge  of,  then  also  a  conformity 
to  them.  To  an  intelligent  apprehension,  the  Deity  seems  moving 
onward  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  not  with  devious,  ag-zag 
motions,  but  in  one  right  line ;  not  with  mutability  and  fluctuation 
of  purpose,  but  upon  one  vast  plan,  so  perfect  in  the  be^ning, 
that  it  needs  no  revision,  addition,  or  expurgation. 

To  those  who  regard  either  the  natural  or  the  supernatural  as 
not  regulated  by  law,  the  Deity  must  seem  adroit  only,  and  not  wise ; 
as  rescuing  his  own  system  from  ruin  by  expedients  and  make- 
shifts, such  as  a  bungling  craftsman  resorts  to  to  operate  a  bungling 
machine. 

But  why  any  evil  or  miseiy  in  the  world  at  all  ?  Why  not  uni- 
versal impassibility  to  pain?  Why  not  man  necessitated  to  be 
happy  ?  —  eveiy  nerve  of  his  sendiive  nature  pervaded  by  delight, 
as  every  corpuscle  of  his  body  is  by  gravitation.  Why  not  his 
soul  a  compound  of  spiritual  joys  as  his  body  is  of  chemical  ingre- 
dients? Nay,  why  not  happiness,  passive  and  spontaneous,  con- 
genital, anti-natal,  eternal,  without  effort  or  wish  for  good,  or 
resistance  of  evil,  on  our  part,  and  man  made  virtuous  and  saintly 
in  this  life,  and  carried  into  immortality  and  transcendbut  bliss  in 
another,  as  a  dead-head,  and  all  the  saints  only  so  many  spiritual 
lazzaroni? 

Had  not  Gk)d  begun  at  zero  in  creating  the  race,  where  should 
he  have  begun  ?  Should  he  not  have  bestowed  language  on  chil- 
dren at  birth,  so  that  they  might  have  told  their  mothers  the  seat 
of  their  pains,  and  thus  have  taken  only  one  medicine,  instead  of 
all  in  the  pharmaoopceia  ?  Should  not  children  have  had  enough 
knowledge  of  metals  to  abstain  from  eating  arsenic  for  its  sweetr 
ness  ?  Should  they  not  have  possessed  enough  knowledge  to  keep 
out  of  fire  and  water,  and  to  count  a  hundred,  and  thus  have  &llen 
outside  of  Blackstone's  definition  of  a  fool  ? 

But  suppose  all  men  to  be  bom  at  a  certain  advanced  point  of 
development,  at  a  certain  height  in  the  scale  above  zero,  would  they 
not  then  be  encompassed  with  a  new  circle  of  inconveniences  and 
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privations,  quite  as  serious  and  anno;png,  and  quite  as  earnestly 
demanding  the  manus  etnendatrix,  the  ''amending  hand,"  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  called  it  ?  And  so,  at  whatever  degree  along  the 
ascending  scale  man  might  be  launched  into  being,  he  would,  at 
that  point,  feel  an  apparent  necessity  of  having  been  started  at  a 
higher  point,  until  nothing  could  satisfy  his  demands  but  to  have 
been  created  with  the  infinite  perfections  of  a  God.  Surely  this  is 
as  strong  as  the  mathematicians'  reducHo  €ul  abswrdum.  The  only 
uncomplaining  point  to  begin  at  is  to  begin  so  low,  that  there  is  no 
ability  to  complmn.  Hence  man  is  created  at  the  point  of  blank 
ignorance,  that  he  may  have  the  felicity  and  the  glory  of  ascending 
the  whole  way.  Had  he  been  set  up  any  number  of  steps  in  the 
stairway  of  ascension,  so  much  as  he  rose  to  higher  elevations  would 
have  been  lost  from  the  perceptions  of  contrast  and  the  emotions 
of  sublimity.  A  mountain  can  never  appear  so  grand  to  one  bom 
on  its  top  as  to  one  who  was  cradled  in  the  vale,  but  has  climbed 
to  its  summit. 

Here,  then,  we  see  how  evil  comes  upon  our  race.  We  are 
created  with  numerous  appetences ;  all  like  so  many  eyes  to^esire, 
and  like  so  many  hands  to  seize,  their  related  objects  in  the  exter- 
nal world.  The  external  world  superabounds  with  objects  fitted  to 
gratify  and  inflame  these  internal  appetences.  And  now  these 
beings,  fervid  and  aflame  with  these  degdres,  are  turned  loose  among 
these  objects,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  kind,  in  what  quan- 
tity, at  what  time,  they  are  to  be  taken  and  enjoyed,  but  with 
free  agency  to  take  what,  when,  and  as  much  as  they  please.  Bring 
these  four  elements  into  juxtaposition,  —  the  thousand  objects 
around,  the  inward  desire  for  them,  the  free  will  to  take  them,  and 
complete  ignorance  of  consequences, — and  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid 
mistakes,  injuries,  errors,  crimes  ?  With  only  one  radius  in  which 
to  go  nght,  with  the  whole  circumference  of  three  hundred  and 
sixt^  degrees  in  which  to  go  wrong,  and  without  innate  knowledge 
of  what  is  right  and  what  wrong,  —  for  a  being  so  circumstanced 
never  to  err  is  just  as  impossible  as  for  an  infinite  number  of  dice 
to  be  thrown  an  infinite  number  of  times,  and  always  to  come  up 
sixes.  Take  any  one  man  out  of  the  thousand  millions  of  men 
now  on  the  earth,  and  his  appetite   for  food   and   drink  is  not 
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adapted  merely  to  one  aliquot  thoosand-milliontli  part  of  all  tlie 
viands  and  finits  and  beverages  upon  the  earth :  it  is  adapted  to  all 
edibles  and  drinkables  alike ;  and  without  knowledge,  and  some- 
thing more  than  knowledge,  he  will  seize  them  where  he  can  find 
them. 

Consider  all  the  property  of  the  world  —  gold,  gems,  palaces, 
realities,  personalties — as  aggregated  in  one  mass.  Our  natural  love 
of  this  property  is  not  confined  to  one  quotient,  using  all  mankind 
as  a  divisor;  but  it  is  adapted  to  the  whole  dividend,  and  without 
knowledge,  and  something  more  than  knowledge,  will  demand  it. 
"  Male  and  female  created  He  them."  One  man  to  one  woman,  one 
woman  to  one  man,  is  the  law.  But  each  of  one  sex  to  all  of  the 
other  is  the  adaptation;  and  without  knowledge,  and  something 
more  than  knowledge,  chemistry  has  no  affinities,  mathematics  have 
no  demonstrations,  more  certain  than  that  polygamy,  Mormonism, 
Freeloveism,  with  all  their  kindred  abominations,  vrill  be  the  result. 
Among  all  the  young  sparrows  ever  hatehed,  shall  *'  never  one  of 
them  fall  to  the  ground  without  your  Father."  And,  because  one 
does  fall,  shall  we  say  Grod's  system  is  imperfect  ?  Does  not  the 
Preacher  say,  '*  Shall  those  who  remove  stones  not  be  hurt  there- 
with, and  they  who  cleave  wood  not  be  endangered  thereby?" 
Who  could  foreknow  that  nettles  would  sting,  until  some  person 
made  a  very  sudden  and  perhaps  improperly  worded  report  of  the 
fact  ?  Shall  all  mankind  use  edge-tools,  and  no  man's  fingers  ever 
bo  cut  ?  How  is  an  ignorant  colony  to  avoid  a  malarious  district 
until  the  fever  shall  have  scorched  and  the  ague  shall  have  shaken 
enough  witnesses  to  swear  that  region  in  open  court  to  be  the  puta- 
tive father  of  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan  ?  Why  shall  the  conve- 
nience of  lead  service-pipes  be  abandoned,  until  the  poisoned  water 
filiall  have  been  caught,  flagrante  delicto,  scattering  colics  and  para- 
lyses ?  After  seeing  the  hardening  effect  of  fire  on  olay,  how  can  a 
man  tell,  without  experience,  that  it  will  not  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect on  wax  ?  That  is,  in  physical  matters,  how  shall  an  agent,  free 
to  do  what  he  «nC,  and  ignorant  of  what  he  (mght,  escape  error,  and 
consequent  damage  ?  With  an  impelling  force  behind  and  no  guid- 
ing light  before,  and  with  one  only  goal  to  be  reached,  how  shall 
the  engineer  avoid  fatal  deviations  right  or  left,  or  a  no  less  fatal 
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crash  against  obstacles  in  his  path  ?  How  should  the  first  builder 
of  houses,  as  a  defence  against  cold  and  stoim,  foresee  disease 
through  loss  of  ventilation  ? 

In  matters  of  pure  intellect,  how  could  the  first  generations  un- 
derstand all  astronomy  by  looking  into  the  heavens,  or  all  geograr 
phy  and  geology  by  seeing  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  ?  Why  should 
they  not  accredit  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses  in  regard  to  tho 
diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  therefore  believe  that  a  man 
could  carry  one  of  them  under  one  arm,  and  the  other  under  tho 
other  arm  to  balance  it?  Why  not  explain  eclipses  of  sun  and  moon 
by  saying  that  a  great  dragon  had  swallowed  them  ?  Why  not  beUeve 
in  all  the  chimeras  and  absurdities  of  astrology  ?  Why  not  believe 
that  the  whole  framework  of  the  heavens  rotates  daily  about  the 
earth,  as  it  seems  to  do  ?  If  a  man  cannot  see  around  the  curvature 
or  rotundity  of  the  globe,  nor  penetrate  downward  through  its  nu- 
merous strata,  why  not  believe  it  to  be  fiat  and  thin,  and  to  have 
four  comers,  and  to  have  been  made,  with  all  its  appendages,  in 
six  secular  days  ?  And,  if  the  muscles  of  man  grow  weary  by  labor, 
why  not  suppose  that  the  Deity  grew  weaiy  also,  and  ordained  a 
sabbath  for  bodily  rest?  And  when  the  passions  flash  their  intense 
light  of  love  or  hate,  of  admiration  or  of  disgust,  upon  the  objects 
around  us,  can  reason  be  always  achromatio,  and  blend  the  whole 
emotional  prism  of  rays  into  that  white  light  through  which  alone 
the  divine  complexion  and  features  of  truth  can  be  truly  seen  ? 

Still  less  in  divine  a£fairs  could  it  be  expected  that  a  new-bom 
being,  occupying  but  a  point  in  space,  should  fathom  the  depths  of 
inunensity ;  or,  occupying  but  a  point  in  time,  should  comprehend 
the  eternities  before  and  after.  And  when  this  frail  child  of  an 
hour  hears  the  thunder's  roar,  and  sees  the  heavens  ablaze,  and  feels 
the  earth  shake,  and  the  forests  bend,  and  oceans  toss,  and  he  is 
unable  to  form  a  conception  of  a  spiritual  God,  why  should  he  not 
fall  down  and  worship  the  first  thing  which  lus  own  ignorance 
makes  mysterious  ? 

Oh  beautiful  idolatry,  when  it  springs  from  a  devout  and  rever- 
ent soul  as  yet  unilluminated  by  knowledge  I  for,  when  the  trae 
Ood  shall  be  revealed  to  such  souls,  they  will  cover  the  earth  with 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  fill  the  heavens  with  the  fr^igrance  of 
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worship.  Polytheism  grew  up  because  men  had  not  minds  large 
enough  to  conceive  of  one  God  capable  of  all  these  terrestrial  and 
celestial  marvels,  and  therefore  they  had  to  divide  his  attributes 
among  thousands,  even  nullions»  of  deities. 

And,  with  all  the  numerous  appetites  and  propensities  innate  in 
every  man,  how  shall  he  maintain  an  equilibrium  of  exercise  and  of 
indulgence  between  them,  and  how  a  subordination  of  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  until  the  errors  and  miseries  of  the  wrong  paths,  rising 
up  before  him  like  fire,  shall  have  turned  him  back  again  and  again 
to  seek  the  right  one  ?  How  should  a  man  know,  until  some  ono 
shall  have  tried  the  experiment,  that  fire  will  bum,  or  water  drown, 
or  that  alcohol  will  intoxicate,  and  opium  narcotize,  or  that  the  only 
difference  between  a  filthy  tobacco-user  and  a  vile  green  tobacco- 
worm  is,  that,  while  the  worm  never  comes  up  towards  the  man,  the 
man  constantly  goes  down  towards  the  worm  ?  How,  before  trial 
or  experiment,  could  it  be  known  that  dyspepsia  is  a  non-conductor 
of  knowledge,  and  that  next  to  the  calamity  of  being  nan  compos 
in  the  brain  is  that  of  being  non  poB  in  the  stomach  ?  How,  before 
observation,  could  it  be  known  that  avarice,  among  the  worldly 
passions,  is  the  most  destructive  to  eveiy  sentiment  of  honor  and 
nobleness  in  the  heart  of  man,  aud  that  bigotry,  beyond  all  other 
spiritual  crimes,  destroys  most  thoroughly  all  mercy  and  godliness 
in  the  soul ;  that  a  man  may  be  a  thief,  and  yet,  according  to  the 
proverb,  have  some  vestige  of  honor ;  that  he  may  be  a  robber,  and 
not  despoiled  of  all  generosity ;  that  he  may  be  a  libertine,  and  yet 
have  some  filial  or  social  affections ;  that  an  epicure  can  be  gener- 
ous afi»r  dinner,  and  a  conqueror  have  a  circle  of  favorites? 
And  again :  we  know  that  the  heathen  pagans  and  savages  open  their 
heaven  to  the  good  man,  come  whencesoever  he  will ;  but  a  misei 
would  keep  the  Omnipotent  at  work  through  all  eternity  creating 
wealth  for  himself,  and  the  bigot  would  harry  him  with  prayers  to 
invent  new  tortures  for  heretics,  and  both  remain  surly  with  disap- 
pointment. 

This  combinadon  then,  I  say,  of  inward  appetites  reaching  out- 
ward, of  innumerable  outward  objects  adapted  to  the  inward  appe- 
tites, with  firee  wiQ  and  with  ignorance  of  consequences  before  trial, 
necessitates  mistakes  which  are  physical  evil,  necessitates  errors 
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which  are  intelleotual  evil,  and  neoessitates  these  violations  of  God's 
law  which  are  moral  evil.  This  theoiy  vindicates  the  providence 
of  God  in  the  creation  and  government  of  man  for  the  existence  of 
what  we  call  evil,  by  showing  that,  with  beings  at  once  finite  and 
free,  it  was  inevitable. 

Bat,  if  evil  is  inevitable,  how  is  man  aocoontable  fiir  it?  If 
moral  evil  tntut  be,  is  it  not  absord  to  call  men  wicked  ?  Nay,  is 
it  not  monstrous  forcibly  to  set  a  man  down  in  a  certain  place,  or 
to  put  him  in  a  given  state  of  mind,  and  then  pronounce  hun  sinM 
for  being  there  ? 

This  is  our  solution  of  that  Sphinx  riddle :  Though  evil  be  inmy 
itaNe,  it  is  remediable  alto  ;  it  is  removable^  expugnabk.  Nor 
does  it  at  all  follow,  because  evil  necessarily  now  is,  that  it  must 
necessarily  always  be ;  nor  because  it  must  continue  for  a  given 
period,  longer  or  shorter,  that  it  must  continue  forever.  Most  of 
the  evils  of  mortals  are  terminable  because  they  are  exterminable. 
A  farmer  can  rotate  his  crops :  he  can  root  out  brier  and  thorn, 
and  cultivate  wheat.  Legislatures  make  laws  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  evils,  to  bar  them  out,  to  abolish  them.  Satirists  lash  the 
evil-doer  with  their  terrific  thong,  and  force  him  to  desist  from 
shame  when  he  will  not  from  principle.  Oppressed  nations  invoke 
God,  and  dethrone  the  oppressor.    Pioneers  hunt  out  wild  beasts. 

Nor  is  it  with  great  evils  only,  such  as  threaten  life  or  limb, 
wealth  or  good  name,  that  men  combat.  They  take  cognizance  of 
the  smallest  annoyances,  and  remove  or  remedy  ^hem.  They 
assuage  hunger  and  thirst :  in  heat  they  seek  the  shade ;  in  cold,  the 
fire.  Every  man  seeks  to  take  a  mote  out  of  his  eye,  or  to  banish 
a  fiy  from  his  nose  ;  and,  if  bis  soul  were  large  enough,  he  ooolJ 
just  as  well  remove  or  abolish  the  evils  of  war,  intemperance,  big^ 
otry,  oppression,  as  to  drive  a  snake  from  his  path. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter :  Men  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  evils  they  have  not  caused,  and  cannot  cure;  ha 
they  are  responsible  for  the  evils  they  consciously  cause,  or  have 
power  to  cure,  I  am  no  more  responsible  for  what  Cotton  Mather 
and  his  coadjutors  did  at  the  time  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  ar 
for  what  Pharaoh  did  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  exodus,  or  fi>r 
what  my  very  much  respected  but  unfortunate  great  grandparents, 
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Adam  and  Eve,  did  in  the  Ghurden  of  Eden  at  the  time  of  the  inteD 
view  with  a  distiagoished  stranger  in  disguise,  —  I  am  no  more 
responsihle  for  any  of  these  things  than  I  am  for  the  law  of  mathe- 
matics, by  which,  if  unequals  be  added  to  equals,  the  results  will  be 
unequal,  or  by  which,  if  the  dividend  is  not  a  multiple  of  the 
divisor,  you  must  have  a  fraction  in  the  quotient. 

But  our  power  to  diminish  evils,  to  extirpate  evils,  one  after 
another,  creates  the  MigaHon  to  diminish  and  to  extirpate.  This 
duty  is  oftentimes  coincident  with  selfishness  or  self-love ;  that  is, 
it  is  both  our  duty  and  our  desire  to  gratify  some  natural  appetite 
or  propensity.  But  sometimes  our  duty  conflicts  with  the  appetites 
or  propensities  of  the  lower  nature.  In  either  case,  the  duty  is  no 
less  sovereign.  In  either  case,  obedience  is  indispensable  to  our 
permanent  well-bein^  In  all  cases,  Grod  commands  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  at  all  hazards  and  all  sacrifices.  As,  if  matter  is  to 
exist,  there  must  be  extension  and  solidity ;  so,  if  rational  happiness 
is  to  exist,  there  must  be  a  knowledge  of  Grod's  laws,  and  an  obedi- 
ence to  them.  Whenever  one  perceives  a  law  in  Nature  or  in 
Providence,  it  is  as  though  the  heavens  opened,  and  a  voice  from 
the  Most  High  came  audibly  down,  calling  us  by  name,  and  saying, 
''Dor'  or  ''Forbear  !  "  Not  the  children  of  Israel  only,  but  every 
man,  stands  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  and  must  hear  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord ;  not  ten  only,  but  ten  thousand ;  not  Decalogue  only, 
but  Myrialogue ;  and  must  obey  them,  or  die.  For  Grod's  law  is 
omnipotent  as  well  as  eternal,  and  we  are  co-eternal  subjects  of  it. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  has  one  law  of  cause  and  efiect  for 
this  world,  and  another  law  of  cause  and  efiect  for  the  next  world, 
but  that  there  is  no  law  of  cause  and  efiect  between  the  two  worlds. 
Better  and  far  nearer  the  truth  would  it  be  to  say  that  this  world 
is  cause,  and  the  next  world  effect.  Shall  the  acta  of  a  man  — 
great  virtues  or  great  crimes  —  live  fi)rever  upon  earth  in  their 
good  or  evil  consequences,  but  shall  the  actor,  the  man  himself, 
perish  ?  Shall  a  grain  of  wheat  buried  in  the  integuments  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy  two  thousand  years  ago,  if  now  exhumed  and 
planted,  germinate,  and  connect  the  reign  of  Sesostris  with  the 
nineteenth  centuiy,  but  shall  the  soul  of  him  whose  body  was  buried 
orith  that  kernel  of  wheat  pass  into  nonentity  ?    Shall  a  diamond 
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adorning  the  shroad  of  some  ancient  king  of  Persia  be  restored  to 
the  light  in  oar  day,  and  again  flash  and  blaze  in  the  sunbeams,  but 
shall  the  sool  of  the  king  himself  Uve  no  more  fbreyer?  God's  laws 
abide  forever,  and  we  abide  forever  under  them;  and  henoe  it  is  our 
highest  conceivable  interest  as  well  as  duty  to  conform,  to  inoscu- 
late our  lives,  oar  characters,  ourselves,  to  them.  In  many  things, 
the  average  of  human  knowledge  shows  this  to  be  true  already : 
additional  enlightenment  will  demonstrate  its  truth  in  all  things. 
A  man  inherits  houses  or  lands.  If  his  estate  needs  rounding  out 
at  any  point,  he  adds  to  it,  and  symmetrizes  its  boundaries ;  and,  if 
disproportioned  in  its  kinds  of  production,  he  turns  forest  into  til- 
lage, or  tillage  into  forest :  if  his  house  offends  taste,  or  frustrates 
convenience,  he  modernizes  it  into  beauty  and  fitness.  So  if  a  man, 
on  waking  up  to  conscious  comparisons,  finds  himself  abnormal, 
or  distorted  from  the  common  type,  —  afiiicted,  for  instance,  witb 
strabtsmtu,  or  non-coincidence  of  the  optic  axes, — he  applies  to  the 
surgeon,  has  the  contracted  muscle  cut,  and  he  no  longer  squints : 
i),  if  club-footed,  or  suffering  under  any  other  pedal  malformation, 
he  goes  to  an  orthopedist,  who,  by  the  wonders  of  his  art,  reshapes 
the  foot  into  simulation  to  the  common  pattern.  If  we  have  an 
unsightly  or  distorted  feature,  does  not  the  smallest  modicum  of 
common  sense  teach  us  to  cure  or  at  least  to  palliate  it?  If 
wounded  or  diseased  in  body,  do  we  not  seek  to  be  healed  or  cured* 
and  submit  to  privation  and  pain  to  be  made  whole  ?  See  one  of 
America's  noblest  and  brightest  sons,  for  an  injury  to  the  brain» 
which  mad  brutality  in  the  council-halls  of  the  nation  had  sacrile- 
giously inflicted  on  him,  —  see  him  seeking  restoration  in  foreign 
lands,  and  gomg  to  the  terrific  moxa,  the  fiie^^ure,  as  to  his  daily 
meals;  and  why 't  Because  he  hoped,  from  these  fire-thrills  through 
all  his  nerves,  for  a  rehabitation  of  the  brain,  and  then  for  that 
other  and  hallowed  fire  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity  such 
as  touched  Isaiah's  lips.  And  if  all  this  is  done  and  borne  for 
intellectual  recuperation,  nay,  for  the  body  that  perishes,  what 
ought  not  the  scholar, — he  who  is  indoctrinated  into  the  knowledge 
of  cause  and  effect,  into  the  wondrous  and  saving  knowledge  of 
(lod's  laws,  —  that  knowledge  which  frises  the  two  worlds  into  one^ 
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and  makes  death  only  an  event  in  life,  -^  what  ought  not  he  to  do 
or  dare  for  the  exaltation  and  grandeur  of  the  soul  ? 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  stage  of  my  inquiry :  How 
shall  we  obtain  happiness,  how  avoid  misery  ? 

I  answer,  in  the  briefest  and  most  comprehensive  formola,  By 
knowing  and  obe^ng  the  law  of  Qod ;  for,  in  regard  to  all  the 
higher  forms  of  happiness,  his  plan  seems  to  be  to  make  men  earn 
their  own ;  he  famishing  them  with  an  outfit  of  capital  and  imple- 
ments, or,  as  a  business^man  would  express  it,  stock  and  tools. 

The  babe  recognizes  God'«  laws.  Before  it  has  any  conception 
of  divine  attributes  or  a  Divine  Being,  before  it  can  articulate  the 
Holy  Name,  it  recognizes  one  of  the  most  central  of  all  laws,  —  that 
by  which,  under  like  circumstances,  like  causes  will  produce  like 
effects.  One  well-executed  burning  of  its  fingers  in  a  taper's  blaze 
is  sufficient:  it  needs  no  second  lesson  in  that  liturgy  forever. 
Let  a  morsel  of  delicious  food  stimulate  the  papillae  of  its  tongue, 
and  old  age  cannot  obliterate  its  memoty.  So,  but  contrariwise,  of 
the  caustic  or  bitter.  How  soon  the  infant  learns  to  call  for  water 
when  it  is  thirsty,  or  to  turn  to  the  fire  when  it  is  cold  1  The  boy 
learns  the  law  of  his  sports.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  not  understand 
the  law  of  resistance  better  than  the  slinger.  A  ninny  farmer 
knows  that,  though  he  should  sow  the  sea  with  acorns,  and  harrow 
them  in  with  the  north  wind,  he  could  not  raise  a  forest  of  oaks 
upon  its  surfoce.  A  man  may  own  all  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  all  the  wood  of  the  Hartz  Mountains ;  but,  without  oxygen, 
he  will  freeze  in  the  midst  of  them  all.  If  a  man  will  turn  his  bars 
of  railroad  iron  into  natural  magnets,  his  road  must  run  north  and 
south.  It  may  lie  east  and  west  to  all  eternity  without  their  polari- 
zation. To  create  a  visual  image,  the  light  must  come  to  a  focus 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  not  on  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 
Shadows  are  not  projected  towards  the  illuminating  body,  nor  does 
an  echo  precede  the  sound  that  awakes  it. 

Not  less  true  is  it,  that  if  a  man  will  enjoy  health,  strength,  and 
longevity,  he  must  know  and  observe  the  hy^enio  conditions  of 
diet,  air,  exercise,  and  cleanliness.  A  sound  brain  cannat  be  elab- 
orated from  a  hypochondriac  or  valetudinarian  body,  nor  systems 
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of  Bound  philosophy  be  oonstraoted  in  an  unsound  bndn.  Good 
digestion  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  good  man ;  though  it  does  not  fol- 
low iram  this  that  pigs  are  Christians.  Rum-blasted  or  tobaooo- 
blasted  nerves  become  non-conductors  of  volition;  and  a  porous  and 
spongy  brain  can  no  more  generate  mental  fire  than  a  feather  can 
beget  lightning.  Weak  parents  can  no  more  be  blessed  with  strong 
children  than  wrens  can  hatch  eagles ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  a 
child  to  detach  himself  from  the  qualities  of  his  ancestry,  as  impoB- 
sible  wholly  to  break  the  entul  of  hereditary  qualities,  as  it  would 
be  in  a  court  of  law  to  prove,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  alibi  of 
himself  or  his  mother.  Ezekiel  notwithstanding,  personal  qualities 
are  descendible ;  and,  if  the  Others  will  eat  sour  grapes,  the 
children's  teeth  will  be  set  on  edge.  It  has  been  objected  to  Swe- 
denborg,  that  he  once  introduced  the  Divine  Being  on  an  unworthy 
occasion.  He  says,  that,  when  once  dining  in  his  chamber,  the 
Adorable  Majesty  appeared  before  him,  and  said,  '*  Swedenborg,  do 
not  eat  so  much."  Was  this  an  unworthy  occasion?  —  a  digntu 
rum  vindice  nodus  f  I  deny  the  justness  of  the  criticism.  It  is 
one  of  the  wisest  revelations  which  that  cofibe-inspired  prophet  ever 
had.  If  a  company  of  one  hundred  fomilies  would  set  themselves 
to-day  profoundly  and  devotedly  to  the  work  of  exemplifymg  God's 
physiological  laws,  they  would,  in  five  generations  of  continued 
fidelity  to  them,  govern  the  world. 

These  conditions  of  prosperity,  of  achieving  good  and  avoiding 
evil,  pervade  the  intellectual  and  moral  world.  A  man  must 
know  his  faculties ;  he  must  know  the  subordinadon  of  the  lower 
to  the  higher,  and  his  practice  must  accord  with  his  knowledge. 

There  are  two  grand  laws  respecting  mind-growth,  more  im- 
portant than  the  laws  of  Kepler.  The  first  is  the  law  of  symmetry. 
The  faculties  should  be  developed  in  proportion.  Their  circumfer- 
ence should  be  round,  not  polygonal ;  they  should  be  balanced,  not 
tilted.  Every  faculty  is  firmer  set  when  it  receives  support  from 
all  the  others.  Every  faculty  acts  with  indefinitely  more  vigor 
when  the  other  faculties  sympathize  and  co-operate.  A  man  who 
has  one  arm  spliced  to  the  other,  giving  him  the  length  of  both  in 
one,  while  the  armless  fingers  are  attached  to  the  scapula ;  a  man 
who  is  Daniel  Lambert  on  one  side,  weighing  seven  hundred 
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ponnda,  and  Calvin  Edson,  weighing  only  forty  ponnJn,  on  the 
other, — is  not  more  deformed  than  a  man  who  is  all  intellect  and  no 
sentiment,  or  all  sentiment  and  no  intellect.  Heretofore  the  king- 
dom of  knowledge  may  have  been  enlarged  by  a  distortion  of  the 
faculties,  —  by  concentrating  a  sofficient  energy  upon  one  power 
and  in  one  direction  to  achieve  a  discovery  which  could  not  have 
been  achieved  had  that  energy  been  equally  distributed  among  all. 
But  hereafter  an  entire  realm  of  new  discoveries  will  be  opened 
and  the  eirors  of  former  discoverers  rectified  by  that  brighter  illumi- 
nation, when  the  rays  of  all  the  faculties  shall  converge  to  a  focus 
upon  the  object  of  inquiry,  —  as  Id  that  remarkable  case  which 
occurred  in  Boston  as  but  yesterday,  where  the  laws  of  music  and 
of  electricity  were  invoked  to  solve  an  acoustic  problem  in  the 
heart's  beatings  which  had  baffled  all  the  science  of  Europe. 

It  is  this  relative  disproportion  of  the  faculties  which  has  given 
rise  to  so  many  of  the  errors  and  even  the  crimes  of  the  race,  indi- 
vidual and  national.  If  a  body  of  seventy-two  city  brokers  were 
now  appointed  to  publish  a  septuagint  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, they  would  leave  out  the  four  Gospels,  and  insert  in  their 
stead  the  last  best  edition  of  the  most  approved  interest  tables. 
It  is  this  accumulation  of  all  excellence  around  one  egotistic  idea 
which  makes  an  Englishman  believe  that  Divine  Providence  always 
operates  in  subserviency  to  the  British  Constitution.  It  is  this 
same  exaggeration  of  a  national  sentiment  which  leads  the  French 
nation  to  look  forward  to  a  judgment-day,  when  men  will  be  sepa- 
rated to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  lefl,  not  because  they  have  or 
have  not  given  food  or  drink  or  clothes  to  the  needy,  not  because 
they  have  visited  or  failed  to  visit  the  sick  or  the  imprisoned,  but 
according  as  they  have  been  or  have  not  been  soldiers  in  the  Grand 
Army.  The  descendant  of  the  Puritan  is  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement,  because  this  getting  every  thing 
and  ^ving  nothing  is  such  a  sharp  bargain,  —  very  much  the  same 
plan  on  which  the  Puritan  ancestor  treated  the  Indians.  So  the 
national  foible  or  infirmity  of  our  people  —  its  over-grown  vanity 
and  pride  —  stands  on  a  parallel  witii  the  haughtiness  of  the  Span- 
iard, the  vaingloiy  of  the  Frenchman,  and  the  egotism  of  the  En- 
glishman. 
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The  first  gnnd  law  of  tbe  fiumlties,  as  a  wbole,  then,  is  the  Uw 
of  Bpametrj.  An  obedience  to  this  law  will  yield  immense  happi- 
ness, and  avoid  immense  nuseiy. 

The  next  law  is  as  important  as  the  first.  It  is  that  all  our  &o- 
^  nlties  grow  in  power  and  in  skill  by  nse,  and  that  they  dwaif  in 
both  by  non-nse.  By  growth,  I  mean  that  tiiey  pass  out  of  one 
•  state  into  another,  as  a  grain  of  com  grows  or  passes  from  l^e  em- 
bryo germ  to  the  plomnle,  firom  the  plnmnle  to  the  stalk,  to  Ae 
flowering  tassel,  to  the  bonntifal  ear. 

What  was  Benjamin  Franklin  at  birth  ?  Wonld  he  have  sold  for 
any  thing  in  any  Christian  market  ?  Oonld  he  have  been  forced  upon 
a  debtor  as  a  legal  tender,  even  for  the  smallest  charge  in  the  debt? 
Would  any  artist  have  purchased  him  for  his  studio,  or  any  philoso- 
pher for  his  cabinet  of  natural  histoiy?  No  chemist  could  have 
turned  him  to  any  account  in  his  retorts.  He  was  destined  for  fiir 
other  retorts  than  theirs.  But  he  grew.  Erom  being  a  lump  of 
flesh  weighing  so  many  pounds  avoirdupois,  he  took  on  other  quali- 
ties and  attributes,  each  transcendent,  culminating  over  the  preced- 
ing. By  and  by  he  became  Benjamin  Franklin  pbu  Uie  English 
alphabet,  then  Benjamin  Franklin  plus  the  multaplication-table.  By 
industrious  days  and  laborious  nights,  by  observation  and  reflection, 
by  noble  abstinence  from  foul  excesses,  by  divine  energy  of  will  in 
temperance,  in  diligence,  in  perseverance  (better  than  the  theologio 
perseverance  of  the  saints,  because  it  was  his  own),  he  gathered 
knowledge,  accumulated  stores  of  experience,  grew  wise  on  obser- 
vation and  lucubration,  until  soon  he  became  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin whose  name  the  lightning  blazons  from  one  part  of  the  heaveus 
unto  the  other,  and  to  whom  every  summer  cloud  in  all  the  zones 
and  to  the  end  of  time  shall  thunder  applause.  See  the  offshoots  of 
this  growing  man  at  this  point  of  his  development  I  Morse,  House, 
Field,  are  his  own  brain-begotten  children.  The  Ughtning  is  nimbly 
at  work  to-day  in  the  shops  of  ten  thousand  artificers.  It  strikes 
alarm-bells,  and  warns  sleeping  cities  that  conflagration  and  a  fiery 
death  are  at  their  doors.  It  measures  longitudes  as  no  geometer  or 
astronomer  could  ever  measure  them  ;  and  before  another  twelve- 
month shall  have  passed,  by  a  new  application  of  that  elemental 
force  whioh  ran  along  Franklin's  kite^tring,  a  cable  shall  unite  the 
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Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  along  whose  elettric  threads 
shall  fly  to  and  fro  such  "  winged  words"  as  Homer  never  cJreamed 
of.  Then  he  grew  into  that  Benjamin  Franklin  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence ;  then  into  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  who  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  that  acknowledged  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  these  United  States ;  an  act  ex- 
torted from  a  sovereign,  which  made  him  more  than  sovereign,  — 
the  pater  patrim  of  a  country  peopled  with  sovereigns.  Then  ho 
became  Benjamin  Franklin  plu$  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

What  growth  was  here  I  what  excelsior  strivings  and  triumphs 
from  day  to  day  !  what  ascension  from  glory  to  glory !  not  to  cease 
even  with  death ;  for  in  all  Christendom  there  is  not  now,  nor  ever 
hereafter  will  be,  a  child  bom  of  woman,  who  has  not  and  wi}!  not 
have  more  of  well-being  and  less  of  ill-being  on  earth  because 
Benjamin  Franklin  lived ;  that  is,  because  of  his  industry,  fidelity, 
and  temperance  when  he  was  a  boy ;  because  of  his  integrity,  wis- 
dom, and  philanthropy  when  a  man. 

Now,  each  class  and  profession  of  men  has  a  different  stand-point 
from  which  it  surveys  the  world,  and  to  which,  in  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion, the  world  presents  its  immense  variety  of  aspects.  To  a  hack- 
driver,  the  living  freight  which  a  steamboat  or  railroad-train  pours 
into  a  city  are  worth  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  apiece.  The  barber 
feels  ties  of  brotherhood,  and  the  gates  of  his  soul  open  with  wel- 
come, towards  that  part  of  the  human  race  that  shaves.  The  manu- 
facturer of  playing-cards  thinks  it  terrible  Puritanism  to  condemn 
what  Bums  calls  the  ''Devil's  pictured  bulks ; *'  and  the  printer  of 
Bibles  is  a  most  zealous  member  of  the  Bible  Society.  When  a 
shoemaker  is  requested  to  fit  a  tiny  pair  of  shoes  to  an  infant's  feet, 
he  sees  a  row  of  prospective  and  gradually  enlarging  shoes  stretch- 
ing out  into  futurity.  So  the  tailor  sees  a  lengthening  vista  of 
coats,  and  the  hatter  of  hats,  for  all  their  customers.  All  these  are 
seen  as  clearly  as  iEneas  saw  Maroellus  far  away  in  the  coming 
generations. 

So  it  is  easy  to  take  an  ancestor  who  lived  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  see  his  lineal  descendants  diverging  and  radiating  from  him, 
children  and  grandchildren, — each  line  or  lineage  reaching  in  solid 
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rank  and  file  down  to  the  present  time;  one  branch  honorable, 
another  prond,  another  base.     These  are  realities. 

But  in  view  of  this  law  of  growth,  and  of  the  rapidity  of  its  incre- 
ments, no  less  real  to  me  is  the  spectacle  presented  by  eyerj  yoong 
man,  especially  by  eveiy  yoang  man  who  receives  the  nutriment 
and  invigoration  of  a  college-life.  Badiating  from  every  snch  younc 
man  as  from  a  central  point,  I  seem  to  see  long-extended  lines  of 
the  forms  of  men,  —  snch  forms  as  he  may  enter  and  occupy,  and 
so  become  the  men  they  represent.  It  is  as  though  these  lines  shot 
out  from  him  as  tcom  a  centre  to  a  circnmference;  only  there  is  no 
circumference,  for  the  lines  lengthen  outward  into  endless  perspec- 
tive. Stand  up,  young  man,  and  let  us  behold  the  forms  of  men, 
noble  or  ignoble,  lofty  or  mean,  saintly  or  satanic,  which  beleagaer 
you,  and  into  which  your  soul  enters  as  you  pass  on  in  your  life, 
from  glory  to  glory,  or  from  shame  to  shame !  Here,  shooting  oat 
in  one  direction,  I  see  an  ascending  series,  an  upward  gradation  of 
noble  forms,  figures  of  lofty  stature  and  mien.  Health  and  strength 
are  in  all  their  Umbs ;  fire,  ardor,  aspiration,  gleam  from  every  eye ; 
the  light  of  virtue  shines  from  eveiy  face;  each  life  is  pure.  What 
a  throne  for  majesty  is  every  brow !  Beneficence  is  in  eveiy  hand. 
See  how  each  individual  in  that  long-extended  rank  excels  the  last, 
as  it  rises  and  towers,  and  is  lost  at  last  to  our  view,  but  lost  only 
where  earth  meets  heaven  I 

But  what  do  I  see  on  the  other  eide  ?  Another  line,  compact 
like  the  former,  shooting  outward  firom  the  same  centre,  but  stamped 
and  branded  with  aU  those  types  of  infiimy  that  can  be  developed 
from  the  appetites,  —  gluttony,  intemperance,  sensuality,  debauch- 
ery, agony  and  ignominy  unspeakable.  0  Gtoi !  I  rejoice  that 
I  can  see  no  farther  into  the  perdition  beyond.  These,  then, 
young  man,  are  the  forms  which  you  may  grow  into  and  become. 
Choose  to-day  whether  you  will  pass  through  this  suooessbn  to 
honor  and  bliss,  or  this  to  shame  and  despair. 

This  young  man  proposes  to  be  a  lawyer.  Shooting  outwards 
from  hun  on  either  hand  are  compact  files  of  those  who  disgrace  or 
those  who  honor  the  noble  profession  of  the  law.  This  line  begins 
with  a  pettifogger,  a  chicaner,  a  picaroon,  —  one  whose  study  and 
life  it  is  to  throw  the  cloak  of  truth  over  the  body  of  a  lie,  like  that 
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lawyer  of  wbom  a  malefiictor  said,  "  I  have  ooanted  the  cbaiKes, 
and  concluded  to  commit  the  crime,  for  I  know  he  can  get  me  off; " 
and  it  ends  in  an  Old-Bailej  or  Five-Points  solicitor,  sold  to  the 
service  of  Satan,  content  to  take  half  his  pay  in  money,  and  the  rest 
in  pleasure  of  wickedness,  —  like  the  man  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
swine's  flesh,  who  said  he  wished  he  were  a  Jew,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  eating  pork  and  committing  a  sin  at  the  same 
time.  Another  radiating  file  begins  with  examples  of  honor,  equity, 
truth-loving,  and  ends  in  a  chief  justice  such  as  Holt  or  Marshall 
or  Shaw. 

Another  means  to  be  a  public  man.  EQs  first  transformation 
may  be  into  a  demagogue,  halfngycophant,  half-libeller,  a  pimp  and 
pander  of  power,  a  peculator,  an  embezzler,  a  robber  of  mails  or 
mints,  a  polyglot  liar ;  or  he  may  pass  into  those  types  whose  sys- 
tems of  political  economy  have  humanity  for  their  end,  and  wealth 
for  their  means  only ;  who  know  no  castes  or  classes  or  nobility, 
excepting  those  who  bear  God's  patent  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

This  young  man  looks  to  the  sacred  desk.  Next  to  him,  on  one 
side,  stands  the  chameleon  preacher,  the  color  of  whatever  he 
touches.  His  soul  is  a  religious  cafnercH>hscuray  reflecting  back 
only  the  souls  of  those  who  pay  his  salary.  He  cannot  preach 
against  the  crimes  of  to-day,  —  the  crimes  that  flout  heaven,  the 
crimes  that  crush  life  out  of  the  human  heart.  He  can  only  preach 
against  the  **  exceeding  onfnlness  of  sin,"  —  now  and  then  hurling 
a  terrific  bolt  at  Jeroboam  or  Judas.  They  are  personages  not  very 
likely  to  disturb  the  sacred  quiet  of  h%$  parish.  But  what  a  glo- 
rious column  of  the  forms  of  men  stands  on  the  other  side !  —  true 
disciples  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  constituted  of  piety,  philanthropy,  and 
wisdom,  —  men  who,  for  truth's  sake,  can  bear  revUings  and  a  crown 
of  thorns,  can  look  without  shrinking  upon  the  cross,  nay,  can  die 
upon  the  cross  if  need  be.  But,  oh !  when  the  sanctifying  hour  of 
death  has  passed,  then  the  revilings  become  world-wide  homages; 
the  crown  of  thorns,  a  crown  of  amaranth,  blossoming  forever  in  the 
air  of  heaven :  even  the  accursed  cross  is  made  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  men. 

Thus  it  ever  is  when  men  make  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  duty. 
First  Climes  the  temptation;  which  if  resisted,  the  transfiguration 
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follows.  The  stem  fulfilment  of  duty  enrages  the  wicked,  and  tfaej 
execute  crucifixion ;  and  then  comes  the  eye]>g1oriou8  ascension : 
and  even  the  memory  of  the  Joseph  of  Arimathea  who  cared  for  the 
dead  body  of  the  martyr  is  gratefully  and  forever  embalmed  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Crowding  thick  around  you,  my  young  fiiends  who  gn  forth 
from  here  to^y,  I  see  these  various  classes  and  characters  of  men 
whom  I  have  attempted  to  portray.  Select  which  you  please. 
Transmigrate  through  the  forms  of  one  class  into  ever-increasing 
nobleness  and  dignity,  ascending  to  all  temporal  honor  and  renown, 
to  end  in  the  glories  of  immortality;  or  plunge  through  the  other, 
from  degradation  to  degradation,  to  a  perdition  that  is  bottomless. 

I  need  not  carry  out  the  parallel  with  regard  to  the  young  ladies 
who  are  before  me,  and  who  are  candidates  for  graduation  to-day. 
For  them,  if  they  will  have  the  courage  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the 
fiivolitaes  of  a  fashionable  and  a  selfish  life,  each  one,  in  her  own 
sphere  and  in  her  own  way,  may  become  another  Isabella,  securing 
an  outfit  for  another  Columbus  for  the  discovery  of  another  hemi- 
sphere wherewith  to  bless  mankind,  —  more  honorable  to  the 
queenly  helper  than  to  the  bold  navigator.  .  .  . 

The  last  words  I  have  to  say  to  you,  my  young  friends,  are 
these :  — 

You  are  in  the  kingdom  of  a  Divine  Majesty  who  governs  his 
realms  according  to  law.  By  his  laws,  it  is  no  more  certain  that  fire 
will  consume,  or  that  water  will  drown,  than  that  sin  will  damn. 
Nor  is  it  more  sure  that  flame  will  mount,  or  the  magnetic  needle 
point  to  the  pole,  than  it  is  that  a  righteous  man  will  ascend  along 
a  path  of  honor  to  glory  and  beatitude.  These  laws  of  6od  per* 
vade  all  things,  and  they  operate  with  omnipotent  force.  Oar 
free  agency  consists  merely  in  the  choice  we  make  to  put  ourselves 
under  the  action  of  one  or  another  of  these  laws.  Then  the  law 
seizes  us,  and  sweeps  us  upward  or  downward  with  resistless  power. 
If  you  stand  on  the  great  table-land  of  JS^orth  America,  you  can 
launch  your  boat  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  or  the 
jMackenzie,  or  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  Mississippi ;  but  the  boat, 
once  launched,  will  be  borne  towards  the  selected  one  of  the  foui 
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points  of  ihe  oompass,  Budfram  all  the  others.  If  yoa  pkoe  your 
bark  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  will  bear  jou  northward,  and  not  south- 
ward ;  or  though  that  stream  is  as  large  as  three  thousand  Misossip- 
pb,  yet  you  can  steer  your  bark  across  it,  and  pass  into  the  region  of 
the  variable  or  the  trade  winds  beyond,  to  be  borne  by  them. 

If  you  seek  suicide  from  a  precipice,  you  have  only  to  lose  your 
balance  over  its  edge,  and  gravitation  takes  care  of  the  rest.  So 
you  have  only  to  set  your  head  right  by  knowledge,  and  your  heart 
right  by  obedience,  and  forces  stronger  than  streams  or  winds  oi 
gravitation  will  bear  you  up  to  celestial  blessedness,  Elijah-like,  by 
means  as  visible  and  palpable  as  though  they  were  horses  of  fire 
and  chariots  of  fin). 

Take  heed  to  this,  therefore,  that  the  law  of  Gkni  is  the  supreme 
law.  The  judge  may  condemn  an  innocent  man ;  but  posterily  will 
condemn  the  judge.  The  United  States  are  mighty ;  but  they  are 
not  almighty.  How  sad  and  how  true  what  Kossuth  said,  that 
there  had  never  yet  been  a  Christian  government  on  earth !  Before 
there  can  be  a  Christian  government,  there  must  be  Christian  men 
and  women.  Be  you  these  men  and  women !  An  unjust  govern- 
ment is  only  a  great  bully;  and  though  it  should  wield  the  navy  in 
one  fist  and  the  army  in  the  other,  though  it  should  array  every 
gun  in  the  armories  of  Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry  into  one  bat- 
tery, and  make  you  their  target,  the  righteous  soul  is  as  secure 
from  them  as  is  the  sun  at  its  zenith  height. 

While,  to  a  certain  extent,  you  are  to  live  for  yourselves  in  this 
life,  to  a  greater  extent  you  are  to  live  for  others.  Great  boons, 
such  as  can  only  be  won  by  great  labors,  are  to  be  secured ;  great 
evils  are  to  be  vanquished.  Nothing  to-day  prevents  this  earth 
from  being  a  paradise  but  error  and  sm.  These  errors,  these  sins, 
you  must  assail.  The  disabilities  of  poverty;  the  pains  of  disease ; 
the  enervations  and  folly  of  fashionable  life ;  the  brudshness  of  ap- 
petite, and  the  demonisms  of  passion ;  the  crowded  vices  of  cities, 
thicker  than  their  inhabitants ;  the  rotinue  of  calamities  that  come 
through  ignorance ;  the  physical  and  moral  havoc  of  war ;  the  woes 
of  intemperance;  the  wickedness  of  oppression,  whether  of  the  body 
or  of  the  soul;  the  GhKUessness  and  Christlessness  of  bigotry,  — 
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ihese  are  the  hosts  against  which  a  war  of  ezternunation  is  to  he 
waged,  and  you  are  to  be  the  warriors.  Never  shrink,  never  retreat, 
because  of  danger :  go  into  the  stxife  with  your  epaulettes  on. 

At  the  terrible  battle  of  Trafidgar,  when  Lord  Nelson,  on  board 
the  "Victory,"  the  old  flag-ship  of  Keppel  and  of  Jervis,  bore 
down  upon  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  of  Spain,  he  ap^ieared 
upon  the  quarter-deck  with  his  breast  all  blazing  with  gems  and 
gitlii,  the  insignia  of  the  '*  stars  "  and  '*  orders  "  he  had  received. 
His  officers,  each  a  hero,  besought  him  not  thus  to  present  himself 
a  shining  mark  for  the  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy,  but  to  conceal 
or  doff  the  tokens  of  his  rank.  "  No,"  replied  Nelson :  "  in  honor 
I  won  them,  and  in  honor  I'll  wear  them!  "  He  dashed  at  the 
French  line,  and  grappled  with  the  "Redoubtable"  in  the  embrace 
of  death.  But,  when  the  battle  had  raged  for  an  hour,  a  musket-ball, 
shot  from  the  mizzen-top  of  the  enemy,  struck  his  left  epaulette,  and, 
crashing  down  through  muscle  and  bone  and  arteiy,  lodged  in  his 
spine.  He  knew  the  blow  to  be  f&tal ;  but  as  he  lay  writhing  in 
mortel  agony,  as  the  smoke  of  battle  at  intervals  cleared  away,  and 
the  news  was  brought  to  him  that  one  after  another  of  the  enemy's 
ships — the  "  Redoubtable,"  the  "  Bucentaur,"  the  "  Santa  Anna," 
the  "  Neptune,"  the  "  Fougueux  "  —  had  struck  their  colors^  his 
death-pangs  were  quelled,  joy  iUumined  his  face,  and  for  four  hours 
the  energy  of  his  will  sustained  his  vitality ;  and  he  did  not  yield 
to  death  until  the  fleets  had  yielded  to  him. 

So,  in  the  infinitely  nobler  battle  in  which  you  are  engaged 
against  error  and  wrong,  if  ever  repulsed  or  stricken  down,  may 
yon  always  be  solaced  and  cheered  by  the  exulting  cry  of  triumph 
over  some  abuse  in  Church  or  State,  some  vice  or  folly  in  society, 
some  false  opinion  or  cruelty  or  guilt  which  you  have  overcome ! 
And  I  beseech  you  to  treasure  up  in  your  hearts  these  my  parting 
words :  Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won  $ome  victory  for 
humanity. 
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HORACE    MANN 

By  FfiLIX  PfiCAUT 
[TYanilatedJYom  the  Revue  Pidagogique,  March^  1888] 

There  is  no  need  to  praise  this  little  book ;  ^  it  instinicts  and 
encourages ;  it  leads  both  to  reflection  and  action ;  it  answers 
point  by  point  to  La  Bruj'^re's  description  of  a  good  work :  **  If 
its  perusal  elevates  the  mind,  inspires  one  with  noble  and  cour- 
ageous sentiments,  do  not  seek  for  any  other  rule  for  judging  it ; 
it  is  good,  and  the  work  of  a  master."  I  wish  that  the  biography 
of  Horace  Mann  might  be  known  not  only  to  teachers  of  normal 
schools,  but  to  their  pupils,  and  to  our  innumerable  staff  of 
primary  teachers.  I  wish  that  it  might  be  circulated  among  the 
professors  of  universities  and  colleges.  This  is  by  no  means  all 
that  I  should  desire.  I  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every 
public  man.  And  if  some  reader  think  there  is  a  little  infatua- 
tion in  this  wish,  I  beg  him  to  open  the  pages  of  the  book  almost 
at  random.  The  man  who  has  written  such  words  as  these: 
**  The  Mower  orders'  are  those  who  do  nothing  for  the  good  of 
mankind;"  or  these:  **  Sometimes  I  csmnot  repress  laughter  at 
the  ridiculousness  of  my  own  position.  When  I  devote  not  a 
little  time  to  preparation,  and  then  visit  a  place,  and  strive  to 
expound  the  great  subject  of  education,  and  labor,  and  preach, 
and  exhort,  and  implore,  I  seem  to  myself  as  if  I  were  standing, 

1  The  Work  and  Writings  of  Horace  Mann,  by  M.  J.  GaufV&s  (Vol.  39  of  tlie 
"  Educational  3Iemoirs  and  Documents,"  published  by  the  Mua4e  Pidagogique)^ 
Paris.    Delagrave  k.  Hachette,  1  vol.  8vo,  244  pp.    1688. 
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on  some  wintry  day,  with  the  storm  beating  upon  me,  ringing'  the 
door-bell  of  a  house  that  no  one  lives  in,  or,  perhaps,  where 
the  dwellers  are  all  sound  asleep,  or  too  much  absorbed  in  their 
own  minds  to  heai*  the  summons  of  one  who  comes  to  tell  them 
that  a  torrent  from  the  mountains  is  rushing  down  upon  them ;  ^ 
or,  again:  *' Let  but  the  public  mind  once  become  thoroughly 
corrupt,  and  all  attempts  to  secure  property,  libeity,  or  life,  by 
mere  force  of  laws  written  on  parchment,  will  be  as  rain  as  to 
put  up  piinted  notices  in  an  oi-chard  to  keep  off  canker-worms ;  ^ 
or,  yet  again:  ** Education  is  our  only  political  safety.    Outside 
of  this  ark,  all  is  deluge ;  ^  —  does  not  the  voice  of  the  man  who 
has  drawn  such  warnings  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  and  of  his 
experience  deserve  to  be  heard  by  all  who  share  in  the  educa- 
tional or  political  direction  of  our  country  ? 

It  is  true,  this  is  the  voice  of  a  foreigner.  But  this  foreigner 
is  a  son  of  free  North  America,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
no  less  than  to  that  of  libeity,  and  who,  observing  with  great 
sympathy,  but  also  with  rare  clear-sightedness,  the  signs  of  the 
present  times  and  the  dangers  of  the  popular  state,  gives  us  the 
whole  secret  of  his  life  in  this  virile  profession  of  faith,  worthy 
of  being  flashed  before  the  eyes  of  our  blind  or  terrified  conserva- 
tives: **I  rejoice  that  power  has  passed  irrevocably  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Century  after  century,  mankind  has 
groaned  beneath  unutterable  oppressions.  To  pamper  a  few 
with  luxuries,  races  have  been  subjected  to  bondage.  To  satiate 
the  ambition  of  a  tyrant,  nations  have  been  dashed  against  each, 
other  in  battle,  and  millions  crushed  by  the  shock.  The  upward- 
tending,  light-seeking  capacities  of  the  soul  had  been  turned 
downwards  into  darkness  and  debasement.  All  the  realms  of 
futurity  which  the  far-seeing  eye  of  the  mind  could  penetrate  had 
been  peopled  with  the  spectres  of  superstition.  The  spirits  of 
the  infernal  world  had  been  subsidized  to  bind  all  religious  free- 
dom,  whether  of  thought  or  speech,  in  the  bondage  of  fear. 
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Heaven  had  been  sold  for  money,  like  an  earthly  domicile,  by 
those  who,  least  of  all,  had  any  title  to  its  mansions.  In  this 
exigency  it  was  the  expedient  of  Providence  to  transfer  dominion 
from  the  few  to  the  many,  —  from  those  who  had  abused  it,  to 
those  who  had  suffered.  The  wealthy,  the  high-bom,  the  privi- 
leged, had  had  it  in  their  power  to  bless  the  people ;  but  they 
had  cursed  them.  Now,  they  and  all  their  fortunes  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  The  poverty  which  they  have  entailed  is  to 
command  their  opulence.  The  ignorance  they  have  suffered  to 
abound  is  to  adjudicate  upon  their  rights.  The  appetites  they 
have  neglected,  or  which  they  have  stimulated  for  their  own 
indulgence,  are  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  their  homes.  In  fine, 
that  interest  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  inferiors,  which 
should  have  sprung  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  must  now  be 
extorted  from  motives  of  self-preservation.  These  great  develop- 
ments have  taught  the  more  favored  classes  of  society  that  they 
never  can  be  safe  while  they  neglect  the  welfare  of  any  portion 
of  their  social  inferiors.  This  grand  lesson  of  universal  benevo- 
lence, the  lapse  of  centuries  has  been  evolving,  and  is  now  incul- 
cating upon  the  world.^^  Is  not  this  language,  full  of  authority 
because  it  is  full  of  truth,  addressed  to  the  French  democracy  as 
well  as  to  the  democracy  of  the  United  States  ?  But  this  is  enough, 
assuredly,  to  lead  us  to  examine  more  attentively  the  remarkable 
portrait  that  Mr.  Gaufi*^s  has  drawn  with  so  firm  and  sober  a 
touch,  using  all  his  art  to  efface  himself  before  it. 

I. 

The  original  feature  that  distinguishes  the  picture  is  that  this 
educator  is  a  man  of  the  world,  a  layman  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  jurist,  in  turn  representative, 
senator,  president  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  foremost  popular  and 
parliamentary  orators  of  his  country,  the  indefatigable  champion 
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of  the  right  in  the  greatest  causes..  He  leaves  the  presidencj  of 
the  Senate  at  Boston  to  become  simple  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education ;  later,  having  to  choose  between  the  post  of  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts^  and  that  of  president  of  a  college  for 
both  sexes  to  be  established  in  the  West,  he  decides  for  the 
school,  judging  that  he  chooses  the  better  part,  since  "  mouldin<r 
joung  minds  and  young  hearts  is  the  noblest  task  that  can  be 
intrusted  to  a  man  or  to  an  angel. ^* 

This  union  in  the  same  individual  of  the  pedagrogue^agj.  the 
public  man  is  not  an  external  and  accidental  fact,  it  is  tiic  chai^ao 
tenstic  trait  of  Mann.  The  views  that  guide  him  in  the  govern- 
ment and  practice  of  education,  the  sentiments  that  animate  him, 
the  designs  that  he  conceives,  the  means  even  that  he  employs  to 
realize  them,  he  owes  in  great  part  to  his  experience  in  public 
affairs..  He  knows  his  people  and  his  times ;  he  has  seen  moral 
and  social  forces,  voluntary  or  official,  in  action  under  his  eyes ; 
he  has  observed  men  and  things  close  at  hand,  mingling  actively 
with  them  himself ;  he  has  especially  measured  the  power  of  that 
sovereign  force  called  public  opinion  ;  he  knows  of  what  diverse 
elements  it  is  formed ;  that  it  is  far  from  infallible,  but  that  with- 
out it  nothing  fruitful  or  durable  is  accomplished.  But  parlia- 
mentary tumult  and  heated  paity  strife  do  not  deceive  him ;  he 
discerns  the  true  conditions  of  public  order  and  of  society;  he 
sees  clearly  that  the  old  foundations  are  shaken,  that  the  state  is 
threatened  with  ruin,  if  steps  are  not  taken  at  once  to  establish 
new  foundations,  proof  against  all  shocks.  It  is,  then,  the  high- 
est political  and  social  interest,  it  is  patriotism  and  anxiety  for 
the  future,  that  urge  him  on  to  occupy  himself  with  education. 
In  both  careers  he  remains  faithful  to  himself,  pursuing  a  single 
end  by  like  means.  A  statesman,  a  man  of  action,  he  does  not 
administer  educational  affairs,  he  does  not  teach  like  a  school- 

1  Mr.  Mann  received  the  nomination  of  tlie  Free-Soil  party  for  the  goreroor- 
ship  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  not  elected.  —  Tr. 
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master,  bent  to  the  routine  of  his  trade;  he  aims  at  positive 
results,  he  seeks  to  reach  the  soul  of  the  people,  of  all  the  chil-  ^ 
dren  of  the  people ;  he  seeks  to  call  intelligences  into  the  light, 
to  reach  consciences,  to  form  of  every  citizen  a  man,  to  act  in  an  i^ 
appreciable  and  immediate  manner  on  life.  What  more  is  there 
to  say  P  He  treats  education  seriously,  as  the  noblest,  the  most 
impoitant,  the  most  difficult  of  public  affairs,  but  one  which  must 
for  this  very  reason  be  conducted  as  politicians  conduct  serious 
affairs.  And  in  order  to  succeed,  he  begins  with  the  necessary 
preliminaries  of  every  ideal  undertaking  in  a  democratic  state ; 
he  undertakes  a  vast  and  incessant  propaganda;  he  multiplies 

■ 

lectures  and  reports,  he  organizes  everywhere  committees  and 
associations  of  committees,  creating  thus  a  public  spirit  capable    / 
of  giving  life  and  permanence  to  his  projects. 

Two  examples  will  suffice  to  show  both  how  Horace  Mann      v. 
understands  public  education,  what  positive  results  he  expects 
from  it,  and  what  kind  of  arguments  he  uses  to  win  his  com- 
patriots to  the  good  cause.    Let  Mr.  Gaufr^s  speak :  — 

**  In  1847,  towards  the  close  of  his  residence  in  Boston,  Horace 
Mann  addressed  the  most  eminent  schoolmasters  of  New  Eng- 
land, including  David  Page,  the  first  principal  of  tiie  Normal 
School  at  Albany,  Solomon  Adams,  Abbott,  Roger  Howard,  Miss 
Beecher,  the  sister  of  HaiTiet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  requested  them 
to  state,  in  letters  written  for  publication,  whether,  in  their  opin- 
ion, schools  directed  according  to  the  moral  principles  of  New 
England,  receiving  children  from  four  to  sixteen  yeai-s  of  age, 
and  keeping  them  ten  months  evei*y  year,  inspected  by  officials 
devoted  to  their  duties,  and  provided  with  instructors  such  as 
came  from  the  normal  schools, — whether  such  schools  would 
succeed  in  preventing  in  children  the  development  of  the  vices  of 
intemperance,  dishonesty,  and  debauchery,  and  of  the  crimes  that 
the  law  punishes ;  in  fine,  what  proportion  of  children  would  be 
irredeemable  by  the  moral  influence  of  such  schools. 
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'*Thi8  question,  so  strange  for  us,  and  which  has  never 
appeared  in  our  official  documents,  was  formulated  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  *  Under  the  soundest  and  most  vigorous  system 
of  education  which  we  can  now  command,  what  proportion*  or 
percentage,  of  all  the  children  who  are  bom,  can  be  made  useful 
and  exemplary  men,  —  honest  dealers,  conscientious  jurors,  true 
witnesses,  incorruptible  voters  or  magistrates,  good  parents,  good 
neighbors,  good  members  of  society  ?  In  other  words,  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  ait  and  science  of  education,  and  with 
such  new  fruit  of  experience  as  time  may  be  expected  to  bear, 
what  proportion,  or  percentage,  of  all  children,  must  be  pro- 
nounced irreclaimable  and  irredeemable,  notwithstanding  the 
most  vigorous  educational  efforts  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  can  be  put  forth  in  their  behalf?  what  proportion, 
or  percentage,  must  become  drunkards,  profane  swearers,  de- 
ti*actors,  vagabonds,  rioters,  cheats,  thieves,  aggressors  upon  the 
rights  of  property,  of  person,  of  reputation,  or  of  life  P ' 

**To  this  solemn  question,  which  reveals  the  depth  of  the 
thought  of  Horace  Mann  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  efforts,  the 
venerable  educators  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  replied  unani- 
mously that,  under  the  conditions  stated,  the  schools  would  be  of 
a  sovereign  moral  efficacy ;  that  they  would  preserve  from  vice 
and  crime  all  the  children  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  a  few  rebellious  and  ill-dowered  natures  whose  pro- 
portion could  not  rise  above  one  in  a  hundred.  One  may  judge 
with  what  joy  Horace  Mann  published  in  his  Eleventh  Report 
declarations  so  in  harmony  with  the  faith  which  animated  him, 
with  what  increasing  ardor  he  pressed  forward  towai-ds  the  reali- 
zation of  his  great  hope. 

fi « Were  we  to  hear  that  some  far-off  land  had  been  discov- 
ered, where  institutions  of  learning  and  religion  were  reverenced ; 
where  falsehood,  detraction,  and  perjury  were  never  uttered; 
where  neither  intemperance,  nor  the  guilty  knowledge  how  to 
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prepare  its  means,  nor  the  guilty  agents  to  diffuse  them,  were 
ever  known ;  where  all  the  obligations  growing  out  of  domestic 
relations  were  sacredly  kept;  where  office  always  sought  the 
wisest  and  best  men  for  incumbents ;  where  witnesses  were  true, 
and  jurora  just ;  in  fine,  where  all  men  were  honest  in  their  deal- 
ings, and  exemplary  in  their  lives,  with  the  exception  of  here 
and  there  an  individual,  who,  from  the  rareness  of  his  appear- 
ance, would  be  regarded  almost  as  a  monster,  —  were  we  to  hear 
of  such  a  realm,  who  that  loves  peace,  and  the  happiness  that 
comes  from  security  and  order,  would  not  wish  to  escape  from 
the  turmoil  and  the  violence,  the  rancor  and  the  mean  ambitions 
of  our  present  sphere,  and  go  there  to  dwell  and  to  die  ?  And  yet 
it  is  the  opinion  of  our  most  intelligent,  dispassionate,  and  experi- 
enced teachers,  that  we  can,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, and  through  the  instrumentality  of  good  teachers  and  good 
schools,  superinduce,  substantially,  such  a  state  of  society  upon 
the  present  one,  and  this,  too,  without  any  miracle,  without  any 
extraordinary  sacrifices  or  costly  effort,  but  only  by  working  our 
existing  common-school  system  with  such  a  degree  of  vigor  as 
can  easily  be  put  forth,  and  at  such  an  expense  as  even  the  poor- 
est community  can  easily  bear.  If  the  leaders  of  society  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  have  faith  in  the  reformatory  power  of  an  early 
and  wise  training  for  the  young,  the  fact  only  shows  and  meas- 
ures the  extent  of  tlie  work  which  teachers  and  educationists  have 
still  to  perform.  If  men  decline  to  co-operate  with  us  because 
uninspired  by  our  living  faith,  then  the  arguments,  the  labors, 
and  the  results  which  will  create  this  faith  are  a  preliminary  step 
in  our  noble  work.' " 

If  one  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the  positive  and  truly  Ameri- 
can fashion  in  which  Horace  Mann  proceeds  to  win  over  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  this  is  how  he  set  about,  in  1841, 
making  the  uncultivated  Yankees  understand  that  education  in- 
creases the  material  profits  of  the  workman,  so  that  the  ignorant, 
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incapable  of  reflection,  of  comparison,  of  foreseeing  calculation, 
soon  finds  himself  inferior  in  skill,  in  gain,  in  consideration,  to 
the  workman  of  cultivated  mind,  and,  finally,  **  that  the  hand  is 
another  hand  when  knowledge  guides  it/^  This  time  he  do 
longer  addresses  physicians  or  educators;  he  collects  the  tesd- 
niony  of  business  men,  of  manufacturers,  of  the  great  mill-owners 
of  Lowell  and  Boston.  *'  lie  asks  them  to  consult  their  memo- 
ries, to  examine  their  registers,  to  follow  in  their  respective 
careers  the  educated  and  the  ignorant  workmen.  The  replies  of 
these  manufacturers,  each  of  whom  had  employed  for  a  long 
series  of  years  himdreds  or  thousands  of  workmen,  proved  con- 
clusively the  superiority  of  enlightened  workmen,  both  in  the 
point  of  view  of  gain  and  of  personal  dignity  and  social  happiness. 
and  justified  the  conclusion,  figures  in  hand,  that  knowledge  is 
not  only  a  light  and  a  joy,  but  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit.*' 

One  thought  dominated  the  spirit  of  Horace  Mann,  and  this 
thought  wjis  tlie  pole-star  of  his  whole  life  ;  it  was  that  a  republic 
needs  republicans,  and  that  instruction  alone  is  not  sufidcient  to 
make  republicans;  it  is  necessary  to  add  moral  education  —  a 
task  infinitely  laborious  and  difiicult. 

**  Held  in  check  heretofore  by  institutions  and  despotisms,  all 
the  lower  appetites,  hunger  and  tliirst,  love  of  gold,  vanity,  pride, 
tlie  spirit  of  domination,  are  now  emancipated,  and  can  submit  to 
no  yoke  except  that  imposed  upon  them  by  the  higher  faculties, — 
conscience,  good- will,  reason.  If  republican  institutions  do  wake 
up  unexampled  energies  in  the  wliole  mass  of  a  people,  and  give 
them  implements  of  unexampled  power  wherewith  to  work  out 
their  will,  then  these  same  institutions  ought  also  to  confer  upon 
that  people  unexampled  wisdom  and  rectitude.  If  they  quicken 
the  activity  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  appetites  and  passions, 
they  must,  at  least  in  an  equal  ratio,  establish  the  authority  and 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  and  conscience." 

It  is  true  that  thus  far  the  State  has  prospered  without  think- 
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ing  much  of  this  superior  necessity;  but  the  general  situation 
was  very  different.  **  The  hist  generation  was  bom  and  educated 
under  other  institutions,  and  brought  into  active  life  strong  hered- 
itary and  traditional  feelings  of  respect  for  established  authority, 
merely  because  it  was  established ;  of  veneration  for  law,  simply 
because  it  was  law ;  and  of  deference  both  to  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical rank,  because  it  had  been  accustomed  to  revere  rank.  But 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  this  reverence  for  the  past  now  remains. 
The  momentum  of  hereditary  opinion  is  spent.  The  generation 
of  men  now  entering  upon  the  stiige  of  life  will  act  out  their 
desires  more  fully,  more  effectively,  than  any  generation  of  men 
that  has  ever  existed.  Already,  the  tramp  of  this  innumerable 
host  is  sounding  in  our  ears.  They  are  the  men  who  will  take 
counsel  of  their  desires,  and  make  it  law.  The  condition  of 
society  is  to  be  only  an  embodiment  of  their  might}'  will ;  and  if 
greater  care  be  not  taken  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  taken,  to 
infoiTU  and  regulate  that  will,  it  will  inscribe  its  laws  all  over 
the  face  of  society  in  such  broad  and  terrific  characters,  that,  not 
only  whoever  runs  may  read,  but  whoever  reads  will  run.  Should 
avarice  and  pride  obtain  the  mastery,  then  will  the  humble  and 
the  poor  be  ground  to  dust  beneath  their  chariot-wheels ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  besotting  vices  and  false  knowledge  bear 
sway,  then  will  every  wealthy  and  every  educated  and  eveiy 
refined  individual  and  family  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  society, 
in  which  game  stands  to  the  sportsman.'' 

Can  prophetic  language  be  imagined  more  pregnant  of  truth 
than  this  ?  Or  does  it  apply  less  to  the  situation  of  old  Europe 
than  to  that  of  yoimg  America?  And  do  we  know  any  other 
means  of  conjuring  these  formidable  dangers  than  that  indicated 
by  Horace  Mann:  the  public  school,  instruction  and  education 
given  to  all  ?  **  The  first  duty  of  our  magistrates  and  of  the 
officers  of  our  goverament  is  to  subordinate  everything  to  this 
supreme  interest.     In  our  country,  and  in  our  times,  no  man  is 
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wortihy  the  honored  name  of  a  statesman  who  does  not  include 
the  highest  practicable  education  of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  of 
administration.  He  may  have  eloquence ;  he  may  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  history,  diplomacy,  jurisprudence ;  and  by  these  he 
might  claim,  in  other  countries,  the  elevated  rank  of  a  statesman : 
but,  unless  he  speaks,  plans,  labors,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
for  the  cultm'e  and  edification  of  the  whole  people,  he  is  not,  he 
cannot  be,  an  American  statesman/* 
Can  he  be  a  French  statesman  ? 

n. 

Horace  Mann  does  not  walk  by  the  sole  light  of  political  or 
social  experience ;  his  pedagogy  is  inspired  by  higher  principles. 
This  man  of  action,  so  positive  in  his  views  and  in  his  methods, 
has  his  philosophy;  and  it  is  no  amateur  philosophy,  good  to 
charm  a  leisure  hour.  He  lives  in  it,  feeds  upon  it,  applies  it  in 
everything ;  it  is  his  inspirer  and  his  mistress.  All  his  teaching, 
his  whole  scheme  of  education,  is  peneti*ated  with  it,  and  does 
but  translate  it.  Horace  Mann  is  not  a  professional  philosopher, 
no  more  than  he  is  a  systematic  pedagogue ;  but  he  is  still  less  an 
empiric,  led  solely  by  a  happy  instinct,  by  present  and  variable 
necessity,  by  isolated  observations;  he  has  his  fixed  star,  his 
general  ideas  of  the  order  of  nature  and  of  destiny. 

This  is  saying  too  little.  We  must  go  deeper  to  surprise  the 
secret  of  this  valiant  soul  and  of  this  noble  existence.  The 
rationalistic  doctnne  that  he  embraced  after  mature  examination, 
renouncing  for  it  the  Calvinistic  theology  of  his  younger  yearSf 
became  for  him  a  faith.  The  same  doctrine,  with  other  men, 
might  have  remained  almost  without  effect :  it  would  not  pass 
the  superficial  zone  of  the  intellect.  With  him  it  penetrates  to 
those  depths  of  feeling  and  will  whence  spring  the  dominant 
impulses  of  life ;  it  is  the  soul  of  his  soul.  What  he  thinks,  he 
believes ;  what  he  believes,  he  wills.    If  he  intends  not  to  depend 
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upon  any  one,  and  to  belong  only  to  truth,  in  return  he  belongs 
wholly  to  it.  There  is  his  power ;  in  giving  himself  thus  and 
without  reserve,  he  does  not  give  himself  up,  he  possesses  him- 
self the  more ;  he  is  truly  a  man,  if,  indeed,  to  be  a  man  is  to 
think  and  act  with  one's  whole  soul,  to  love  and  will  one's  highest 
thoughts. 

It  is  not  that  the  general  doctrine  of  Horace  Mamn  possesses 
any  originality.  He  has  borrowed  it  from  a  Scotch  philosopher, 
George  Combe,  who  had  himself  only  co-ordinated  clearly  some 
of  the  most  wide-spread  scientific  views  of  the  present  day  con- 
cerning the  constitution  of  human  natui'e,  and  the  relations  of 
man  with  external  things.  To  submit  one's  self  to  order,  to  the 
immutable  laws  that  rule  the  moral  as  the  physical  world,  the 
development  of  our  intelligence  and  will  as  of  our  bodies,  to 
those  laws  that  science  shows  us  are  eveiywhere  sovereign,  — 
this  is  the  principle  of  all  wisdom,  according  to  which  morals, 
education,  politics,  industry,  ought  to  be  regulated.  To  the 
jealous,  arbitrary,  miracle-working  God  of  the  Puritan  theology. 
Combe  opposes  **  the  wisdom,  the  immutable  harmony  of  a  world 
in  which  all  moves  towards  an  end  infinitely  good,  and  in  which 
all  the  physical  and  moral  laws  are  the  modes  of  action  of  a  will 
sovereignly  beneficent.  In  such  a  universe  evil  can  be  but  tem- 
porary, liberty  and  science  having  for  their  mission  to  eliminate 
it." 

This  philosophy,  it  is  evident,  is  nothing  new;  it  does  not 
resolve  all  difliculties ;  it  is  far  from  giving  the  last  woi-d  on  the 
problem  of  things, — of  their  origin  and  of  their  end,  of  the 
existence  of  evil,  etc.  As  it  is  presented  by  the  Scotch  philoso- 
pher, it  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  modern  science  and  the 
religious  or  Christian  spirit,  where  each  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  would  undoubtedly  have  many  reservations  to  make. 
But  Horace  Mann  is  not  a  critical  spirit;  he  is  turned  wholly 
towards  social  action  and  practical  morality ;  his  reason  demands 
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reasons  for  acting  and  for  acting  well,  for  loving  and  helping,— 
very  sure  (and  in  tliis  he  is  not  mistaken)  that  what  is  necessary 
for  us  in  order  to  fulfil  our  destiny,  and  idealize  oui*  true  nature, 
must  correspond  to  the  truth  itself;  in  other  woixls,  that  the 
nature  of  things  cannot  be  contrary  in  its  last  analysis  to  the 
essential  law  of  human  nature.  But  yet  let  us  not  be  mistaken 
in  regard  to  this.  If  Horace  Mann,  like  his  friends,  Theodore 
Parker,  £mei*son,  etx;.,  is  principally  occupied  in. acting  well  and 
living  well,  he  is  far  from  being  indifferent  to  thinking  well. 
This  son  of  the  '*  Pilgrim  Fathers,^^  unfaithful  to  their  theological 
doctrines,  remains  the  heir  of  their  spirit.  Like  them,  he  believes 
in  truth  and  in  its  sovereign  right ;  like  them,  he  seeks  it  above 
all  things ;  like  them  also,  he  shakes  off  in  manly  fashion  all  the 
slavish  bonds  of  the  chuLx;h,  of  tradition,  and  of  consecrated 
dogmas,  to  follow  his  conscience  and  his  reason.  Only,  while 
they  stopped  at  the  Bible,  he  goes  f aither ;  and,  without  repudi- 
ating the  Christian  tradition,  he  associates  with  it  the  tradition  of 
the  human  race  and  of  science. 

But  do  we  wish  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  this  great  soulP 
One  trait  distinguishes  it,  which  depends  upon  both  the  philosophy 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  Christianity;  it  is  the  love  of 
humanity,  united  with  faith  in  progress.  But  this  love  is  full 
of  respect;  respect  for  the  soul  as  of  a  thing  of  infinite  value 
and  truly  divine,  and  for  human  destiny,  in  which  this  soul  is 
displayed.  This  religious  respect,  to  call  it  by  its  proper  name, 
and  the  fei'vor  which  accompanies  it,  come  to  him  from  his 
Puritim  fathei-s  ratlier  than  from  his  philosophical  masters.  His 
last  words,  at  the  moment  of  death,  only  sum  up  the  dominant 
inspiration  of  his  life :  — 

**  After  journeying  together  for  so  many  years  on  our  passage 
through  life,"  said  he  to  the  young  pupils  of  Antaoch  College, 
**  we  are  about  to  part.  Another  day,  ay,  another  hour,  and  we 
separate.    Would  to  God  I  could  continue  tliis  journey  with  you 
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through  all  its  future  course !  There  is  no  suffering  of  a  physical 
nature,  which  I  could  survive,  that  I  would  not  gladly  bear,  if 
thereby  I  could  be  set  back  to  your  starting-point,  — to  the  stage 
of  life  where  you  are  now  standing.  When  I  think,  after  the 
experience  of  one  life,  what  I  could  and  would  do  in  an  amended 
edition  of  it ;  what  I  could  and  would  do,  more  and  better  than  I 
have  done,  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  temperance,  and  of 
peace;  for  breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor;  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  world,  and  especially  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  best  part  of  it,  —  woman,  —  when  I  think  of  these  things,  I 
feel  the  phoenix-spirit  glowing  within  me.  I  pant,  I  yearn,  for 
another  warfare  in  behalf  of  right,  in  hostility  to  wrong,  where, 
without  furlough,  and  without  going  into  winter  quarters,  I 
would  enlist  for  another  fifty-years^  campaign,  and  fight  it  out 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man.  .  .  . 

'*  But  alas !  that  cannot  be ;  for,  while  the  phoenix-spirit  bums 
within,  the  body  becomes  ashes.  Not  only  would  the  sword  fall 
from  my  hand,  my  hand  would  fall  from  the  sword. 

**  What,  then,  can  I  do  ?  Can  I  enshrine  my  spirit  in  your 
hearts,  so  that  when  I  fall  in  the  ranks  (as  I  hope  to  fall  in  the 
very  front  ranks  of  this  contest),  and  when  my  arm  shall  no 
longer  stnke,  and  my  voice  no  longer  cheer,  you  may  pursue  the 
conflict,  and  win  the  victory  ?  " 

Then,  having  set  forth  a  last  time  his  favorite  theory  of  the 
great  laws  that  rule  the  material  and  spiritual  world,  and  whose 
observance  can  alone  assure  happiness,  he  insists  upon  the  law 
of  the  development  of  our  faculties  by  exercise,  of  indefinite 
progress  by  work,  which  can  put  at  the  disposition  of  each  of 
us  inimense  forces  for  the  service  of  our  fellows ;  and  he  sums 
up  his  exhortations  in  this  last  counsel  to  his  young  friends: 
'*Be  ashamed  to  die  without  having  gained  some  victory  for 
humanity.^* 

A  few  moments  before  expii-ing,  to  one  of  his  colleagues 
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whom  he  wished  to  have  for  his  successor,  he  repeated  three 
times  this  last  counsel,  a  summary  of  his  faith  and  of  his  work : 
•*  Preach  the  laws  of  God,  preach  them,  preach  them,"  and  died 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1859,  at  the  age  of  sixty>three  years. 

He  had  hoped,  with  other  generous  spirits,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Combe,  —  a  doctrine  both  scientific  and  religious,  speculative 
and  practical, —  might  serve  as  a  basis  of  moral  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  that  all  the  churches  of  the  countiy  would 
rally  to  this  common  ground.  To  this  was  to  be  added  the  read- 
ing of  some  beautiful  passages  from  the  Scriptures.  The  sequel 
showed  him  all  the  difficulties  of  such  an  attempt ;  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  France,  in  a  Protestant  as  in  a  Catholic  land,  the 
problem  of  common  moral  education  in  the  public  schools  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  that  must  be  solved  at 
any  price,  if  we  do  not  wish  the  existence  of  democracy  to  be 
suspended  in  the  air,  and  threatened  with  frightful  intestine 
convulsions. 

III. 

After  having  sketched  the  thinker  and  the  citizen  statesman 
united  with  the  pedagogue,  it  remains  to  show  tlie  practical 
teacher,  who  enters  into  all  the  details  of  instruction  and  of 
education,  who,  not  content  with  having  been  for  several  years 
initiator,  instigator,  counsellor,  disseminator  of  ideas,  ends  by 
being  himself  director,  educator,  professor,  administrator.  **  I 
have  found,"  said  he,  in  1837,  on  renouncing  his  brilliant  career 
of  advocate  and  jurist,  *•  I  have  found  the  present  generation  com- 
posed of  materials  almost  unmalleable ;  I  am  about  transferring 
my  eflforts  to  the  next.  Men  are  east-iron ;  but  children  are  wax." 
This  word  is  the  key  to  his  life.  **It  was,"  says  Mr.  Gaufrfes, 
•*  an  unspeakable  marvel  in  Boston,  that  a  man  of  such  value,  in 
such  a  situation,  and  who  could  aspire  to  anything,  should  sacri- 
fice himself  to  become  mere  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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...  As  for  himself,  he  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  desires ;  the 
dream  of  his  youth  was  realized.  ...  He  felt  himself  hence- 
forth personally  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise^  should 
it  cost  him  property,  health,  life,  and  a  thousand  lives  if  he  had 
had  them.  .  .  .  The  pupils  of  Massachusetts  became  his  eighty 
thousand  children." 

From  this  moment,  there  is  no  question  of  methods,  of  pix)ced- 
iire,  of  courses  ef  study,  of  books,  that  he  does  not  study  closely 
and  on  the  spot,  and  that  he  does  not  then  treat  in  his  annual 
repoils,  a  considerable  and  original  work,  at  once  a  statistical 
document,  a  vehement  appeal  to  public  opinion,  a  series  of  his- 
torical, moral,  economical,  pedagogical  essays.  In  three  months, 
he  himself  visited  eight  hundred  schools,  and  received  trust- 
worthy reports  from  one  thousand  others.  Acting  upon  this 
information,  he  denounces  the  wretched  condition  of  the  school- 
houses,  the  mediocrity  of  the  masters,  the  neglect  of  the  commit- 
tees, the  inaction  of  the  Inspectors,  the  bad  quality  of  the  books, 
the  indifference  of  the  public.  It  is  by  wielding  with  an  untiring 
hand  this  arm  of  publicity  that  he  succeeds  in  imposing  reforms, 
planned  beforehand  to  the  last  detail,  with  a  remarkable  mixture 
of  practical  precision  and  high  inspiration.  Hear  him,  for  exam- 
ple, setting  forth  what  should  be  placed  in  a  school  library: 
**  Books  which  tell  scholars  the  truth,  which  are  addressed  to 
their  good  sense,  which  extend  the  field  of  their  experience 
without  perverting  their  imagination;  books  suited  to  a  hard- 
working democracy,  to  an  active  race  whose  country  i9  poor  and 
whose  hard  soil  needs  science  to  make  it  productive ;  books,  in 
fine,  which  cultivate  courage  and  all  the  good  sentiments,  and 
whose  atti*activeness  aids  us  in  banishing  from  current  use  the 
wretched  volumes  that  are  read  nowadays.  These  good  books 
do  not  exist?  Very  well!  it  is  for  us  to  create  them."  And 
what  was  said  was  done. 

An  institution  was  to  be  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  all  these 
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reforms;  normal  schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.     Leg- 
islative and  public  opinion  were  not  favorable.    Mann  succeeded 
in  having  three  schools  established,  but  for  a  limited  number  of 
years  only.    There  was  no  rest  until  he  had  found  principals  who 
satisfied  him.    One  of  these,  Feirce,  soon  gave  proof  of  pedagog- 
ical talent  of  the  fii*st  order,  heightened  by  a  rare  moral  elevation 
and  an  abnegation  without  limit.     "  Truth  was  not  only  for  him 
the  agreement  of  an  idea  with  the  reality  of  things,  but,  in  a 
deeper  sense,  the  perfect  accord  of  the  words  with  tlie  idea  and 
of  the  idea  with  the  acts.    So  when,  at  the  end  of  nearly  every 
lesson,  Peirce  repeated  these  words:    'My  pupils,  live  for  the 
truth,'  the  emotion  was  always  profound,  and  every  one  retired 
serious  and  penetrated  with  the  high  mission  of  the  educator. 
One  of  the  pupils  of  Peirce's  school  said  afterwaids :  *  The  walls 
of  our  class-room  have  so  often  heard  these  words  that,  if  thev 
were  to  fall,  our  ears  could  scarcely  perceive  anything  but  this 
sound :  Live  for  the  truth.'* " 

After  having  founded  the  normal  schools,  Mann  established 
the  Teachers'  Institutes,  where  the  teachers  of  a  county,  taking 
advantage  of  their  vacations,  received  for  two,  three,  four,  or  six 
weeks  lessons  from  the  best  professors.  He  always  presided 
over  them,  and  occasionally  taught  Iiimself,  directing  the  conver- 
sation. So  many  flying  normal  schools,  says  Mr.  Gaufr&s,  which 
sought  out  those  who  had  not  been  able  to  enjoy  a  regular  edu- 
cation. 

A  trip  to  Europe,  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  in  order  to 
restore  his  exhausted  health,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  new 
fatigues,  permitted  him  to  inspect  the  schools  of  the  most 
advanced  countries.  He  carried  back  with  him  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  instructoi's. 

**0n  reviewing  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  greater  part  of 
which  I  spent  in  visiting  schools  in  Prussia  and  in  Saxony, 
entering  the  schools  to  hear  the  first  recitation  in  the  morning. 
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and  remaining  until  the  last  was  completed  at  night,  I  call  to 
mind  three  things  about  which  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  I  never 
saw  a  teacher  hearing  a  lesson  of  any  kind  (excepting  a  reading 
or  spelling  lesson)  with  a  book  in  liis  hand.  I  never  saw  a 
teacher  sitting  while  hearing  a  recitation.  Though  I  saw  hun- 
dreds of  schools  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils,  I  never  saw  one 
child  undergoing  punishment,  or  arraigned  for  misconduct.  I 
never  saw  one  child  in  tears  from  having  been  punished,  or  from 
fear  of  being  punished.  The  teacher  mingles  with  the  class, 
having  his  whole  library  in  his  head,  and  having  prepared  his 
questions  beforehand.  He  asks  them  before  naming  the  scholar 
who  is  to  give  the  answer,  so  that  all  the  children  are  alert ;  he 
adjusts  them  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  encourages  him  and 
aids  him  in  finding  the  answer,  shames  the  one  for  his  ignorance, 
congratulates  the  other  for  the  coiTectness  of  his  thought,  main- 
tains among  all  activity  of  mind  and  interest  in  study.  With 
such  preparation  and  such  superiority,  he  exercises  above  all 
moral  discipline ;  oi'der  is  assured  by  the  confidence  and  respect 
that  the  children  have  for  him,  and,  although  he  has  theoretically 
the  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  he  has  no  need  of  resorts 
ing  to  it.  ...  In  Prussia  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
the  power  of  commanding  and  retaining  the  attention  of  a  class 
is  held  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  teacher's  qualifications.  If  he 
has  not  talent,  skill,  vivacity,  or  resource  of  anecdote  and  wit, 
sufficient  to  arouse  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  pupils  during  the 
accustomed  period  of  recitation,  he  is  deemed  to  have  mistaken 
his  calling,  and  receives  a  significant  hint  to  change  his  vocation.^' 
He  did  not  fail  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  journey  to 
his  fellow-citizens  in  his  annual  repoit.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that,  enamored  as  he  was  with  the  system  of  public  instruction, 
he  carried  away  from  the  Old  World  an  unfavorable  impression. 
He  retiu*ned  more  attached  than  ever  to  the  free  institutions  of  his 
country,  and  more  resolved  than  ever  to  tell  it  the  whole  truth. 
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**The  experience  of  the  ages  that  are  past,  the  hopes  of  the 
ages  that  are  yet  to  come,  unite  their  voices  in  an  appeal  to  us ; 
they  implore  us  to  think  more  of  the  character  of  our  people  than 
of  its  numbers ;  to  look  upon  our  vast  natural  resources,  not  as 
tempters  to  ostentation  and  pride,  but  as  means  to  be  converted, 
by  the  refining  alchemy  of  education,  into  mental  and  spiritual 
treasures ;  they  supplicate  us  to  seek  for  whatever  complacency 
or  self-satisfaction  we  are  disposed  to  indulge,  not  in  the  extent 
of  our  territory  or  in  the  products  of  our  soil,  but  in  the  expan- 
sion and  perpetuation  of  the  means  of  human  happiness;  they 
beseech  us  to  exchange  the  luxuries  of  sense  for  the  joys  of 
charity,  and  thus  give  to  the  world  the  example  of  a  nation 
whose  wisdom  increases  with  its  prosperity,  and  whose  viitues 
are  equal  to  its  power.  For  these  ends,  they  enjoin  upon  us  a 
more  eai*nest,  a  more  universal,  a  more  religious  devotion  of  our 
energies  and  resources  to  the  culture  of  the  youthful  mind  and 
heait  of  the  nation.  Their  gathered  voices  assert  the  eternal 
truth,  that.  In  a  Repubuc,  Ignorance  is  a  Crime  ;  and  that 
Private  Immorauty  is  not  less  an  Opprobrium  to  the  Statk 
THAN  it  is  Guilt  in  the  Perpetrator." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  attention  of  the  American 
pedagogue  was  turned  particularly  to  the  moral  education  which 
is  given  in  Europe.  He  returned  singularly  disappointed.  Even 
the  Protestant  countries,  where  one  might  have  expected  to  find 
at  least  intelligent  and  serious  efforts,  had  offered  him  nothing 
that  could  be  proposed  for  imitation  in  the  United  States.  The 
Scotch  teachers,  remarkable  for  the  authority  which  they  exer- 
cised over  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  for  the  degree  of  attention 
which  they  excited,  for  the  life  which  they  infused  into  the 
classes,  committed  the  en'or  of  replacing  moral  instruction  by 
•*a  wholly  formal  knowledge  and  an  arbitrary  application  of 
passages  of  the  Bible."  This  abuse  of  the  Bible,  this  weakness 
of  positive  moral  instruction,  he  found  in  all  the  United  Kingdom^ 
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and  in  particular  in  the  schools  of  the  Established  Church.  No 
practical  application,  no  appeal  to  the  intuitive  sense,  nor  to  the 
divine  laws  of  the  moral  world ;  texts,  miraculous  stories,  reli- 
gious instruction  (and  what  poor  instruction  !)  substituted  for  the 
education  of  the  conscience. 

As  to  the  Prussian  teachers,  they  did  not  incur  this  reproach  to 
the  same  degree,  but  their  moral  teaching  was  wholly  ecclesiasti- 
cal, founded  both  on  the  Bible  and  the  catechism;  and,  what 
scandalized  our  American,  it  is  given  under  a  double  confessional 
form,  —  two  religions  are  professed  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
school.  There  is  involved  here,  says  he,  an  inconsistency  and  a 
danger  of  scepticism.  lie  did  not  approve  of  this  abdication  of 
the  school,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  lay  reason,  into  the  hands  of  the 
churches  on  a  point  so  vital.  He  could  not  understand  so  flagrant 
a  subordination  of  moral  culture  to  culture  of  the  intellect. 

**To  develop  the  intellectual  faculties,  what  lessons,  what 
examinations,  what  reading!  For  the  formation  of  character 
and  noble  sentiments,  what  poverty  of  instruction!  What  is 
said  to  children  of  their  duties  towards  one  another,  of  the 
affection  which  they  owe  to  their  brothers  and  sisters,  of  filial 
piety ;  of  the  obligations  of  the  intelligent  and  the  rich  towards 
those  who  are  less  well  provided  for ;  of  the  innumerable  calami- 
ties that  lie  in  wait  for  the  intemperate  and  the  gambler  ?  .  .  . 
Will  arithmetic  teach  them  the  folly  of  trying  to  enrich  themselves 
by  a  lotteiy  ?  Are  there  many  teachers  who  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  whether,  upon  leaving  the  schooli*oom,  their  pupils  make 
lotteries  into  which  they  put  their  pencils  and  knives,  or  whether 
they  climb  fences  to  rob  orchards  ?  .  .  .  All  remedies  have  been 
tried  to  oppose  vice  and  crime ;  the  demand  has  not  been  made 
upon  the  schools  to  prevent  them.  The  more  reason  for  entering 
upon  this  great  undertaking.'' 

We  should  not  have  expressed  ourselves  othemise  in  France 
seven  years  ago;  we  should  not  have  invoked  other  reasons, 
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other  pressing  interests,  other  evidence,  to  justify  the  establish- 
ment of  our  primary  moi*al  instruction.  Mediocre  as  its  valae 
still  is,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  confessional  instruction  with  us, 
as  well  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  was  still  more  mediocre, 
more  formal,  more  sterile.  We  must  all  watch  over  this  precious 
germ,  which  contains  a  part  of  our  national  destiny ;  it  will  pro- 
duce what  public  spirit  (by  which  I  mean  the  religious  spirit  as 
well  as  the  philosophical  spirit  and  the  practical  sense  of  the 
nation)  shall  make  it  produce ;  if  it  perishes,  both  churches  and 
philosophers  will  have  their  share  of  the  responsibility. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  what  Horace  Mann  was  as  a  professional 
teacher,  we  must  follow  him  to  Antioch  College,  open  to  both 
sexes,  half  day-school,  half  boarding-school,  which  he  dared  to 
found  in  the  West,  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  material  diffi- 
culties, and  in  which  he  spent  his  little  foitune,  his  strength,  and 
his  life.  He  had  reserved  for  himself,  besides  the  executive  man- 
agement, the  teaching  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy, 
which  in  itself  reveals  the  purpose  both  superior  and  practical 
that  animated  his  whole  work.  His  lessons  were  remarkably 
suggestive.  He  aimed  especially  to  stimulate  reflection  in  his 
pupils,  and  to  awaken  in  them  an  interest,  a  mental  activity, 
capal)le  of  supplying,  at  need,  omissions  in  the  lessons.  .  .  . 
•*  But  it  was  in  kindling  a  flame  of  enthusiasm,''  reports  a  wit- 
ness, '*  that  he  was  so  incomparable.  A  man  might  as  well  hope 
to  dwell  near  the  sun  unmoved  as  not  to  glow  when  brought  to 
feel  his  fervid  love  of  truth  and  lieartfelt  zeal  in  its  quest.  Truth 
w[is  always  radiant  in  his  eyes.  .  .  .  And  this  cheerful  spirit, 
which  was  at  bottom  nothing  but  the  most  living  fwth  in  God 
and  man,  was  so  contagious,  that  indifference,  misanthropy, 
despair  of  attaining  truth,  gave  way  before  it,  or  were  trans- 
fused into  a  like  hearty  enthusiasm.  Then,  in  guiding  the 
newly  aroused  impulse,  he  was  so  conscientious  and  candid,  so 
careful  not  to  ti*ench  on  the  borders  of  individuality,  nor  to  let 
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our  loving  respect  for  him  so  fix  our  eyes  on  his  opinion  that  we 
should  lose  the  beacon  of  some  proximate  truth,  that  we  felt  him 
as  gentle  to  guide  as  he  was  powerful  to  inspire/' 

His  manner  of  exercising  moral  discipline  among  these  rough, 
half -civilized  children  of  Ohio  was  both  severe  and  paternal. 
Every  morning,  after  prayers,  he  addi'essed  a  few  remarks  to  the 
students.  But  it  was  to  private  interviews  that  he  had  especial 
recourse.  "  In  reproving  the  young,  which  it  became  his  duty 
to  do,  he  was  often  moved  to  teara;  and  the  more  obdurate 
the  subject,  the  more  deeply  he  was  affected.''  One  of  his  pupils 
said  of  him  after  one  of  these  conversations :  **  It  was  heaven  to 
see  his  face."  Another:  "For  five  years  he  went  out  and  in 
among  us,  our  teacher  and  adviser,  our  reproof  and  encourage- 
ment. ...  If  his  lithe  form,  with  its  elastic,  resilient  step  and 
dignified  bearing,  radiant  with  the  strength  of  self -conquest  and 
impregnable  virtue,  were  to  walk  among  us  again  to-day,  it 
would  be  as  if  our  dearest  friend  had  returned  to  us.  The 
world  saw  him  as  a  stern,  lion-heai'ted  worker.  We  who  dwelt 
with  him  as  his  pupils  knew  him  as  the  kind  adviser,  as  tender 
and  solicitous  of  our  welfare  as  our  own  parents.  Those  who 
knew  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  tell  us  that  he  had  the 
richness  and  tenderness  of  heart  of  a  mother." 

One  may  read  by  what  prodigies  of  moral  ascendency  and  of 
firmness  this  valiant  educator,  the  former  president  of  the  Senate 
at  Boston,  the  orator  listened  to  in  the  Congress  at  Washington, 
succeeded  in  subduing  his  indocile  pupils,  in  curing  them  of  their 
evil  habits,  of  their  precocious  vices,  in  creating  among  them  vol- 
untary discipline  with  a  **  code  of  honor,"  under  the  example  and 
authority  of  the  older  students ;  how,  finally,  he  was  able  to  cany 
on  in  his  college  the  enterprise,  bold  above  all  others,  even  for 
the  United  States,  even  in  his  hands,  of  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes. 
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IV. 


Let  us  here  conclude  this  too  long  study,  on  which  one  would 
gladly  linger.  Mr.  Gaufr^s,  at  the  end  of  his  book,  says  excel- 
lently, that  *'We  must  learn  again  fi'om  this  foreigner,  what 
indeed  our  own  history  teaches,  that  a  man  is  a  power."  It  is 
indeed  the  impression  left  by  the  story  of  this  noble  life.  Horace 
Mann  undertook  to  realize  the  grand  thought  that  Festal ozzi,  a 
plain  man,  had  conceived ;  to  make  of  every  child  of  the  people 
a  man,  to  construct  the  entire  city  with  living  stones.  He  suc- 
ceeded as  far  as  it  is  given  to  a  single  man  to  succeed.  This 
skilled  jurist,  this  statesman  of  positive  views,  this  popular  orator, 
became  an  apostle,  became  a  practical  educator ;  in  him  the  citi- 
zen, the  prophet,  the  schoolmaster  are  united. 

Mr.  Gauf r^s  could  not  trace  the  portrait  of  the  great  republican 
of  America  without  thinking  of  our  own  democracy,  freighted 
with  so  many  hopes,  heir  to  so  many  unfortunate  secular  customs, 
exposed  to  so  many  perils,  tormented  with  so  many  internal  con- 
tradictions. 

He  remarks  justly,  that  knowledge,  the  culture  of  the  intellect, 
as  it  is  pnictised  with  us,  the  formation  of  the  judgment,  of  the 
taste,  of  the  critical  sense,  is  not  without  a  grain  of  scepticism, 
that  it  does  not  lead  to  action,  that  it  is  not  the  whole  of  educa- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  true ;  and  it  might  be  added  that  if  it  does 
not  favor  action,  it  is  because  it  leaves  miexplored  or  without 
culture  the  central  region  of  the  mind,  —  the  will,  the  character. 
And  to  go  still  farther,  it  does  not  know  how,  it  does  not  dare,  to 
steep  the  will,  the  character,  the  whole  soul,  directly  in  the  highest 
sources  of  moral  inspiration.  It  is  held  back  by  an  inveterate 
timidity  of  spirit,  by  worldly  considerations,  and  by  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  dilettantism  which  allows  itself  to  trifle  with 
the  sentiments  and  the  ideas. 

We  excel  in  analyzing  all  the  manifestations  of  spiritual  life ; 
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we  can  in  this  respect  surpass  Horace  Mann,  and  his  friends 
Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  Channing,  etc. ;  Buddhism,  Hellen- 
ism, Judaism,  Christianity,  the  religions  and  the  philosophies 
have  no  secrets  for  us ;  we  penetrate  to  their  motive  principles ; 
we  lay  bare  their  souls.  One  thing  alone  escapes  our  alchemy ; 
it  is  the  art  of  living  ourselves ;  it  is  the  spirit,  the  force  of  being ; 
it  is  faith.  It  seems  that  our  constant  fear  is  of  alienating  our- 
selves ;  under  this  pretext,  we  transport  ourselves  with  a  mar- 
vellous sympathy  into  the  most  diverse  civilizations,  doctrines, 
personages ;  we  know  how  to  live  everywhere  except  at  home ; 
we  are  incapable  of  affirming  anything  fruitful;  or,  when  we 
affirm,  incapable  of  willing  it ;  undisciplined  in  spirit,  but  in  con- 
duct slaves  of  fashion,  of  custom,  of  tradition ;  or  escaping  from 
routine  only  by  singularity  and  extravagance ;  too  feeble  to  be 
original,  while  remaining  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  mod- 
eration. In  a  word,  sons  of  Montaigne,  by  absolute  libeity  of 
thought,  but  also  in  the  disposition  to  regai-d  lightly  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  to  **  set  a  block  in  our  wheel  to  prevent  its  move- 
ment, for  fear  of  change  and  novelty,"  preserving  om*selves  from 
spiritual  despotism  only  by  indiflference  or  scepticism. 

**  It  is  not  astonishing,"  —  it  is  the  last  word  of  Mr.  Gaufr^s,  — 
''that,  thus  educated,  the  classes  called  directing  direct  so  little 
to-day."  But  is  it  true  that  they  are  forever  bound  to  this  educa- 
tion and  to  this  state  of  mind ;  that  they  are  incapable  of  produc- 
ing Horace  Manns  or  welcoming  them,  unable  consequently  to 
take  the  lead  in  democracy  by  animating  it  with  their  spirit  and 
their  faith  ?  We  do  not  believe  it ;  we  will  not  believe  it ;  Mr. 
Gaufr^s  does  not  believe  it;  we  should  be  doubly  inexcusable, 
—  I  was  going  to  say  culpable,  —  to  believe  it,  in  view  of  the 
immense  efifort  for  popular  education  that  the  Republic  dared  to 
undertake  a  few  years  since. 
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Architecture,  school,  ii.  51;  iv.  3. 

See  Schoolhouses. 
Aristotle,  ii.  249,  2CiO. 
Arithmetic  in  German  schools,  iii. 

.319;  iv.  58. 
Art  of  teaching,  ii.  28.3,  419;  iii.  61. 
AsHociations,  teachers',  ii.  429. 
Astronomy,  iii.  441;  v.  69,  156. 
Asylums,  lunatic,  European,   iii. 

24.3,  note. 
Atheists,  practical,  iv.  .392. 
Attack  on  normal  schools,  v.  224. 
Attendance,  school,  ii.  399, 430  ;  iii. 
71,  231,  423;  iv.  1*15. 

school,  in  Germany,  iii.  365. 
Attention,  ii.  4<k^. 
Attractiveness  of  schoolhouses,  iii. 

78. 
Authority  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, iii.  3. 

of  teachers,  iv.  30. 
Avarice,  ii.  115, 158. 

B. 

Bahba.ue  on  machinery,  quotations 
from,  iii.  123- 


Baccalaureate  address  of  1857,  v. 
457. 
of  1859,  T.  503. 
Bacon,  ii.  260. 
Balearic  Islanders,  costom  of,  ii. 

539. 
Ballet  dancers,  ii.  276. 
"  Barbarism  **  in  Massachusetts  col- 
ony, iv.  107. 
Barnard,  Dr.  Henry,  iv.  2. 
Barre,  normal  school  at,  v.  220. 
Bartlett,  H.,  letter  of,  couceming 

educated  labor,  iii.  103. 
Beauty,  love  of,  ii.  116,  2111. 
Beecher,  Catherine  £.,   letter  of, 
iv.  UiO. 
•H  Behavior,  good,  iii.  67. 
I   Belgium,  education  in,  v.  S9. 

law   concerning   religious    in- 
struction in,  V.  102. 
Benevolence,  ii.  209. 
Bible,  in  public  schools,  ii.  661 ;  Hi. 
431 ;  iv.  316,  seqq. 
study  of,  in  German  schools, 

iii.  344. 
presentation    of,    at    Antioch 
College,  v.  309. 
Bigotry,  ii.  287. 

ecclesiastical,  Y.  436. 
Biography,  iii.  41. 
Birch,  ii.  336. 
Black  Hole,  ii.  439. 
Bleaching,  iii.  123. 
Blind,  European   institutions  for 

the.  iii.  244. 
Blindness,  ii.  569. 
i--Blood,  iii.  188,  205,  212. 

Board  of   Education,  Mass.,  first 
annual  report  of,  ii.  371. 
secretary's   report  on   sohool- 

houses,  ii.  433. 
secretary's  annual  report,  first, 
ii.  .374,  384. 
second,  ii.  493. 
third,  iii.  1. 
fourth,  iii.  53. 
fifth,  iii.  92. 
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Boardof  Edooation»Maa8.  (cont'd). 
secretary's  annual  reporti  sixth, 
iii.  129. 
seventh,  iii.  230. 
eighth,  iii.  419. 
ninth,  iv.  1. 
tenth,  iy.  106. 
eleventh,  iv.  141. 
twelfth,  iv.  222. 
authority  of,  iii.  3. 
duties  of,  ii.  371. 
object  of,  ii.  39,  47,  78. 
Bony  system,  iii.  169. 
Books  ill  libraries,  iii.  15. 
in  libraries,  public,  ii.  301. 
a  in  schools,  ii.  396. 
of  fiction,  iii.  17. 
of  history,  iii.  16. 
scarcity  of,  in  an  arerage  house- 
hold, iii.  11. 
school,  ii.  380. 
^  school,  diversity  of,  ii.  66. 
Boston,  Fourth  of  July  oration,  iv. 

341. 
Boston  Manufacturing  Company, 

schools  of,  iii.  6. 
Botany,  iii.  441. 
Bowditch,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  ii.  362. 

anecdote  of,  iii.  71. 
Brain,  delicacy  of,  ii.  362. 
Brewster,    Sir    David,    quotation 

from,  V.  402. 
Bridgewater  State  normal  school- 
house,  remarks  at  the  dedication 
of,  V.  217. 
Brimmer,  Hon.  Martin,  distribu- 
tion of  books  by,  iii.  237. 
British  fiction,  iii.  30. 
harshness,  ii.  369. 
Burgher  schools,  ill.  370. 
Byron,  contrasts  in  nature  of,  y. 
148. 

C. 

CsBsar,  Julius,  ii.  249. 
Calcutta,  Black  Hole  of,  11. 439. 
Calvin,  ii.  260. 


Canada,  trouble  with,  iv.  392. 
Capability  of  man  for  self-govern* 

ment,  iv.  365. 
'Capacity,  physical,  iii.  155. 
Carter.  James  G.,  ii.  382. 
Casper  Hauser,  ii.  122. 
Caste,  V.  371. 

Cause  and  effect,  ii.  42,  46. 
Celebration  of  Fourth  of  July,  iv. 

341. 
Celeste,  ii.  276. 

Census  returns  of  illiterates,  iv.  367. 
Central  schools,  ii.  97. 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  on  music,  iii.  457. 

quotation  from,  v.  402. 
Character,  formation  of,ii.  119;  iv. 
4. 
in  teachers,  iv.  17. 
the  result  of  inner  and  outer 
forces,  ii.  169. 
Charities,  devotion  of,  to  training 

of  the  young,  v.  176. 
Charity  schools,  English,  iii.  259. 
Chartists,  iv.  380. 
Chautauque  County,  N.Y.,  letter 

to  pupils  of,  y.  259. 
Chemistry,  iii.  442. 
Child,  begins  at  zero,  v.  125. 

intellectual  possibilities  of,  v. 
125. 
Cliildhood,  opportunities  of,  v.  212. 
Children,  ii.  200. 

activity  of,  ii.  496. 

a  new  humanity,  v.  111. 

disobedient,    management  of, 

V.  196. 
employment  of,  iii.  4,  seqq. ;  v. 

174. 
in  English  manufactories,v.  84. 
in  English  mines,  Vt  86. 
neglected,  ii.  327. 
number  of,  at  school  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  v.  81. 
of  laborers,  condition  of,  ill.  3. 
right  of  the  state  to  educate,  ii. 
95. 
^  to  be  trained,  physically,  y.  124. 
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Christum  morality,  iii.  70. 
Christianity,  v.  443. 

effect  on  the  human  mind,  ii. 

171. 
practical,  v.  432. 
the  essence  of,  iv.  247. 
Christians,  real,  il.  .')27. 
Church,  institution  of  the,  y.  210. 
limitations  of  influence  of  the, 

V.  211. 
of  England,  opposed  to  public 

instruction,  v.  104. 
schools,  ii.  418. 
Circular    letter,   concerning   edu- 
cated labor,  iii.  97. 
on  the  moral  effects  of  good 

schools,  iv.  151. 
letter  to  physicians,  iii.  157. 
.  Circulatory  system,  iii.  174. 
Citizens  constitute  the  state,   iv. 

227. 
Citizenship,  natural   qualification 
for,  iv.  356. 
training  for,  iv.  37. 
City  children,  iii.  139. 
Civil  government,  study  of,  iv.  279. 
Civilization,  definition  of,  v.  147. 

diseases  of,  iii.  150. 
Clark,  John,  letter  of,  concerning 

educated  labor,  iii.  107. 
Classification   in  German  schools, 

iii.  302. 
'Cleanliness,  duty  of,  v.  269. 
Clergy,  duty  of^  to  visit  schools,  v. 
204. 
institution  of,  v.  210. 
office  of  the,  ii.  185. 
Clerical  profession,  ii.  264. 
Combe,    Dr.    Andrew,    quotation 

from,  iii.  141. 
Coal,  geology  of,  iii.  124. 
Co-education  of  the  sexes,  v.  390, 

408. 
College  graduates,  moral  duties  of, 
V.  458. 
preparation  for  life,  v.  410. 
See  Antioch  College. 


Colleges,  demands  of  the  age  on,  v. 
403. 
influence  of,  v.  328. 
so-called,  iv.  384. 
Colonial  laws  concerning  schools, 

iv.  106. 
Columbus'  theory,  v.  279. 
Commencement   day   at    Antiocb 

College,  V.  457. 
Commercial  terms,  ii.  257. 
Committees,  school,  ii.  90,  388;  iv. 
17;  V.  245-251. 
See  School  Committees. 
Common-school  conventions,  ii.33; 
iii.  430. 
education,  ii.  39,  78;  iii.  401;  iv. 

141. 
reports,  ii.  92. 

system  of  Massachusetts,  iv. 
105. 
Common  School  Journal,  ii.  380. 
appeal  for  support  of,  ii.  31. 
objects  of,  ii.  30. 
prospectus  of,  ii.  1. 
introduction  to  volume  II.,  v. 
1;  to  volume  III.,  v.  11;  to 
volume  IV.,  v.  39;  to  volume 
v.,  V.  65;  to  volume  VI.,  v. 
77;  to  volume  VII.,  v.  Ill; 
to   volume  VIII.,  v.  144;  to 
volume  IX.,  v.  164. 
Common  schools,  a  means,  not  an 
end,  iii.  10. 
condition  of,  in  Massachusetts, 

ii.  1,  494. 
excellences  and  defects  of,  iii. 

88. 
importance  of,  v.  476. 
improvement  in,  iii.  1;  v.  418, 
in   Massachusetts,  foundation 

of,  iv.  109. 
in  New  England,  ii.  273. 
in  Prussia,  ii.  495. 
objects  of,  ii.  387. 
republican,  iii.  421. 
subsidence  of  early  interest  in, 
ii.3. 
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Common  schools  (continued). 

the  greatest  discovery  of  man, 

V.  37. 
value  of,  iii.  266;  iv.  2,  232;  v. 

349,360. 
See  Schools. 
Compensation  of  school  commit- 
tees, ii.  376,  404. 
of  teachers,  ii.  274, 422;  iii.  433; 

V.  05. 
See  Salaries. 
Competency  of  teachers,  ii.  419. 
Complexity  of  republican  govern- 
ment, iv.  350. 
Compositions,  iii.  49. 

in  German  schools,  iii.  324. 
pupils'  dread  of,  ii.  71. 
Compulsory  education,  ii.  286;  iv. 

207. 
Condition  of  common  schools  in 

Massachusetts,  ii.  494. 
Counecticiit,  public  education  in, 

iv.  385. 
Conscience,  ii.  152, 172,  209. 
freedom  of,  iv.  302,  334. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

ii.  264;  iv.  357. 
Conventions,  ii.  270. 

school,  ii.  372,  385;  iii.  430. 
teachers',  ii.  493. 
Convicts,  former,  as  voters,  iv.  391. 
Cooley,  Rev.  Dr.,  anecdote  by,  v. 

199. 
Corporal  punishment,   ii.  72,  229, 
^249,  252,  333. 

in  European  schools,  iii.359,379. 
Couching,  v.  197. 
Country  children,  iii.  138. 
Country,  duty  to,  iv.  344. 
Courage,  physical,  ii.  343. 
Cousin,  saying  of,  iii.  85. 
Cowper,  quotation  from,  ii.  254. 
Crane,  Jonathan,  letter  of,  con- 
cerning educated  labor,  iii.  108. 
Creation,  glories  of,  v.  350. 
the  marvels  of,  iv.  262. 
the  process  of,  iv.  229. 


Cretins,  v.  181. 

Crime,  in  England,  v.  86. 

the  effect  of  good  schools  upon, 

iv.  151,  158. 
the  prevention  of,  iv.  6. 
uneconomical,  iv.  189. 
Crimes  against  morality  and  reli- 
gion, V.  331. 
against  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, iv.  391. 
political,  iv.  389. 
Criminal,  the  greatest  sufferer,  v. 

129. 
Criminals,  duty  of  society  towards, 
v.  138. 
the  record  of,  v,  119, 
Crisis  in  national  affairs  foreseen, 

iv.  399. 
'*  Culture,  Moral  and  Spiritual,"  by 

E.  C.  Watcrston,  v.  111. 
Currency,   fluctuations  in   policy 
concerning,  iv,  386. 

D. 

Danger  of  a  little  learning,  ii«  252. 
of  ignorance  and  vice  in  a  re» 
public,  iv.  354,  et  pctssim. 
Dangers  from  privileged  classes, 
76, 
threatening  the  welfare  of  oomp 
mon  schools,  v.  3. 
Dark  ages,  ii.  250. 
Davis,  Rev.  EmersoB,  ii.  383^ 
Deaf    and    dumb    instruction   in 

Europe,  iii.  244«  seqq. 
Deans,  Jeanie,  quotiod,  ii.  102, 
Deception  in  schools,  iv.  49, 

cultivated  by  mistaken  man- 
agement, ii.  132. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  iv. 

357. 
Dedication  of  Antioch  College,  v. 
309. 
of  Bridgewater  normal  school- 
house,  remarks  at,  v.  217. 
Dedicatory    address    At    Antioch 
College,  v.  319. 
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Deeds,  not  words,  necessary,  iv. 

OVfta 

Defects  of  common  schools,  iii.  88. 
Definitions  unintelligible,  ii.  127. 
Degeneracy,  physical,  iii.  153, 168. 
Degradation  of  education,  ii.  241. 
-  Deliberation  in  punishment,  ii.  359. 
Demands  of  the  age  on  colleges,  v. 

403. 
Depravity,  natural,  the  doctrine  of, 

iv.  172,  216. 
Desire  for  learning  indispensable, 

ii.  517. 
Desks,  ii.  454,  663. 
Despotism,  effect  on  the  human 

mind,  ii.  169. 
Destiny  of  humanity,  ii.  146. 
Diamond,  glaziers*,  iii.  122. 
Diesterweg,  Dr.,  condemns  moni- 
torial schools,  V.  93. 
Diet,  iii.  141. 
Difficulties  of  educational  reform, 

V.  42. 
Di£Pusion  of  education,  ii.  83. 

of  useful  knowledge,  ii.  312. 
Digestive  system,  iii.  174. 
Dignity  of  education,  ii.  241,  284. 
Diplomas,  college,  v.  458. 
Disasters  not  celebrated,  iv.  341. 
Discipline,  ii.  72. 

of  fear,  ii.  361. 

of  love,  ii.  361. 

unnatural,  iii.  55. 
Disease,  iii.  225. 

laws  of,  iii.  135. 

prevalence  of,  iii.  132. 

prevention  of,  iv.  235. 

the  penalty  for  broken  laws,  v. 
146. 
Diseases  of  civilization,  iii.  150. 

of  mankind,  v.  331, 369. 
Dishonesty,  iv.  153. 
Disobedience,  ii.  348. 
Disobedient   pupils,   error  of   ex- 
pecting too  much  from,  v.  200. 

management  of,  v.  196. 

treatment  of,  iv.  41. 


District  schools,  ii.  98. 

See  School  Districts. 
District  school  libraries,  ii.  61, 297, 

378 ;  iii.  45,  seqq,,  374;  t.  215. 
Districts,  union,  iii.  53,  seqq. 
Dogmatic  instruction,  iv.  95. 
Dominie  Sampson,  ii.  254. 
Drawing,  in  German  schools,  iii. 

327. 
Dublin  Hospital,  Ii.  439. 
Dutch  schools,  iii.  274. 
Duties  and  rights  of  individuals,  ii. 
18. 
of  school  cbmmittees,T.  245,251. 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  ii. 

371. 
of  teachers,  ii.  421;  t.  184. 
school,  iv.  33. 
social,  U.  232. 
to  country,  iv.  344. 
towards  common  schools,  v.  3. 
Duty  of  clergymen  to  visit  schools, 
V.  234. 
of  general  education,  v.  86. 
of  patents  to  children,  ii.  44. 
of  parents  to  co-operate  with 

teachers,  v.  227. 
of  wealthy  and  edncated  citi- 
zens, iv.  360,  365. 
power  of  the  sentiment  of,  ii. 

172. 
to  diffuse  useful  knowledge,  v. 

32. 
to  improve  popular  edacatioD, 

ii.  42. 
to  labor  for  education,  v.  163. 
to  posterity,  iv.  342. 
Dwight,  Hon.  Kdmund,  ii.  382. 
gift  of,  ii.  101. 
gift  of,  for  normal  schools,  it 

282;  V.  219. 
gift  of,  for  public  education,  iv. 
ooo. 

E. 
Eating,  iii.  181. 

Economic  value  of  health,  lit  144. 
of  education,  iii.  109. 
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Economy  of  public  education,  iv. 
187. 

political,  y.  427. 
Editor's  farewell  (Common  School 

Journal),  v.  903. 
Educated  labor  best,  y.  286. 

laborers,  iv.  264. 

workmen,  superior  value   of, 
iii.  95  seqq. 
Education.    See  Schools,  Common 
Schools,  Public  Schools. 

arguments  for,  v.  43. 

Board  of.  See  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

definition  of,  iv.  155,  seqq. 

duty  of  general,  v.  86. 

economic  value  of,  iii.  109. 

effect  of,  upon  worldly  for- 
tunes, iii.  92,  seqq, ;  iv.  146. 

importance  of,  iii.  464;  v.  7,  314. 

importance  of  universal,  v.  8. 

intellectual,  ii.  22,  80;  v.  64. 

intellectual,  advantages  of,  v. 
160. 

intellectual,  progressive,  v.  45. 

in  Belgium,  v.  89. 

in  Prussia,  v.  90. 

lectures  on.  See  Lectures  on 
Education. 

material  value  of,  iv.  252,  seqq.; 
V.  153. 

moral,  ii.  28,  82 ;  iv.  283,  seqq.; 
V.  73. 

must  be  preceded  by  freedom, 
V.  305. 

must  be  universal,  ii.  83. 

necessity  for,  ii.  6,  105 ;  v.  52, 
357. 

necessity  for,  in  a  republican 
government,  ii.  143, 191,  241 ; 
iv.  2(i8. 

necessity  for,  in  school  commit- 
tees, V.  249. 

neglect  of,  by  classes,  in  Eng- 
land. V.  83. 

omni-form,  v.  144. 

physical,  ii.  21,  78;  v.  46,  64. 


Education  (contimted), 
political,  iv.  268. 
popular,  duty  to  improve,  ii.  42. 
religious,  iv.  292,  seqq. 
scope  of,  ii.  143,  seqq.,  286. 
spiritual  value  of,  iii.  128. 
to  know  the  laws  of  nature,  v. 

59. 
true,  the  practice  of  the  laws 

of  God,  V.  149. 
vastness  of  field  of,  v.  61. 
work  of,  ii.  20;  v.  55. 
Educational  condition  the  index  of 
a  nation's  welfare,  v.  79. 
journals,  v.  165. 
prevention  of  crime,  v.  194. 
qualification  for  voting,  ii.  265. 
reform,  not  a  field  for  the  am- 
bitious, V.  40. 
Effect  of  education  upon  worldly 

fortunes,  iii.  92,  seqq. ;  iv.  146. 
Effort,  application  of,  skill  in,  v. 

167. 
Efforts  of  government,  how  best 

applied,  v.  168. 
Eighth  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education, 
iii.  419. 
Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education, 
iv.  141. 
Elizabethan  age,  education  in,  ii. 

251. 
Ellsler,  Fanny,  ii.  275. 
Emancipation,  spiritual,  ii.  173. 
Emerson,  George  B.,  upholds  nor- 
mal schools,  V.  225. 
Emotions,  iii.  23. 

Employment   of   children,  iii.   4. 
seqq. ;  v.  174. 
by  English  manufacturers,  v. 

84. 
in  factories,  ii.  428. 
Employment   of   teachers,   ii.  97, 
392. 

.^Emulation,  ii.  75;  iv.  83,  seqq. 
in  European  schools,  iii.  384. 
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Enemies  of  reform,  v.  4. 
England,  crime  in,  y.  86. 

houses  of  the  poor  in,  y.  85. 
inequality  of  conditions  in,  y. 

82. 
no  system  for  general  education 

in,  V.  82. 
pauperism  in,  iy.  379;  y,  86. 
wages  in,  iii.  118. 
English  Church  opposed  to  public 
instruction,  y.  101  • 
manufacturers,  employment  of 

children,  y.  84. 
schools,  iii.  258,  seqq. 
schoolhouses,  iii.  257. 
Equality  of  school  priyileges,  iy.  1. 
political,  ii.  119. 
social,  iv.  246. 
Error   of   teaching   general  ideas 

first,  ii.  69. 
Essex  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, ii,  473;  iii.  431. 
European    countries,    number    of 
children  at  school  in,  y.  81. 
educational  methods,  y.  77. 
schools,  iii.  238,  258,  403. 
religious  instruction  in,  y.  101. 
trip,  iii.  238,  288,  374,  403,  418. 
Eyerett,  Edward,  ii.  382. 
Evil,  responsibility  for,  y.  612. 
Evils  of  common  schools,  Ii.  416. 

of  society,  v.  325. 
Examinations,  iv.  19,  89,  seqq, 
of  teachers,  ii.  391;  v.  251. 
Excellences  of   common   schools, 

iii.  88. 
Excess,  physical,  iii.  149. 
Executive    power  necessary  in  a 

nation,  iv.  348. 
Exercise,  ii.  122;  iii.  142,  215. 
Exhortation  to  rescue  the  young 

from  ignorance,  v.  51. 
Expense  of  schools,  iv.  190. 
Expensiveness  of  crime  to  society, 

y.  121. 
Eye,  ii.  108. 

care  of,  ii.  471,  569. 
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Eye  (continued), 

construction  of,  y.  152. 
the  best  instrument  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  ii.  56. 

F. 
Factories,  employment  of  children 
in,  ii.  428;  iv.  205. 
Factories  Bill,"  in  England,  iii. 
240;  y.  104. 
faculties  of  the  mind,  ii.  107, 152. 
Failure  in  recitations,  iv.  43. 
Faith  in  progress  of  enlightenment, 

ii.  291. 
Fall  of  man,  v.  331'. 
False  knowledge,  ii.  179. 
Famine  prevented  by  education,  v. 

149. 
Family  stocks,  iii.  152. 
Farewell  of  the  editor  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Journal,  y.  303. 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  iy.  335. 
Fear,  iv.  38. 

debasing,  ii.  342. 
should  never  be  associated  with 
acquiring  knowledge,  ii-  49- 
Federative    principle    of    United 

States  government,  iv.  363. 
Feeling,  iii.  23- 
Female  education,  v.  389. 

teachers,  ii.  462 ;  iii.  359,  436- 

See  Teachers, 
for  young  children,  ii.  98. 
Fiction,  books  of,  iii.  17. 
Fifth  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education, 
iii.  92. 
First  annual  report  of  the  secreUrv 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  ii.  384 
Flint,  Dr.  Joseph  H.,  ii.  460. 
Florida  war,  iv.  392. 
Food,  ii.  218. 

Foreign  schools,  iii.  238.  258, 403. 
Fortunes,  private,  iv.  248. 
Foundation  of  Massachusetts  com- 
mon schools,  iv.  109. 
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Fonrth  of  July  oration,  It.  341. 
Fourth  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education, 
iii.  53. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  ii.  63. 
on  books,  iii.  44. 
theory  of,  y.  279. 
Free  schools,  ii.  246,  264. 

founded  by  the  Pilgrims,  !▼. 

106. 
of  Massachusetts,  iv.  336. 
value  of,  iy.  113. 
Freedom  of  conscience,  iy.  305,  334. 
must  precede  education,  y.  305. 
to  obey  the  laws  of  nature,  iy. 
349. 
French     Revolution,     lettrea    de 

cachet,  iv.  359. 
Friction,  iv.  257. 
Fund,  school,  ii.  280. 
Furnaces,  ii.  446,  566. 
Future,  like  a  flowing  sea,  y.  123. 

G. 

Galileo,  y.  382. 

Generosity,   cultivation   of  senti- 
ment of,  ii.  134. 
duty  of,  v.  270. 
Geography,  iii.  59. 

in  German  schools,  iii.  332. 
unreality  of  ideas  concerning, 

ii.  67. 
value  of  knowledge  of,  v.  154. 
Geology,  calculations  of,  v.  156. 

of  coal,  iii.  124. 
Germany,  see  Prussia. 
German  Protestant  states,  educa- 
tion in,  V.  90. 
public   schools   the    result  of 
Luther's  Reformation,  v.  90. 
schools,  music  in,  iii.  452. 
Glasgow,  epidemic  in,  v.  413. 
God,  infinite  love  of,  v.  327. 

knowledge  of,  most  important, 

iv.  296. 
laws  of,  V.  421,  506,  522. 
will  of,  V.  396. 


Godless  schools,  Iv.  311. 

Good,  the,  to  be  replaced,  y.  113. 

"  Good  behavior,"  iii.  67. 

Good  schools,  requisites  of,  iii.  88. 

Gouging,  y.  197. 

Governing  a  school,  power  of,  iii. 

63. 
Government,   a    stewardship,   iv. 
356. 
different  forms  of,  iv.  286. 
directory   and   preventive,  y. 

170. 
how  it  may  accomplish  most 

good,  V.  168. 
knowledge  of  laws  of,  iv.  277. 
not  merely  penal,  v.  169. 
parental,  iv.  132. 
republican,  need  of  education 

in,  ii.  143,191,241. 
theory  of  scope  of,  v.  169. 
Graduates  of  colleges,  v.  458. 
Grammar  in  German  schools,  iii. 

324. 
Great,  the,  to  be  replaced,  v.  114. 
Great  Britain,  different  faiths  in, 
y.  17. 
education  in,  iv.  12. 
manufactures  in,  iii.  113. 
report  on  sanitary  condition  of 
laboring  population,  iii.  133. 
Greed  for  money,  ii.  115. 
Greene,  Thomas  A.,  upholds  nor- 
mal schools,  v.  224. 
Griscom,  John,  letter  of,  iv.  161. 

H. 

Habit,  force  of,  v.  468. 
Hamburg,  Rauhe-Haus,  iii.  292. 
Hand  and  arm,  construction  of,  y. 

150. 
Happiness,  conditions  of,  iv.  293; 

v.  605. 
only  perfected  by  education,  ii. 
84. 
Hardenburg,  Prussian  councillor, 

V.  92. 
Head,  blows  on  the,  ii.  352. 
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^Health,  care  of,  ii.  128. 
^    education  in,  ii.  78. 
importance  of,  iv.  242. 
laws  of,  iii.  135;  iv.  236. 
makes  wealth,  iii.  143. 
-    of  students,  y.  415. 
Heating  schoolrooms,  ii.  441. 
Hebrews,  degradation  of,  v.  336. 
Heredity,  ii.  263. 
Heroes  in  humble  life,  v.  117. 
Hickory,  ii.  336. 
Higher  class  that  which  does  most 

good  to  society,  iv.  363. 
History,  books  of,  iii.  15. 
of  education,  ii.  259. 
value  of  knowledge  of,  v.  155. 
Historical  view  of  education,  ii.  241. 
Holland,  no  religions  instruction 
in  the  schools  of,  y.  101. 
schools  in,  iii.  274 ;  v.  89. 
Home  influences,  ii.  337. 
Houses  of  the  poor  in  England,  v. 
85. 
school,  ii.  51,  54. 
Howard,  Roger  S.,  letter  of,  iv.  168. 
Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  6.,  letter  from, 
ii.  5G8. 

I. 

Importance  of  education,  v.  7,  99. 
of  universal  education,  v.  2,  8. 
of  the  teachers*  calling,  v.  290. 
Improvement  in  common  schools, 
111.  1. 
teachers'  associations  for  mu- 
tual, y.  192. 
Impulses,  ii.  355. 
Impure  imagination  forestalled,  ii. 

64. 
Inaugural  address  at  Antioch  Col- 
lege, V.  319. 
Incompetency  of  teachers,  ii«  348; 

iii.  67. 
Independence,  Declaration  of,  iv. 
357. 
of  office-holders,  iv.  352. 
the  struggle  for,  iv.  354. 


Indians*  treatment  of,  iv.  392. 
Inductive  method  of  teaching,  iy. 

95. 
Industry,  duty  of,  v.  269. 

of  citizens  of  Massachnaetta, 
iii.  34. 
Influences,   good,   extent    of,    y. 

328. 
Inquiry,  attempts  to  discover  tmth 

by,  V.  19. 
Inquisition,  ii.  251. 
Insane,  government  of,  ii.  111. 

treatment  of,  ii.  364. 
Inspectors,  school,  German,  iii.  364. 
Institute  of  Instruction,  American. 

See  American,  etc. 
Institutes,  mechanics',  iii.  13. 
teachers',  iii.  429;  v.  418. 
Instruction,  American  Institute  of. 

See  American,  etc. 
Insubordination,  ii.  348. 
Integrity  necessary  in  school  com- 
mittees, V.  248. 
Intellect,  iii.  23. 

must  guide  impulses,  v.  29. 
Intellectual  education,  ii.  22,  80, 
215;  iv.  11,  seqq,t  245;  v.  64,  329, 
348.  373. 
advantages  of,  v.  160. 
progressive,  v.  45. 
Intellectual    possibilities    of    tlie 

child,  V.  125. 
Intelligence,  inquiry  into  national, 
iv.  366. 
and  virtue  necessary  in  a  re« 
public,  ii.  7,86,  151;  iv.  2ii8, 
346,  et  passim, 
the  great  money-maker,  iii.  116. 
Intemperance,  ii.  114;  iv.  152,  392. 
Interest  in  common  schools,  ii.  408 ; 
iii.  83. 
in  learning,  ii.  517;  iv.  81. 
Intolerance,  ii.  118. 
Introduction.  See  Common  School 

Journal. 
Investigation  concerning  educated 
labor,  iii.  96. 
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Investiture  of  office  as  president 

of  Antioch  College,  v.  312. 
Irish  schools,  iii.  26^. 

sectarianism  excluded  from,  y. 
106. 
Irregularity  of  school  attendance, 

iii.  76. 
Irreligious  schools,  iv.  311. 

tendencies  ascribed  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, iv.  309. 
Irrevocable,  the  past,  v.  123. 

J. 

Jackson,  Dr.  James,  letter  of,  on 

the  causes  of  disease,  iii.  158. 
Jarvis,  Dr.  Edward,  letter  of,  on 

the  causes  of  disease,  iii.  162. 
Jenkins,  J.,  letter  of,  ii.  451. 
Jesuits'  colleges,  design  and  tend- 
ency of,  v.  18. 
Journal,    Common    School.     See 

Common  School  Journal. 
Journals,  educational,  v.  165. 
Judiciary,  necessity  of,  in  a  nation, 

iv.  347. 
penal,  not  reformatory,  v.  208. 

K. 

Keys,  arithmetical,  iv.  54. 
Kings,  education  of,  iii.  48. 
Knavery  in  business  relations,  iv. 

390." 
Knowledge,  acquisition  and  utility 
of,  V.  66. 

advantages  of,  v.  285. 

blessings  of,  iii.  44. 

duty  to  diffuse,  v.  32. 

duty  to  obtain,  v.  270. 

false,  ii.  179. 

gained  by  effort,  ii.  516. 

heretofore  confined  to  the  few, 
ii.  15. 

importance  of,  iv.  146;  v.  508. 

is  power,  iii.  120. 

love  of,  v.  417. 

money  value  of,  v.  70. 


Knowledge  (cotUimted)* 

must  be  labored  for,  v.  126. 

necessity  of,  v.  75. 

necessity  of,  for  a  republic,  iv. 

348,  et  passim. 
necessity  of,  for  happiness,  ii. 

212. 
of  physical  laws,  iii.  38. 
pleasures  of,  v.  161. 
requisite  for  teachers,  iii,  58. 
should  be  diffused,  ii.  17. 
the  property  of  all,  ii.  85. 
useful,  diffusion  of,  ii.  312. 
Kopf,  Dr.,  on  singing,  iii.  457. 

L. 

Labor,  children's,  iv.  197,  203. 
Laborers,  children  of,  condition  of, 
iii.  3;  v.  193. 
dwellings  of,   in  Manchester, 

ni.  8. 
educated,  iii.  95,  aeqq. ;  iv.  205. 
264 ;  V.  286. 
Jjaboring  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, report  on  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of,  iii.  133. 
Laing's  disparagement  of  Prussian 

schools,  iii.  240,  375. 
Lancasterian  schools,  iii.  278 ;  v.  93. 
Language,  nature  and  utility  of,  ii. 

511,532. 
Lautir  method,  iii.  318. 
Law,  attempts  to  define  truth  by, 
V.  12. 
concerning  employment  of  chil- 
dren, iii.  4. 
moral,  v.  73. 
Laws,  natural,  knowledge  of,  iv. 
78. 
necessity  of,  in  a  nation,  iv. 

347. 
of  God,  practice  of.  the  only 

true  education,  v.  149. 
of    Massachusetts    concerning 

education,  iv.  105. 
spiritual,  immutable,  v.  204. 
the  subject  of  education,  v.  59. 
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Lawgiver,  duties  of,  v.  172. 
Law-makers  must  be  educated,  iv. 

270. 
Lawrence,  Hou.  Abbott,  donation 

of,  iv.  268,  note. 
Lawyer,  the  young,  ii.  109. 
Learned  professions,  ii.  262. 
Learning,  royal  road  to,  v.  358. 
Lectures  on  Education,  preface  to, 

ii.  33. 

I,  ii.  39. 

II,  ii.  89. 

III,  ii.  143. 

IV,  ii.  191. 

V,  ii.  241. 

VI,  ii.  297. 

VII,  ii.  333. 
Lectures,  popular,  iii.  13. 

to  teachers,  ii.  500. 
Legal  profession,  ii.  263. 
Legislators,  duties  of,  ii.  233;   ▼. 

172. 
lessons,  school,  iv.  45,  seqq. 
Jjei  teachers  make  capital  out  of 

difiicult  cases,  v.  297. 
Letter  of  inquiry  concerning  edu- 
cated labor,  iii.  97. 
of  Worthy  Putnam,  v.  257. 
to  physicians   concerning  the 

causes  of  disease,  iii.  157. 
to      pupils      of      Chautauque 
County,  N.  Y.,  v.  259. 
Lettres  de  cachet,  in  French  Revo- 
lution, iv.  359. 
Leverrier's  theory,  v.  280. 
Lexington,  Normal  School  at,   v. 

220. 
"  Liberty,"  ii.  257. 
Libraries,  iii.  10,  seqq. 
character  of,  iii.  15. 
in  Massachusetts,  ii.  299. 
school,  in   1843,   iii.  235.     See 
District  School  Libraries. 
Licensing  crime,  iv.  275. 
Light  of  schoolrooms,  ii.  471. 
Literary  institution,  ii.  261. 
Local    administration    of   schools, 
111.  2. 


Location  of  schoolhouses,  ii.  465. 
Locke,  on  education,  ii.  255. 
Lotteries,  iv.  274. 
Love,  V.  388. 

of  beauty,  ii.  IIG. 
parental,  ii.  206. 
Ijower  class,  that  which  does  no 

good  to  society,  iv.  363. 
Lunatic   Asylums,   European,  iii. 

243,  notif. 
Lungs,  iii.  199,  208. 
Luther,  ii.  260. 

protest  of,  against  imposition 

of  creed,  v.  103. 
reformation   of,    the   seed    of 
German  public  schools,  v.  90. 
Lyceums,  iii.  13. 
Lying,  iii.  300;  iv.  152. 

M. 

Maine,  school  libraries  for,  ii.  271. 

Majority,  age  of,  iii.  75. 

Malthus'  doctrine  of  population,  v. 
430. 

Man,  responsibility  of,  v.  320. 
the  complex  nature  of,  ii.  112. 
the  nobility  of,  v.  319. 

Management  of  a  school,  iii.  63. 
of  disobedient  children,  v.  196. 

Manchester,  laborers'  dwellings  in, 
iii.  8;  v.  85. 

Manners,  personal,  v.  407. 

Manufactures,    English,    employ- 
ment of  children  by,  v.  84. 

Manufactures  in  Great  Britain,  iii. 
113. 
in  Massachusetts,  iii.  112. 

Manufacturing   limited   by  water 
power,  iii.  7. 

Maps.  German,  iii  335,  note. 

Marking  in  school,  iii.  64. 

Massachusetts  common  schools,  ii. 
1;  iv.  238. 
foundation  of,  iv.  109. 

Massachusetts,  people  mechanical. 

iii.  4;» 
population  of,  iii.  34, 110. 
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Massachusetts  {continued), 

progress  of,  in  education,  iv.267. 
public  school  system  of,  ii.  270; 

iv.  105,  176. 
relative  smalluess  of,  iv.  222. 
source  of  wealth  of,  iv.  134. 
See  Board  of  Education. 
Material  education,  advantages  of, 
V.  161. 
prosperity,  iv.  12,  245. 
Mathematics  in  German   schools, 

iii.  319. 
Maude,    Daniel,    Pilgrim   school- 
master, iv.  106. 
Means    and    objects    of    common 

school  education,  ii.  39,  78. 
Mechanic  arts,  skill  in,  iii.  113. 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  iii.  13. 
Mechanics,  utility  of,  v.  68. 
Medical  profession,  ii.  262. 
Mental    power    dependent     upon 
^  physical,  ii.  22. 

See  Intellectual. 
Methods  of  instruction,  iv.  96. 
Michigan,  public  education  in,  iv. 

385. 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  ii. 

267. 
Millerism,  iv.  392. 
Mills,  James  K.  letter  of,  concern- 
ing educated  labor,  iii.  101. 
Milton,  on  education,  ii.  255. 
Mind,  V.  348,  362. 

grows  by  use,  v.  518. 
symmetry  of  growth  of,  y.  616. 
value  of,  in  manufacturing,  iii. 
124. 
Mines,  English,  treatment  of  chil- 
dren in,  V.  86. 
Mirabeaa,  ii.  71. 
Misery,  source  of,  v.  505. 
Model  school,  in  Boston,  ii.  600. 
Modes  of  punishment,  ii.  361. 
Momentum,  moral,  v.  387. 
Money,  greed  for,  ii.  115. 

power  of   towns  to  raise,   for 
schools,  iii.  435. 


Monitorial  schools,  iii.  278. 

instruction  condemned,  v.  93. 
Moral    and   religious    sentimental 
supremacy  of,  ii.  113 ;  v.  25. 
advance,  iv.  16. 
character  of  college  graduates, 

V.  499,  note. 
character  of  teachers,  iii.  68. 
culture,  by  U.  C.  Wuterston, 

V.  111. 
duties  of  college  giaduates,  v. 

458. 
economy,  science  of,  v.  172. 
education,  ii.  26,  82,  229,  360, 

421,  423;  iv.  4,  176,  283,  seqq., 

V.  73,  161,  330,  367,  378,  seqq. 
effects  of  good  schools,  letters 

upon  the,  iv.  151,  seqq. 
effects  of  light  reading,  iii.  28. 
faculties,  exercise  of,  ii.  129. 
habits  of  students,  v.  419,  477. 
instruction,  iv.  IbtStqq.;  93,  365. 
instruction,  European,  iii.  388, 

seqq. 
instruction  in  Prussian  schools, 

V.  103. 
law,  the,  V.  73. 
nature,  supremacy  of,  ii.  20. 
reformation,  means  of,  iii.  298. 
training,  v.  128. 
Morality  and  religion,   distinction 
between,  v.  141. 
Christian,  iii.  70. 
duty  of,  V.  271. 

national,    momentous    impor- 
tance of,  ii.  27. 
necessary  to  a  republic,  ii.  161. 
social,  in  Prus.sia,  iii.  376. 
Morals,  minor,  iv.  285. 
Mor monism,  iv.  392. 
Mortality,  rates  of,  iii.  131. 
-"f^Iotives,  ii.  355;  iv.  17,  seqq. 

cultivation  of  right,  it.  129. 
for  study,  Ii.  517;  iv.  75,  seqq. : 

V.  417 
for  study,  Pestalozzi  upon,  iv. 

81. 
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Muscular  system,  iii.  170. 
Music  in  schools,  iii.  80,  445. 
German,  iii.  345. 

K. 

Nantucket,  schools  in,  ii.  4d5. 
Napoleon,  ii.  257. 

appreciation  of  power  of  music, 

iii.  458. 
contrasts   in   character  of,  v. 
148. 
Narcotics,  v.  342. 

Nation  needs  legislative,  judicial 
and  executive  departments,  iv. 
3^7. 
National  character,  causes  of,  iv. 
228. 
growth  and  progress,  iv.  339. 
prosperity,  iv.  12. 
welfare    indicated   by   educa- 
tional condition,  v.  79. 
Nations  designed  by  God,  iv.  347. 
Natural  history,  iii.  40. 
Nature  aids  mankind,  v.  68. 

freedom  to  obey  the  laws  of, 

iv.  349. 
law  of,  in  respect  to  property, 

V.  14. 
laws  of,  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, V.  59. 
marvels  of,  iv.  75. 
study  of,  in  German  schools, 

iii.  33G. 
uniformity  of  laws  of,  ii.  26. 
Naval  school,  ii.  2(j7. 
Navigation,  utility  of,  v.  69. 
Necessity  of  education,  ii.  6, 105. 
in  a  republican   government, 
ii.  143,  191,  241. 
Needles,  manufacture  of,  iii.  122. 
Neglected  children,  ii.  327 ,  v.  174. 
Neglect   of   general  education  in 
England,  v.  82. 
of   parents  to  cooperate  with 
teachers,  v.  227. 
Nelson,  Lord,  death  of,  v.  524. 


Nervous  system,  iii.  171. 
Network,  Dr.  Johnson's  definition 

of,  ii.  127. 
New  England,  common  schools  in, 
ii.  273. 
inventiveness,  iii.  117. 
settlement  of,  iii.  410,  aeqq. 
New  Orleans  schools,  music  in,  iii. 

454. 
New  Year's  addresses.    See  Com- 
mon School  Journal,  Introduc- 
tion. 
New  York,  fire  of  1835,  ii.  234. 
normal  schools,  iii.  430. 
public  education  in,  ii.  271;  iii. 

430;iv.  2,  385. 
school  libraries  in,  ii.  297. 
Newton,  E.  A.,  ii.  382. 
Ninth  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education, 
iv.  1. 
Normal   school   at   Lexington,  v. 
220. 
graduates,  advice  to,  v.  226. 
house  at  Bridgewater,  remarks 
at  the  dedication  of,  v.  217. 
Normal  schools,  ii.  138,  282;  v.  202. 
indispensable,  v.  219. 
in  Europe,  iii.  347,  361. 
in  Holland,  v.  89. 
in  Massachusetts,  origin  of,  v. 

219. 
in  New  York.  ii.  271 ;  iii.  430. 
legislative  attack  upon,  v.  224. 
opposition  to,  v.  217. 
Novel  reading,  evils  of,  ii.  323. 
Nullification,  iv.  391. 
Number  of  children  at  school  in 

European  countries,  v.  81. 
Numbers,  indistinct  conception  of, 
ii.66. 
King,  the  worst  tyrant,  iv.  349 

O. 

Obedience,  cultivation  of  habit  of, 

ii.  1.33 
Object  of  common  schools,  ii.  387. 
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, jQbject-teaohing,  iv.  96;  v.  178. 

in  Dutch  schools,  iii.  274. 
Obloquy,  danger  of,  ii.  290. 
Office,  public,  iv.  14. 
Office-holders,  independence  of,  iv. 

352. 
Ohio,  public  education  in,  iv.  385. 
Opposition  *to  common  schools,  t. 
4. 
to  normal  schools,  v.  221. 
Oppression   by  the   powerful,  iv. 

377. 
Oration  on  July  4, 1842,  iv.  341. 
Order  in  school,  iii.  64;  iv.  30. 
means  of  preserving,  iv.  59. 
of  studies,  ii.  66. 
Orphan  establishments,  European, 

iii.  289. 
Osseous  system,  iii.  109. 


Page,  D.  P.,  letter  of,  iv.  161. 
Pain  an  evil,  ii.  333. 
Paisley,  iii,  444. 
Paley,  remark  of,  iv.  380. 
Parental  government,  iv.  132. 
interest  in  schools,  iii.  83. 
love,  ii.  206. 
Parents,  duties  of,  towards  schools, 
iii.  81. 
duty     of,    concerning    school 

punishment,  ii.  365. 
duty  of,  to  children,  it.  44 
duty    of,   to    cooperate    with 

teachers,  v.  227. 
indifference     of,     concerning 

schools,  V.  190. 
must    possess    knowledge,    ii. 
222. 
Parochial  authority  of  clergymen, 
V.236. 
schools,  iv.  298. 
Partisanship,  ii    178,  287;  iv.  388, 
396 ;  V.  23. 
. — Passionate  punishment,  it  358. 
Past,  fixed  as  adamant,  v.  123. 
Patriarclis,  longevity  of,  v.  334, 339 


Pauperism   in   England,   iv.  379; 

V.  86. 
Peace  societies,  ii.  268. 
Pecaut,  F^lix,  review  of   life   of 

Horace  Mann,  v.  527. 
Pecuniary  value  of  Education,  iii. 
93,  seqq ;  iv.  146. 
of  health,  iii.  145. 
Pensions.    See  Annuities. 
People,  growing  recognition  of  the, 
V.206. 
power  in  the  hands  of,  ii.  12 ; 
iv  377. 
Perfection  of  the  universe,  iii.  463. 
Perfectionism,  iv.  392. 
Pericles  on  expression,  ii.  511. 
Periodicals,  educational,  m   Ger- 
many, iii.  360. 
Perjury,  iv.  276. 
Perry,  Dr.  M.  8.,  letter  of,  on  the 

causes  of  disease,  iii.  166. 
Perry,  Rev.  Gardiner  B.,  li.  460. 
"^Pestalozzi  on  interest  in  study,  iv. 

81. 
Pestalozzian  method,  iv.  96. 
Pestilence  prevented  by  education, 

V.  149. 
Philanthropy,  ii.  152. 
Philosopher,  every  man  a,  ii.  18. 
Physical  capacity,  iii.  153. 
courage,  ii.  343. 
degeneracy,  iii.  153, 168. 
education,  ii.  21.  78.  212,  247; 
iv.  10,  143,  233,  eeqq.;  v.  64, 
145,  329. 
education,  evils  of  ignorance 

of,  V.  46 
education,  fundamental,  v.  46. 
education,  necessity  of,  iii.  148. 
laws,  v.  333.  378. 
laws,  ignorance  of,  iii.  132. 
laws,  knowledge  of,  iii  38,  43. 
system,  the,  iii.  169,  175. 
training,  iii.  290. 
_     training  of  children,  v.  124. 
Physicians,  circular  letter  to,  iii. 
157. 
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Physician,  the  young,  ii.  110. 
Physiology,  iii.  441. 

dissertation  upon,  iii.  169, 8eqq, 
the  study  of,  iii.  130,  152;  y. 

344,  415. 
value  of  a  knowledge  of,  iii. 
146;  iv.  239. 
Pierce,  Cyrus,  v.  220. 
Pilgrims,  the,  iii.  412. 

establishment  of  school  by,  iy. 

105. 
persecution  of,  iv.  315. 
Plan  of  a  village  schoolhouse,  ii. 

488. 
Play-grounds,  ii.  473. 
Pleasure    should    accompany    ac- 
quirement, ii.  48. 
Political  capital,  making,  iv.  396. 
crimes,  iv.  389. 
economy,  v.  427. 
education,  iv.  2G8. 
Politician,  definition  of,  v.  172. 
Politics  the  art  of  making  a  people 
happy,  iv.  355. 
in  schools,  iv.  279. 
Poor,  houses  of,  in  England,  v.  85. 
Poor-laws,  iv.  198. 
Pope,  Alexander,  quotation  from, 

iv.  253. 
Population  of  Massachusetts,  iii. 

34,  110. 
Porter,  Rev.  Noah,  on  motives  for 

study,  iv.  27,  note. 
Posterity,  the  duty  to,  iv.  342;  v. 

51. 
Poverty,  definition  of,  iv.  199. 

removed  by  education,  iv.  245. 
Power,  abuse  of,  iv.  377. 
.    and    responsibility   of    voters, 
ii.  8. 
attempts  to   perpetuate   truth 

by,  V.  12. 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  ii. 

12;  iv.  377. 
necessary  to  move  granite,  iii. 

120. 
of  knowledge,  iii.  120. 


Practical  Christianity,  y.  432. 

Practice  against  theory,  v.  274. 

Preface  to  Lectures  on  Education, 
ii.  33. 

Preparation,  college,  for  life,  v.  410. 
special,  a  pre-requisite  to  teach* 
ing,  ii.  89,  102, 119,  135. 

Present,  the  opportunity  of,  v.  123. 

President  of  Antioch  College,  in- 
vestiture as,  V.  312. 

Press,  office  of  the,  ii.  186. 

Prevention  of  crime,  economy  of, 
iv.  189. 

Pride,  ii.  118. 

Primary  education  in  Grermany,  iii. 
303,  geqq. 

Prinsen*s   normal   school  in  Hol- 
land, V.  89. 

Printing,  the  art  of,  y.  282. 

Prison  school  in  Hamburg,  iii.  380. 

Prisons,  European,  iii.  243,  note. 

Private  judgment,  right  of,  ii.  289. 

Private  libraries,  iii.  13. 
schools,  ii.  410;  iv.  327. 

Privileged  classes,  dangers  from, 
iv.  376. 

Production  depends  upon  the  health 
of  tlie  community,  iii.  144. 

Productive  ability  of  tlie  educated, 
iii.  95. 

Profanity,  iv.  152. 

Profession  of  teaching,  iv.  181. 

Professions,  learned,  ii.  262. 

Progress  of  mankind,  iii.  464. 
of  the  human  race,  v.  325. 
the  law  of  the  universe,  v.  274. 

Progressive  character  of  mankind, 
iv.  260. 

Propensities,  ii.  153, 195 ;  v.  331, 3G9 

Property,  a  trust  for  future  genera- 
tions, V.  13. 

Property,  love  of,  ii.  157,  220. 
the  right  of,  iv.  115,  scqq. 

Prospectus  of  the  Common  School 
Journal,  ii.  1. 

Prosperity  dependent  upon  educa- 
tion, iv.  144. 
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Providence  and  mankind,  v.  58. 
Prussia,  see  Germany. 

education  in,  iv.  12 ;  v.  90. 
history  of,  explains  its  educa- 
tional development,  v.  91. 
inferior  to  England  and  France, 

v.  91. 
rise  of,  owing  to  her  system  of 
education,  v.  93. 
Prussian  schools,  ii.  495;   iii.  240, 
287,  374. 

arithmetic  in,  iv.  58. 
moral  instruction  in,  v.  103. 
stereotyped   religious   instruc- 
tion in,  v.  103. 
two  forms  of   religion   recog- 
nized in,  V.  102. 
Prussian  school  houses,  iii.  258. 
teachers'  house  and  garden,  v. 
98. 
Public  duties,  ii.  233. 
education,  iv.  141. 
libraries,  iii.  12. 
office,  iv.  14. 
schools,  ii.  247. 
school  system  of  Massachusetts, 

ii.  270;iv.  336. 
school  system  of  New  York,  ii. 

271. 
spirit,  ii.  288. 
Punctuality,  importance  of,  iii.  78. 
Punishment,  ii.  229. 
^      corporal,  ii.  72. 

in  European  schools,  iii.  379. 
in  German  schools,  iii.  359. 
modes  of,  ii.  351. 

school,  ii.  333;  iii.  65. 

school  in  Hamburg,  iii.  380. 
Pupils    of     Chautauque    County, 

N.Y.,  letter  to,  V.  259. 
Purmont,       Philemon,       Pilgrim 

schoolmaster,  iv.  106. 
Putnam,  George,  ii.  382. 
Putnam,  Worthy,  letter  of,  v.  267. 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  labor  of  build- 
ing, V.  71. 
Pythagoras,  ii.  248. 


Q. 

Qualification    for    voting,   educa- 
tional, ii.  265. 
Qualifications  of  teachers,  iv.  178, 
212;  V.  246. 
of  teachers,  gift  of  Hon.  Ed- 
mund Dwight  for,  ii.  101. 
Quintilian,  ii.  249. 

B. 

Race,  a  new,  children,  v.  HI. 
Railroad,  Worcester,  expense  of* 

iv.  191. 
Rantoul.  Robert,  jr.,  ii.  382. 
Rauhe-Haus  at  Hamburg,  iii  292. 
Reading  for  amusement,  iii.   18, 
Beqq. 
for  instruction,  iii.  19,  9eqq» 
habit  of,  ii.  323. 
in  schools,  ii.  304,  506,  8eqq> 
^^^  the  t-eaching  of,  iii.  310. 
Reading-books,  ii.  530,  seqq. 

in  European  schools,  iii.  270. 
Reason,  cultivation  of,  iv.  78. 
Recess,  necessity  for,  iii.  139. 
Recitations,  iv.  43,  seqq. 
Recommendations  as  to  character, 

iii.  69. 
Rectitude  necessary  for  a  republic, 

iv..346,  et  passim. 
Reform,  difficulties  of,  y.  4. 

educational,  not  a  field  for  the 

ambitious,  v.  40. 
in  schools,  ii.  505. 
must  begin  with  the  young,  v. 
176. 
Reforms,  social,  v.  240. 
Reformation,  ii.  341. 

Luther's,  the  seed  of  German 
public  schools,  v.  90. 
Reformatory  institutions,  German, 

iii.  291. 
Reformers,  ii.  264. 
Registers,  school,  ii.  94,  503. 
Religion,  alleged  hostility  to,  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, iv.  309. 
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Religion  {continued), 

and   morality,  distinction  be- 
tween, V.  141. 
free  in  the  United  States,  iv. 

345. 
fundamental  value  of,  ▼.  421. 
science  and,  v.  425. 
supreme  importance  of,  iv.  292. 
Religions    different    in     dififerent 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
V.  1(M. 
established,  iv.  299,  320. 
Religious   and   moral  sentiments, 
supremacy  of,  ii.  113. 
duty  to  be,  v.  271. 
education,  iv.  292,  seqq. ;  v.  161. 
education  in  Massachusetts  col- 
ony, iv.  107. 
freedom   denied  formerly,  iv. 

377. 
instruction,  ii.  423, 560;  iv.  103, 

297. 
instruction,  European,  iii.  387, 

seqq. ;   v.  101. 
instruction  in  Irish  schools  for- 
bidden, V.  106. 
instruction  in  Scotch  schools, 

V.  103. 
nature  of  man,  v.  368. 
toleration,  v.  372. 
truth,  supremacy  of,  ii.  29. 
truth,  what  is  it?  v.  109. 
Remarks  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Bridgewater      normal      school- 
house,  V.  217. 
Repentance,  ii.  341. 
Reports  of   the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  see  Board  of 
Education. 
Reports  of  school  committees,  ii. 
92;  iii.  419,  422. 
on  sanitary  condition   of  the 
laboring  population  of  Qreat 
Britain,  iii.  133. 
pupils',  iii.  80. 
Republic,  necessity  for  education 
in,  ii.  143,  191,  241 ;  iv.  268. 


Republican  government,  complex- 
ity of,  iv.  350. 
needs  wisdom  and  rectitude,  iv. 

346,  et  pas9im, 
the  manifestation  of  the  peo- 
ple's soul,  iv.  358. 

Republicanism  heretofore  a  failure, 
iv.  345. 

Resolve     in     favor     of     normal 
schools,  V.  208. 

Responsibility  of  ancestors,  ii.  41. 
of  voters,  ii.  8. 

Retrogression,    or    opposition     to 
progress,  v.  274. 

Returns,  school,  abstract  of,  ii.  94, 
372,  563. 

Revenue,  collection  of,  iv.  272. 

Revolution,  American,  iv.  9. 

French,    lettres  de  cachet,  iv. 
359. 

Reynolds,  Dr.  Edward,  on  the  eye, 
ii.  472. 

Rhetorical  reading,  ii.  907. 

Rhode   Island,  school  system  of, 
iv.  2. 

Right  of  the  State  to  educate  chil- 
dren, ii.  96. 

Rights  and  duties  of  individuals, 
ii.  18. 

Robbins,  Thomas,  ii.  383. 

Rod,  the,  ii.  124,  339. 

Rollins,  Messrs.,  school  for  children 
of  operatives,  v.  87. 

Romans,  brutality  of,  11.  358. 

Rote,  learning  by,  ii.  69. 

Rousseau,  iii.  451. 

Royal  road  to  learning,  v.  358. 

Rudimental  branches  in  common 
schools,  iii.  60. 

Ruler,  prerogative  of,  v.  170. 

Rules,  school,  iv.  82. 

S. 

Sacrifice,  nobility  of,  v.  58. 
Salaries  of  teachers,  iv.  184, 381, 383. 
See  Compensation ;  Teachers. 
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Salem,  teachen'  association,   ill. 
432. 
schools  in,  ii.  498. 
Sanitary  condition  of  laboring  pop- 
ulation of  Great  Britain,  iii.  133. 
Saxon  schools,  iii.  287. 
Scholars,  ofilce  of,  ii.  184. 
*' School  and   Schoolmaster/*  iii. 

237. 
School  attendance,  ii.  399,  423. 
books,  ii.  380;  iii.  420. 
committees,   ii.  375,   390;   iv. 

17. 
committees,  compensation  of, 

ii.404. 
committees,  duties  of,  ii.  90;  v. 

245,  251. 
committees,  reports  of,  ii.  92; 

iii.  419,  422. 
committees.    See  Committees, 

School, 
district  libraries,  iii.  45,  seqq. 
districts,  iii.  420. 

See  District  Schools, 
fund,  ii.  280. 

inspectors,  German,  iii.  364. 
law  of  1642,  iv.  106. 
law  of  1647,  iy.  108. 
libraries,  iii.  10,  374. 
master,  degradation  of,  it.  253. 
punishments,  ii.  333. 
registers,  ii.  94. 

returns.    See  Returns,  School, 
system  of   Massachusetts,  iy. 
175. 
Schools,  appropriations  for,  iii.  420. 
benefits  of,  to  degraded  classes, 

V.  213. 
bring  different  classes  together, 

V.  195. 
European,  iii.  238,  258,  403. 
European.  6'ee  European;  Ger- 
man Schools, 
faults  of,  ii.  228. 
first  principle  of  a  republic,  iy. 

362. 
higher,  in  Germany,  iii.  369. 


Schools  {continued), 

in  Belgium,  y.  89. 

in  England,  y.  82. 

in  Holland,  y.  89. 

in  Massachusetts,  iy.  228. 

in  Prussia,  y.  90. 

in  Scotland,  y.  88. 

must  teach  morality,  y.  142. 

normal,  in  Holland,  y.  89. 

normal.    See  Normal  Schools. 

public,  power  of,  y.  211. 

required  by  law,  ii.  413,  436. 

union,  iii.  53,$eqq* 
See  Common  Schools. 
Schoolhouse  architecture,  iy.  3. 
Schoolhouses,  ii.  51, 278,  374,  389. 

care  of,  ii.  476. 

condition  of,  ii.  387;  y.  4. 

European,  iii.  257,  266. 

inadequacy  of,  iy.  382. 

location  of,  ii.  465. 

poor,  iii.  420. 

report  concerning,  ii.  433. 
^     yentilation  of,  ii.  565,  567. 
Science,  y.  20. 

advanced  by  educated  nations, 
y.  156. 

and  religion,  y.  425. 

of  teaching,  ii.  419. 

progress  of,  y.  410. 

reyelations  of,  y.  322: 

unsectarian,  y.  450. 
Sciences,  co-partnership  among,  y. 

412. 
Scientific  institutions,  ii.  261. 
Scope  of  education,  ii.  286. 
Scotch  schools,  iii.  279,  seqq, 

religious  instruction  in,  y.  103. 
Scotland,  compensation  of  teachers 
in,  y.  95. 

parochial  schools  of,  y.  88. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  ii.  254. 
Scriptures,  use  of.  In  schools.    See 

Bible. 
Seats,  ii.  51,  454,  563. 
Second  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  ii.  493. 
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Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, ii.  381. 
duties  of,  ii.  384. 
farewell  of,  iv.  335. 
reports  of.  5ee  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 
yisitation  of  schools,  ii.  40. 
Secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, ii.  34. 
Sectarian  schools,  ii.  418 ;  iy.  298, 
320. 
instruction,  ii.  423 ;  Hi.  70 ;  It. 
177. 
Sectarianism  deprecated,  ii.  62. 
Self-denial,  iv.  68. 
Self-esteem,  ii.  118, 159. 
Self-government,  iv.  9,  36. 

capability  of  man  for,  iv.  865. 
Self-interest,  ii.  287. 
Self-respect,  ii.  118. 
Seminaries  for  teachers,  German, 

iii.  347. 
Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education, 
iii.  230. 
Shaking,  evil  effect  of,  ii.  353. 
Shame,  as  punishment,  il.  354. 
Shaw,  Hon.  John  A.,  upholds  nor- 
mal schools,  V.  224. 
Show,  teaching  for,  ii.  70. 
Silliman,  Prof.   Benjamin,   letter 

from,  ii.  567. 
Sin  a  transgression  of  the  law,  iii. 

147. 
Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education, 
iii.  129. 
.Size  of  schoolrooms,  ii.  452. 
Skill  in  mechanic  arts,  iii.  113. 
Skin,  iii.  201. 
Slaves,  education  of,  a  crime,  iv. 

386. 
Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  Pye,  v.  448. 
Social  duties,  ii.  232;  v.  321. 
equality,  iv.  246. 
intercourse,  v.  391,  473. 
morality  in  Prussia,  iii.  376. 


Social  duties  (eontinued). 
reforms,  v.  240. 
value  of  common  schools,  ii. 

417. 
vices,  iv.  285. 
Society,  right  of,  to  educate  chil- 
dren, ii.  95. 
study  of,  in  Qerman  schools, 
iii.  336. 
Solomon's  Proverbs,  ii.  330,  360. 
South  American  republics,  iv.  375. 
South  Carolina,  State  rights  in,  ii. 

272. 
**  Sovereign,"  ii.  266. 
Sovereigns,  education  of,  iii.  48. 
Sovereignty  a  precious  trust,  iv. 
346,  357,  360. 
popular,  ii.  176,  181, 183. 
Sparks,  Jared,  ii.  382. 
Speculation,  ii.  177. 
Spelling,  ii.  507,  528;  iii.  316. 
books,  ii.  71 ;  v.  177. 
of  English,  ii.  518. 
Spirit  of  schools,  iv.  3. 
Spiritual  Culture,  by  R.  C.  Water- 
ston,  V.  111. 
emancipation,  ii.  173. 
independence,  ii.  289. 
laws  immutable,  v.  204. 
value  of  education,  iii.  128. 
State  promotion  of  education,  iv. 
385. 
right  of,  to  educate  children, 

ii.95. 
systems  of   common  schools, 
iv.  1. 
Statistics  of  illiteracy,  iv.  381. 
of  illiteracy  in  Virginia,  iv.  367. 
of  school  attendance  in  1B43, 
Hi.  231. 
Steam-loom,  economy  of,  ill.  121. 
Steam-power,  effect  of,  on  size  of 

manufacturing  towns,  iii.  8. 
Stillness  in  schools,  iii.  55. 
Stimulants,  v.  341. 
Stomach,  iii.  178. 
Students,  conduct  of,  v.  419. 
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Study,    distribution    of    different 

branches  of,  ill.  129. 
^.     motives  for,  iv.  75,  seqq. 
Suffrage,  universal,  iii.  440. 

dangers  of,  ii.  174, 181, 183. 
Sunflowers,  ii.  117. 
Superstition,  iv.  377. 
Supervision  of  teachers,  ii.  402. 
Supremacy  of  moral  and  religious 

sentiments,  ii.  113. 
Support  of  schools,  iv.  187. 
Surveillance,  iii.  382. 
Swearing,  iv.  152. 
Swedenborg,  v.  516. 
Sympathy  with  children,  ii.  346. 
System,  common  school,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, iv.  105. 

in  school,  iii.  65. 

physical,  the,  ui.  169, 175. 
Systems,  educational,  iii.  255. 

T. 

Tanning  leather,  iii.  123. 
Taxation  for  support  of  schools,  iv. 

114, 190. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  quotation  from,  T. 

490,  note. 
Teacher,  a  creator,  v.  100. 

o£Bce  of  the  true,  v.  99. 
Teachers,  advice  to,  y.  184. 
aptitude  in,  ii.  123. 
associations,  ii.  429 ;  v.  192. 
better,  v.  417. 

calling,  importance  of,  v.  290. 
character  of,  iv.  17,  23. 
compensation  of,  ii.  274,  422; 

iii.  433;   iv.  184,  383;  v.  95. 

See  Compensation ;  Salaries, 
competency  of,  ii.  419  ;  iii.  57. 
conventions,  if.  493. 
dutyof,  ii.  421;  v.  184. 
duty  of,  to  train  in  morality,  v. 

141. 
employment  of,  ii.  97,  392. 
examination  of,  ii.  391;  v.  251. 
female,  iii.  369,  426. 
German,  iii.  346,  361. 


Teachers  (continued), 

governing  power  of,  ii.  338. 
inadequacy  of,  iv.  383. 
institutes,  iii.  429  ;  v.  418. 
moral  character  of,  iii.  68. 
must  be  school  missionaries,  ▼. 

187. 
must  make  the  school  attrac* 

tive,  V.  188. 
need  of  excellence  in,  v.  4. 
need  of  preparation  for,  v.  212. 
qualifications  of,  iii.  420,  428. 
433;  iv.  178,  212;  v.  203,  246. 
qualifications  of,  in  Germany, 

iii.  348,  seqq, 
qualifications  of,  gift  of  Hon. 
Edmund  Dwight  for,  ii.  101. 
selection  of,  ii.  273. 
seminaries  for,  in  Germany,  iii. 

347. 
should  encourage  visits  from 

parents,  v.  190. 
should   make   capital   out   of 

diflicult  cases,  v.  297. 
supervision  of,  ii.  402. 
training  of,  ii.  377. 
trials  of,  with  disobedient  chil- 
dren, V.  197. 
Teaching,  art  of,  ii.  283;  iii.  61. 
art  and  science  of,  ii.  419. 
by  objects,  v.  178. 
profession  of,  iv.  181. 
special  preparation  a  pre-reqni- 
site  to,  ii.  89, 102, 119, 136. 
Telegraph,  iii.  171. 
Temperance,  v.  241,  269, 463. 
Temperature  of  schoolroom,  ii.  449. 
Tenth  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education, 
iv.  105. 
Text-books,  uniformity  of,  ii.  658. 
Theory  and  practice,  v.  274. 
Thinking    exercises    in    German 

schools,  iii.  336. 
Third  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education, 
iii,  1. 
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Thoroughness,  ii.  69. 

Tobacco,  consumption  of,  iy.  192. 

Toleration,  religious,  v.  372 

lesson     in,     by     Archbishop 
Whately,  v.  108. 
Towns,  power  of,  to  raise  money  for 

schools,  iii.  435. 
Trades  in  Massachusetts,  iii.  112. 
Trained  animals,  ii.  111. 
Training,  importance  of,  ii.  120. 
in  childhood,  efficacy  of,  v.  168. 
of  teachers,  ii.  377. 
Truancy,  iv.  72. 
Truth,  y.  388.  490. 
absolute,  v.  349. 
attempts  to  define  by  law>  y. 

12. 
attempts     to   perpetuate,    by 

power  and  wealth,  y.  12. 
attempts  to  discover  by  inquiry, 

V.19. 
education  in  the  love  of,  ii.  80. 
search  for,  y.  374. 
Twelfth  annual  report  <^  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, iv.  222. 

U. 

Unfortunate,  failure  of  lives  of,  y. 

118. 
Ungraded  schools,  disadvantage  of, 

iii.  54. 
Uniformity  of  natural  law,  ii.  26. 

of  text-books,  ii.  558. 
Union  districts,  iii.  53,  »eqq. 
Union  schools,  ii.  1^7,  505. 
United  States,  area  of,  iv.  224,  note. 
Constitution,  iv.  357. 
growth  of,  iv.  12. 
Universal  education,  ii.  83;  iii.  255, 
404;  iv.  216,  seqq.,  250,  287,  362, 
et  passim. 
in  Massachusetts  colony,  iy.l06. 
Universe,  perfection  of,  iii.  463. 
Universities,  so-called,  iv.  384. 
Unsectarian  schools,  iv.  307. 
teaching,  ii.  423. 


Unsectarianism  in  colleges,  v.  488. 
Useful  knowledge,  ii.  125,  312. 

reading,  iii.  18,  seqq. 
Utilitarian  value  of  education,  iii. 

94;  iv.  146. 
Utility  of  knowledge,  v.  66. 
Utopias  belong  to  fiction,  iv.  346. 

V. 

-.Ventilation,   ii.  52,  436,  499,  563, 
567;  iii.  140,  470. 
in  German  schools,  iii.  267. 
Vermont,  school  system  of,  iv.  2. 
Vice,  danger  of,  in  a  republic,  iv. 
354,  et  passim. 
the  effect  of  good  schools  upon, 

iv.  151, 158. 
wastefulness  of,  v.  419. 
Vices  of  college  graduates,  v.  479. 
of  mankind,  v.  331,  369. 
school,  iv.  17,  seqq* 
social,  iv.  285. 
Violations  of  God's  laws,  y.  331, 

seqq. 
Violence  in  legislative  halls,  iv.  389. 
Virginia,  statistics  of  illiteracy  in, 

iv.  367. 
Virtue  and  intelligence  necessary 
for  free  institutions,  ii.  7,  86 ;  iv. 
346,  et  passim. 
power  of,  V.  425. 
Visit  to  Europe,  iii.  238,  403;  418; 

V.77. 
Visits  of  parents  to  schools,  iii.  85. 
Visitation  of  schools,  ii.  40, 401. 
Vital  force,  iii.  148. 
Vocal  music  in  schools,  iii.  445. 
Voluntary  effort,  the  law  of,  v.  57. 
Von  Stein,  Prussian  oouncillor,v.92. 
Von  Tiirk,  superintendent  of  Pots- 
dam Orphan  House,  iii.  301. 
Voter,  power  and  responsibility  of, 

ii.  8;  iv.  351,  357-360. 
Voters,  all  men  to  be  fitted  to  be, 
ii.  83. 
education  of,  ii.  83. 
ilUteracy  of,  iv.  370, 382. 
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Voting,  abuse  of  the  right  of,  iv. 
306,360. 
educational   qualification    for, 

ii.265. 
honest,  iv.  278. 

W. 

Wages  in  England,  iii.  118. 
Wages  of   teachers,  iv.  184.    See 

Compensation;  Salaries. 
Warming  of  schoolhouses,  ii.  436. 
Warren,  Dr.  John  C,  ii.  108, 458. 
Wars,  histories  of,  iii.  15. 

expense  of,  iv.  103. 
Waterston,  B.    C,   Thoughts   on 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Culture,  v. 
111. 
remarks     on    normal    school- 
houses,  V.  225. 
Wealth,   attempts   to    x)erpetnate 
truth  by.  v.  12. 
of  individuals,  iv.  248. 
of  towns  increased  by  educat- 
ing their  children,  iii.  94. 
produced  by  education,  iv.  252, 

aeqq. 
source  of,  iv.  134. 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  v.  427. 
Wealthy  citizens,  duty  of,  iv.  360, 

365. 
Welfare  of  all  the  duty  of  each,  iv. 

379. 
West,  education  in  the,  v.  314. 
Westfield  normal  school,  v.  220. 
normal  schoolhouse,  v.  217. 
West     Newton     normal     school- 
house,  V.  217. 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  ii. 

267. 
What  God   does,   and  what    he 
leaves  for  man  to  do,  in  the  work 
of  education,  ii.  191. 
Whately,  Archbishop,  his  lesson  in  • 
toleration,  v.  108. 


Whewell,  Dr.,  v.  445. 
Whispering,  iv.  61,  seqq, 
"  Whistling  itself,"  ii.  356. 
Wichem,  J.  H.,  superintendent  of 

the  Rauhe-Haus,  iii.  293. 
Will  of  God,  V.  396. 
Windows  for  schoolrooms,  ii.  471. 
Winthrop's  Journal,  on  schools,  iv. 

108. 
Wisdom  necessary  for  a  republic, 

iv.  346,  et  passim. 
Women  as  teachers,  ii.  98. 
education  of,  v.  389. 
opportunities    for   cultivation, 
•      iii.  37. 
prison  superintendents,  iii.  243, 

note. 
the  sphere  of,  ii.  99. 
Woodbridge,  Mr.,  on  bad  ventila- 
tion, iii.  470. 
Woodward,  Dr.  Samuel  B.,  letters 
from,  ii.  452,  563. 
on   the  causes  of  disease,  iii. 
160. 
"  Words,  words,  words,"  v.  177. 
Words  before  letters,  ii.  519. 

should  be  intelligible,  ii.  524, 

seqq. 
without  things,  ii.  71. 
without  thought,  ii.  69. 
World,  the,  study  of,  in  German 

schools,  iii.  336. 
Worldly  fortunes,  effect  of  educa- 
tion upon,  iii.  92,  seqq.;  iv.  146. 
Worship,  freedom  of,  iv.  305. 
Writing  in   German   schools,   iii. 
327. 

Y. 

Yards,  school,  ii.  473. 

Young,  action  upon  the,  ii.  198. 

Young  children,  German  method 

of  teaching,  iii.  303,  seqq. 
Youth,  education  of,  v.  314,  seqq. 
reform  must  begin  with,  v.  175. 


